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Press Oommunique. 

In a communique, dated the 17ih Apiil 1924, the Taiiff Boaid 
outlined tlie pioceduie they had decided to adopt in the enquiries 
into the iiidustiies lefeiied to them in the Resolution of the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Commeice Depaitment No 38-T , dated 
the 10th Apiil 1924 The hist stage was to obtain the evidence 
of the applicants foi piotection and the second to publish this 
evidence — whethei wiitten or oial — so that all interested might 
give then opinions aftei they had had an opportunity of considei- 
ing the case put foiwaid The evidence tendeied hy the applicants 
foi piotection has now been published, and also the evidence 
of the Goveininent espeits at the Foiest Reseaich Institute, Dehia 
Dun, the leplies leceived from Local Governments to the enquiiies 
addiessed to them, and one oi two miscellaneous lepiesentations. 
Copies may he obtained fioui the jManagei, Cential Publication 


CORRIGENDUM 

Page 341, line 31 of Statement VII of Indian Paper Pulp Compans, 
Limited, /oi “ small peicentage ” read “ large percentage ” 


3 The piesent duty on impoited paper is at the late of 15 
pei cent Poi ceitaiii hinds of papei taiijS valuations aie fixed 
fioni time to tune, and on the lemamdei the duty is levied ad 
'valoiein The pioposal originally placed before the Boaid was 
that the duty on all kinds of impoited jiaper should be increased 
to 25 pel cent , but it was suggested that licenses might be 
issued to newspapeis to impoit news-pimt made from mechanical 
wood pulp on pajrmeiit of the piesent late of the duty In a lettei 
dated the 80th August 1924, however, thiee of the piincipal papei 
manufactuimg concerns have mfoimed the Boaid that they do 
not now ask that any additional piotective duty should be imposed 
on mechanical news-piint To this extent, therefoie, the original 
pioposal has been modified Apait fiom the pioposed duty on 
papei, the Indian Paper Pulp Company have asked that a pio- 
tective dutv of 20 per cent should be placed on impoited wood 
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pulp -wliicli IS at present admitted fiee of duty It is claimed 
tkat pulp made fiom bamboo can leplace wood pulp for all purposes 
in tbe manufactuie of papei, and some of tbe principal manu- 
factuiing concerns bare accepted tbis proposal subject to tbe 
condition tbat sufficient time is given tbem to equip themselves 
foi tbe manufactuie of wood pulp ^ 

4 Tbe Boaid will be glad to receive wiitten lepiesentations 
from all Public Bodies, Associations, fiims oi persons wbo desiie 
to be beaid legaiding tbe giant of piotection to tbe Papei i 
mdustiy 

Oral evidence will be taken as follows — 

At Bombay and Poona between tbe 23id Septembei and 
- tbe 29tb Octobei 

At Madras between tbe 1st and tbe 14tb Novembei 

At Rangoon between tbe 19tb November and tbe 2nd 
December 

At Calcutta between tbe 5tb and tbe 23rd December 

5 Oial evidence will not be taken at Madras and Rangoon 
unless a sufficient numbei of witnesses is fortbcoming to make it 
woitb wbile foi tbe Boaid to visit these places Although tbe 
evidence taken in tbe Boaid's enquiiies into tbe Cement, Pimtei’s 
Ink and Magnesium Cbloiide industiies was published at tbe end 
of July, only one oi two applications foi taking oial evidence 
at Madias oi Rangoon has yet been leceived It is essential tbat 
all wbo desiie to give oial evidence at either place should inform 
tbe Boaid by the* 30tb September, so tbat tbe progiamme may 
be definitely 'fixed and should submit then written lepiesentations 
as soon tbeieaftei as possible, and in any case not latei than tbe 
15tb Octobei Iftbe visits to Madias and Rangoon aie abandoned, 
oial evidence will be taken at Calcutta in Novembei instead of 
111 Decembei It is hoped tbat all wbo desiie to give oral evidence 
in Boinbav legaidmg tbe paper industry will inform tbe Boaid 
not latei than tbe 15tb Septembei and will send tbeir wiitten 
lepiesentations as soon as possible tbeieaftei Tbe Board will 
aiiaiige dates foi tbe oial examination of witnesses from tbe 
"Westein side of India eitbei at Bombay in tbe last week of 
Septembei oi at Poona in Octobei 

All wbo desiie to give oial evidence at Calcutta should infoini 
tbe Boaid not latei than tbe 15tb October and should send tbeir 
wiitten lepiesentations by tbat date ^ All other wiitten lepresenta- 
tions should reach tbe Boaid by 31st October at latest 

6 All lequests for oial examinations should be addressed to tbe 
Secretary to tbe Boaid, Town Hall, Bombay, and should be 
despatched so as to aiiive on or after tbe Stb Septembei, tbe 
date on which tbe Boaid’ s office will open at Bombay 



THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 


No I —QUESTIONNAIRE EOR APPLICANTS EOR 

PROTECTION 

I — Introdtjctory 

1 Wlien ^vas tlie film ■wliicli you lepiesent establislied ^ Is it a 
public 01 piivate registered Company, or is it an uniegistered firm? 

2 To wbat extent is tlie capital invested in youi fiim field by 
Indians^ Hotv many Indians are Diiectors^ How many Indians 
(if any) foim pait of tfie supeiioi management? 

f3 Does youi fiim undertake tfie manufacture of paper only, oi 
of pulp only, or of botfi paper and pulp P If botfi pulp and paper 
are manufactuied, is pulp manufactuied for sale or only to tfie 
extent necessary to meet your own lequiiements^ 

4 At wfiat date did tfie mill (or mills) under tfie contiol of 
3Wir film commence to manuf actui e 

5 Wfiat IS tfie full capacity of youi mills as at piesent equipped 
foi tfie manufactuie of (a) pulp and (b) paper ^ 

6 Wfiat fias been tfie actual output of tfie mill foi eacfi yeai 
since manufacture commenced of — 

(a) papei, if your pioduction of pulp is limited to your own 

requiiement, 

(b) pulp, if pulp IS manufactuied foi sale^ 

T Wfiere is your mill situated Do you considei it is advan- 
tageously situated in lespect of — 

(«) vicinity to tfie aieas fiom wfiicfi youi piincipal law 
mateiials aie drawn^ , 

(b) vicinity to tfie coalfields oi otfier souices of powei or 

fuel , 

(c) vicinity to an important maiket, 

(cl) otfier considei ations sucfi as tfie existence of an abundant 
laboui supply P 

Wfiat do you considei tfie most impoitant factoi in selecting 
tfie site of a papei mill in India 

8 Enumeiate Ifie vaiious kinds of papei wfiicfi are manufactured 
in youi mill Taking tfie average of tfie last five yeais, wfiat is 
tfie peicentage of tfie total output wfiicfi eacfi kind lepiesents^ 

9 Wfiat aie tfie piincipal tiade classifications of papei ^ Would 
tfie kinds of paper you manufacture be classified as (a) good, (6) 
medium or (c) inferior P In view of tfie raw materials obtainable 
in India and tfie Indian demand, for tfie manufactuie of wfiat 
classes of paper are tfie conditions most favouiable^ 


* See heading of Section II (A) 
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10 Do you manufacture a larger variety of papers tlian a single 
manufacturer m Western countries commonly does? If so, please 
explain tlie reasons Do you consider tlie Indian manufactuier i& 
at a disadvantage in tins respect 

11 Wliat process do jmu use for tke manufacture of pulp? 


II. — ^Raw Materials 

As — Primary . 

Tlie teim ‘‘ Primary law mateiials ” coveis tlie vaiious products 
(e g , grass, bamboos, lags, etc.) fiom wbicb tbe fibre is obtained. 
Some of tbe questions in tins section i elate also to tbe pulp wbicb is 
puicbased and not manufactuied in tbe mill 

12 Wbat are tbe primary la-vv mateiials used in your mill? 

13 Wbat aie j’^oui annual requiiements of eacb of tbe primary 
raw mateiials — 

(fl) according to your piesent late of output, wbicb should 
' be stated , 

(h) accoidiiig to tbe late of output equivalent to tbe full 
capacity of tbe plant? 

14 Wbat quantity of eacb of tbe primaiy law materials is 
lequiied for tbe production of one ton of unbleached pulp? 

15 Wbat quantity of unbleached pulp is lequired for tbe pro- 
duction of one ton of finished papei ? 

16 Can you give an approximate estimate of tbe total quantity 
available of youi piimary raw materials, either for India as a whole 
01 foi a paiticulai Province? 

17 Prom wbat aiea oi areas does tbe factory draw its mam 
supplies of tbe piimaiy law materials, and at wbat distance from 
tbe factory are they situated? If possible a map should be given 
showing tbe site of tbe mill and tbe areas fiom which supplies 
aie diawn. 

18 How is tbe raw material collected and by wbat means is it 
transported fiom tbe field oi forest to tbe mill? If more than one 
means of transpoitation is employed, specify tbe distance covered 
by eacb such means 

19 Wbat loyalty (if any) pei ton for law materials as payable 
to Groveimnent or to piivate persons? 

20 Please give tbe cost per ton delivered at tbe mill, of tbe 
primaiy raw material (oi mateiials) foi tbe year 1913-14 and tbe 
last complete year for which figures are available, divided undei tbe 
following beads — 

(1) Royalty (if any) 

(2) Labour employed on extraction and collection 



(3) Freiglit fiom field to mill by 

load 

lail 

liver 

sea 

otlier 

(4) Miscellaneous charges . 

21 What aie the terms of- your concession (or concessions) for 
the piimaiy raw mateiiaP (A copy of the lease oi otbei document 
in wliicb the concession is embodied should be given ) Do you 
considei these teims favouiable^ If not, in what lespect do you 
considei them unfavouiable^^ 

22 Have you found the supply of the law material constant in 
respect of quality, or have you noticed, oi do you expect, any 
deteiioratiou'' In the latter case, the causes to which the deterioia- 
tion IS asciibable should be explained 

23 Has the supply of the piimaiy law materials been found 
constant in lespect of quantity, or has it been found necessary to 
draw supplies from gieatei and gi eater distances as time goes on-^ 
If so, do you consider the fact is d.ue to — 

(a) an increase in the output of the factory, or 

(b) the establishment of other mills which compete for 

supplies of the same law material, or 

(c) a gradual diminution of the supplies within the aieas 

from which they aie taken, or 

(c) any other cause? 

24 If, as suggested in the last question, it has been found 
necessary to diaw supplies from new areas, please supply a state- 
ment giving for each of the last twenty years the total quantity 
taken from each aiea If possible, the cost per ton delivered at 
the mill of the supplies from each aiea should be given for each year. 

25 Do you consider that your mill is assured of a sufidcient 
supply of the primary law materials for a reasonably long peiiod? 
What measures have been taken to secure this object? 

26 If sabaz grass is one of the primary law materials used in 
youi mill, do you agree with the following opinion expiessed by 
Ml R S Peaison befoie the Discal Commission ^ 

‘^Dealing with supplies, I do not quite agree that they e., the 
manufacturers] were coiiect in then statement They have haidly 
got sufficient grass to work up to then full capacity. They could 
not inciease 5,000 tons on then present output if they weie asked 
to do so In othei woids, thej'' have not got the raw material If 
they want to expand, it might be done by importing sulphide 
spruce or by using other new materials. Another point is that 
during the last ten or twelve yeais there has been intensive cropping 
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and the grass has deteiiorated considerably That is the reason 
they are now going all so fai afield to get their supplies, the fields 
nearer being very much depleted It is, therefore, questionable 
whether the pulp industry which has been going on for 40 or 50 
years could leally continue, even if the paper-making industry did 
not expand at all I know that they have uow to go to Hoshanga- 
bad, Oential India, Sambalpoie, etc , in Bihai and Oiissa and the 
Puniab Raw material is not easily available and they are paying 
Rs 2 pel maund for it landed in Calcutta ” 

27 ' Would it be possible to inciease the supply of sahat grass 
materially by opening out new aieas without the cost of tiansport 
becoming piohibitive^ If not, does the expansion of the industry 
depend on the use of othei materials? 

28 What has been your experience of the use of bamboos foi the 
manufacture of pulp? 

29. Do you consider that the existence of large forests of bamboos 
gives this country an advantage in the manufacture of ptilp as 
compared with other countiies? 

30 So far as India is concerned, how does the bamboo compare 
with sahm and othei glasses in respect of — 

(а) the quantities available, 

(б) continuity of supply, 

(c) accessibility of supply, 

(d) cheapness, 

(e) quality of the pulp inanuf actui ed ? 

What are the piimaiy classes of bamboo you considei suitable for 
the manuf actui e of pulp? 

31 Apait fioni <;ahm glass, are theie any other grasses in India 
which aie suitable foi pulp manufactuie? How do thej’- compare 
with sahai gia'^s in lespect of the points mentioned in question 30? 

32 Aie lags available for your pui poses in sufficient quantities 

and at a reasonable cost? , 

33 Have you expeiienced any difficulty in obtaining foiest 
leases oi concessions foi the collection of yoiii piimaiy raw 
materials? Ti so, what was the natuie of the difficulty? 

34 Do you find it necessaiy to impoit any quantity of — 

{a) your piimaiy law inateiials, 

(&) foieign pulp? 

If so, aie the impoitations lequiied merely to supplement the 
domestic supplies or foi the pioduction of special kinds of papei? 
Fioin what countiies do you import, and at what prices? If 
possible please give — 

(t) fob pi ice per ton (m sterling), 

(tz) port of iinpoitation, 

(^^^) freight, insuiance, etc 
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(tv) landing cliarges, 

(v) transpoit charges to mill, 

(vt) customs duty (if any). 

35 Do yon get any special fi eight late by sea, nvei or lail for 
youi piimaiy raw mateiials? Do you consider you are at any 
disadvantage in this respect ? 

B • — Auxiltary 

The term auxiliary law materials ’’ covers lime, all chemicals 
and dyes, and consumable stoies and generally all law materials 
othei than the piimaiy raw mateiials and purchased pulp. 

36 What aie the chief auxiliary law materials used in your 
mill, and what aie youi total requirements of each in one yeai^ 

37 What quantity of each of the chief auxiliary raw materials 
IS lequiied — 

(а) pel ton of unbleached pulp, if you aie manufacturing 

pulp for sale^ 

(б) pel ton of finished paper, if you aie manufactuiing 

papei ^ 

38 Which of the chief auxiliary raw mateiials aie — 

A Imported from abroad ^ 

13 Manufactured and purchased in India ^ 

C Manufactured by you fiom othei mateiials ^ 

In case A. please give — 

(а) countiv of oiigin, 

(б) fob puce (in sterling), 

(c) port of importation, 

(d) fi eight, insuiance, etc , 

(e) landing chaiges, 

(/) transport chaiges to mill, 

(g) customs duty, 

In case 13, please give — 

(а) market price, 

(б) tiansport and other chaiges, 

and state where and by whom the materials aie manufactured 

In case C, please give the paiticulais asked for under A or B 
for the materials purchased, and the cost of manufactuie in vour 
mill according to the customary unit of production 

39 Which of the materials mentioned in the answei to question 
36, if not alieady manufactured in India, 

(a) aie likely to be manufactuied^ 

(h) are not likely to be manufactuied^ 

Please state the leasons for the opinion given 
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III — Labottb 
'A — Field labour. 

40 How laLoureis are employed in extracting and collect- 
ing your primal y raw materials in tlie field or forest? Please give 
foi tlie year 1913-14 and tlie last complete yeai for wliicli fiffuies 
are available — 

(a) tlie total wages bill for sucb labour, 

(5) tbe average wages pei man 

Tbe increases in tbe rates of wages between tlie two years should 
be stated, and tbe dates when they veie given 

41 Have you any difficulty in obtaining sucb labour? If so, 
wbat? 

42 Is tbe labour indigenous, or has it to be imported from other 
paits of India P Wbetbei tbe one oi tbe otbei, is it always avail- 
able in sufficient quantities ^ 

43 Does this laboui lequiie any special training? If so, is 
it leadily trained? 


’ B — Mill labour 

44 Do tbe processes of manufacture lequire much expert super- 
vision involving tbe employment of skilled labour imported from 
abioad? 

45 Wbat number of impoited labourers are employed at present 
and wbat would be tbe number required if tbe factory were worked 
to full capacity P 

4G Wbat piogiess has been made since tbe factory was estab- 
lished in tbe substitution of Indian foi imported labour? Is it 
anticipated that eventually tbe employment of imported labour will 
be uimecessaiyP Wffiat facilities aie given to Indian woikmen to 
acquire training in skilled work or for training apprentices P 

47 How do tbe rates of wages paid to imported workmen com- 
paie with tbe rates paid for similar work in other countries P 

48 Wbat IS tbe total number of Indian workmen employed and 
wbat are tbe average rates of wages of tbe different classes? 

49 Please give for tbe year 1913-14 and tbe last complete 
yeai for which figures are available — 

{a) tbe total wages bill for Indian mill labour, 

(6) tbe average wages per man in tbe different classes. 

Tbe increases in tbe rates of wages between tbe two years should 
be stated and tbe dates when they were given 

50 Is tbe Indian labour force sufficient? Is it drawn from tbe 
vicinity of tbe factory oi fiom other parts of India? 

51 Has it been found that tbe Indian labourer improves with 
training^ How does bis efficiency compare with that of workmen 
in Western countries employed on similar work? 
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52 'Wliat arrangements liave you made foi housing your labour 
and for promoting its welfare in otber directions? 

lY — ^PowER (including Puel) 

53. Is tbe power used in the factoiy deiived fiom electiicity, 
or steam, or from some otber source'’ 

54 If elfectiic power is used, from wbat source is it obtained 
aud wbat is tbe cost per unit? How does tbe cost compare witb 
tbe rates obtained elsewhere in India and in otber countries? 

55 If steam powei is used, is coal tbe fuel employed'’ If not, 
wbat IS tbe fuel ? Is tbe lattei available in sufficient quantities P 

56 Wbat IS tbe total quantity of fuel lequiied per unit of out- 
put wbetber foi power pioduction or for otber purposes, for (^) pulp 
and (^^) paper? 

If you purchase electiic cuirent fiom an outside supply, please 
give also tbe nunibei of units lequiied per unit of output in addition 
to tbe fuel used 

57 Yiom wbat distance is tbe fuel brought, and wbat is the 
fiee-on-truck price in tbe case of coal, and in tbe case of otber fuel 
at tbe souice of supply? And wbat is tbe cost of transport pei ton 
in each case^ If fuel is pui chased locally, wbat is the price pe-' 
ton delivered at tbe milP 

58 Do you own or contiol youi own souices of supply of fuel^* 
If so, bow many yeai'^’ supply have you of tbe kind of fuel used 
by you? 

59 If your fuel is wood, have you obtained any concession from 
tbe Government or otbei peison^’ Wbat is tbe royalty payable, and 
wbat are tbe conditions of tbe concession ? (Supply a copy of youi 
concession ) 

V — Market 
A I — For pa/per. 

60 YTbat is tbe total Indian pioduction of paper (excluding 
band-made paper) so far as it can be ascertained or estimated foi tbe 
following periods. — 

1909- 10. 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

Ayeiage of tbe last five pre-war yeais. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Aveiage of tbe four post-war years. ' 
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61 Wliat do you estimate is tlie total Indian demand for — 

(a) paper of all kinds, 

(b) sucli kinds of papei as are, or aie likely to be, manufac- 

tuied in India P 

G2 Is it likely that the Indian demand will substantially 
inciease in the near fiituieP If so, what aie the leasons for your 
belief P 

63 In what paits of India aie 3’-oui piincipal markets situated, 
and what are the distances which sepaiate them fiom the milP 

64 Are there any inaikets in India in which, owing to their 
distance fiom the ports, j’^ou are more easily able to compete against 
the foieign manufactuiei ? If so, please slate which these markets 
are, and the approximate demand in each 

65 Do you consider that the expoifc of paper from India ta 
au}' foieign couiitiies is piobable^ Jf so, to what countiies and 
■VI hat kinds of papei Can you foim any estimate of the quantities 
which India might eveiituallv be able to export^ 

66 Is the papei manufactured by j'ou purchased by (a) Govern- 
ment and (6) Public bodies, such as Municipalities and Port Trusts? 
If so, please state the extent of their pui chases and the puces paid 
during — 

(^)»the wai peiiod, 

(tz) each of the last five years 

"VVeie the puces leceived bj’’ you duiing the -nai the niaiket 
puces then pi evading^ 

67 Is the papei manufactured by you consumed by newspapeis? 

If so, what IS the extent of their demand? If not, what aie the 
reasons P ^ 


B rr—For fzili). 

The questions in this section aie intended mainly foi those firms 
which manufactuie pulp foi sale, or are likely to do so. 

68 Do you considei that the manufacture of pulp by firms in 
India for sale, and not for consumption in then own paper mills, 
IS likeljr to establish itself and develop ^ 

69. Please state the quantities of pulp (if any) which you have 
sold in each of the last ten years 

70 Do jmu asciibe the piesent impoitations of foreign pulp to 
the inadequacy of the domestic supply of raw mateiials, oi to the 
unsuitability of pulp made fiom Indian mateiials foi certain kinds 
of papers P To what extent do you considei that the piesent im- 
poitations of pulp could be leplaced by pulp pioduced in India P 

71 "What do you estimate is (a) the piesent, (5) the possible 
domestic market foi India pulp^ Por what kinds of pulp is there 
a maiket in India at piesent^ 
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72 Do you considei that the expoit of pulp fiom India to any 
foieign countries is piobable? If so, to what countiies and what 
kinds of pulp^ Can you foiin any estimate of^the quantities India 
might eventually be able to expoit® 

VI — DoiiEiGX Competition 
Pafer 

Sepal ate questions have not been fiamed with regard to foieign 
competition in pulp The questions in this section indicate the 
points which aie considei ed important, and in so far as they aie 
lelevant, mutatis muianchs, to the conditions in the pulp industry, 
the Boaid would be glad to have the observations of the firms 
which manufactuie pulp for sale 

73 Which are the foieign countiies fiom which competition in 
the Indian maikets is keenest ^ 

74 Is the competition keenei in some kinds or qualities of paper 
than in otheiS'^ If so, please specify these kinds and qualities 

75 From what law mateiials aie the kinds of papei made which 
aie imported into India and compete with the paper manufactuied 
by you^’ 

76 Please state in lespect of those kinds of papei which foim 
the bulk of youi output — 

(t) The prices at which imported paper has entered the 
countiy and been sold during — 

(а) 1912, 1913 and 1914, 

(б) 1917 and 191S, 

(c) 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24 

{^^) The puces lealised by you for the same kinds 

If possible the fob" price (in sterling) of imp oi ted papei should. 
be given and the following items shown sepaiately — 

Freight 

Insuiance and tiade chaiges 
Customs duty 
Landing chaiges 

If this IS not possible, then state the c i f price 'plus Customs 
duty and landing chaiges 

77 Fiom what souices is infoiniation obtainable as to the prices 
at which luipoited paper enteis the countiy? How fai do you 
consider the mfoimation obtained fiom these sources leliable^ 

78 How fai are the quotations in the Tiade Journals in accord 
with the puces at which tiansactions actually take placed To 
what extent do such quotations foim the basis of the teims on which 
you youiself do business ^ Aie the puces at which papei is actually 
expoited appreciably below the home puces quoted in foieign Trade 
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Journals? If so, Ly wliat percentage appioximately sHould tlie 
quoted price be reduced? 

79 Have you any reason to suppose tbat prices at wbicb foreign 
producers sell for expoit to India are unreinuneiative, i e , beloiv 
ibe cost of production, or leaving only a small margin of profit to 
tbe pioducer? If so, please state fully your reasons and tbe 
evidence on wbicb you rely. 

80 In wbicb of tbe Indian markets is foreign competition 
keenest ^ 

81 To wbai causes do you attiibuie tbe low prices at wbicb 
loreign paper bas entered India since tbe war^ How far do you 
considei these lauses permanent oi tempoiai}’’^ 

82, Please compare tbe fieigbt you bave to pay to reach youi 
markets in India with tbe total fi eights — sea and lail — payable on 
impoits to tbe same marlcets 

83 Compaie tbe Itailway freight paid by importers from tbe 
ports to selected up-country maikets and tbe Railway fi eights paid 
on tbe pioduce of your mill to tbe same maikets 

N B — ^Wliat IS desiied is concrete instances giving tbe name of 
tbe poit, tbe names of tbe up-countiy stations, the distances, lates 
per maund pei mile, etc 

84 Have any instances lecently come to your notice in wbicb 
'Continental papei bas been le-exported from tbe United Kingdom 
as British manufactures^ If so, please give tbe evidence on wbicb 
you rely, and state whether you asciibe tbe fact to depreciated 
exchanges or to other causes 

85 Do you consider tbat, as compared with tbe foreign manu- 
facturer, tbe Indian manufacturei is at a disadvantage in all oi any 
of tbe following poifits — 

(o) tbe cost of plant and macbineiy, 

(6) tbe cost of expel t labour, 

(c) tbe cost or efficiency of ordinary laboui, 

{d) tbe collection and tiansport of tbe piimaiy raw materials, 
(e) tbe cost of auxiliaiy law mateiials and consumable stoies, 
(/) fi eights on finished goods, 

{g) tbe maintenance of stocks of spaie parts, 

(7t) customs duty on impoited mateiials, 

(t) tbe laising of capital 

Wbeie possible definite figuies should be 'given, e g , comparing 
tbe cost of plant and macbineiy elected in India with tbe coiie- 
sponding cost in Western countiies, oi coinpaiing tbe wages of 
imported expert woikmen in India with tbe wages they would draw 
in tbeir own countiies If tbeie are “ seasonal difficulties in 
connection with tbe collection and transport of tbe primary raw 
materials these should be explained 

86 Which of tbe disadvantages mentioned in your answei to 
question 85 do you legard as peimanent and wbicb as temporary? 
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Tor wliat period in your opinion aie tlie temporary disadvantages 
likely to opeiate^ 


VII — E,duiPM;ENT 

87 Do you consider tliat your mill is sufficiently large as an 
'economic unit of pioduction to ensure economy? "Wliat in youi 
opinion IS tke smallest unit of production wkicli can be operated 
'economically under piesent-day conditions? 

88 Does tbe manufactuie of (a) pulp and (6) papei lequire tbe 
use of elaboiate and expensive machmeiyP 

89 Wbat peicentage of your total capital outlay bas been 
incuiied on plant and macbineiy^ 

90 Give a biief desciiption of your plant and macbinery, 
stating tbe numbei and makes of tbe piincipal machines opeiated, 
.and tbe dates on vbicb tbey weie fiist brought into use 

91 Do you considei your macbinery and other equipment suffi- 
ciently up-to-date and efficient to enable you to compete successfully 
against tbe foreign manufacture! ^ 

92 Is it a fact that duiing, and since, tbe war many improve- 
ments have been effected in pulp and papei -making piocesses and 
macbinery ? 

93 Have you, since 1914, adopted any new processes of manu- 
factuie, 01 have you installed new plant and macbinery in leplace- 
ment of, oi in addition to, tbe old plant? If so, give a biief 
•description of them and state wbethei the lesults have fulfilled tbe 
texpectations entei tamed 

94 Do you contemplate either — 

(a) any impoitant leplacement of tbe existing plant in your 

mill, 01 

(b) any extension of tbe plant by tbe addition of new 

macbmeiyP 

H so, please give paiticulais 

95 Wbat parts of tbe macbinery, if any, are made in India? 


VIII — Capital Account 

96 Wbat IS tbe block value of your propeity, as it stood in your 
books at tbe end of tbe last complete year foi which figures are 
available, under tbe following beads — 

(а) Leases and concessions 

(б) Lands 

(c) Buildings 

{d) Plant and Macbineiy 

(e) Otbei miscellaneous assets 
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97 Do tlie figures given m answer to question 96 lepresent tlie 
actual cost of tlie various assets, oi tlieir value after depreciation 
has been wiitten ofi^ ‘In tbe latter case, please state tbe total 
amount wiitten ofi for depreciation since inanufactuie commenced, 
and in tlie foimei case ilie total of tbe depiecialion fund (if any) 
wbicb bas been accumulated 

98 .Apait from any question of an increase in tbe leplacement 
cost of plant and inacbineiy due to a geneial use in tbe pi ice le^el, 
are tbe sums actually set aside foi depieciation since manufactuie 
commenced equal to, gieatei tban, oi less tban, tbe sums wbicb 
ought to bave been set aside accoiding to tbe rates of depreciation 
wbicb you consider suitable? (See Question 116 ) 

99 Wbat do ^mu estimate would be tbe present-day cost undei 
tbe beads (a) buildings, and (b) plant and macbmeiy, of eiectino 
a mill having tbe same output as youi present mill ^ How does tbe 
figure compare with tbe block value of youi present mill undei tbe 
same beads, and would tbe operating cost of a new mill established 
now be greater or smaller tban youis? 

100 Give brief particulars of tbe sums spent on tbe purchase 
of plant and macbineij'- in each of tbe years 1917 to 1924', and tbe 
rate of exchange at which funds were i emitted. 

101 Wbat IS tbe total (a) autboiized, (6) subscribed, (c) paid- 
up capital of tbe Company^ How is it divided between Piefeience^ 
Ordinary and Deferred shares^ 

102 At wbat late of inteiest is tbe dividend payable on tbe 
Preference shares P Are these shares entitled to cumulative 
dividends'’ If so, state tbe dates on which they weie fii’st entitled 
to rank for dividends and ivbetbei any dividends are in arrears. 

103 IJndei wbat conditions do tbe Deferred shares participate 
in tbe profits of tbe Company 

104 Please prepare a statement showing for each year since 
tbe establishment of tbe Company — 

{a) Tbe amount of tbe paid-up share capital (Piefeience, 

Oidinaiy and Deferred) ranking for dividend, 

(b) Tbe actual amounts distributed as dividends on each class 

of capital, and 

(c) Tbe percentage on tbe paid-up share capital of each class 

which tbe dividend represented 

105 Wbat IS tbe average rate of dividend on tbe Ordinary 
shares for tbe full period 

106 Wliat IS tbe amount of tbe debenture loans (if any) raised 
by tbe Company P At wbat dates were they issued, and wbat is 
tbe rate of interest payable P If any period bas been fixed for tbe 
redemption of tbe debenture loan, it should be stated Similarly, 
if a debenture sinking fund bas been established, tbe annual rate 
ol contribution should be given 
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107. Wliat IS tlie amount of tlie Eeserve Fund (if any) created 
by tbe Company ^ Has tbis amount been accumulated from surplus 
profits, or from otbei sources, & Q j by tbe rssue of shares at a 
pr emrum ? 

108 Wbat addrtronal caprtal (rf any) ^rould rt be necessary to 
rarse rn order to carry out any sclreme of replacement or estensron 
of plant wbrcb tbe Company contemplate ^ 


IX — Cost of PnonucTioisr 
Tbe cost of productron falls under two beads — 

(a) Works costs, and 

(b) Overhead charges 

Tbe latter bead — overhead charges — rncludes — 

' (i) Interest on workrng caprtal 
(ii) Deprecratron 

(^^^) Head office expenses and Agents’ commrssron 

Tbe bead “ Works Costs ” covers all other expendrture on tbe pro- 
ductron of pulp or paper Tbe drvrdends on share caprtal are not 
rncluded rn tbe cost of productron, nor rs tbe interest on debenture 
and other loans rn so far as tbe sums so r arsed have been devoted to 
fixed caprtal expendrture 


(a) Woniis Costs 

109 Please fill up tbe five Forms annexed to tbe questronnaire 
regardrng Works Costs 

Tbe followrng explanations may be useful — 


(«) Tbe Board are anxrous to have as full rnformatron as 
possrble regarding tbe cost of production, but they 
recognise the difficulty wbicb manufacturers may feel 
in disclosing to tbe public tbe details of tbeir practice 
and then works costs Great stress was lard on tbe 
importance of publicity in paiagiapb 303 of tbe Fiscal 
Commission’s Bepoit, and tbe Boaid also have ex- 
plained tbe views tbej'’ bold in paragiapb 41 of tbeir 
Thud Eeport on tbe Grant of Protection to tbe Steel 
Industry It rests with tbe manufacturers themselves 
to decide wbat information can be given publicly, and 
nothing will be published which tbe witness desires 
to be tieated as confidential At tbe same time, tbe 
Board cannot base tbeir recommendations merely on 
confidential information Tbe publication of tbe 
details of tbe works costs of each firm may not be 
es'^ential because tbe Board may be able by comparison 
of tbe vaiious figuies submitted to aiiive at a staiidaid 
or aveiage figure for each item But it is veiy 
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desiiable tliai tlie total of tlie woiks costs sliould be 
disclosed lu all eases 

(h) Tke five Foiins in vliicli it is desiied tkat tke figuies- 
skould be compiled kave been drawn up in older tfiat 
tke figuies given by dilfeient films may be compaiable. 
In Form I tke actual expendituie of tke year undei 
tke vaiious keads skould be skown, wkereas in tke 
otker foui foims it is tke cost pei unit of output tkat is 
desiied Foims II, III and lY aie concerned witk 
tke tkiee stages of tke manufactuie of papei from tke 
law mateiials Tke final pioduct of tke first stage 
(unbleacked pnlp) becomes tke law mateiial of tke 
next, and similarly tke final pioduct of tke second 
stage (bleacked pulp) becomes tke law material of tke 
tkiid It IS koped tkat tke manufacturers will be able 
to fuinisk statements of Woilcs Costs divided ovei tke 
tkiee stages in tins vay, but if tke system of accoimt- 
ing lendeis tkis difiicult, tke second stage may be 
omitted and only Foims II and lY filled up. Some 
of tke keads included in all tke foims cannot be 
assigned to one stage latkei tkan anotkei except by 
some s 3 '’stem of allocation, and tke peicentage of tke 
total expendituie undei suck keads allocated to eack 
stage skould be given Foim Y skould be filled up 
by tke films wkick manufactuie tkeii own ckemicals, 
01 some of tkem 

(c) Tke yeais for wkick figuies kave been asked for are 
1913-14, 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24 If, however, 
foi any leason 1913-14 is not legaided as typical of 
tke pie-wai peiiod, tke figuies of an eailier yeai may 
be taken Foi tke post-wai peiiod, tke figuies of tke 
last tkiee complete yeais for wkick figuies aie available 
skould be taken 

{d) Tke figure given against primaiy law materials, auxiliary 
raw materials, oi puickased pulp skould be tke cost 
deliveied at tke mill and will include tke cost of all 
labour employed in collection oi tianspoit Tke cost 
of suck labour tkerefoie is necessaiily excluded from 
tke item “ Labour ” in tke forms. Similarly in Form 
III tke cost of inanuf actui ed unbleacked pulp skould 
be tke cost pei ton given in Statement O 
multiplied by tke quantity lequiied to secuie an out- 
put of one ton of bleacked pulp Tke same explana- 
tion applies, mutatis mutandis , to Statement lY Tke 
cost above mateiials at eack stage includes only tke 
costs actually incuiied at tkat stage or, if tke expendi- 
tuie IS not diiectly incuiied at one stage latker tkan 
anotkei, tken tke skaie of suck expenditure determined 
by tke system of allocation. 
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(c) If at any stage of tlie piocess of manufactuie materials 
are recoveied and can be used again, tbe credits taken 
foi sucb lecoveiies should be entered in tbe forms^ 
and tbe manner in wbiob sucb credits are taken 
explained 

(/) In Forms I to Y, Power and Fuel are shown as one item, 
but it is piefeiable (if possible) that they should be 
shown sepal ately. 

110 Was the works cost inci eased in any of the years for 
Avhich figures have been given owing to the fact that the mill was 
V 01 king at less than its full capacity*'^ If so, vhicli were the items 
piincipally affected? To what extent would they probably have 
been reduced if a full output had been obtained? 

111 Do you legaid the woiks cost of the last year foi which 
figures have been given as abnoimally high for any other reason? 
If possible, furnish an estimate of the works cost foi some future 
year on the assumption that — 

(n) conditions are normal, 

(h) an output is obtained equivalent to the full capacity of 
the plant 

112 Have you adopted a system of cost accounting? If so, will 
you place before tbe Board, foi examination and return, your cost 
sheets for the last complete year foi which they have been prepared? 

113. Aie you in a position to furnish the Board with information 
as to the works costs of pulp and paper in any competing country 
for any yeai since the war? 

(6) OVERHE4.D Charges 
(i) De'preciation 

114^ What are the rates of depieciation allowed by the Income- 
tax authorities? Do you consider that, in calculating the cost 
of production of pulp and paper, these rates of depreciation are 
suitable? If not, what lates do you suggest, and why? 

115. What IS the sum required annually for depreciation at 
Income-tax rates on the total block account — 

{a) if the assets are valued at cost, 

(6) if the assets are taken at then value after deductmg all 
depreciation written off up-to-date? 

The depieciation should be shown separately for — 

Buildings 

Plant and machineij^ in continuous operation 
Other plant and machinery 
Other assets 

If you consider that rates other than the Income-tax rates should 
be adopted, please calculate the sums required annually for depre- 
ciation at these rates also 
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116 Taking tlie figures given by you in answer to question 99 
as the piesent-daj'- cost of the buildings and machineiy lequiied foi 
a mill having the same output as 3 ^our present mill, calculate the 
■sum required annually foi depieciation at Income-tax rates and at 
the rates you consider should be adopted if you think the Income-tax 
jrates are unsuitable 

117 Taking the total amount of depieciation to be written off 
accoiding to tlie vaiious methods given in que'^tions 11^ and 11 0 
what IS the incidence per ton of finished paper (or pulp, if only 
pulp IS manufactured by you) — 

(«) accoiding to the piesent output of the mill (which should 
be stated), 

(h) according to the output equivalent to the full capacity 
of the plants 


(71) Woy'Jn'ng Capital 

1 18 What IS the woiking capital which the Company requires— 
(i) according to its present output, and 

(^^) according to the output equivalent to its full capacity? 

119 Is the Company able to provide all the working capital 
it lequiiC's fiom sliaie and debenture capital, 01 is it necessary to 
boiiow additional capital foi this puipose^ 

120 If additional working capital has to be borrowed, what 
is the amount boi lowed and the late of interest payable P 

121 Compare the woiking capital with the cost of one month’s 
output (works cost onty, excluding overhead charges) 

122 T\Tiat IS the average value of the stocks of finished goods 
held bj^ the Company P What pel rod normally elapses between 
production and payment'’ 

123 Do the Company find it necessary to hold large stocks of 
coal or raw materials P If so, the average value of the stocks held 
should be stated 


(ill) Agents’ Commission and Head, Office expenses 

124 Has the Conipanj'' a head ofiice other than the office of the 
local management P Is it under the control of a firm of Managing 
Agents P 

125 If "the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, state — 

(^) the annual amount of the head office expenses, 

(ii) the Agents’ commission 

126 How IS the amount of the Agents’ commission determined^ 

127 What is the cost of — 

(■^) head office expenses, 

(ii) Agents’ commission. 
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pei ton of fimslied paper (or pnlp, if only pnlp is manufactured) 
according to — 

(^) tile present output, 

{i%) tlie output equivalent to tlie full capacity of tlie plant? 


X M \NIJF ICTURER’ S PrOI- II s 

128 Wliat late of dividend do you consider a fair leturn on 
Oidmaiy and Defeiied sliaies^ 

129 If 5*0111 Company contemplated tlie establisliinent of a new 

paper mill, oi tlie puicbase of new macliineiy for tlie existing mill 

wlietliei b}’’ way of extension oi leplacement — wbai lates of 
interest do you consider it would be necessary to offer on (a) 
Preference shares and (6) Debentures in order to attract capital, 
assuming that the profits made in the industiy showed a substantial 
maigin after providing the mteiest on the existing shares oi 
debentuies^ 

130 If it weie decided to I'ssue Oidinaiy shares, what do you 

consider would be the minimum probable leLuin which would be 
likety to attract investors? o 

131 What is the incidence pei ton of papei (or pulp, if paper 
IS not manufactured b}^ 5mu) of — 

(u) the fair return on the Ordinal y and Defeiied shaies as 
given in answer to question 128, 

Qj) the full dividends on the paid-up Piefeience shaies, 

(c) the full mteiest on the debentuies in so far as the pioceeds 
of the debentuies have been devoted to fixed capital 
expendituie and not used as woiking capital? 

N B — The figuie should be given both on the present rate of 
output and the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant. 

XI — Claim for Protection 

132 In paragraph 97 of then Report, the Fiscal Commission 
laid down three conditions wh^ch in ordinary cases ought to be 
satisfied by industries claiming protection Do you consider that 

those conditions are satisfied in the case of industry ^ 

in particular — 

A Do 5 mu claim that the industry possesses' natuial advan- 
tages, such as an abundant supply of raw materials, 
cheap power, a sufficient supply of labour or a large 
home market? 

B Do you claim that, without the help of protection, the 
industry is not likel 5 ' to develop at all or is not likely 
to develop so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of 
the counti-}’- ? 

B 
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C. Do you claim iliat the industry will eventually be able to 
iace world competition without protection? 


These conditions have been appioved by the Government of 
India and by the Legislative Assembly, and it is theiefoie of great 
importance to asceitam whethei they ai’e satisfied If 3 ’'ou considei 


that 


the paper infh str 


the pulp mclustiv 
opinion should be fullj’^ explained 


fulfills these conditions, the leasons for your 


133 Do 3 ^ou claim that n*e plap "' jn^ustTy satisfies either oi both 
of the conditions mentioned in paiagiaph 98 of the Discal Com- 
mission’s Repoit, ^7z — 

(a) That the industiy is one in which the advantages of laige 

scale pioduction can be achieved, and that increasing 
output would mean inci easing econom^^ of pioduction*^ 

(b) That it IS probable that in course of time the whole needs 

of the country could be supplied bv the home 
pioduction*^ 


134 Do 3 ’ou considei that fhe impoitance on 

national giounds and theiefoie deseives piotection apart fioni 
economic considei ations ^ 


135 Do you considei that theie are any featuies of the industiy 
which make it peculiailj’’ suitable to Indian economic conditions*’ 

136 Do 3 ''ou claim that piotective duties should be imposed on 

paper of all kinds i . n -r t 

01 onlj’- on sucli kinds as compete with Indian 
pioductsP In the lattei case, please specify cleaily the kinds of 


Dfij'Gr 

on -which 3 ''ou desiie that piotective duties should be 

imposed Can these kinds be readily* distinguished foi Customs 
pui poses from othei kinds** 


137 What special measuies (if any) do you suggest to safeguaid 
papei 01 pulp industiies against undeisellmg by leason of. — 

(a) depieciated exchanges, 

(b) subsidized fi eights, 

(c) any cause othei than a reduction in the foreign cost*’ " 


138 What is the amount of piotection the industry receives 
at present owing to — 

(а) the existing Customs duties, 

(б) transport charges between the countij’’ of production and 

the port of entry, z e , freight, insurance j trade charges 
and landing charges? 


139 What is the amount of the protection which you consider 
necessary ** 

/ N B . — The reasons for proposing the particular rate recom- 
mended should be explained 


r 
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140 The papei mdustiy has been m existence in India for a 
numhei of yeais Hom’' is it that the industiy is still in need of 
piotectionP 

141 Piotection has been claimed both foi finished papei and 
foi pnlp Do you consider that there, is any conflict between these 
two claims, and, if so, how do you piopose that they should be 
leconciled^’ Piom the national point of view which do you consider 
the more impoitant? '' 


/ 
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FORM I. 

Statement showing the total expenditure incurred on the production 

of during certain years. 


(See question 109 ) 


(1) Primary raw materials 

(2) Purchased pulfi 

(3) AuMliary raw materials 

(4) Mill labour 

(5) Power and fuel 


1913-14 


1921-22 1922-23 


1923-24 


(6) Ordmaiy cuiient repairs and main- 
tenance of buildings plant and 
machinery 


(7) Geneial services, supenusion and 
local office charges 


(8) Miscellaneous, e g , lent, municiiial 
taxes, insuiance, etc 


(9) Any other single item not enumei- 
ated aho\e which amounts to 5 
per cent or more of the total 
expendituie 


\ 


Total 


Total pioduction of paper (or pulp, if 
papei IS not manufactured) for 
the yeai 
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EORM II 


Statement showing the works cost per toil of unbleached pulp 

(See question 109 ) 



1013-14 1921-22 1022 23 1923 24 


(1) Pnmar3 raw matenals 

(2) Auxiliarj' law mateiiah 

<(3) Mill labour 

(4) Powei and fuel 

•(5) Ordinary current repairs and main- ; 
tcnance of buildings, plant and 1 
macbiner} 

fC) General serMces, supei vision and 
local olbce charges 

•(7) Miscellaneous, eg, rent, municipal 
taxes, insurance, etc 

•(8) Anv other single item not enumer- 
ated abo\ e Inch amounts to 5 
poi ceit or more of the total 
expenditure 



Gredit for matenals recovered (if any) 
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FORM III 

Statement showing the iiorhs cost per ton of hJeached pulp. 

(See question 109 ) 



1913 14 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 


(1) Manufactured unbleached pulp 

(2) Purchased unbleached pulp 

(3) AuMliary raw matenals 

(4) Mill labour 

(5) Pow'er and fuel 

(6) Ordinary cuircnt repairs and main- 

tenance of buildings, plant and 
machinerj’^ 

(7) General services, supervision and 

local office chaiges 

(8) Miscellaneous, c g , rent, municipal 

taxes, msuranco, etc 

(9) Any other single item not enumer- 

ated above ivhich amounts to 5 
pel cent or more of the total ex- 
penditure 



Credit for materials recovered (if any) 
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FORM IV. 

Statement showing the works cost per ton of finished paper. 

(See question 109 ) 


(1) Manufactuied bleached pulp 

(2) Purchased bleached pulp 

(3) Auxiliary raw materials 

(4) Mill labour 

(5) Power and fuel 

(C) Ordinary curient repairs and main- 
tenance of buildings, plant and 
machmery 

(7) General services, super\ision and 

local office charges 

(8) Miscellaneous, e g , rent, municipal 

taxes, msurance, etc 

(9) Any other single item not enumer- 

ated above which amounts to 5 
per cent or more of the total ex- 
penditure 

Total 

Credit for materials recovered (it any) 


Nett total 


Total production of finished paper for 
the 3 'ear 


1913-14 

1921 22 

1922-23 

1923-24 





















FORM V 


Statement showing the works cost 'perAon of man'iifacUirmg certain 

chemicals^ in the mill 


in 

(See question 109 ) 


■ 

ion 14 

1021 22 

1022 23 

1023 24 

(1) Mateiiils 

(2) Mill labour 

(3) Power and fuel 

(4) Ordmaiy current repaus and main- 

tenance ot budding'-, plant and 
machinery 

(5) General sen ices, supenision and 

local office cliargcs 

(G) Miscellaneous c g , lent, municipal 
taxes, insuiancc, etc 

(7) Any other single item not enumer- 
ated aboie which amounts to 5 
per cent or more of tlie total 
expenditure 

Total 

Credit for materi Is recovered (if any) 

Nett total 

Total production off 
for (he year 

i 


i 

! 











* A separate form will be used for each cl e meal manafactuied 
f I'll! m the name of the chemical 
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1^0 II —QUESTIONNAIRE FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

(Lettei , dated the 1st May 1984, to oil Local Governments ) 

1 am diiected to imite a reference to tlie Resolution of the Government 
of India in the Commeice Department, No 38-T , dated the 10th April, re- 
onixting to the Tariff Board foi enquiry the case for the piotection of the 
Raiioi inaustij 

2 The Boaid are anxious to collect as eaily as possible all available 
lUKumation concerning the existing conditions i elating to the manufacture 
of maf'hine-made papei and papei pulp and the piospef*ts of the fufcuie 
development of the industiy in your Piovince 

3 1 am accordingly’ io lequest that you viU be so good as to fuinish 
the Boara vith detailed information on the following points — 

A Wliat fuithei research has been made hy the Depaitment of Industries 
111 youi Piovince regarding — 

(1) the existence, quantity and suitability of grass, bamboo or other 
forest materials foi the manufactuie of pulp and papei , 

(2} the pioximity and accessibility of the source of supply of these 
matei lals , 

13) the quantity, kind and cost of fuel available, 

(4) the available quantity, location and cost of lime, 

•(5) the available supply of labour foi the mill and the wages which 
the workmen would leceive, 

i(6) (a) suitable sites for the location of papei mills, 

(b) whethei any mills have so far been erected in your Province and, 
if so, whether any of them have been located on any of the 
sites selected by Mr Peaison, Economist of the Forest Resell ch 
Institute, Dehra Dun, and referred to in his “ Note on the 
utilization of bamboo for the manufacture of papei pulp ” 
(1913) 

R (1) (a) What is the amount of royalty levied P 

(h) Have any concessions for extracting or collecting the necessary 
materials been granted by^ the Local Government? 

(c) What aie the conditions governing the concessions (if any) which 
have already been granted, and uhat conditions are likely to govern the 
grant of them in future-’ 

(2) VHiether theie is any local sentiment against the grant of such 
-concessions, and, if so, whether your Government null be able to conciliate 
this by the piospect of the economic develoiiment of the provincial resources 
for the papei industry 

C What are the conditions of transport and what is the cost of fi eight 
by load, river, rail or sea — ^ivhichever method or methods would be necessary S’ 

D AVhat IS the extent 'of the local demand foi machine-made papei ? 

E ^Vliat stage has the industrv leached in your Province 

I am further to request that, if possible, maps illustrating y’our replies 
to Questions A (2), A (4) and A (6) above may accompany the replies 

1 The Boaid would be glad to receive y’oiir reply to this letter before 
the end of May. ^ ' 
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Witness No. 1. 

Indian Paper Maker’s Association, Calcutta. 

A — ^Written 

Statement I — Copy of Bepresentaiion of Indian Taper Maheih Assoc?®- 

twn, dated 15th June 192S, to the Government of India, Department of 

( C 111 III Cl ( c 

1 am directed to address you on the subject of a proposed special pro- 
tective tariff for the paper-making industiy in India 

2 The papei mill industiy has been established in this countiy foi nearly 
sixty yeais, but its expansion lias been small compaTed mtli that of the 
cotton mill or jute mill industry both of which found a footing in the 
country at about the same period It is true that the consumption of ^ 
paper m India has not attained high proportions and is certainly low per 
head of population, but it is well-known that the quantit 3 ’^ of papei imported 
annually exceeds the output of the Indian Mills Thus one of the first 
questions in connection with this appeal must naturally be whether the 
industry is one which is economically sound Perhaps the readiest answer 

to this IS to be found in the fact that, although Europe and Ameiica have 
developed a very highly organised and financially strong woodpulp industry,, 
paper of Indian manufacture and of Indian materials still holds its place irr 
the Indian market after many years of fieice competition The Indian 
industry is to-day re-organising itself for a continuance of the struggle 
It will take some time to recover from the effects of the recent slump, 
aggravated as these were by the enormous quantities of paper imported by 
speculators in expectation of continued high rates of exchange and subse- 
quently thrown upon the market at prices far below the cost of manufac- 
ture Yet it may nevertheless be affirmed that the Indian industiy suffers 
from no permanent inherent disadvantage, and, given a period of security 
from the attack of competition abioad, there is no doubt that it will not 
only develop in such a way as to be able to defy outside competition but 
will also assume an important position in the ranks of the world’s producers 
of pulp and paper 

3 For a proper appreciation of the conditions surrounding the Indian 

industry it is perhaps advisable to recall that it was introduced at a time 
when the world’s increasing demand for paper combined with great scarcity 
in the supply of cotton rags, then the staple raw material of the trade, _ 
compelled papei makers to look for, and to find, new materials in the shape 
of tropical and semi-tropical grasses The requirements of a large section 
of the trade weie met bj' the discoverj’^ that Esparto glass from Spam 
and Northern Africa could be utilised, and the successful lesults obtained 
encouraged enterprise in India Rapid development took place in India 
betiieeii 1877 and 1892, but the giadual use of the woodpulp industij put 
a stop to further progress and shifted the locus of interest for paper- 
makers from tropical regions to those of Scandinavia and North America 
Favoured bv apparently inexhaustible supplies of cheap timber in tliese 
countries, and assisted by their highei industrial development, the neii 
voodniilp industry rapidly attained enonnous proportions, and wimdpulp 
took 'a pre-eminent position as a paper-making material In Great Britain 
the existing paper mills offered a convenient market for the new raw 
material produced in Sweden and Norway In other countries , 

industry underwent great expansion, new mills being set down adjacent 
to or III couiunction with woodpulp factories Thus not only 

demands met but fresh and increasing leqiiirements were 
such rapidity that paper-makers were soon compelled to seek 
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markets “ Dumping ” inevitably followed, and in India, particulaily iit 
tlie decade piior to tlie Wai, tlie local nulls weie liaid put to it to maiiitaiu 
tlieir existence in tlie face of tins foim of competition 

4 Ouing to the lecent tremendous slump in tiade this “ dumping ” has 
been resumedj and the Indian mills find themselves iii a moie difficult 
situation than ei ei , oiviiig to the w ay in which then i esources wei e taxed 
to meet the exigencies of the Indian, and other outside demand during 
the Wai period Heavy demands now fall to be met foi “ extiaoidinary 
upholding ” and the leplacement and removal of inachineiy w^oiked at 
undiilj high pressure dining the critical period when it wms impossible to 
maintain pievious standards of efficiency and eveiything had to be sacrificed 
for the sake of output 

o Enough has been said legaiding the gieat weight uhicli is earned 
by the w-oodpulp section of the paper tiade which still maintains a domi- 
nating position It leinains now to point to the change which is taking 
place in this respect The veiy lapidity wdiich attended the development of 
the woodpulp industry has caused the gravest anxiety among those engaged 
in the manufacture of papei , foi the wholesale devastation of foiests which 
it has brought about has limited the prospective supplies Feais of a 
woodpulp famine have been expressed from time to time, and the scare- 
Avhich took place towards the end of 1919 and in 1920, when prices of pulp 
soaied to hitherto undreamed of heights, is too recent, and was of too 
seiious a natuie to need moie than passing mention Such scales, how’^ever 
excessive and extreme in their violence, nevertheless point to a real danger 
which can only be averted by the ludicious fosteiing and development of 
resources such as those possessed by this country They serve moieover to 
give point to our claim that, given practical assistance at the present 
luncture, a strong and piosperoiis industry can be built up in this countiy 
The 15 per cent import duty wdiich is now^ enforced is of consideiable 
assistance to the industry But experience seems to show that it will need 
to be largelj increased to more nearly an approximate figuie of 33 J per- 
cent , as was mentioned befoie the Fiscal Commission, in order to give 
the trade the full piotection that it requires against foreign “ dumped ” 
papeis 

6 It IS liaidly necessaiy to point out that India offers gieat natural 
advantages to the paper mill industry in the shape of abundant supplies of 
raw material In anticipation of being able to increase our manufacturing 
facilities we ouiselves have developed, oi aie in course of developing, large 
additional resources of the staple glass used by ourselves, viz , Sabai, and 
given a period of reasonable security, w e should be able to find means to use 
these to inciease the pioduction of paper Other materials there aie in 
abundance, as is evidenced by the Repoit presented in 1919 by the Special 
Committee - appointed at the instigation of the Secietaiy of State foi India 
bj’^ the Committee for India of the Impel lal Institute This Repoit, as 
you doubtless recollect, expiessed the opinion that India was favouiably 
cii cumstanced with regard to the development of a trade in “ New’’ ” paper- 
making mateiials, and i ecommended that ceitain developments of the manu- 
facture of papei pulp “ should leceive eveiy encouragement fiom the Gov- 
ernment of India”, also that steps should be taken to lender India 
indeiiendent of foreign supplies of pulp and papei in the belief that “ the 
replacement of imports by Indian pioduce w'ould be quickly followed by a 
surplus pioduction which would be available for export ” This puts the 
case for the Indian mills veij”^ fairly, especially when it is borne in mind 
that the wmik of this committee was aimed more tow^ards safeguarding the 
interesls of British papei -makers, by assuring ' then supplies of material, 
rather than tow aids assisting the Indian paper-miflmr wdiose views on the- 
subject (so far as he is aware) were not even invited 

7 The industry is one which eminently satisfied the piovisions laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission for the establishment of a claim for pro- 
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tection More than that it claims that its present and potential value to 
"the country is so great that, even if no general policy of “ discriminating 
piotection ” had been adopted by the country, the needs of the papei- 
analang industiy at the piesent time would call foi uigent consideration 
ft sujiplies 01 can supply the needs of the countij’^ It not only gives 
employment diiectly to some 6,000 peisons, but indiiectly it piovides means 
of livelihood foi many moie thousands engaged in allied industriesj and in 
the collection of handling of mateiials It cieates demands foi the pio- 
ductioii of chemicals and numeioiis commodities, and ofteis a market foi 
the pioducts of the mining and metallurgical tiades Thus the inteiests 
of many othei industiies aie identified with the welfaie of this one industiy 
The Government ivill agiee, therefore, that its establishment on a secuie 
and piofitable basis is essential, and the members of this Association tiust 
that they will be allowed to lay their full case before the Taiiff I3oaid should 
such lie constituted, in accoi dance with the recommendations of the Fiscal 
Ooinmission 



Witness No. 2. 

Upper India Couper Paper Mills Company Limited. 

A ■ — Wmttpn 

Statement I — Kephc-i to qitcHionnati e ipeeiied f-tom the TJppei India Co'i 
, Papei Mills Company Limited, datcr' 10th June 1924 

We have tlie lionour to enclose 5 copies of our answers, along wn 
statements beanng on question No 76 (ii) 

As already intimated to yon our telegram oi vesterday our iepre=entai 
will appear befoie the Board on ]\fondav, the 23rd instant, at 11 a m 

REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 

I IxTuonucTony 

1 Our brm was established in 1879 It is a Public Registered Comp 

2 Almost all the Capital invested in our firm is held by Indians 
the Directois are Indians Excepting 3 Europeans, all form part of 
‘•uperior management 

3 Our film maniitactmes papei and pulp onh for our own lequireim 

4 In 1882 

5 The full capacity of oui 2 mills as at present equipped is for 13 
of papei daily 

6 Pievious to vear 1885, papers are not traceable 


Yeais 

Ontjiut in lbs 

1885 

2,938,764 

1886 

2,902,415 

1887 

3,128,353 

1888 

3,425,622 

1889 

3,540,818 

1890 

3,572,080 

1891 

3,556,901 

1892 

3,902,394 

1893 

4,201, 32r 

1894 

4,318,125 

1895 

5,463,072 

1896 

6 440,414 

1897 

6 114,198 

1898 

6,833,931 

1899 

7,218,700 

1900 

7,621,082 

1901 

7,285,043 

1902 

7,777,343 

1903 

0,996,791 

1904 

5,496,520' 

1905 

7,094,654 

1906 

8,210,644 

1907 

7,353,479 

1908 

8,239,073 

1909 

8,033,4 5f» 
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Yeais 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

7 Our mill is situated in Liickiiou 
of tlie liver Gomti 


Output in lbs 
8,064,708 
7,878,749 
6,729,185 
6,000,472 
6,195,635 
5,780,676 
7,240,008 „ 
7,084,811 
6,478,688 
6,312,956 
6,773,034 
6,813,010 
6,194,096 
3,795,955 

Puia Imam Buksli, on the left bank 


(a) Yes 

(b) Yes, to a ceitain extent 

(c) Yes 

(d) Laboui and quantity of water abundant 

Note — As mentioned above 

8 We make White Printings, Cream-laids, Government Water-marked 
■paper. Azure Laid, Cream Wove, H B A Government, Badamies, Browns, 
Unbleached Printings, Coloured papers. Antiques, White Cartridge and 
IManilla, etc 

50 pei cent Badami and Blown 

30 per cent Whites (including Government Water-marked paper, etc ) 
20 per cent Miscellaneous 

9 Yes, the> should be classified as — 

(a) good, (h) medium or, (c) inferior 

All the three (a), (5) and (() can be made in India 

10 Yes, we make a laiger variety of papejs than a single manufacturer 
in Avestern countries commonly does, owing to the nature of demand by the 
qiublic 

Yes, the Indian manufcturer is at a disadvantage in this respect for the 
reason that the output would be much more and at a lesser cost if onlv 
•one or two varieties are manufactured at a streteh 

11 Soda Piocess, i c , A\e pick, cut, boil and re-sort, wash, bleach and 
break the different raw materials for the manufacture of pulp 


II R AW Materials 

12 Rags, Hemp, Jute, Bhabar (Sabai) and Waste papeis 

13 (a) 1 800 tons of output per a ear — 


Rags 

Tons 

1,110 

Hemp 

637 

Jute 

555 

Bhabar (Sabai) 

1,125 

Waste papers 

210 


3,637 
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(h) 3,000 tons output per 3'ear, for wJuch we require the follomng raw 
inatenals yearh — 

Tons 


Rags 1,850 

Hemp 1,062 " 

Jute 925 

Bhabar (Sabai) . 1,875 

Waste papers 350 


6,062 


14 and 15 For 1 ton of unbleached pulp or finished paper about 2i tons of 
primary raw materials are required 

16 We are able to obtain our requirenients of primarv rau materials 
provided nothing untouard stands in our uaj 

The Directoi of Industries and Foiest Departments ma^ be referred to 
ior further particulars about the available qiiaiititj' 

17 We drau priman ran materials fioin the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Raiputana, the Central Provinces the Nepalgani Forests, the Kheii 
Forests, and the Dehradiin Forests, and their distance from our factory is 
from 10 to 500 miles 

18 We emploj' contractors to supplj us the above primary’ raw materials, 
■delivered into our mills or, at Badshaiiagar Baihvay Station 

19 Not known to us 

20 Fide our answer to Question No 18 

Rate for 191111 Rate for 1923 2 ' 



Ter ton 


- 

Per ton 



Rs 

A 

p 


Rs 

A 

p 

Rags 

43 

8 

7 


75 

1 

11 

Patmal (jute) 

11 

13 

3 


68 

4 

8 

Hemp 

64 

0 

0 


99 

0 

4 

Sabai 

31 

2 

6 


72 

2 

1 

Waste papers 

15 

10 

5 


51 

3 

6 


■21 Fide our aiisw'er to Question No 18 

22 No, quality not uniform 

23 (a) No . 

(b) Yes, to some extent 

(c) Yes, in case of Rags, etic , specially 

24 * * ^ 

25 Yes provided there be no vindictive rivalr"^ 

26 We do not agree wholly to the opinion expressed by Mr R S Pearson 
Iiefore the Fiscal Commission Mr William Raitt of Dehradiin is supposed 
-to be an authoritj^ on the subject 

27 Plenty of grass at moderate prices can be had if efforts are made and 
-the Railwajs charge concession Railwaj' freight 

28 Nd 

29 Sir William Raitt of the Government Cellulose Department, 
Dehradun, may please be consulted We do not know 

30 Ditto ditto ditto 

31 Ditto (Padd\ straw, Ullagrass, Moonj are suitable for pulp 
manufacture ) 
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32 Sufficient quantity of Rags aie available but the prices owing to the 
high cost of living are very high 

33 We have alvaj’s had contractors 

34 No 

35 No 

B Aiixrhary 

3G Following are the chief auxiliary rav materials, and against them is 
noted the yearly total requirements — - 



Yearly 


Tons 

China Cla 3 f 

225 

Bleaching Powdei 

250 

CaustiiG Soda 

275 

Alum 

400 

Rosin 

75 

Soda Ash 

45 

Lime 

806 

37 (a) No 

Cwts. 

{h) China Clay 

1^ 

Bleaching Ron der 


Caustic Soda 

n 

Alum 

2^ - 

Rosin ^ 

c 

Soda A.sh 

a 

Lime 

5i 
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Rosin Rs 288 1 9 Rs 19 3 3 This is manufactuied in Bhawali by Messrs The 

, Indian Turpentine and Rosin Company of 

Cawnpore 

Lane „ 17 12 G „ 10 7 3 This is xnanufaotured in Katni Manvara, 0 R 
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(c) We do not manufacture any auxiliary raw materials ourselves 

39. (a) Cliina Clay is already manufactured Bleaching Powder, Caustic 
Soda and Alum (owing to the climatic influences) 

' (6) Dyes 


III Labour 
A — Fteld Labour 

40 We can not say, as we buy from Contractors, who often complain of 
high wages for labour 

41 _ Ditto ditto ditto 

42 Indigenous 

43 Vide reply to Question No 40 


B — Mdl Ldboui 

44 Yes, we employ 3 expert supervisors at piesent 

45 We do not employ any imported common labourers at present, nor 
do we think that we shall require any, if the factory is worked at full 
swing 

46 We never had imported laboui, nor do ve hope to have it in future 
Every facility is given to apprentices for training and examinations are 
held periodically to test their progress 

47 We tcaii not tell 

48 The total daily average number of Indian workmen had been 512 for 
the year 1923 



Rs 

A 

p 


Rs 

A 

p 

Skilled labour 

47 

0 

0 

to 

118 

12 

0 

Blacksmith 

37 

8 

0 





Fitters 

30 

0 

0 

to 

37 

8 

0 

Carpenters 

26 

8 

0 

to 

53 

4 

0 

Masons 

17 

8 

0 


22 

0 

0 

Engine Drivers 

75 

0 

0 

to 

95 

0 

0 

Boilermen 

31 

8 

0 





Dnskilled labour 

18 

8 

0 





Messenger 

13 

0 

0 





Cooly men 

15 

0 

0 

to 

17 

0 

0 

Cooly women 

9 

8 

0 






The above amounts exclude the War Allowance at 12^ per cent on wages 
per month 

49 The total wages bill for Indian mill labour for the years — 

. Rs A P 

1914 56,054 3 6 

1923 1,20;559 10 9 

As both the maichines were not running all the year round in 1923, about 
150 men vere dismissed for a period of about 10 months or so 

If their wages are also included to compare the figures with the year 
1914 such amount of wages for 1923 would be something like Rs 1,50,000^ 
instead of Rs 120,559-10-9, as shown above Dp to the end of the year 
1918 no general increase in the grades was given but occasionally increases 
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u^ere given to individuals proving worthy of it and that had increased into 
a figure of Rs 65,000 at the close of the year 1918, and since then increases 
in general affecting the grades of the different classes were given as 
below — 


Increases 

15th September 1919, 15 per cent on regular pay 
1st Februar 3 ' 1920, 10 per cent on the then regular pay 
1st November 1920, 25 per cent on the then regular pay 
1st July 1921, 25 per cent on the then regular pay 


Rs A. p. 

15 0 -0 

11 8 0 

31 10 0 

39 8 6 


97 10 6 


War Allowance 


1st October 1918, 10 pei cent on regular paj-- 

1st January' 1920, 5 pei cent on the then legular 
pay 

1st August 1920, 10 per cent on the then regular 
paj’ 


? c , on Rs 197-10-6, 
t e , on Rs 49-6-6 


Total 247-1-0 


that IS to say 147 per cent increase in all was given 

Now, half the war allowance has been cut off since 15th January 1923 
The present wages hold on at an increase of Rs 122-5-9 per cent on date, 
as compaied with the figures foi 1918, and at 148 per cent as compared with 
figures for 1914 

50 Yes, the Indian labour force is suffiicient It is drawn from the 
vicinit}’ of the factorj' 

51 The Indian skilled labouiers improi'e with training and compare 
very favourably ivith the ivoilonen in the Western Countries, provided, ve 
could affoid better wages to them 

52 The common labourer, living in the vicinity of the factory and 
managing other domestic affairs (along with his lelatives), such as agricul- 
ture, etc , does not like to live in any house offered to him by us. 

We, howeiei, provide for him free medicines in case of epidemics or 
accidents, and winter clothings for those who work in wet places 


IV Power (Including Fuel) 

53 Steam 

54 

55 We use icoal and it is available in sufficient quantifies at collieries 
but, owing to the shortness of railway wagons great difficulty is experienced 
in getting coal, and, pilferages at 7 per cent , in transit are a loss to us 

56 Our aveiage quantity of coal is a little over 5 lbs to a pound of 
paper, out of which we reckon half for producing pulp and half for making 
paper 

57 Distance about 600 miles From Rs 5 to Rs 6-4 per ton for good 
2nd class coal (Bengal) loaded into wagons at the colliery siding and Rs 5-12 
per ton, loaded into wagons for Pench Valley coal Freight Rs 8-4 per 
ton to Rs 10 per ton 


58 We employ contractors 

59 No 


C 2 
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V Market 
A — Foi paper. 

60 Pleaee refer to the Director of Coromercial Intelligence. 

61 Ditto ditto ditto 

62 It IB very likely that the Indian demand for paper will substantially 
imcrease in the near future, if the cost of living goes down to that of 
pre-war days, and education grows more popular as it is hoped 

63 United Provinces, the Punjab, North-Western Frontier, Central Pro- 
vinces, Rajputana and Central India 

64 No 

65 We do not think 

66 (a) Yes, to a small extent at present 
(b) No 

( 7 ) and (ti) As below. 

Statement shovuing the quantity oj paper supplied to the Government 
Offices at lower rates than the then market latcs during the years of 
war and afterwards 


Thb Controller op Printing, Stationert and Stamps, Calcutta. 


Wat ei -marked paper 


Period 

Quantity of 
supply m 
pounds 

Rate charged 

Market rates dur- 
ing the period of 
supply 

19-2 16 to 8-3-16 


« 

20,300 

( Rs 0-3-10 

' Rs 0-4-2 

1916-17 



7,93,845 

„ 0-4-4 9 

„ 0-5-0 to 0-7-0 

1917-18 



5,28,381 

„ 0 6-6 

„ 0-7-0 to 0-8-9 

1918-19 



1 8,39,454 

,, 0-7-4 

„ 0-8-9 to 0-9-3 

1919-20 



4,32,600 

„ 0 7-6 

„ 0-8-6 

1920 21 



6,19,167 

„ 0-7-6 

1 

„ 0-8 3, 0 8-6, 
0-9 0, 0-9 6 and 
0-11-0 

1921-22 

• 


5,92,496 

„ 0 10-0 

„ 0-14-0, 0-12-0 

down to 0-7-0 


H B B 


1916-17 

• 

« 


1 i 

6,17,120 1 

i { 

» 04 0 

1 

„ 0 4-6 to 0-6-0 

1917-18 

• 

• 

• 

4 15,900 1 

1 

. 0-4-6 

„ 0-6-0 to 0-7-3 

1918-19 

* 

• 

• 

5,42,630 j 

0 4-6 

„ 0-5-9 to 0-7-3 

1919 20 

• 

• 

* * 

6,11,685 ' 

„ 04 3 

„ 0-7-3 to 0 5-6 

1920-21 

« 

• 

• 

4,78,323 

» 0-5 0 

„ 0 5 6 to 0-5-9 
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Unbleached 



Quantity of 


Market rates dur- 

Period 

supply in 

Rate charged 

mg the period of 


pounds 


supply 

1918-19 

1,00,000 

Rs 0-5-6 

Rs 0-7-0 to 0-7-3 


The Controller of Stationery, Madras 
Azure Laid 


1920 

43,680 

< Rs 0-8-0 

Rs 0-10-0 

f 

The Director of Land Records, United Provinces 


EBB 



22-2-14 to 29 5-lG 

8,77,216 

Rs 0 2 0 

Rs 0-2 4 to 0-2-9 

1910-17 

5,74,400 

„ 026 

„ 0-3 6 to 0 4 6 

1917-18 

I 1,54,560 

1 

» 04 9 

„ 0 5 0 to 0 6-0‘ 

1918-19 

1,96,800 

„ 0 5-0 

„ 0-7 0 to 0-7-3 

1919-20 

2,01,600 

„ 0 5 0 

„ 0 7-3 to 0 5 9 

1922-23 

2,01,600 

„ 0 4-3 

„ 0 5-3 

1923-24 

1 

2,01,600 

„ 0 3 6 

„ 0 4 0 & 0-3 9 

Blown 

1919-20 

33,600 

„ 0 3-11 

„ 0-5 0 to 0-4-6 

1922-23 

38,080 

„ 0 3-8 8 

„ 0-4 6 to 0-3 6 

1923-24 

39,080 

„ 0-3 0 

» 03 3 


State Eailways 

T 

North-Western Railway 
Blown 


1915-16 

• 

• 

• 

7,62,264 

Rs 0-l-8£ 

Rs 0-2 0 to 0-2-6 

1916-17 

• 

• 

t • 

2,48,928 

„ 0-2-7 

„ 0 2 11 to 0 8-0 

1918-19 

• 

• 

• • 

45,390 

„ 0-10 0 

„ 0-10 3 
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Eastern-Beng\l State Raii-way 
Coloureds 



Quantity of 


Marlcet rates dur- 

Penod 

supply in 

Rate charged 

mg the penod of 

if 

pounds 

supply 

1918-19 

22,368 

Rs 0-10-0 

Rs 0-10-3 


OuEn AND Rohilkhand Railway 
* Colovieds 


1918-19 

7,800 

Rs 0-10-0 

Rs 0-10-3 


State Railways 



Coloui eds 


1 

*1920 

1,01,920 

Rs 0-7-1 

Rs 0-9-0 

1921 

80,640 

„ 0-10-0 

„ 0-10-0 

1923 

15,680 

„ 0-5-3 

„ 0-8-0 

Superior Badami 

1921 


Rs 0 6-6 ^ 

Rs 0-7-6 

Common Badami 

1921 

8,28,800 

Rs 0-4-3 

Rs 0-5-6 

1923 

1,12,000 

Rs 0-3-6 

Rs 0 4-0 

\ 





Supeiior Badami 


1923 

67,200 

Rs 0-3-9 

Rs 0-4-4 


Broun 


^ * 

1921 

\ 

1,36,640 

Rs 0-3 -O' 

' Rs 0-4-6 

1923 

11,200 

„ 0-3-0 

„ 0-3-6 
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Goloui eds 


Period 

1 Quantity of 
supply in 
pounds 

. Rate charged 

Market rates dur- 
mg the period of 
supply 

1923 

15,680 

' Es 0-5-3 

1 

Rs 0 8-0 

( 

Blotting 



1922 

34,720 ! 

1 

Es 0-7-0 

i 

Rs 0 9-0 

White Punting 

1918-19 

1,12,008 

Rs 0-6-3 

Rs 0-9-9 


The Conieoleeb op Conteacts, Simla <i 

EBB 


1918 


57,296 


Rs 0-5-0 


Rs 0 6-9 &. 0-7-0 


The Conteollee of Indian Munitions Boaed 

EBB 


1918-19 


24,000 


Rs 0 5-2 


Rs 0-7-0 


The Editoe, Wae Johenal 
Coloureds 


1918 19 


32,000 


Rs 0-10 0 


Rs 0 10-3 


Note — ^We have taken for comparison the rates for the Water-marked 
paper and those for White Printing No 3 Bui he it noted that the Water- 
marked paper, supplied to Government, 'is far superior to White Printing 
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least an addition of anna 1 per lb to the above rates for White 
Jrnnting JNo 3 would give the correct basis for comparison 

67 Very little, owing to cheap wood paper from Europe, against which 
we cannot compete 


B — For Pulp 

68 to 72 * ^ *■ * 


VI Foreign Competition 
Paper 

73 Germany, Norway, Sweden, England and Japan and Austria 

74, Yes, in all grades 

75 Wood pulp generally and also Esparto 

76 (t) Cannot say 

(tt) A separate statement attached 

77, 78 and 79 Our information IS based on the following leports (made 
at the Conference held at Stationery Office on 20tli November 1923) — 

“ Mr Carr thought that what Mr Ascoli (Controller of Stationery) want- 
ed to get was a reasonable price and the whole matter turned on the inter- 
pretation of the term reasonable whether, in fact, this meant the cheapest 
price at wliich it was possible to buy It was quite possible, for instance, 
that after calling for tenders for 1,000 tons of paper the Controller might 
get quotations from people holding large stocks who were willing to accept 
a cut price in order to enable them to get nd of their stocks , but this would 
not be a reasonable price ” 

“ Mr Ascoli replied that last winter at any rate the home mills were 
not holding stocks, but were making only to order, and they were now 
willing to take orders sufficient to keep them running but without making 
anj’- profit ” 

While the Paper Makers’ monthly Journal, dated 16th December 1923, 
states the home manufacturers’ views as under — 

“ No more convincing case for the protection of British manufacture 
in the home market can be cited than that of paper Here is 
an industry that is struggling for its existence against the 
unrestricted dumping in this country of thousands of tons of 
paper month after month from countries with depreciated 
currencies At the same time British mills are finding an 
increasing difficulty in disposing of their output, and in many 
cases are running only on half their normal production ” 

The World’s Paper Trade Review, dated 4th January 1924, in its review 
of the British Paper Industry in 1923, says — 

“ The imports from Germany into the United Kingdom have shown 
a startling increase Many German news-print mills, deprived 
of their normal market by the extinction of a number of local 
newspapers have transferred their activities to the production 
of wrappings, thus further inflating an already expanded output 
of this class of paper with the consequence that the British 
wrapping mills have been running on short time, while increased 
quantities of foreign paper have landed on our shores It will 
be seen that the home mills have good reason for disquiet^’ 
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The Paper Makers’ monthly Journal (London), dated 16th January 1924,, 
states — 

“ But the Industry has keen seriously handicapped by the large 
quantity of paper coming from foreign, countries working under 
conditions with which it is impossible for us to compete ” 

The Paper Makers’ British Paper Trade Journal, dated 1st January 
1924, says. — 

“ It may be taken as a fact that certain mills now absolutely “ flat- 
tened out ” b 3 ^ foreign competition will have to very seriously 
consider their position — the outlook is distinctly discouraging, 
to put the thing mildly ” 

80 All over India 

81 Unemployment and depression of trade owing to the non-settlement of 
Reparations question 

82 We do not know 

83 We do not know 

84 We do not know because we do not deal in foreign papers 

85 (o) Yes, at a disadvantage in the cost of plant and machinery it costs 

about 20 per cent higher in India 

(b) We cannot say 

(c) We cannot say 

(d) We cannot say 

(e) Yes, because of shipping charges, customs duties and railway freight 
from Port to our mills Bleaching powder costs about 80 per cent more in 
India and Caustic Soda 40 — 45 per cent more These excesses include any 
loss of strength that occurs 

(/) Yes, the railway freight in particular should, in our opinion, be 
reduced 

(g) Yes, because we have to keep a stock for at least 3 months ahead, as 
it takes about 3 months to arrive here 

(h) Yes, 15 per cent on invoice cost 

(t) Yes, as people in our part of the country are rather timid in so far as 
investing of money in business is concerned, especially when there are no- 
prospects of profits 

86 We are not in a position to answer tins question 

r 

VII Equipmgni 

87 We cannot say 

88 Yes 

89 Vide answers to Questions Nos 96 and 101 

90 Rag Cutters, Rag Dusters, Rag Boilers, Grass Willow, Grass Elevators, 
Grass Boilens, Poochers, Washers and Bleachers, Beaters, Stuff Chests, 
Pumps, Wire Mould, Couch Rolls, 1st and 2nd Press Rolls, Heating 
Cylinders, Dampers, Calender Rolls, Friction Rolls, Paper Cutters, Steam 
Engines and Steam Boilers 

91 Yes, with a little alteration and addition to Machinery provided 
there is no vindictive competition 

92 Yes 

93 No, excepting only necessary additions and alterations 

94 (a) Yes, we do contemplate certain renewals to our machinery 

(b) No We have not got sufficient money 

95 None, as far as we are aware 
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VIII Capital Account. 


Q 96 

Q 97 

Assets Particulars 

Value of property 
as it stood on 
31st Deer 1923 

Depreciation 

V ritten ofi to 
31st Deer 1923 


Rs A 

p 

Rs A P 

Land* 

1,000 

0 0 


Buildings 

2,59,618 

4 11 

2,30,066 6 9 

Plant and Machinery 

1,98,989 

8 7 

11,81,581 3 8 

Furniture 

i 7,028 

9 10 

5,863 14 8 

Total 

4,66,036 

7 4 

14,17,511 9 1 


“ Besides the price paid for land, as shown above, the Company pays 
annual rent at present of Rs 2,074 to Nazul Department 

98 We think the present method of calculating the depreciation on the 
prime cost at 7i per cent on machinery and 2^ per cent on building is 
quite reasonable 

The amount of depreciation written oif by us to date appeals to be in 
accordance with the life of the machines and buildings 

99 (a) and (b) About 40 lakhs will be required for a new plant and 
buildings It IS about 2J times the value of the plant and buildings as 
compared to that when we erected ours The operating cost of an up-to-date 
machinery may compare favourably to the present one 

100 * ^ ^ 

101 (a) Authorised 

(h) Issued 

(c) Subscribed, 8,000 shares at Es 100 each, fully paid up Rs 8,00,000 

All ordinary shares 

102 No preference shares 

103 Ntl 

104 (a) Share Capital Ordinary 


December 1879 

3 ) 

1880 

>> 

1881 

33 

1882 

33 

1883 

33 

1884 

33 

1885 

33 

1886 


Rs A P 

15,898 2 0 

4,89,968 7 11 

5,41,916 14 11 

5,69,201 2 1 

5,76,981 7 5 

5 77,911 4 3 

5,71,900 0 0 

5 72,000 0 0 


Itegisicied in 1879 
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Rs 

A 

p 

December 1887 

'*■ • 


. 5,73,500 

0 

0 


1888 

• 

- 

5,74,500 

0 

0 


1889 


- 

. 5,75,200 

0 

0 


1990 

• 

-- 

5,75,500 

0 

0 


1891 

• 

- 

5,76,800 

0 

0 


1892 

• 


7,33,300 

0 

0 

n 

1893 

• ^ 


. 7,32,900 

0 

0 


1894 



7,86,600 

0 

0 


1895 

• 


8,00,000 

0 

0 


(b) About 45 lakbs have been paid in all as dividend and Bonus to our 
Shareholders since the commencement of the Company 

(c) 

Half- 3 ’ear ended Rate per cent per annum 


31st December 1882 

• • 

• 

6 

30th June 1883 

- 


6 

31st December 1883 

- 


ml 

30th June 1884 



ml 

31st December 1884 

- 


ml 

30th June 1885 



4 

31st December 1885 



4 

30th June 1886 



4 

31st December 1886 


* 

4 

30th June 1887 



4 

31st December 1887 


* 

6 

30th June 1888 



7 

31st December 1888 



7 

30th June 1889 



7 

31st December 1889 



7 

30th June 1890 



7 

31st December 1890 



8 

30th June 1891 



9 

31st December 1891 



10 

30th June 1892 



10 

31st December 1892 



10 

30th June 1893 



10 

31st December 1893 

• 


10 

30th June 1894 



10 

31st December 1894 



10 

30th June 1895 


- 

10 

31st December 1895 

• 


10 

30th June 1896 


• 

ml 

31st December 1896 

- 

• 

ml 

30th June 1897 

• 


4 

31st December 1897 


• 

6 

30th June 1898 



7 

31st December 1898 

- 


8 

30th June 1899 

• 


8 

31st December 1899 

« 


8 

30th June 1900 



8 



Half-year ended 
31st December 1900 
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30tb June 1901 

31st December 1901 

30th. June 1902 

31st December 1902 

30tli June 1903 
81st December 1903 
30th June 1904 
31st December 1904 
30tb June 1905 
31st December 1905 

30tb June 1906 
31st Decembei 1903 
30tb June 1907 
31st December 1907 
30th June 1908 
31st December 1908 
30th June 1909 

31st December 1909 
30th June 1910 
31st December 1910 
30th June 1911 
31st December 1911 
30th June 1912 
31st December 1912 
30th June 1913 
31st December 1913 
30th June 1914 
31st December 1914 

30th June 1915 

31st December 1915 

30th June 1916 

31st December 1916 

30th June 1917 

31st December 1917 

30th June 1918 

31st December 1918 


Rate per cent per annum^ 
8 & 2 % 
bonus 

. 8 & 2 % 
bonus 
8 & 2 % 
bonus 
8 & 2 % 
bonus. 

8 & 2 % 

bonus 

8 

6 

5 

5 

6 

8 & 4 % 
bonus 

8 

6 

8 . 

8. 

8 

8 

8 & 2 % 
bonus 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 & 2 °/o 

bonus 
6 & 3 % 
bonus 
6 & 6 % 
bonus 

, 6 «fc 10 % 

bonus 

6 i& 26^ % 

bonus 
6 & 44 % 
bonus 
6 & 62 % 
bonus 
6 & 44 % 

bonus 

6 <fc 60 % 
bonus 
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Rate per cent per anntiin 
6 & 54 % 
bonus. 

6 & 64 % 
bonus 
6 & 34 % 
bonus 
6 & 54 % 
bonus 
6 & 64 % 
bonus. 

6 & 34 % 
bonus 
6 & 24 % 
bonus 
6 «fe 34 % 
bonus 
6 & 24 % 
bonus 
6 & 24 % 
bonus 

106 The average of dividend and bonus paid to the Shareholders since 
'the commencement of the mill to date works out at 14 per icent 

106 NjI 

107 Reserve Funds, created out of the suiplus profits, stand on date as 
under — 


Reserve Fund 5,00,000 

Contingent Fund 50,000 

Stock and Stores Depreciation Fund 50,000 

Renewal to Machinery Fund 14,20,000 

Bad and Doubtful Fund 30,000 

Dividend and Bonus Equalization Fund 73,000 

Total 21,23,000 


108 Rs 40,00,000, provided trade conditions take a hopeful and favourable 
turn 

IX Cost of Peoduction 

109 The Form No 1, shoving the expenditure under different heads, 
as desired, is on page 18 


Half->ear ended 
Wtb June 1919 . 

31st December 1919 . 

30th June 1920 

31st December 1920 , 

30th June 1921 

31st December 1921 

30th June 1922 . 

31st December 1922 . 

30th June 1923 

31st December 1923 



FORM No. 1 * 

Statement sliovnii" the total expenditure on the pioduction of papei duiing the following yeais 


4:6 



Showing the Woihs cost poi ton of finished papoi 
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Subsequently revised, see Slatcraont 11, Appendix B, 
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no last year, i c , 1923 All items of expenditure were higli 

^excepting the consumption of the raw materials 

See statement in reply to Question No 104 (a) 

111 Lack of business did not allow us to manufacture paper for stock 
in addition to the heavy stock already in hand 

It seems rather difficult to base anything on future and prospective 
normal conditions For instance, what figures we are to take for the labour 
and establishment which 'is almost double the pre-war days and there are 
very few chances of bringing down the same to the normal state or there- 
about in the near future 

Secondly, railway freight on coal, other materials *and finished paper, 
has gone up and we can not think when we shall have any reduction in 
that, and which probably will not he reduced till the normal conditions of 
labour return ■ Similarly is the case with the prices of several kinds of raw 
materials, as their rates mostly depend on the wages. Railway freight, 
etc. 

The maximum output can only reduce the cost in proportion hut it 
cannot make up the loss caused by the decreasing rates of paper 

112 No 

113 No 

(b) Ovethead Charges 
(i) Depreciation 

114 The rates allowed at present by the Income-tax Authorities 
are — 

7i per icent on Machinery 
5 per cent on Furniture 
2J per cent on Buildings 

on the prime cost of the machinery, buildings and furniture We consider 
•they are suitable 

115 The maximum amount of depreciation which we can lay aside every 
year, as per Depreciation Account, at the Income-tax Office, would be as 
below — 

(b) 

Machinery 
Buildings 
Furniture 

116 

117 

(ijj) Working Capital 

118 About 20 lakhs is the iniested amount m business at the present 
dm, with the depreciated value of our machinerv and buildings, etc Most 
of the amount is invested in the stock of paper and the stores in hand It 
would make little difference in our imestraent in business if ue lun at full 
capacit's or as ve are doing at present by running only one machine Much 
depends on the sale of stock and the output for ever% jear, as it is the only 
source of reducing the Capital iinestinent in business 

119 The Company possesses its oun monev 

120 


Rs 

69,695 

11,460 

533 
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122 The follo^MDg aie the figures for the stock of papei held hy the 
Company — 



Rs 

A 

1* 

1st Jamiaiy 1915 

2,83,199 

15 

3 

1st Januaiy 1916 

2,50,606 

0 

3 

let Januaiy 1917 

2,24,691 

5 

8 

1st January 1918 

2,14,081 

0 

8 

1st Januaiy 1919 

2,63,332 

1 

0 

1st Januaiy 1920 

5,39,849 

2 

4 

1st Januaijr 1921 

3,29,065 

14 

5 

1st Januaij' 1923 

4,18,737 

3 

3 

1st January 1923 

6,84,055 

0 

2 

1st Januaiy 1924 

6,82 213 

2 

3 


That shows the stock is noiv incieasing and so a good poitiou of Company’s 
monev lemains locked up on tins aocount 

About 1 month’s time in case of Public snpjilv 
About 3 months’ time in case of Government Office 
About 2 months’ time in case of Native States 
The aveiage value of the stock of finished papei held bj the Company 
for the last 14 yeais is Ps 4,30,537 

123 Statement showing the stoie ai tides in hand foi the last 10 years, 
is given below — 






Rs 

\ 

p 

Is't Januaiy 

1915 



2,87,098 

1 

9 

1st January 

1916 



2,96,457 

2 

11 

1st Januaij’- 

1917 



4,17,561 

0 

4 

1st Januaiy 

1918 



4,19,690 

10 

6 

1st Januaij’^ 

1919 



5,51,102 

14 

3 

1st Jainiaij'^ 

1920 



5,28,679 

10 

5 

1st Januaij' 

1921 



6,16,085 

0 

3 

1st January 

1922 



6,78,721 

3 

9 

1st January 

1923 



5,93,088 

4 

2 

1st January 

1924 

« 

• 

. 4,61,400 

0 

0 


The aveiage value of the stores held by the Company foi 
yeais, is Rs 4,84,988. 


(in) Agents’ Commission and Head Office expenses 

124 No 

125 * * 

126 ' 

127 ^ ^ 


the last 10 


X JLvnupaciurer’s Phouts 

« 

128 About 10 per cent wdien the money is tight all round 

129 About 8 pel cent 

130 About 10 iier cent 
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XI Claim ior Protection 

132 A (a) Be Advantages— labour, luarlcet, lavv materials vide our 
answer to Question 44 submitted to the Indian Fiscal Commission, dated 
29tb January 1922 

‘‘ Theie ,iie seveial natuial advantages for pulp and paiier manufacture 
in India 

(a) In the fust place India possesses an abundant supply of the law 
mateiials, c q , lags, baib grass, liemp and pite waste These are at present 
used foi the manufacture of pulp As Mr W Eaitt, Cellulose Expeit to 
the Government of India, has pointed out in his paper on “Paper Supplies 
from India ” lead befoie the Indian Section of the Rojal Society of Arts 
on the 3id May 1921, if bamboos and savannah glasses available in diffeient 
paits of India are utilised, India could pioduce thiiteen million tons of pulp 
annually, a quantity wdiich would suffice for the wdiole world at the present 
late of consumption Moreover bamboo pulp has a A'ery gieat adA’'antago 
over wmod pulp w’^hich is at present chieflA used for iiaper mauufactuie in 
almost all the foreign countiies The grovth of tiecs for wood pulp is 
slow' and it takes thiity to fort^ Acais to leplace the tieos ivlnch have been 
cut dmin uheieas bamboos can be repiodnced almost evci 3 ’' year and Mr 
Eaitt calculates that foi a ten-thousand ton pulp output per annum a 
20,000 acie leseiim ican keep a factoiA going in peipetnance — a imstlv 
diffeient condition of affaiis fiom those governing a wood pulp insulation 
wdiicli Inms on its capital fiom the stait or must adopt a le-affoiesting 
policy which leacts badly upon costs 

(b) Abundant supplies of cheap laboui ai e aimilable in Lucknow In 
sympathy with the geneial use of prices ivages haim nearly trebled duiiiig the 
last seven ycais, but the mills have liitheito expeiienced no trouble in 
obtaining anj- adequate supplv of labour from the villages in the MCinitA 

(c) The consumption of papei in India with its last population is much 
gieatei than the supplv Before the war the ai^eiage annual consumption 
of papei in India W’as about 75,000 tons a jear ivheieas the aggregate 
quantitj' of papei produced in the Indian papei mills was only 30,000 tons 
a 3 ^ear India had thus to impoit about thiee-fifths of its supplies from 
abroad and the puces of paper in India were goi^erned bj^ the prices of 
impoited aiticle With the extension of education in India there' will be 
and IS bound to be an eiioimous inciease in the amount of paper required ” 

A (b) 

B Vide answei to Question No 50, of oui above ivritten Evidence, etc 

“ Notw ithstandiug the fact that India undoubtedly produces an enormous 
variety of suitable paper-making materials, the existing Indian mills ivere 
consistently undersold befoie the wmr in many descriptions of finished paper, 
and further they made use of a great quantity of wood pulp The industry 
Avas Avithout question in a veiy shaky condition The mills wmre either giving 
no dividends or small dividends taking the last ounce of their machinery, 
Avith no piovisioii for the future 

The foITowung table shouts the Imports of Wood pulp fiom various 
countries — 



1913-14 
(pie war 

5 ear ) 

191G-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919 20 


Tons 

Tons i 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Total Inipoits of 
AFood pulp 

12,400 

i 

8 400 

3 GOO 

s 

2 100 

5 100 
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With the decrease of impoits dm mg the var the paper nulls have made 
large piofits and liave accnmnlated large leserves ivhich mil enable them to 
obtain nen machinerj' oi make extensions 

On account of the difficiiltj of obtaining uood pulp oiving to the var, 
attention nas diiected to other raw mateiials but the difficultj of obtain- 
ing chemicals and coal uas seiiouslj' felt 

Foi the full development of the indifstij much will seem to depend upon 
the extent to which the associated indiistiies aie developed in India Up 
to now, bleaching-iDow del , caustic soda, rosin foi sizing, ichina clay and 
alumino-fciiic have all been impoited as have been also the colouis used foi 
i;oning white papeis and dveing colouied papers With a wealth of fibies 
-to draw upon and w ith an adequate local supplv' of chemicals at a reasonable 
price, India ceitaiiily ought to be in a position not' onlj to piodiice the whole 
of her own leqmrements of oidinaiv papei, but also to become one of the 
great pulp expoi tei s 

But as alreadv pointed out the competition befoie the wai was so seiious, 
and theie is such likelihood of its lemaining unabated aftei the wai, that an 
ample ineasuie of piotectioii would seem to be veiv^ necessaij In fact 
foreign competition is alieadv asseiting itself and if it glows the Lucknow 
Papei Mills at least will not be able to sell its white papei and will have to 
consideiablj lowei then lates foi Badami 

It IS difficult to sav exactlv what late oi dutv should be levied unless all 
facts as legaids the cost of production and expenses of maiketing in foieign 
countries aie available, but in oider to lie effective the diitv’^ will hav'^e to be 
particular! v heav'j — saj fiom tliiitj to fort5’' pei cent 

■C VkJc answei to Question No 51 of oui above wiitten evadence, etc 

■“ If the piotection is granted foi a sufficientlv long period — say twenty 
years — (the piotection becoiniiig less and less eveiv five 3 ears) I see no leasoii 
w'h3’' the iiidustiv should not be able to stand on its own legs This of couise 
assumes that the othei associated iiidustiies will develop and the Goveinment 
aid will be foithcoming m the piovision of leseaich and tianspoit facilities 
and in otliei vva3S 

133 (a) Yes 

(b) Yes 

134 Tide answei to Question No 45 of 0111 abov'e wiitten Evidence, 
etc 

“The papei industiv, it is obvious, is both essential to the National 
Securitv and of substantial inipoitance to the Economic Piospeiit3’ of the 
country 3 t the supplies of papei aie cut off the ordinaiv woik of adminis- 
tration and mihtar3^ opeiatioiis would be greatly impeded We all remem- 
ber how duiing the wai paper had to be economised but, thanks to the exis- 
tence of papei mills 111 India, the armies 111 India, jMesopotamia and to some 
extent m Egv^pt weie kept supplied with papei and forms, the wants of 
t;he civil administration 111 India and in some of the fuither East Colonies 
were met and though the piivate pui chaser in this counti3’- has had his 
difficulties, all essential publications weie maintained without break When 
the supplies of papei foi post-caids fioni Austiia weie cut oft, the Indian 
nulls rose equal to the occasion and provided foi no less than sixtv^-thi ee 
millions of post-caids 

“ Cheap papeis, moieovei, are essential for the spread of education and 
the half anna uewspapei has pioveibially a vast educative influence The 
United Kingdom and Geinian3', befoie the vvai, used to consume thiiteen 
pounds of paper iiei head in a v'ear, and the aveiage for Fiance was ten 
pounds 111 the consumption of papei relatively to population, the United 
States aie ahead even of Gieat Britain and Germanv', which is no doubt 
chiefly due to the wide icii dilation of newspapei in that countiv and hence 
speaks volumes not onlv for the advanced state of populai education, but also 
for the general diftusion of oidinaiy comfoits among the people ” 
‘(Chisolm Handbook of Commeicial Geogiaphy ) In Japan, papei is used 

D 2 
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foi making clothes and as <^nh&tltnte foi leathci The aieiage consumption 
oit papei in India ivoiks out at onh 0 525 lbs per head pei -seal 

135 'I’tde Intioduction, paragiapli 1 of oni uiitten evidence etc 

•» j ' 

136 Yes, piotectue duties should he imposed on all qualities of papei 
uhich the Indian mills pioduce 

337 (a) By imposition of extia diitA to countei -balance the depieciated 
exchange 

(b) Ditto 

(0 " " " 

138 (a) lo pel cent 

(b) AVe 'Cannot pay 

139 30 to 40 pei cent Since the industiv <;ufieis from dumiiing 

140 Because the indiistic ha'; gioun self-'-uppoi ting and ouiiig to foieign 
competition 

141 Equally on both 


CoxcnxjsiON 

1 We have suggested 30 to 40 pei cent on all impoits of finished paper 
and pulp fiom foieign countiies in view of the piesent day conditions If, 
after the imposition of the above duty, the foieign manufactuier leduced 
the lates, ve lespectiulh suggest the late of diitv should he enhanced 
piopoitionately 

2 It IS feared as a lesult of piotection, that nev mills, vith large 
» foieign capital, might be staited in the neai future 'to compete vitli the 

bond fide Indian mills In oidei to safcgiiaid the inteiests of the Indian 
mill we lespectfiilly beg to suggest that theie should be at least tvo-thiids 
of the Indian capital and tvo-thuds of the Indian Dnectoiate in the case 
of the foieign mills 

^ Not printed as this passage has no beaiing on the question asked 
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ilnclosuiel — Sta'etrlmt showing the prices feahsed by the C 01 / (vide Q 3l 76 (ii)) 
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Eiiclosinel —Slakmenl ahowinr^ the Ibices rcahscd by the Coy (vido <2 76 (tt )) — contd 
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BncZowre/— ^/a/mcnf ai^io!oin<7i7iPi)nre?nrt?(5wZ6y/^e(7(»>/ (vide <3 76 (u)) toutd 
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Statement II. — Leile^ fiom the Upper India Couper Pape) Ililh Company, 
Limited, dated the 5ih July 1024, Joiiiai ding supplementary infoimatiou. 

*As so kindly desired by j^our Boaid we lespectfully submit liere-\vitb our anawei 
to the Questions as per enclosed sheet 

If anything furthei be lequired we shall be veiy glad to funii'^li the same 


List of Statements. 


Questions Ansiuis 


To be maiked — 

II-A. Statement to show the substitution 
of Indian foi Euiopean supeivi- 
sois 

II-B Statement to show Railway freight 
on paper from Lucknoiv to hah a 
dozen important Eailwaj’’ Stations 

II-C A inopei ansiiei to Question No 140 


II-D Rates of Piimary and Auxihary law 
matenals foi the yeais 1914 and 
1924 

II-E Estimate foi the new machmeiy 


II-F Statement to show piofits and dis- 
bursement thereof 

H-G Statement to show quantities of 
Pnmaiy and auxiliary law mat- 
eiials, and coal with rates and 
puces relating to figure of Form 
No 1, Question No 109 

II-H Warnoik 


Already submitted to the Board at 
Simla 

Ditto 

This IS undei piepaiation and will 
be sent eaily next week. 

Statement enclosed 

Already submitted by oiii Manager 
at Simla 

Statement enclosed 

Statement enclosed 

9 

This IS still undei piepaiation and 
mil be despatched early next week 


Besides the 3 statemeiits niaiked as II-D, II-F and II G, as mentioned above 
we aie enclosing 5 copies each of the Foim Nos I* aiidlVy, relating to Question 
No 109, and would request you to kindly substitute these foims for those already 
given to the Board as some changes jn the figures have been made 


■^Appendix A 
r Appendix B 


ENCiiOSurtE A. 

Slaiemml ilioiumj Ihc mhbMvlwn of Indians for EmojKnn^y in the fiiqienor Technical Staff since the commencement of the Mill till dale 
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On account of tlic unt.mely death of tlueo of oui appioved apprentices, wlio Aveie mtehigent and haid Avoilting and had leceived. 
soveial ycaib tiaiinng, Aveiaio compelled to keep 2 Eiiiopean Machinemen hut time is soon coming when two of oui piesent apprentices 
uill bo competent enough to take chaige of the Machine Department. 
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^Enclosure B 


Railway ft eight 

on Papei per 

pound fiom 

Luclnow lo Important Stations 




Pies 

Calcutta about 

• • • 

. 2 50 

Bombay 

9} • 

• 

O 

• • • o 

Pesliawai 

?> • 

• • « 

. . 3 50 

Lahoie 

• 

• • 

. . . 1 2 75 

Ba-\\ alpindi 

•J 


3 

Benaics 

9 

• • 

1 25 

Allahabad 

99 • 


. 1 

Amntsai 

99 • 

• • 

. . . 2 50 

Jubbulpui 

99 

• • 

. 150 

Cav.mpoie 

99 


. . "50 


■Enclosnie D 

Slatemeni shoeing the tales of Ptimauj and Aimhanj Baw Mateiiats durivq 

the years 1914 and 1924 


Name of Ai tides 

1914 

192-1 


Rs 

A 

p 

Rs 

. i 

F 

-1 Raiv Mateiials — 




Rate per inauiid 

Piags 

1 

9 

G 

2 

12 

0 

Patraal 

1 

S 

6 

2 

8 

0 

Hemp Rojie 

2 

5 

6 

3 

10 

0 

Baib 

1 

2 

10 

2 

8 

0 

Waste Paiier 

0 

10 

7 

1 

14 

4 

2 Auviliaiy Raw Materials — 




Rate per ton 

Bleaching Po^\tlel 

1S3 

2 

7 

249 

14 

11 

China Cla3' 

78 

13 

10 

122 

14 

0 

Caustic Soda 

222 

3 

3 

354 

6 

7 

Rosin 

226 

0 

0 

327 

6 

0 

Katni Claj^ 

11 

12 

11 

15 

8 

1 

Alum 

99 

1 

5 

145 

13 

8 

Lime 

*17 

-3 

5 

29 

2 

9 
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Enclosuie E 

Letter fwm the Ujyper hidia (''oupet Papei Mills, Ltd , dated 1st July 192-^ 

lefeience to my oial evidence held on the 23id and 24th June, 1924, 1 beg' 
to give below the quotations Avluch we have leceivcd fiom foui difteient nianufac- 
tunng films of England in 1919-22 

Y\e aie infoimed that (1) the total freight fioiii Glasgow oi any othei Bntish 
poit to Calcutta is about £10,000 steihng on the above machmeiy, (2) that the 
appioximate Government duty on cost is 21 pei cent , (3) that lanchng and foi- 
V aiding chaiges aie Es 3 a ton (4) The railway fieight fiom Calcutta to Lucknow 
mth loading and unloading chaiges of Lucloaow aie ovei Es 20 pei ton 

The cost of building and election of the above new machineij’^ aic to be added 
to the above amount 

Any othei infoimation vhich you deem piopei can be supplied fiom my head 
ofiice at Lucknow if available 


Quotat'ons 

1 James IMiUne & Sons, Limited, Milton House Woiks, Edinbuigh 
Apinoximate cost of a complete paper mill plant, £125,000 steihng fob Glasgow 

01 othei Bntish port IVeiglit about 2,000 tons 

2 Boving & Co , Limited, 56, Kingsway, London, W C 2 
Appiox'imate cost of a new pulp and paper mill (excluding steam engine and 

d’lve) £88,500 steihng, fob Glasgow oi other Bntish port 

3 James Bertram & Sons, Limited, Leith '^Valk, Edmbuigh 
Approximate cost of a complete papei miU plant (£68,847 plus 275=£69,122 

s^^eihng), fob Glasgow, or other Bntish port 

4 Bentley and Jackson, Limited, Engineers, Bury, neai Manchestci 
Appioximate cost of a complete pajiei mill jilant £77,416 steihng fob British 



I’HB tJpPER India Coupbr Papbp Mills Cojipany, Ltmitbd, Lucknow 
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* This amount was paid directly out pf the Profits, 



Slulenietit showing the quantities of Raw Materials used during the years 1914, 1921, 1922 and 1923 for the Manufacture of Paper with rates 

and the puces 



Jliten ils tifacd iu hniall q^uintltics lw\c been o niUed 






























Statement showing the quan'tties of Saw Materials used during the years 1914, 1921, 1922 and 1923 for the Manufacture of Paper with rates 

and the prices — continued 
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Materials used In small quantities li i\o Tsceu omitted 
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Eaclosure H. 

r 

Letter from the U^per India Couper Paper Hills Company, Limited, dated the 

26th July 1924 

In continuation of our letter No 282-B, dated llth July 1924, we have the 
honour to submit herewith a statement showmg a sum of Es 14,03,945-11-0, vhich 
we had contributed (in reduced rates) to Government from 1914 to 1923 

If details related to the above statement are required we shall be glad to forward 
them 

Hoping to be excused for the delay 



Comparative slateinent showing our Bazar rates a7idthereduced7ates charged to Government Departme7its from 1914 to 1923. 
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Showing the Worhs cost per ton of finished paper 
Question No. 109 Form No IV 
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THE UPPER INDIA COUPER PAPER MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B — Ok4Ii 

Evidence of Mr. SAYYID NABI-ULLAH and Mr. GOBARDHAN 
PERSHAD, recorded at Simla on Monday, the 23rd June 1924. 

President — ^In answer to quebtion 5 you say that the full capacity of youi 
mills, as at piesent equipped, is 13 tons of papei daily 
Mr Nabi-Ullah —Yes 

President — ^Aie the mills -norlted right through the weeh? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Except on Sundays We close on Satuiday afternoon 
at 6 o’clock and le-opeu on Monday at 6 A m 
President — ^You ivork only 6 days in the week? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^Yes 

Mr Gtnwala — Is it not a continuous piocess? 

Mr Gobardhan Pershad — ^We have to stop on Sundays We have to clean 
the steam boilers every Sunday, and the Factoiy Act does not allow us to 
woik 

Ml Gtniuala — Don’t you voik in 'shifts? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Yes We do 

Mr Ginwala — ^Dunng the week don’t you work 24 hours? 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^We get them to work 10 hours a day 
Mr Gtnwala — How many shifts have you m a day? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^Two 

Mr Gtnwala — That does not give 24 hours woik 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — No, we give the men 2 houis lest But we keep extia 
men Supposmg in one department we lequire 30 men, we keep 36 These 
6 men work foi one hour after 6 hours 

Piesident — What is the equivalent in tons per annum of youi daily output? 

Mr Gobardhan Pershad — ^We are woikjng 284 days per annum , it would 
be about 3,600 to 3,700 tons 

President — ^You very nearly attained that output in 1906 
Mr Nabi-l'llah — Yes 

President — ^That is apparently the year of highest output Even duimg 
the war you did not succeed in attainmg that output again 
Mr Nabi-Xniah—No 

President — Is there any particular leason for that? During the war, I 
take it, you could sell aU the paper you could make There was no limi- 
tation of the market therefore, but was there any limitation of your capacity 
to produce? 

Mr Gobardhan Pershad — ^We are not prepared to assign any reason 
President — ^In answer to question 7 you ,,say that your mill is advantage- 
ously situated in certain respects 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Yes, it is on the banks of a iiver, water is theie 
grass is somewhere as near as we can get it We cannot go to the grass 
because then the coal will be too fax from us If w^e go to the coal, the 
grass will be too far Having regard to everything we think w'^e aie centially 
situated 
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President — In answei to point (6) as legaids coal, you say “ Yes, to a 
certain extent ” You mean you might be nearer to the coal, but if you viere, 
you would be fuither oS from the grass and other things? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^Exactly 

Mr Ginwala — You get your coal from the Bengal coalfields? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Yes, but lattcily we have got a little fiom the Central 
Provinces 

President — ^Are you more ceitain of punctual delivery if you get coal from 
the Central Provinces? 

Mr Nabi-Vllah — ^Theie is no tiouble nov of delivery 

President — Your answer to the last part of question 7 comes to this, that 
you have got to veigli all these factors and balance one against the other in 
selecting a suitable site for a paper mill You think that on the vhole 
at Lucknov you are not badly off 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — I should say no 

Pic'^idenf — Is it better than Cawnpore, foi instance? 

Mr Nabi-UUali — ^I should think so 

President — Can vou tell us vhj? 

Mr Nabi-Ulla<h — The freight on the grass is cheapei Unless the mill is 
light on the banks of the Ganges it von’t be near vater at Cavnpoie Then 
we are very near the Eaihvay station and theiefoie materials come cheaper 
in Luclmow than in Cairapore, also labour is cheapei Of courou as regards 
roal We aie at a slight disadvantage We have got to pa-^ more height than 
Cavmpore would 

President — I am not sure that I understand -^oui answer to question 9 
Does it mean that in your opinion India is equally advantageously situated 
for the manufacture 6f any class of paper? Y’ou say “ they should bo classi- 
fied as (a) good, (&) inecfuiri or (c) ml error All the three, (a), (b) and (t), can 
be made in India ” What we were trymg to get at was a suggestion made 
by one witness, possibly Sii Willoughby Carey, before the Fiscal Commission, 
that most of the papei manufactured in India fell under two of these classes, 
and what we wanted to fihid out, with regard to the future of the industry, 
was whether manufacturers in India will be able to cover the whole ground 
I rather imderstood that there are some kinds of paper which could not be 
manufactured m India 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — That is quite true I am afraid we rmsunderstood this 
question We thought ‘ laids or ‘ watermarked’ ’ would be first class paper 
Medium will be white prmtmgs oi something like this, and infer loi wiU be 
badami, blown cartridge papei or* somethmg like these 

President — Looking at the paper trade broadly, and dividmg the paper 
manufactured in the world into three classes in a rough general way, would 
you say that the best paper you make would be classified as good? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Medium Ceilamly not the very best quality 

President — ^What is the leason? Wliy is it difficult to make the best 
quality of paper rn India? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^It lequiies more elaborate machinery and the latest im- 
provements then, ve do not get such good raw materials as would be reqaiied 
for the best papei 

President — ^And of course theie is also the furthei point that the total 
consumption of this quality of paper in India is very small It mhy not 
be worth while for a business firm to incui the initial expense of installing 
the necessary machmery * 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Yes Moreover, in England it .s cheaper to get better 
cuttings of Imens and so on, which are requiied for the best quality of papei 
Heie we get dirty rags only and that also with difficulty 

President — ^In answer to question 10 you say ' We make a laiger xarietj' 
of papers than a single manufactuier in Western countries commonly does, 
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owing to the natuie of demand by the public ” I want you to amplify this 
totatement a little 

Ml Nabt~Ullah — think there is some soit of understanding in Europe 
that certain mills would like to make certain kinds of papei 

President — ^But still you have got to explain why m England the under- 
standing arose and why m India it didn’t? 

Mr Nabi-Vllah — ^WeU, take the legal piofession heie Irl England you 
go to a lawyer, if it is a civil case and he is a criminal lawyer, be' won’t touch 
it Here in India you go to a Muhammadan lawyer and he will accept a 
case of Hindu law, though he may have little knowledge of it 

President — Can you quote a specific example of a firm in England that 
confines itself to a particular manufacture? 

Ml Nabi-Ullah — ^This is not our personal experience, but that is the 
general idea we gathered from the Trade Papers and Reviews 

Piesident — Supposing it was suggested to your firm that you should 
specialise in some particular class of paper? 

Mr Nabi-TJllali — 'SVe won’t do it 

President — ^Why not? 

Ml Nabi-Ullali — ^Because we feel we won’t be able to make any profit 
The thing is, we have got agencies throughout the Provinces and they have 
got bomething like retail shops in every city They have got to keep all kinds 
of paper m older to make up their collection for sale Unless they keep all 
kinds of paper they find it difficult to sell, because they do not keep other 
makes along with ouis For example, in the Native States and big cities 
when they caU for tenders, they want one person to supply aU qualities of 
paper 

President — ^Is it not a fact also that there is not a very large market in 
India for any one class of paper? 

Mr NabuUllah — I do not know 

President — ^Take any particular class of paper If 'you could command 
the whole of India, the demand might be enough to keep one miU making 
nothing else But considering the size of India, one mill cannot cover the 
whole of the country Foi example, how could you sell at Tuticorin oi, say 
Bibrugarh? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Take a paiticulai area Suppose there are 20 machines 
in India, each one of them could undertake one particular kind of paper, I 
expect 

President — ^What is the total consumption of paper m India? 

Mr Oobaidhan Pei shad — About 85,000 tons, I think 

President — Well I have suggested this pomt to you, and it is for you to 
say what you think about it 

Mr Nabi-TJllah — ^Even Government order different kmds of paper If 
different mills specialise m diffeient kinds of papers, the Government will 
go to the specialising mills foi the particular kind of paper, I thirk 

President — 1 am not suggestmg to you that you ought to specialise, but 
I was merely trying to go mto this question a little deeper What I am 
suggesting IS that until the total consumption of paper mcreases a good 
deal, it does not seem to me likely that any Indian mill will be able to 
specialise veiy much Are you piepaied to express an opinion on this? If 
you have anything to say on the point we shall be very glad to heai it 

Ml Nabi-Ullah — ^If the production comes up to 80,000 tons, I suppose 
it is possible to specialise 

President — ^At Lucknow you may not be able to keep youi mill employed 
on paper of one special kind because the demand foi that kind uitlim an 
economic radius of youi factory v, ould be insufficient But if vou u ere 
located in a place like Calcutta, uhere there is a relatively large local demand 
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it jniglit be possible If you like to think it over and let us know about it' 
later on, you can do so 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — Very well 

Mr Oinwala — ^Wliat is the smallest quantity that you can manufacture 
economically of one quality ar a time? If you got an older for, say, 2 tons 
would it pay you? 

Mr Nabi-Ullali — Yes, on special lates It won’t be an economical 
production 

Mr Grnwala — The smaller the quantity you have to -manufacture at a 
time, the higher the cost of production, that is the difficulty to which the 
President is trying to diaw your attention 
Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^Yes 

Mr Gtnwala — You have got to manufacture many qualities in small 
quantities, is not that the position? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah —That is so But then it depends so much on our agents 
We have got small agencies all over the country One man says ‘ I would 
like to have blue paper ’ but he wants only one or half a ton, we cannot start 
work, but if two or three agents put in orders for the same quality of paper 
we do it 

President — Of your raw materials rags are nearly a third, hemp and jute 
come to about another third, and glass is about a third also? 

Mr Nabt-Ullali — ^Yes t 

President — ^The quantity of waste paper required is small, almost negligible 
in fact? 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^That is so 

President — ^But of the other three (taking hemp , and jute together as 
one) approximately an equal quantity of each is required 

Mr Nabt-Vllah — ^Yes 

President — ^In answer to question 14 you say “ For 1 ton of unbleached 
pulp about 2^ tons of primaiy law mateiials are required,” and in answer 
to question 16, namely “ What quantity of each of the primary raw materials 
IS required for the pioduction of one ton of finished papei ’’ you say “ do do ” 

I am afraid I do not understand that 

Mr Nahi-UUah — 2J ton of primaiy raw material will make one ton of 
unbleached pulp or 1 ton of finished paper 

Mr Ginwala — There is no loss in the stage between pulp and papei ? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^There is veiy little difference 

K 

President — There is no further loss after the pulp stage? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^No 

President — ^It would read better if you had said “For one ton of un- 
bleached pulp, or one ton of finished paper, about 2J tong of primary raw 
materials are required ’’ 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — That is so 

President — ^In answer to question 17 you say you draw your piimai'y raw 
mateiials fiom different places Which raw mateiiaL? 

Ml Nahi-UUah — ^Rags, hemp, jute fiom the United Provinces, the Punjab,, 
Eajputana and the Central Provinces, glass from the Nepalganj Foiests, the 
Kheri Foiests and the Dehra Dun Forests 

President — You are leferimg only to the liemp and jute and the grass? 

Mr Nahi-UUah — Hemp and jute come from the same places, the United 
ProMnees, the Punjab, Eajputana and the Central Provinces 
President — And the grass? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — From the three foiests, Nepalganj, Kheii and Dehra 
Dun 

President — ^Then as regaids lags you can hardly say that they come froiD 
anj one place So to speak lags are not nhtuial products I 
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Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^We do not ga to the bazar for it We have got agents 
who collect these for us 

Mr Gmwala — ^Does hemp and ]ute mean clean hemp and ]ute? 

Mr Nah-Vllah — ^No Our contractors have to employ men to pick up- 

these thmgs, old gunny bags and thmgs like that, from all sorts of places 
President — Let us concentrate on definite natural products How far are 
the Nepalganj Forests from Lucknow? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — A little over 200 miles 
President — ^And the Kheri Forests? 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^About the same 
President — ^And the Dehra Dun Forests? 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — Will be about 400 miles 

President — ^Are these the forests where you have always been obtammg 
your grass from, or, smce the mill was established, have you changed your 
sources of supply? 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^We have changed in this sense first of all we were 
getting from Nepalganj a very superioi kind of grass, but then the competi- 
tion came in The Bengal Mills came up as far as Nepalganj for their grass 
Then we did not get that grass cheaply Sometimes we did not get it at all, 
and if I may use such an expression ‘ they kicked us out ’ So, we had to 
go and look for fresh forests We came into the forests m the plains at 
Fheri and Dehra Dun and the grass there is not so very good as it w^as at 
Nepalganj 

Mr Gtmvala — ^It seems that you use veiy little of it as your raiv niatenal 
Grass is only about 30 per cent , so you can hardly say it is your primary 
raw material 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^^^e use about 50,000 maunds 

President — ^You have told us that for 1,800 tons of output you require 
1,125 tons of Sabai grass That is your own statement That is all we know 
Mr Ginitala — -Let me put it this way The total quantity of raiv mate- 
* rials required is 3,637 tons 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Yes, for 1,800 tons of output, but that is not our full' 
capacity 

Mr Gimoala — ^But the proportion is the same Of the total quantity, 
less than a third is glass, bO that it can hardly be said that your natural 
resources are fully utilised 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — Our present output being 1,800 tons, we use only 1,125 
^ tons of Sabai grass, but w'hen we come to the full capacity of 3,000 tons 
we vould purchase 1,875 tons of grass 

President — ^But the proportion is the same 

Mr Ginivala — It is only 30 per cent One of the conditions, as you know', 
laid down ny the Fiscal Commission and accepted by the Government and 
the Legislative Assembly, is that any mdustry that w’^ants protection must 
have certam natural advantages 
Mr Nabi-Ullah —Yes 

Mr Gimoala — ^In your case, one thmg that is naturally produced is giaoS 
Mr Nabi-Ullah —Yes 

Air Gmwala — And of that you are only able to use 30 to 31 per cent , 
so that it can hardly be said that it fulfils that condition 
Air Nabi-Ullah — Quite so 

Air Gmwala — You have got to depend on hemp, ]ute and rags which are 
not natural products 

President — ^At least thej' are natural pioducts at the second leinove 
Ah Gmwala — Ordinal iJv the yield from 3 oui grass is about 45 to 50 per 
cent 
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Mr Nahi-Ullah — is less than the -Mold from other raw matenab 

Mr Gimuah —But it ought to be cheaper Bogs co'it Bs 75 a ton, 

whereas grass costs less I want to know this' Do '^ou use these other 
law materials because you find some difficulty m getting youi natural raw 
mateiial which is the Sabai gross, or is it because -^ou require these other mate- 
iials for special qualities of paper? Wl\y is it that you use such a small 
percentage of grass and such a high percentage of the other materials? 

Mr Nabt~Ullah. — ^Bagb and hemp are a little cheaper to us than grass 
Mr GtnwaJa — ^Because you get a biggci yield? 

Mr Kishoi^lal — ^The initial piice of grass is small but vi'o have to use 
moio chemicals In the case of other materials, wo use less chemicals We 

liave to use giass foi certain classes of paper, but m the common paper 

w'e use more of rags and less of grass All these three matenals ore not used 
foi only one kind of paper 

Presjdcnt — ^Let mo put it to ^ou this way Do these relative pioportions 
of the diifeicnt matenals diffei ftom youi pre-war practice, oi nic they much 
the same? 

Mr Nah-XJllali — About the some 

President — For n long time past you ha\o butn manufacturing Aer^s much 
the same kind of paper as you aie manufacturing now ? 

Mr Nahi-VUah — Always the same 1 mds of paper 

Picsidcnf — There has boon no particulai change m this respect? 

Mr Naht-UUah — None 

President — In your answei to question 18, you say ‘‘We employ con- 
tractors to supply us the above primarv law' materials”, that is to sav, m 
the case of glass, youi contiactoi has bis own aiiangements with tlie Foiest 
people 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Yes 

President — ^You are not concerned with 

Mr NabuUUab — No, we are not concerned 

Piesident — You luerelj’ ask him to deliver to you so much grass? 

Mr ^'abi-VUah — Yes 

P'lcsidciif — Foi that leason you aie not in a position to tell us really’ 
anything about the condifions m the foiosts? 

Mr. Nnhi bllah — That is so 

President — would only just like to lemmd you again of what Mi Gmwala 
suggested as to the impoitance of ascertaining that theie is an adequate 
supply of raw materials foi the manufactuie of paper m India if the industry 
IS to develop I gather that, in the case of lags, for instance, you have got 
to take some trouble to get them? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Yes 

President — And the supply is not unlimited either? 

Mr Nabi-Ullali — ^The supply is piecaiious 

President — A doubt has been suggested about the adequacy of the supply 
of glass in the quotation from Mi Peaison’s evidence wffiich we gave in the 
questionnaire I want to explain to you that it is a point which we have got 
to consider and satisfy’ ourselves about, but I gathei that you are not in a 
position to say anything on that? 

Mr Nahi-UUah — 'We could not tell you veiv much about it, hut we are 
informed that glass is available foi the mills that aiS w’orkmg in India 

President — notice m your auswei to question 20, the price of w’aste paper 
has gone up 233 per cent since 1913-14 

Mr Nabi-UlMh — ^It has not gone up in that sense It is not a inaiket- 
able commodity Some offices have got some waste paper and they aslc 
ms “ Will you buy these and, if bO, what will you pay ” 
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President — don’t know whether you are buying the contents of the 
Secretariat %vaste paper baskets They sometimes sell 
Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^Not much 

Picsident — I notice that the cost of grass has gone up by 130 per cent ^ 
whereas the prices of other things have gone up by 70 to 73 per cent 
^ Mr, NabuUllah —"Yes 

Mr Gimoala — ^What is ‘ Patmal ’? 

Mr Nabi-XJllah — ^It is ]ute 

President — ^There again it is rather important that the cost of grass is 
going up very heavily, 

Mr Nabi-UUah — ^klany yeais ago, our contractor approached the Nepal 
Durbar The Durbar W'ere then AVilhng to accept whatever they could get 
for their grass, because to them it was of no value at all The down country 
mills people came to know' w’here our glass came from, and they appioached 
the Nepal Durbar w'ho at once realised that it was of value and that it was- 
worth somethmg 

Mr Gimoala — ^Is your mill oldei than the Titaghur JIill? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — YVe started m 1879, but the mill began to woik in 1882/^ 
We are now' 42 years old Perhaps we aie almost of the same age 

Then there is another reason foi the glass being more expensive We 
have now got to go further into the field to get oui grass First of all it 
was ]Ubt at the bottom of the hill Then we could cut and bung as much 
as we liked Now' we have to go up higher and higher and the cost of 
transport is also going up This is only our conjecture 

Mr Gimoala — That is what Mi Peaison has said m his note 
President — On that basis it does not seem that the production of paper 
in India can expand very much If there were a rapid expansion in pro- 
duction, there would be a veiy rapid inciease in the puce of the raw 

mateiial That is wheie the difficulty comes in 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — YVe cannot say anything about that 

Picsident — Oui duty is to bring this to the notice of the manufacturers 
so that they may have full opportunity of saying anything that can be said" 

on the other side That is the importance of it just now 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — ^We cannot express any opinion 

Mr Gimoala — ^According to Mr Peaison, there is no room for expansion 
if you depend entirely on Sabai grass 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^We are not in a position to contradict him, but w'e 
don’t agree That is our positron 

President — It is rather necessary, if you wish to lebut that opinion, that 
you should be able to give reasons on the other side 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Quite nght, but wo have no data, that is because w'o 
do not go to the forests ourselves Our contractors do But they assure us 
that they have ample resources to supply our present and future needs at 
a reasonable rate 

Mr Gobardhan Pershad — IMi Kaitt has published a book 
Mr Gimoala — ^We are now' concerned w'lth the Sabai grass w'hich is 
principally used Mr Pearson’s case is this I don’t think that kli Eaitt 
differed from him Wliat Mi Eaitt says is that it is not necessary to depend 
solely on Sabai grass because there are other grasses We are not dealing 
with those grasses just now We find that most of the factories use chiefly 
Sabai grass, and the question then arises, is there a sufficient quantity of 
Sabai grass to justify any piotection that may be given? 

Mr Nahi-UlWi — ^I submit that w'e are not m a position to make any 
statement on that pomt We have never been out of Lucknow We rely 
on the contractors We advertise and tenders are put in 

Mr Kale — ^You have not paid any attention to this aspect of the question? 
Mr Nabi-Ullah —No 
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Mr Kale — ^W^hen you aie finding ifc more and more difficult to secure 
jour raw materials, you have never considered vhat the prospects are, what 
the limitations are, and so on? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah —Koi, at all 

President — 1 notice you soy in answer to question 23 that there has been 
a gradual diminution of the supply of rags m certain aieas from which job 
have been getting them 

Mr. Naht-Ullah — ^Yes 

President — To wdiat cause do you ascribe this? 

Mr. Nabi-UUah — Because of the poveitj, peoiile ha\e not got enough 
money to purchase new' dhotis, etc , bO many times a year 

President — I imagine that during and .immediately after the war that was 
the case 

Mr Nabt-UUah — That was so, even now Dhotis which could be bought 
for a rupee cost tw'o rupees now' 

Mr Ginwala — Do they weai them longer? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Therefoio to get then mono3'’s worth, they wear longer 
and W'e get them now in a thieadbaie condition In pie-war days, we had 
good stuff commg m 

President — As regards your reply to question 31 the question was " Apait 
from Sabai glass aie theie any other glasses m India which are suitable 
for pulp manufacture ” and you say “ Paddy, straw', Ulla grass, Moonj are 
suitable for pulp manufacture ” The point is, hase you ever tried them 
yourselves ? 

Mr Nabi-UUah — We ha\e tried them, but wo would like to tell the Board 
that Mooni is a very good substitute, but it comes very expensne It wants 
a lot of chemicals to boil it dow'n to the pulp condition 

President — Moonj is the one you tried? 

Mr Nabi-Ullalh — tried paddy stiaw also There is not enough sub- 
stance in that There is a lot of substance m Moonj but the cost of boiling 
it 18 too much 

President — ^As far as you are concerned, you have not been able to satisfy 
yourself that these materials can be used on a large scale? I am not 
suggesting that you deny that they can be used, but that your expeiience 
"has not supplied any evidence in favour of them yet 

Mr Nabi-Vllah — Our exjieiience shows that Moonj and Paddy straw' cannoi 
he used economically With regard to paddy straw, there is not sufficienl 
substance With regard to Moonj, it wants a lot of chemicals to boil it 
4owm Sabai is the cheapest 

President — ^In reply to question 38 regarding auxiliary raw materials, you 
have given us a table showmg the country of origin, fob price, port of 
importation, etc But m the column headed Customs duty you have merely 
put 15 per cent What we wanted to get at, if possible, w'as the actual 
amount you pay upon one ton, w'ha'tevei it is You merely say 15 per cent 
I don’t know what that 15 per cent is calculated on, whether it is on a 
tariff valuation or on the invoice value If it is an ad valorem duty, it will 
'be charged on the c i f price, but it may be a tariff valuation In that case, 
at IS different 

Mr Nabi-Vllah — Our Accountant says that it is on the invoice price 

President — ^In answer to question 38 (b) you say that you purchase rosin 
anade at Bhawali by the Indian Turpentine and Eosm Company Do you 
find that rosm satisfactory? 

Mr Nabi-Vllah — Quite good 

President — ^I have heard it suggested that the Indian rosm is not satis, 
-factory for paper manufacture 

Mr Nabi-Vllah — We find it satisfactory 

President. — ^Have you been using it for some time? 
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Mr Nabt-Vllah — ^About 4 or 5 years 
President — You have had no difficulty? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — No, before that we were using American rosm 
President — Is it cheaper than the imported losin? 

Mr Nabi-Vllah — Cheaper and equally good 
President — ^That is important 

Mr Oimoala — ^You say that you do not mahe youi own chemicals ? 

Mr Nabi-Vllah — ^We do not manufactuie chemicals 

Mr Gimedla — Why do you require so much lime? You get joui caustic 
soda from abroad 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — For boiling lags, we require lime 
Mr Qinwala — It is a very large quantity you use? 

Mr Nabt-Vllah — ^We use it for bleaching 
Mr Gimvala — ^Yffiat do you use caustic soda for? 

Ml Nabi-Ullah — ^We boil the Sabai grass with caustic soda and the lags, 
jute and hemp with lime 

Mr Gimvala — You boil rags, jute and hemp with lime only? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Yes, we don’t use any caustic soda 
Mr Gimvala — Do you boil these sepaiately? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^Yes 

Mr Gimvala — ^Then, what do you do? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^We bieak them and make them into pulps and after 
making them into pulps, ve mix them We treat them separately tdl they 
are made into pulps 

Mr Gimvala — Is it the ordinal j process? 

Mi Nabi-Ullah — ^Yes, in boiling we use lime or caustic soda After that 
we wash it, bleach it and make it mto pulp 

Mr Gimvala- — You take a certain percentage of each kind then 
Mr Nabi-Ullah — Yes, after it has been made mto pulp 
President — In reply to question 39, viz “ Which of the auxiliary raw 
mateiials, if not already manufactured in India, are likely to be manufac- 
tured,” you say that China clay is already manufactured I think that the 
Titagliur Mills had found a source of China clay in Chota Nagpur, but I 
gathered that they were nol satisfied with the quality It is quite true that 
China clay is produced in India, but it is not yet clear that it is much of a 
success 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^We tried some of that and we were not quite satisfied 
President — ^Do the Titaghur Mills make bleaching powdei ? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^I think so, they make bleach liquor 
President — ^You say that caustic soda is made in India 
Mr Nabi-Ullah — It is already made m India Magodhi Soda Co make 
it 

President — ^Who manufactures alum? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^Bengal Chemical Works 

President — ^In answer to question 44, you say “we employ 3 expert 
supervisors at present ” Are these brought from abroad? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah —Yes 

President — ^Are they men of the foreman class or higher? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^They are lower than foremen They are what we call 
paper-makers in charge of beaters, and they are machmemen There are 
two different departments in a mill, viz , beating room and machine room. 
President — Have you got these three men? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah —Yes 
Resident — That is all you haye^ 
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Mr Nabt-UUah—Yes, at present First of all the whole mill was manned 
by European staff The manager, foreman, beatermen, machmemen and 
engineer were all Europeans Then we started training oui oun apprentices 
Our present manager is one of our apprentices who started on Es 10 a month 
We are gradually dispensing with the imported staff 

Fvcstdcyit I am very glad you have mentioned it, but in your answer 
to question 46 you say “ we never had imported labour ” 

Mr Nabt-XJllali — This question was misunderstood at the office "What we 
mean is that ve don’t import coolies fiom abroad 

Pjcsidcnf It would be a good answer to the first sentence of question 
46 “ What progress has been made since the factory w'as established m the 
substitution of Indian for imported labour,” if you *could give — intervals of, 
say, 5 years — the numbei of impoited workmen — Euiopeans oi Americans — 
employed in any capacity m the works 

Mr Nabt-UUah — ^I have been aw^ay I only dropped in foi an hour oi so 
at the office I had left a note asking the office to prepaio a statement 
showung how^ w^e started wnth European stafi and how w e gradually substituted 
Indians foi them 

Mr Gtnwdla — The Assembly is particular about finding how' much Indian 
labour is employed, and therefoie it will be to the advantage of every industry 
to point that out 

Mr Naln-JJUah — We wull send you a statement later on Shall w^e giVe 
it from the very beginning P” 

President — If you can give it from the beginning so much the better 

Ml Nabi-Ullah — 'We shall tell 5 'ou wdien w’-e bagan to put Indians in 
charge of machine and beating departments and show the diminution in the 
number of Europeans, eto , and increase in'the number of Indians employed 

Piesident — I see there has been a very heavy increase in the wages 
of Indian labour before the w'ar — something like 147 per cent 

Mr Nahi-TJUab — ^Yes That is so 

President — ^In answer to question 61 you say “ The Indian skilled 
labourers improve with training and compare very favourably wuth workmen 
in the Western countries, provided we could afford better wages for them ' 
You have given, since 1914, an increase in wmges a great deal more than the 
rise in the cost of living Have you noticed any increase in efficiency in 
consequence P What it comes to is this In answer to question 61 the 
opinion IS indicated that provided yon raise the wages you could get moie 
efficient work You have in fact raised the wmges I want to know whether 
you have got more efficient w^ork The cost of living has risen by 76 per 
cent and 3 'ou have given an increase of about 140 per cent 

Ml Nabi-Ullah — We would like to say that the Indian labour does 
improve with training With regard to the labour here I take it it meant 
cooly labour and not the engineer or the manager? 

Piesident — ^Both equa% The question is “Has it been found that 
the Indian labourer improves with training?” Your answer is “Yes” 
The next question is “ How does his efficiencj’’ compare with that of work- 
men 111 Western countries employed in similar work?” Usually one very 
good test of the efficiency of labour in different countries is how many men 
aie employed in each country to do the same job 

Mr Nabi-TJllah — There is skilled and unskilled labour With regard 
to unskilled labour we know absolutely nothing about the statistics in 
Europe We plead complete ignorance in this matter With regard to 
skilled labour I think it makes no diffeience If lie is a machineman, for 
instance, he does the same woik, 12 hours — ^whether heie or in England 

President — ^If you have no practical experience of conditions iS European 
countries, or have not got the statistics you are not in a position to answer 
the question 
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M'\ Nahi-Ullah — ^Exactly 

Ml Ginvjola — ^Tn your case you really do not require mucli expert labour 
for tins reason that y^ou are not manufacturing your own chemicals, for 
chemicals require a good deal of expert knowledge The rest practically 
resolves itself into mechanical knowledge of machinery 
Ml Nabi-TJllali — Ygs 

21') Gimtala — Of course I admit you require a certain amount of 
chemical knowledge ]ust to know how much chemucal to put in connection 
with a process but that is comparativelj' — 

21') Nahi-Ullah — ^Yes that is merel 3 ’^ mechanical 

2Ii GDiwala — ^That is wh 3 ’^ you are not in a position to compare, and 
111 your case 3 nu find the woric done by the Indian mechanic quite as good 
as that of the imported mechanic 
il /7 Naht-miah —Yes 

PresideDt — The real point is that question No 51 can only be answered 
by somebods' who knoivs conditions in Europe ^ 

2Ir Nabt-Ulla7t — What we submit is this We divide labour into two 
classes, skilled and unskilled Regarding unskilled labour we can say 
nothing as to how much work is done by men in England With regard to 
slnlled labour we think there is no difference 

P') es)de'nt — Have you found that the substantial increase in pay has 
\ resulted in greater efficiency P 

' il/? Nahi-Ullah — The increase in pay in the case of Indians — 

Piesidbnt — ^I simply put this point whether this substantial rise in pay 
has been accompanied by increased efficiency 
21) Nahi-Ullah —No 

2Ii Kale — ^What is meant by skilled labour ? In the answer to question 
No 48 skilled labour is distinguished fiom carpenters, fitters, etc Ho 3011 
mean to sny that carpenters aie not skilled laboai ? " 

2 I 1 Nahi-Ullah — ^jMaiiager, foremen, beatei-men ani machine-men are 
included in skilled labour and the others come undei unskilled 

President — ^About this very large increase lu x^a 3 ’’, has there been the 
same iiiciease in all industries in Luclmow? 

ilf 7 Nahi-Ullah — Must be in almost all but I am not in a position to 
say to the Board exactly what increase there has been 

Pi esident — ^Large though the rise in wages has been, I doubt if it 
has gone as high as 147 pei cent in most places Certainly at Jamshedpur 
there has been no increase of wages on that scale 

ilfr Nahi-Ullah — Once upon a time we used to pay Rs 8 to the coolies 
and we now pay Rs 25 You cannot get now syces under Rs 15 

Pi esident — In your opinion the incieases given in youi factoiy aie 
approximately on the same scale as in the case of other industries in 
Lucknow 

iI/7 Nahi-Ullah — ^I think so It is not because of an increase in effi- 
ciency that we hai’^e to pay more but because the men want more You 
cannot get a punka puller on Rs 4 a month now In 1914, 
the total amount spent on laboui was Rs 56,000 In 1923, the 
total stands at 1,20,000 but in 1923 we have been running one machinery 
for about ten months and we dismissed about 150 men If we had not 
dismissed the 150 men and got the total outturn the figures would come to 
something like, 1,50,000, if you take Rs 20 as the average wage for a man 
We have taken 100 as the original wage and calculated an increase of 147, 
i e , to the men whom we paid Rs 100 we have got to pay Rs 247 

President — ^I see that the war allowance has come down since 1923 
Your answer shows that the war allowance at that time came to Rs 49-6-6 
when a man’s pay was Rs 100* I gather that it has come down to 
Rs 25 
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Ml Nahi-UllaJi — On 15th September 1919 Me gave 15 per cent on the- 
regular pay In 1920 they demanded a further inciease of 10 per cent on 
the then regular pay -which comes to Rs 11-8-0 on Rs 100 

Piendenf — Take the man -who had been drawing Rs 100 in 1914, 
You show here that he is drawing Rs 247 now Before 15th January 1923 
he had been draving even more than that Apparently he had been drawing* 
Rs 298 before that date, as 3 mu say that half the uar allowance has been 
cut off from that date Is Rs 247 the pay before j’ou cut off half the war 
allowance or after? 

Ml Naht-TJUah — ^Before ^ 

President — Then that man vould be getting less now That is the point 
Mr Ginvala has put He uoiild be getting now Rs 225 

Mr Gtmvala — That surelj' is a very big increase — from 100 to 225 
Pi evident — I think the index number of wholesale price is 170 The 1914r 
prices being taken as 100 In the next section about power, in answer to 
question No 56, 1 see that the average quantit 3 ' of coal used is a little 
over 5 lbs to a pound of paper, out of -nhich 3 ’ou reckon half for producing 
pulp and half for making paper At present you are producing 1,800 tons of 
paper and so ^ou are using 9,000 tons of coal 
Ml Nahi-Ullah — That is onl 3 '- for to-da 3 ’ 

Piesident — If 3 mu made 3,000 tons of jiapei you would lequire 15,000 tons- 
of coal * 

Ml Nahi-UUah — Running half the mill ve use a little more coal 
Piesident — ^You have told us that the average quantity of coal is a little 
over 5 lbs to a lb of paper f lYhat would 3 ’^ou substitute for that now P 
Is that figure of 5 lbs arrived at on the basis of the present production oi 
your full production P 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — It is based on the total capacity 
Piesident — So that it may be little higher no-w 

In answei to question 57 vou sa 3 ’^ that the freight for fuel is from 
Rs 8-4-0 to Rs 10 a ton Rs 10 is for Central Provinces coal and Rs 8-4-0* 
for Bengal coal, I think 
il/7 Nahi-Ullah —Yes 

Mr Gimuala — ^You use also second class coal 
Ml Nahi-Ullah — Good second class 

Piesident — ^The freight alw'a 3 's conies heavy on second class coal, does 
it not? 

Mi Nahi-Ullah — The freight is less on the other but comparing the total 
cost this IS cheaper 

Pi esident — ^In answer to question 62 “ Is it likely that the Indian demand 
ivill substantially increase in the near future? If so, what are the reasons 
for the belief P” 3 'ou sa 3 ^ “ It is very likely that the Indian demand for 
paper will substantiall 3 ’^ inciease in the near future, if the cost of living 
goes down to that of pre-w'^ii days, and education grows more popular as 
it IS hoped ” This is a veil hypothetical answ'er Personally, I have no* 
hope at all of the cost of living going down to the pre-war figure I only 
wish it would 

In answer to question 63 3 'ou sa 3 ’' that your principal markets aie the 
United Provinces, the Punjab the Noith-West Prontier Province, the Central 
Provinces, Rajputana and Cential India 

3Ii Nahi-Ullah —Yes 

Pi esident — ^That is what one would expect Could you say you sell 
more paper in one of these areas than in the other? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — We sell mostly m the United Provinces, 

— Anri n-f tlm nthersP 
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Ml Nahi-Ullah — ^In the same order in which they are given in the answer, 
the Punjab, Noith-West Fiontiei, Central I^iovinces, Rajputana, and Central 
India 

Pie<itdent — ^In anwer to question 64 “Are there any markets in India 
in vhicli, owing to then distance fioni the ports, you are more easily able 
to compete against the foreign manufacturer?” -vou say “ No ” hut surelj’" 
that IS impossible You must find it easier to compete in the United 
Provinces than in the Central Piovinces because the latter are nearer to the 
ports The Jioint is not very important, but it is hardly a correct 
answer 

BIr Naht-Ullah — It is so but in Lucknow we are very favourably" 
situated 

President — ^In answer to question 74 “Is the competition keener in some 
kinds or qualities of paper than in other's? If so, please specify these kinds and 
qualities?” you say “ Yes, in all grades ” Surely, that cannot be so there 
must he some kinds of paper in which there is less competition, e g , 
Badami paper 

Ml Nabi-Ullah — There is more competition in white punting paper 
than in others 

Piesidenf — And a good deal less in the Badami and commoner papers P 

ATr Nahi-UlJah — ^Y^es 

Ml Ginwala — In answer to question No 76 “ Please state in respect of 
those kinds of paper which form the bulk of your output Q) the prices 
at which imported paper has entered the country and been sold during 
(a) 1912, 1913 and 1914 (b) 1917 and 1918 (c) 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24,”' 
3 'ou say " Cannot say ” Why? ' 

il/r Nabi-Ullah — ^We have not got the accounts 

Mr Gimvala — Don’t you keep yourself in touch with tlie maiket? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^I am afraid not 

President — Is it not very important that manufacturers shoulS keep in touch 
with their markets? 

ilD Gimvala — ^Iii the evidence given before the Fiscal Commission by 
other firms, they laid a great deal of stress upon the fact that paper was 
being sold at veiy uniemuneiative prices, and that was one ot the leasons 
whj"^ they wanted protection You yourself say that j'ou want protection 
because of this, and yet you have not given any evidence of uhat the 
foreign prices are 

Ml Nabi-Ullah — ^I\'’e will give j'ou some idea The Controller of Sta- 
tionery and Printing gave us the English and foreign puces as against 
our prices in tenders against which we had to compete 

(V^htness gave the figures from a statement ) 

il/i Gimvala — Apart from this statement, have you got any other 
source of information? You have got customers do not they come and 
tell you that you are quoting so much a lb while foreign manufacturers 
charge so much? 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^We have only had Government as our chief direct 
customers Then we have the agents They only say that tJie puce is 
too high — they nevei quote others puces — and ask us to try and reduce the 
price, but they won’t place orders with us at our rates 

President — In answer to question 80 " In which of the Indian markets is 
foreign competition keenest,” you say ‘ All over India ” Theie again, I 
am afraid, that is hardly a right ansu er It must be near the ports 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — These answers are worth nothing Evidently office 
thought every question must be answered 

President — ^I quite understand that you may be unable to supply the 
freights for the imported stuff But you can at least tell us the freight you 
have to pay for your own paper to some of your most important markets, 
e g , Lahore, Peshawar, etc If you could give us that it vould be useful 

r 2 
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■\Ve shall piohably be able to get the fi eight rates on import paper from other 
■sources and can then make the compaiison 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — ^\Ve shall give you to-moirow the freights to the most 
imiioitant toivns * 

President — ^In answei to question 85 (c) you consider that the Indian 
manufacturer is at a disadvantage in the case of efSciency of oidinary labom 
due to poor wages There again is a suggestion that improved wages lead 
to improved efficiency I think w'^e have already asked some questions about 
that, and I suggest that it is a doctrine w'hich requires considerable quahfi- 
cation The ordmaiy statement one hears is this In Euiope or m Amenca 
w'ages are compaiatively high and the efficiency of the workmen is high also 
In India W’^ages are very low but the efficiency is very low, so that the one 
thmg counterbalances the other What w^e lathei wanted to Imow w'as whether 
your experience in Lucknow' suggests to you any comparison on that sort 
of basis How'ever, I do not pi ess that point furthei as you have no piactical 
acquaintance with the conditions outside India 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Yes 

President — In answ'ei to question (/) w'lth refeience to the same question 
you say “ Yes, the railway freight in particulai should, m oui opinion, be 
1 educed ” If that is so, it is all the more necessary that you should tell 
us w'hat the laihvay freights are When you are giving these railway fieichts 
if 3 'ou liappen to know w'hat the rate per maund per mile is that the Eailway 
■charge, it would be useful If you know' it you might put it down, if not, 
do not worry about it ' 

Mr Kale — You might give it both for your law materials and your 
finished product if you have got any special rates 

Mr Nabi-Vllah — ^We shall let you have it 

Mr Gimvala — In question 85 we asked that w'heie possible definite 
figures should be given ^^Tiat w'e wanted leally was to try and asceitam in 
terms of money, wheie possible, how much worse off you were as compared 
with youi foreign competitors For instance, take plant and machineiy In 
Gieat Biitain, supposing it costs £100,000 foi a certain machineiy, we wanted 
you to point out that here it would cost, say, £120,000 or £110,000 including 
freight and various other things That is the sort of thmg Ave Avanted you 
to give us under each heading 

Mr Nabi~VlIali — ^We can probably give you that 

Ml Qinwala — The same thing about foreign labour You say, you have 
got only S European workmen and youi disadvantage is smaU in that matter 
Then, take (h) for mstance — “ Customs duty on imported materials ” You 
migh-t have given us figures to show Iioav much it cost you 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — We shall give you the infoimation you want t 

President — ^In answer to question 87 — “ Do you consider that your mill is 
sufficiently large as an economic unit of production to ensure economy 9 
What in your opinion is the smallest unit of production which can be operated 
economically under present-day conditions?” — ^youi answer is “ About 15 
tons of paper daily is the smallest unit of paper AA'hich can be operated 
economically under the present day condition of our miUs ” Wo Avere not 
thinking of your mill at all A great point is made about the economies rebulting 
from mass production That means that it may be moie and more difficult to 
operate at a profit a factory with a small output It might be possible now 
to work a factory with an output of only 16,000 tons a year, but twenty 
years’ hence, it might be necessary to secure an output of 25,000 tons a 
year in order -to have a chance of survival 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^I am afraid the question had not been properly understood 

President — Think it over as I have explamed it If you have any 
defimte opinion let us have it If you find that you haven’t got any definite 
opmion, you need not w'orry about it 

* Vide Statement II (b) 
t Vide Statement II (e) 




Mr Naht-Ullah — We will talie a note of it 

President — ^In answer to question 91 — “ Do you consider youi machineiy 
and other equipment sufldciently up-to-date and efficient to enable you to 
compete successfully against the foreign manufactuier,” you bay “ Yes, with 
a httle alteration and addition to machinery provided theie is no vmdictive 
competition ’’ It is always a question of opmion whether competition is 
vmdictive or not What I am anxious to know is something diffeient Going 
on to the next question — “ Is it a fact that during and since the war many 
improvements have been effected m pulp and papei-makmg processes and 
machinery ” and the next question “ Have you since 1914 adopted any new 
process ot manufacture or have you installed new plant and machinery ”, 
you say “ No, exceptmg only necessary additions and alterations ” That at 
once raises the question whether you are up-to-date in youi equipment 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^We are not 

President — ^Then it would hardly be the light answer again Can you 
teU us what was the latest date on which you made substantial addition to 
or replacement of your plant? Has not there been any smce 1882? 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^There are two maehmes One came in 1882 and the 
other much later, about 1894 

President — ^In consideiing whethei piotection is justified, we have got to 
make su.e that your machinery and eqmpment is up-to-date No amount of 
protection that Government can give is of much Ube to a concern with 
obsolete and worn out machinery, because it will be frozen out in any case in 
another ten years time What I mean is that, if youi machinery is really out 
of date, it is not a satisfactory basis for any claim you might put forward In 
the statement in answer to question 95 m the first column you have shown 
the value of the property as written down and the second column is the 
total amoimt that has been written off? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — The total of the two would be the equivalent of the block 
value? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^Yes Prime cost 

President — ^The fact that your answer to question 100 is blank suggests 
that you have not been purchasmg much machinery? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah —No 

President — You have given us m answer to question 107 a list of your 
various reserve funds aggregatmg Es 21,23,000 Part of this no doubt is 
used as workmg capital, i e , a part of it is locked up m stocls of paper, 
spare parts of machmery and so on, and sometimes in unpaid debts of your 
customers. But what have you done with the balance? What you would 
require for working capital would not absorb the whole of the amount Is 
the balance invested? I raise this point because it may explain what is an 
obvious anomaly You have asked for 30 or 40 per cent protection, but 
your own statement is that your Company, smce 1916, has never paid le^s 
than 6 per cent dividend and 24 per cent bonus If that dividend and 
bonus were earned out of the paper you were makmg the case for protection 
would be very poor mdeed, because you already earn ample piofits Perhaps 
you can tell us what the position is 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^We have paid out of accumulated funds 

Mr Ginwala — ^Is it paid directly out of this fund ’oi out of the inteiest 
on mvestments? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Out of the mterest and sometimes directly from the 
reserve We ha\e got a dividend and bonus equalisation fund 

President — ^It won’t last very long 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — When that fund is exhausted we replenish it by trans- 
ferring to it from our reserves 

President — ^How long do you propose to carry on the process ? Every 
time that you take out of the capital — ^if it is from interest on capital' that f& 
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anothei mattei — ^you aie climimslung youi cliances of doing anything, in the 
papei busings If tlieie is an impiovement in tiacle conditions, oi piotec- 
tion IS given, you might be unable to tale advantage of a good oppoitunity 
to le-equip youiselves I quite lecognize that that Dividend and Bonus 
equalization fund is an excellent thing But I do not think it is much use 
tiying to keep up a 30 pei cent dividend, when you aie manufacturing at a 
loss 

Mr Naht-Ullah — Quite so 

Ptcsidcni — The sliaieboldeis have been so libeially tieated during the last 
•few yeais that they can well affoid to wait for dividends foi a little time now 

Ml Gtnuala — ^^Vould it not be to youi advantage to go into liquidation 
and give them Es 250 foi each sliaie? If you aie running youi business 
at a loss will not all this be wiped out m couiso of time? 

Mr Naht-VUah — ^That was the liist loss 

Mr Giinoala — You youiself hay that it •nould cost Ks 40 dakhs to 
reconstruct the mills and you have got only 20 lakhs All this machineiy must 
come to a standstill some day, you have been using these foi some 30 or 
40 yeais 

Mr Naht-UUah — Yes 

Mr Gtnwdla — ^What is your position non ? 

Mr Nabt-UUah — I leave it to the Boaid 

Mr Gvmala — Is the Boaid to treat it as a live industiy oi as a sort of 
moribund industij ? kYhat is the position? The Boaid uould like to know 
that 

President — It is no use attempting to protect an mdustiy if that is the 
basis on which you work it 

Ml Kale — 1 want to know what led you to pay this bonus m addition 
to the oi dinar y dividend You should have refrained fiom paying it and laid 
by this amount 

Mr Nahi-UUah — This is done at the general meeting The Diiectois 
teeommend a bonus of, say, 3 per cent The shaieholdeis say ‘ No, you are 
making lots of piofit why not give us more ’ 

Mr Kale — ^Are W'e to undeistand that the shaieholders want that this 
industry should now be stopped and they need not tiouble about it later 
on? Otherwise they w^ould not kill the goose to get the golden eggs 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — They think it is a liaviadhenu , that theie is an unlimited 
supply 

Mr Kale — ^They think they should get as much out of it as possible, 
that IS then idea The shareholders should not now^ come to Government 
and ask for piotection They deserve the lesult Does it not follow^’ Anyone 
who leads this wall cairy this impression 

Mr Ginwala — ^Is the Board to treat this as an industry which intends 
to exist or an industry which would like to die a comfortable death? 

Mr Nabi-Vllah — ^We should like to be treated as a live industry Means 
of course we have not But it is like this quotations were so high that 
•we thought that w’^o might wait for machinery 

Mr Giniiala — For new machinery? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Yes We have got quotations 

Mr Ginwala — When did you get quotations? 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — Two years ago 

Mr Ginwala — Have not the puces come down? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — Since two years we find the market getting low 

Mr Ginwala — ^You realize the difficulty of the Board Supposing there 
were no other manufacturers in question just now, what can the Board say? 
They will say the industry is dym^, «jr that it will die in a very short time; 
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It has got no moue-y, it does not contemplate laising an^ money and the 
shaieholdeib might like to get Es 250 for each shaie It may be to then 
immediate advantage, theiefoie they ma3J not lecommend anything 

Mr Nabt-UUah — I don’t follov Suppose ve can get the maehmeij' at 
Es 20 lakhs foi instance and ve boiiou 

Picstdcnf — do not know whethei this “ Eenewal to Machmeiy Fund ” 
as meant foi impoitant leiilacements If it is, it gives yon a ceitam amount 
That Mould still leave j^ou a balance ivlncli could be used as voiking capital 
In that case, supposing conditions look favouiable, you hope to boiiov the 
ibalance lequiied to puichase new plant? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — ^Boiiow oi laise the capital Last time ive boiiowed 
l,Ve had only one machine and ve thought ve would expand 

Mr Gtnwala — ^Is this Es 40 lakhs foi two machines? 

Mr Naln-UUah — One machine and lepaiis and lenewals of the othei 
Mr Gtnwala — ^You will have tM’’o machines going? 

Ml Naht-Ullah — ^We muU have two' machines going and ve Mill have 
;anothei machine It will be used foi making boaids The second will have 
to be lenewed at a cost of Es 8 lakhs, and then the estimate of 35 lakhs 
.for the new machme 

Mr Ginwala — ^What capacity? 

Mt Nahi-Ullah — 10 tons a day foi new machme EeneM’’al to No 2 
machme will inciease its output to the extent of 4 tons a day. It is an. 
extension, not lenewal The 3id machine m contemplation will produce 10 
•tons a day and wiU cost Es 35 lakhs 

Picstdcnf — If you leplace vour machinery and simultaneously mciease youi 
capacity „^you have done moie than meie leplacement You increase the capacity 
of youi plant and theiefore you have got a better asset than you have had 
befoie But I thmk you ought to make suie of an adequate supply of raw 
materials befoie you make a stait 

Mr Nabt-XJllah — ^I don’t thmk there will be any difficulty 
Picstdcnf — But this is a point that undoubtedly lequires looking into 
i\/r Nabt-Ullah — Certainly 

President — In ansM^ei to question 108 — ” What additional capital (if any) 
tM'ould it be necessaiy to raise in oidei to cany out any scheme of leplace- 
ment oi extension of plant which the Companj’^ contemplate ”■ — you say 
“ Es 2,50,000 piovided trade conditions take a hopeful and favouiable turn ” 
Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^It is wrong It ought to be Bs 40,00,000 _ 

President — ^About question 118 as legards M’^oikmg capital, thsie is some little 
misundeistanding The question was “ What is the woiking capital mIiicIi the 
Company lequiies (t) according to its present output and (») accoidmg to 
tthe output equivalent to its full capacity,” and you say “ About 20 lakhs is 
the mvested amount m business at the present day Muth the depreciated 
value of oui machmeiy, and buildings, etc ” I take it m the oidmary sense 
Marking capital is distinguished fiom fixed capital, as repiesented by buildings, 
j)lant, etc The workmg capital usually represents stocks of finished goods, 
Qutstandmgs, goods sold but not paid for, spare parts of machinery, etc 
Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^It is all wiong We have got stoies valued at about 
IBs 4,62,000 

President — Take the case of your stocks 
Mi Nabt-Ullah — ^It is about Es 7 lakhs 

President — ^The point is that the stocks here are unusually high Assum- 
ing that piotection w^eie given, you would not ‘have to hold these stocks 
You would be able to sell your goods as you produce them Therefore you 
would not lequire so much woikmg capital 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^We would requiie a smallei amount 

President — ^If you could find out the average of the stocks held and take, 
at at present-day costs, that would give you an idea 
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il/? GohardJtan Peishad — It \rould be better to take the aveiage of the 
stocks held during the war time because then we were readily selhng 
Mr Kale — ^But the puces uere higher 

Mo' Gohaidhan Poshad — ^AVe uill value it at present-day costs 
Mr Gimvala — Aie you taking the cost puce oi the maiket price? 

Mr Nabt-Ullali — Cost puce when it is lower than the market price and 
market price when it is lower than the cost price Foi the last two years 
the maiket price is below the cost piice Previous to that we always took 
the cost price as it was lowei than the market piice 

President — ^As legards your ansiver to question 140, the question was 
“ The paper industry has been m existence m India foi a numbei of years 
How IS that the industry is still m need of piotection?” and you say 
Because the industry has groma self -suppoi ling and owing to foreign com- 
petition ” The leal point is this After 40 years, you ought to have over- 
come the initial difficulties Since j'ou managed to exist for that peiiod, yc” 
should be firmly established by now ' 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — This answer is w'oith nothing 

President — On thinking it o\ei, if you feel that you can give us an 
opinion, please let us have it 
Mr Nabi-Ullah — Very well 

Mr Ginwala — ^It is necessary for you to aiibW'ei that question 
Mr Nabi-Ullah — Quite light The industry had been in existence for 
a fairly long period Hitherto w'o were paying good dividends We only 
want now^ temporary protection 

Mr Kale — ^Is it your opinion that the industry taken generally has estab- 
lished itself 

Mr Nabi-Ullah —Yes 

Mr Kale — ^But -owing to temporary causes it is working at a loss and, 
if the Government or the Legislature tides the industry over that period, it 
won’t require any protection 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — That is right 

Mr Kale — Otherwise, the industry is- self-supporting and established on 
firm footing 

Mr Nabi-Ullah —Yes 

Mr Gimvala — ^You are favouiably situated because you are so fai away 
from the ports Therefore in your case it has been possible to give divi- 
dends every year since you started except for two half-years I tliink that 
they must have been unusually bad half-yeais 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — ^Take 1896, for instance It may be like this We had 
then added a new machine We might have decided that instead of pajnng 
dividends that year, we had to pay the profits towards the reduction of our 
debt and pay better dividends later 

Mr Gimvala — ^Your case is iieculiai You may be able to explain by 
eaymg that because of your geographical position you aie more piosperous- 
than others 
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Oral evidence of Mr. SAYYID NABMJLLAH and Mr. GOBARDHAIf 
PERSHAD representing the Upper India Couper Paper Mills, 
recorded at Simla on Tuesday, the 24th June 1924. 

Mr Qimvala — Watli regaid to the piimary raw materials, what is your 
peicentage of yield fiom each one of these things? How much pulp do yoo- 
get fiom one ton of rags? 

Mr Nal)i-Ullah — ^Ahout 50 pei cent 

3Ii Gtmtala — ^Is not that a smaller peicentage than usual for lags? 

Ml Nahi-UUali — ^It all depends on the kind of rags ne get 
Mr Gtmoala — am asking you, how much pulp you get from a ton of the 
land of rags you use? 

3Ir. Nahi-UUah — If we say 45 to 50 pei cent , I think that it would he 
all right? 

Ml Gtmvala — ^In that case, rags are much more expensive than any other 
material that you are using 

Mr Nahi-UUali — No, they aie not 

2lfr Ginxoala — How much yield do you get from one ton of hemp and 
jute? 

Mr Nahi-UUah — About the same 
Mr Gtmvala — ^And from grass ? 

Mr Naht-UUah — In the case of grass, it is less We get about 35 to 40* 
per cent 

Mr Gtmvala — ^TS’’aste papei you simply mix you don’t use waste paper 
by itself P 

Mr Nabt-Ullah — ^We get an yield of 75 pei cent from waste paper But 
then the quantity of waste papei we use is veiy small 

Mr Gtmvala — It seems to me that your vield is veiy much smallei than it 
should be, how is it? 

Mr Naht-TJllah — ^There is a lot of foieign matter, dirt, etc We have to 
pick these things out We lose some of it in washing 

Mt Gtmvala — ^Take the case of i ags others also have to do the same 
thing 

Mr Naht-UUah — ^IMost of the rags we get are very, veiy infeiior You 
will find that the down country mills aiemot using so much rags 

il/r Gtmvala — We have not received then statement yet, and so we cannot 
say But I cannot understand why your yield is so small in all these mate- 
rials, except waste paper 

Mt Naht-UUah — ^As I submitted yesterday, theie is no market for rags^ 
where we can go and buy The people whom oui conbi actors engage for 
collecting rags (Chamars, etc) take these to the contractors uho send them 
to us They don’t clean, they don’t sort out or do anything, they simply 
send them on to us anyhow Then we have got to sort them out, clean 
them, and dust them There is a lot of wastage 

Mr Gtmvala — As regaids your grass, is it a little inferior to what it 
used to be? 
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Mr Nahi-UUah —It is ceitaiiily a little inferior It is at times a very 
uiiceitain item so far as the quality is coiiceinecl The conti actors send us 
sometimes infei 101 stuff The oidinaiy jungle glass is mixed up sometimes 
with the Sahai grass The glass is so infeiioi that it ]<; lather suipnsme 
that at times we get e% en 35 to 40 per cent 

il/i Gmwala — ^It is a ti einendously hig amount to pay Rs 72-2-0 a ton 
il/7 Nahi-UUah — ^Yes, it is It used to be Rs 27 or Rs 26 
ill? Gjmoala — Delivered at the mills? 

Ml Nahi-UUah — ^Yes 

Mi Gmiuala —You cannot give us any hguies as to what the grass costs 
on the fields 

il/i Nahi-UUah — ^Tliere is loyalty to pay, theie is laboui to cut the grass, 
theie IS the tianspoitation chaigejo bring it to the factory and so on We 
have no idea 

Mr Ginwala — Do you find that it is more and moi e diffic-iit to get rags, 
hemp and jute? 

Ml Nahi-UUah — Yes 

Ml Gimoala — Is not that a serious disadvantage for you consideiing that 
you use two-thiids of these mateiials? 

Mr Nahi-UUah — It is 

Ml Ginivala — Is there any prospect of your being able to use more Sabai 
grass than before? The piospects are the othei way about, aie they not? 

Ml Nahi-UUah — I think so 

Mo Ginnala — ^All the lav mateiials aie in a very piecarious condition? 
Mr Nahi-UUali — ^Piobably, they are to a ccitain extent 
Pocsident — It is lather important It has a direct beaimg on the whole 
case 

Mr Ginioala — ^Youi case foi protection is very much weakened, if not 
entirely destroyed, by the fact that your law materials aie gradually dis- 
appearing Is not that so^ 

Mo Nahi-UUah — I do not feel so 

Piesident — ^^Vhat has happened since the war is that the cost of your 
raw mateiials has gone up and has remained up, wheieas the cost of paper 
went up but has now gone doivn again It is rather an impoitant matter 
JID Nahi-UUah — ^Yes But the prices of raw materials have also come 
down to a certain extent 

Mo Gimoala — The price of raw materials has not necessarily gone ujp 
because the demand has become greater It has gone up because the supply 
has become much smaller That is what it comes to 

Mo Nahi-UUah — The down countiy mills are coming up to Nepalganj 
for their grass This accounts foi the rise of price in Sabai 

President — Take the country as a whole Is there any more paper being 
produced than theie was in 1914? 

Mr Nahi-UUah — ^Probably not 

President — ^The only new factory is the mill started by Messrs Andrew 
"Yule & Co , but they are using a diffeient raw mateiial which does not 
interfeie with youi supply 

Mr Nahi-UUah — But the Titaghur Mills and Bengal Paper Mills have 
come up to Nepalganj 

Mr Gimoala — That may be In that case, the total demand has not 
increased, but somebody else wants the grass and is prepared to pay more 
than you 

Mr Nahi-UUah — ^Yes 
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Mr Giniuala — Loolcmg at tlie law materials as a wliole, it looks as tliougli 
•the supplies aie getting smallei and smallei in proportion to the demand 
Ml Naht-Ullah — think that we can get supplies at a little highei pi ice 
Ml Gmxiala — It is the same thing? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — As I submitted yesteiday, we have got now — at least 
.our contiactois have got now — to go moie uphill than hefoie 

Ml Gnnoala — ^That is piecisely the point If you go farthei and faither 
still, 5 'ou have to pay more and more and your cost will go up, and it will he 
iinremunerative to maniifactiiie papei fiom this mateiial any longer in this 
countij’ That is the dangei 
Ml Nahi-Ullah — ^Yes, piohahty 

Mx Gtmvala — ^You have not looked for any solution of the difficulty 
Mr Nahi-UUali—No 

Mx Gxmoala — ^Yoii have not looked for any other substitute which is 
cheapei and moie easily accessible 
il/i Nahi-UUah —No 

Mx Gixniala — ^T\^ith legaid to auxiliary law mateiials, all these are im- 
poited fiom Great Biitain 

Mx Naht-JJllaJi — Most of them, barring, foi instance, losin 
Mx Gxxxxiala — I mean, whatever is imported is imported fiom Great 
Britain 

Mr Nahi-UUah —Yes 

Mx Gixiwala — Is it because the quality of Biitish goods is superioi to 
■Continental goods, oi is it because they are not obtainable elsewhere? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — ^We can get them from other sources, but as we have 
been dealing with British films foi a long time, we prefei to order from them 
Mr Gixxivala — ^^Vhat has been the increase in the prices of these vaiious 
jnaterials since the wai ? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — ^We will send you the figuies foi 1914 and 1924 later * 

Mr Ginwala — How is it that you have not attempted to make your own 
dliemicals at all? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — ^We don’t think that it would pay 

Mr Ginwala — According to your answer to Question 109, it is a^Ianly 
large percentage of your costs, is it not? 
jl/r Nahi-Ullah —Yes 

Mr Ginwala — Don’t you think that there would be some economy if you 
ananuf actui ed some of the chemicals > yourselves P 

Mx Nahi-Ullali — ^We have not tried but evidently we aie under the im- 
j)ressiGn that it won’t succeed, it won’t pay 

Mr Gmwala — ^You use 400 tons of alum a year It is a very large quan- 
tity What do you use that for? 

Mx Nahi-Ullah — ^For sizing the paper? 

3Ix Ginwala — What do you use china clay for ? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — ^We use china clay for loading 
Mx Ginwala — What do j'^ou use rosin for ? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — Rosin and alum are both used for sizing 
President — ^For what quantity of paper aie these quantities that you have 
given in answer to Question 36 required P 

Mx Nahi-Ullah — For 3,000 tons of paper 

Mr Ginwala — ^With 225 tons of china clay, 400 tons of alum and 75 tons 
of rosin, it lust comes to 700 tons, which is neaily 25 per cent of your 
{iroduction and which is not paper at all 


* Vide Statement II (a) 
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M.T Nahi-Ullah • — That is right 

Mr Gmwala — ^Is it not rather a large percentage? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah —We are actually using uhat wo have put doivn 

Ml Gm%oala —ls not that a very laige percentage for sizing and loading? 

Is it not one of the reasons uhy jou may not he able to get good niices for 
youi papei ? o t, i ^ 

Mr Nahi-UUah. — ^But the qualitj in the bazar is all right 

Mr Givxuala —Bazar quality inav bo anything, but you are dependent 
aie you not, considerably on public bodies and Goxeinment? ' 

Mr. Nahi-TJUah — Government never object to it 

Mr Gmwala — Are you sure ? 

Ml Nahi-Ullah — Quite sure 

Ml. Gxnxoala — I wanted to Icnou uhethei this 25 per cent, is not a large 
percentage 

Mr NaT}i-UUah — EvidentH not They did not object to our sizing Thejr 
never objected to our. loading They did not say that we were putting toO' 
much foreign matter They did not say anything at all 

Mr Gxnxoala — ^You do not manufacture much colouied paper? 

Mr Nahi-JJUah — ^Not much 

Mx Gmxbala — How much dyes do you use in a year? 

Ml Nal)x-Ullah — ^^Vorth Rs 8,000 to Rs 9,000 a year 

Mr Gxnxoala — That is a very small quantity ? 

Mr Nahx-Ullah —Yes 

Mr. Gmwala — ^TN’^itli regard to jour mill labour, have j’ou had any labour 
troubles ? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah — On a small scale several tunes, but not of a serious 
natuie 

il/r. Gmwala — ^Is there any labour association in Lucknow ? 

ilfr Nahi-Ullah. — No In the railway perhaps there is, but not outside 

ilfr Gmwala — The answer to Question 76 (u) does not give us at all any 
idea of what you have really got These are merelj' rates which aie given 
By realised prices we did not mean merely the rates- What is really required 
is this Suppose you manufacture 100,000 lbs of paper What did you get 
for the 100,000 lbs of paper and how much you got per lb on the aierage? 
You may have manufactured 1,000 lbs of very good paper for which you 
got a good price and 1,000 lbs of very inferior paper for which you got a. 
low price We want the average price 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — ^You want the average puce? For which years do you- 
want? 

Mr Gimvala — ^For the years referred to in Question 76 (t) 

President — ^I think possibly we were at fault in drafting the question 
and it might mislead people when answering We wanted to know the general 
level of your prices, not for every minute sub-division of the different kinds 
of paper, but it you could possibly give the figures for Badaini paper and for 
white printing paper, it pretty nearly covers it 

Ml Gxnxoala — Take the production of those years and if you can tell us 
what you realised for the whole year, we can get the average 

Mr Nahx-Ullah — ^We have got the average calculated for each half-year 
there are two costs — one is foi paper manufactured during the half-year 
another is the average cost taking stock in hand along with the paper manu- 
factuied for the half-year Which of the two costs do you want? 

Mr Gxnxoala — ^We do noo want the average cost including the stocks 
we want the average of the paper actually manufactured 
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Mr Nahi-Vllah — 


Year 

Outturn 


Cost* 

Realised price 


Ibb 

Rs 

A 

p. 

Rs 

A 

r. 

1912— 

1 st half 

34,98,000 

0 

2 

07 

0 

2 

315 

2 nd half 

32 30,585 

0 

2 

2 47 

0 

2 

2 92 

191S— 

1 st half 

29,77,212 

0 

2 

132 

0 

2 

3 87 

2 nd half 

30,23,200 

0 

2 

1 35 

0 

2 

34 

1914— 

Ist half 

31,39,400 

0 

2 

1 75 

0 

2 

4 48 

2 nd half 

30,50,109 

0 

2 

138 

0 

2 

5 24 

1917— 

1 st half 

32,28,701 

0 

2 

8 35 

0 

4 

5 24 

2 nd half 

38,50,050 

0 

2 

10 25 

0 

4 10 43 

1918— 

1 st half 

29,45,094 

0 

3 

5 07 

0 

5 

8 49 

2 nd half 

35,33,591 

0 

3 

5 20 

0 

0 

4 00 

1921— 

1 st half 

25,15 929 

0 

5 

3 02 

0 

6 

03 

2 iid half 

32,97,080 

0 

4 

9 12 

0 

0 

2 67 

1022— 

1 st half 

22,04,300 

0 

4 

11 23 

0 

5 

0 93 

2 nd half 

28,29,789 

0 

4 

29 

0 

4 11 24 

1923— 

1 st half 

10,00 445 

0 

6 

1 58 

0 

4 

4 99 

2 nd half 

21,29,509 

0 

4 

7 88 

0 

4 

812 

Mr Gimuala ■ 

— ^The ausw'crs 

to Questions Nos 77, 

78 and 79, 

1 

am sure. 


‘ are not exactly nliat we wanted Ilowevei, they do give some infoimation 
which may be useful to us Since last yeai has there been a change in the 
policy of Go\ eminent uith legard to pui chase of paper? 


Mr Nahi-Ullah —Yes 

Mr GtmiaJa — ^How do you desciibo the change? In what, direction has 
the change taken place? 

Ml Naht-UUah — ^Tendeis are now called for from England too 

Mr Ginioala — That is with regard to procedure How has it affected the 
manufacturer P Was any change introduced by Government in its policy? 

Mr Kabi-Ullah — Tendeis weie called foi fiom England 

Mr Gimuala — Did not ^ 105 - call for tenders before? 

Mr Nahi-UllaJi — ^Formerly, only quotations foi papers were a^eed for, 
w itliout calling for definite tenders in England, and on the basis of these prices 
the Indian manufacturers w'ere asked to reduce their prices, if f)ossible Now 
tendeis aie simultaneously called foi in England and in India and Home 
quotations are compared side by side with the Indian quotations after making 
usual adjustments to cover the transit, custom and landing chaiges and allow- 
ing an extra 5 per cent preference to the Indian mills partly to cover their 
services for distributing the supplies direct to sub-offices at different stations 
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in India and partly in hen of tlie advantage of being able to i eject any kind 
of bad supplies made by tlie mills It has also been decided that the tender 
as submitted i\as final and no chance foi revision was given to the Indian 
mills as u as done before 

Ml Gimoala — ^Does it make any difference to the manufactureis in India? 

Ml ^ cihi-ljllctli ^3.eSj Me consider 5 per cent pieference is not enough 
and ue aie at a disadvantage 

Ml Gum ala — With legard to your equipment I uould like to ask one or 
two questions Have you got yoiii estimate here of the new machines? 

Ml ISl ahi-Ullali — No We have not got that ivith us 

Mr Gum ala — Could you send that to us because it is lather important 
from this point of view in considering any recommendations that ue may 
make ue have to consider as far as possible uhat it uould cost a new firm 
eiiteiing the tiade to put up a plant 

Piesident — One point that aluays arises in connection with protection is- 
that it encourages neu people to .come into the trade Therefore any evi- 
dence that we maj' get as to the cost of machinery will be useful 
ill? Nahi-TJllah — ^We shall uire to-daj' and get it soon ^ 
il/i Gimuala — Is that the latest estimate that you have got? 
fill Nahi-Ullah — ^Tuo 5 ears old 

il/i Girmala — Since then you have not made any enqiiiiies? 

Ml Nah7-Ullah — No Prices have not changed very much since then, 
an up-to-date paper-making plant has been pul up in Bengal 
Mr Gmwala — But I hope you are getting a new one this time? 

Mr Naht-Ullah — ^Yes, a neu’ mill , 

Mr Giimala — Is it English or American? 

Mr Nah^-TJllah — English The manufacturers are the same It was very 
satisfactory, on the last occasion 

Ml Gimoala — Does it include a chemical plant? 

11/7 Nahi-Ullah —No 

Mr Gmuala — ^^Vhat does it include? 

Ml Nahi-Ullah — It includes a pulp-making plant and the paper-making 
plant also a pouer plant 

Mr Gmwala — Is it steam or electricity? 

Ml Nahr-UllaJi — It is a combination of steam and electricity 
Ml Gmwala — ^Perhaps in your estimates j'ou have got a brief account 
winch gives the classification of the machineiy 

Ml Nahi-Ullah — ^We have got a detailed account 

President — After all we cannot gi apple with elaborate technical details 
It IS moie 01 less on geneial lines that we would like to have it, just to give 
us an idea 

Mr Gmwala — ^It would produce 10 tons a day of finished paper without 
the chemical plant? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — ^Yes 

Mr Gmwala — ^Would it reduce your cost of production? Have the makers 
told you how much the cost of production would be reduced compaied to 
your present cost? 

Ml Nahi-Ullah — Say, by about 10 per cent This is our surmise 
Mr Gmwala — Not more than that? But it is going to cost you nearly 
four times as much, is it not? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — ^It may be that the prices have come down a little since 

Ml Gmwala — ^You say that it is five times the value of the plant and 
Buildings, as compared with what you have erected yourselves ^ 


* Vide Statement II (e) 
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Mr Nahi-TJUali — ^It is not 5 times We want to collect that statement 
It IS onlj' 2| times We liaie to calculate it only against the block value 
winch is about Es 19 lakhs 

Mr Giinvala — ^You see ivliat you have done in calculating youi depre- 
ciation You have taken meiely the depreciation on the hook -value from time 
to time of youi plant, not on the replacement value of the plant 
il/7 Nahi-TJllali — do not quite follow 

M') Ginuala — Take youi machinery, foi instance It is woith, say, about 
Rs 13 lakhs 

ill? Nahi-UUali — It vas woith that 

ill? Gtmoala — ^You have taken your depreciation on the Es 13 lakhs 
Nov according to the figuies you have given your machinery costs you 2^ 
times nioie Theiefoie you have not taken enough to renew your machinery 
Mr Naht-Ullah — Did we have any idea that it would cost us so niucliP 
Picsident — It is not that Mi Ginwala is ciiticising or suggesting that 
you aie acting impioperly He is only bunging to youi notice the fact that, 
when theie is a great geneial rise in the level of puces, it may he necessaiy 
to levise all youi depieciation rates The basis of youi depieciation allow- 
ance should be what it would cost you to leplace your machinery when it is 
worn out othervise when- youi machineij’^ is woin out theie is no money 
there to leplace it 

Ml Gtnuala —You have paid 6 pei cent dividend and this bonus The 
lesult IS that youi depreciation and reserve funds aie about half of what 
they ought to have been now For that leason when you want to renew 
youi machineiy you aie in difficulties 

Mr Nab^-UUah —Yes 

M'l Gimtala — ^How do you propose to lemedy that? Your hoise is nearly 
dead oi it ivill die veiy soon If you want to buy a new horse it is going 
to cost you neaily 40 lakhs You are voith Es 20 lakhs 

Ml Nabt-TIllah — If it does cost Rs 40 lakhs and if the prices do not go 
dovn it would be difficult on the othei hand, if prices do go down then one 
of the two alternatives is left to us, t e , eithei boirow the remaining amount 
or have additional capital 

Piesident — If -vou have to boriow' additional capital then you have to 
lealize from the sale of youi paper a larger revenue 
Ml Nabz-UUah — Of course 

President — ^The question is “ Is it possible to do that?” 

Ml Nabi-UUali — It is probably not, but we started one machine and 
once upon a time the question aiose whether we should not develop and have 
another machine We decided to have anothei machine and again the ques- 
tion aiose whethei w^e should boiiow^ money or extend the capital We 
boriow'ed about Rs 7 lakhs on a capital of only Rs 8 lakhs and we have 
paid all ^ 

President — ^That has all been paid? 

Ml Nabi-UUah — ^Years ago 

3Ir Ginwala — ^Now the position is this You have been paying your 
shaieholdeis since 1914, 6 pei cent plus a bonus Now your shareholders 
have got used to that dividend and bonus Y'our machineiy is wearing out 
Theiefore you have got to renew it That will take away all your reserves 
and everything — ^Rs 21 lakhs Therefore all the bonus must cease so far as 
that bonus is concerned and you may^ or may not earn any dividends at all 
In addition to that vou have got either to borrow Rs 20 lakhs or have Rs 20 
lakhs w^orth moie share capital That would wipe off your working capital 
also so that you will have to borrow Rs 10 or Rs 15 lakhs w'orking capital 
So youi commitments now are Rs 40 lakhs pins Rs 10 lakhs against wdnch 
you have got Rs’ 20 lakhs Are you piepared to raise this Rs 30 lakhs? 
Will your shareholders agree to get no dividend at all, forego the bonus and 
ht the same time borrow Rs 30 lakhs? 
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Mr Nahi-UUah — ^We can only give our opinion Personally speaking I 
iliink the shaieholders will never agree to tins, because they are afraid that 
prices aie going down and w^e are losing and tliere are no prospects of making 
money 

Mr Gimoala — ^You fully realise the implication of your answer? 

Ml Nahi-UllaJi —I do 

Ml GinibaJa — This statement showing the distiibution of dividend does 
jaot give any idea of the piohts you made 

Ml Nahi-UUah — No, it does not Profit and loss acceunt will give that 
Piesidcnt — Have you got spare copies of your Annual Eeports Is there 
a set that you can leave wnth us to he returned eventually? 

Mr Nal)i-UUah — ^^Ve can send you spaie copies from Lucknow 

311 Gimoala — Will these accounts show whether you paid this bonus out 
^f interest on investments? 

Ml Nahi-UUah — They wiU show’ that 

3Ir Ginuala — ^What is w’anted is what is the profit each year, how much 
you pay as dividend, how much you carry forw’ard to reseives 

3Ir Nahi-UUah — We shall give jou a statement from 1912 onwards* 

3Ir Gtnioala — klay I take it that some of the bonuses that you have shown 
in the accounts are fiom the profits as w’ell as from the reserve fund? 

ill? Nahi-UUah — Only during the last two half-years these were partly 
d:aken fiom the reseive 

3Ir GimoaJa — ^And the previous years? 

Mr Nahi-UUah — Fiom the profits 

Ml Ginibala — How’ do 3 ’ou calculate youi profits? In calculating your 
profits you first wiite off j’our actual cost? 

Ml Nahi-UUah — ^Yes 

Mr Gimoala — ^Do you deduct all your depreciation P 
Ml Nahi-UUah — No, it is not deducted It is like this we have earned, 
say, so much 

Ml GinibaJa — What do you call earnings that is w’hat we want to know 
Ml Nahi-UUah — Gross earnings We allow so much for depreciation and 
then w’6 say so much is at youi disposal and we propose that we pay j’ou so 
much for dividend and so much foi bonus 

Ml Ginwala — ^T\Tiy do you separate the dividend and the bonus? What 
IS the idea? 

Mr Nahi-UUah — ^Because we wanted to keep the dividend at one figuie, 
VIZ , 6 per cent 

Pi esident — So that the shareholders hojicd to get 6 per cent sure and 
something else as a windfall ' 

Mr Ginwala — ^You have ceitainly earned a good deal towards your re- 
serve fund, but on the other hand you have allowed foi j’our depreciation 
very little 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — ^I am afraid the proposition is not clear When we 
paid Rs 8 lakhs we thought we w’ould allow 5 per cent for depreciation that 
W’ould be all right Instead of that we paid 7 per cent We did not know 
then what the new machineiy w’ould cost us We thought probably it would 
be the same or something very near it 

Mr Ginwala — When you got that estimate did you increase your depre- 
'Ciation ? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — That was only two years ago We had no money then 
“to increase the depreciation » 

Mr Ginwala — In your system of accounts do you write off depreciation on 
the depreciated value each year? * 


* Tide Statement II {f) 
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Ml Kab7-Ullah — Yes 

Ml Gniuala —Ras it been going on since 1885^ 

Mr Nahi-UUah — ^Yes But since 1921 the income-tax people allowed 
depreciation to be calculated on the pi line cost, and since then we have 
been calculating on the prime cost Thev have got a depieciation account m 
then ovn office and accoiding to that they allow a ceitain peicentage, but 
that amount we have not got to piovide from oui piofits 
Mr Gimiala — Have -^ou changed youi system now? 

Mt Kahi-UUah — Theie has been no change in our system 
Pi csideiit — We undeistand that the income-tax people have changed then 
system and they allow you to set off depreciation up to a ceitain amount, 
but do they allow you to set it off if 3 ou don’t actually put it aside ? 

Ml NaU-UUah--Ro 

Prc'tident — I gather that you youisehes do not at the end of each year 
increase the depieciation allowance to the percentage of the piime cost 
You have not alteied voui piactice 111 that lespect The point is tins if 
vou follow voui old practice how will vou calculate the peicentage foi depie- 
ciation when next j’ou close 3 'our accounts® 

Ml Nahi-UUah — We only chaige accoiding to the profits we make We 
do not look veiy much to the peicentage, supposing we have made Es 50,000 
piofit, and the Dnectois say 10 000 may be adiusted against the depreciation 
to buildings and machinery, it is accoidinglj* done 

Ml Ginnala — ^Look to 3 ’our Form No 1 Can you give us quantities 
used by you in each year? 

Mr Nabi-Ullali — ^We have not got it here 

Mr Gimuala — Take auxiliary law materials, for instance You lump them 
together It does not give us any idea how much caustic soda foi instance, 
or rosin and things like that you have used Can you give us the quantities 
and rates undei the headings in this Form No 1 ? 

Mr Nahi-UUah — ^Rates would be the aveiage rates for the yeai what we 
take foi purposes of the balance sheet, and we shall be able to fuinish these ’ 
Mr Gmioala — I want to know what service you rendered duiing the war 
to Government? 

Mr Nahi-UUah — ^We supplied cheap paper to Government we made 
munitions also 

President — ^Did you get controlled price ? 

Mr Nahi-UUah — ^We have already given you these answers 

President — What we want you to do is to state in a genei al way in 
what way 3 ’ou gave special assistance to Government duiing tiie war 
Mr Nahi-UUah — We made some parts of munitions foi them 
President — ^What kind of munitions ? 

Ml Nahi-UUah — "SYe had to stop our own work foi making shells 
Piesident — I think it would be easier if you could send us a statement 
of what you did during the war 

Mr Gimoala — ^We vant to give the money value of 3 our saciifice You 
should be able to say that it saved so much money to Government We 
don’t vant any sentiment to come in < 

illr Nahi-UUah — ^We will give you the mateiial portion of it t 
3Ir Kale — In youi statement submitted to the Fiscal Commission you 
have stated that India enjoys the advantage of having abundant law mate- 
rials I want to ask you whether you would now modify the view that you 
had expressed with reference to the abundance of raw mateiials 

3Ir Nahi-UUah — ^We don’t wish to modify it oui selves but as a result of 
the cross-examination that statement will be modified a bit 

Mr Kate — ^That is why I am putting it to you You see the supplies aie 
getting moie and moie restiicted as a lesult of competition 

* Vide Statement II (g) 
t Vide Statement II (h) 
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M-i Nahi-Ullah — ^Yes, the supply of Sabai grass, 

jUi But Sahai glass is an important factor among your raw 

mateiials, and in that w'ay this statement appears to requiie modification 

Ml Naht-Ullah — ^The position is that we do not want to modify the state- 
ment oui selves, hut no doubt the ansiveis we have given ^o questions do 
modify this statement a hit 

31') Kale — You have laid some stress on wdiat Mr Baitt has said about 
bamboo pulp Ceitainly if bamboo pulp can be pioduced in abundance in 
India itself, the supply of your raiv mateiials will be inci eased But ive do 
not know ivhat is going to happen with legard to bamboo pulp You know 
that the manufacturers of bamboo pulp are claiming protection and you are 
also in favour of that, and agree that theie should be an import duty on 
pulp You ivant impoited pulp as well as paper to be subjected to a duty 
to help the manufacturers in India It means that the price of jour pulp 
will go up if an impoit dut3’^ is imposed upon foieign pulp 
3Ir Nahi-Ullah — ^For the time being 

Mr Kale — So that even if pulp is pioduced in India on a large scale, for 
some j’ears, in any case, youi cost of production will go up Have you consi- 
deied that? 

President — ^You yourselves^^do not use impoited pulp but some of your 
competitois do If the inipoit of foieign puljp is lestiicted they may go back 
to grass and the price of glass, etc , niaj’^ increase 
M') Nahi-Ullah — ^I\^e have not considered that 

31') Kale — That seems to be the piobability of the case if the pulp indus- 
try IS going to be piotected Yoiii law mateiials will inciease in pi ice and 
that will piove a sort of a handicap instead of improving youi position as 
you expect That is a matter which leqiiiies some considei ation P 
3Ii Nahi-0 link —Yes 

3Ii Kale — You have also said that there is abundant cheap labour Do 
you still think, when you are pajing 200 per cent moie than what you used 
to pay, that labour is cheap P 

3Ir Nahi-Ullah — Cheapei than in Calcutta or Cawnpore 
3Ii Kale — From the tiguies you have given theie is haidly any increase 
in Calcutta while youi figure is 200 pei cent You have given a statement 
showing the wmges in a paper mill in Bengal in January of each year from 
1914 to 1919 wath index numbeis, taking the lates for January 1914 (the 
pre-war period) as equal to 100 In the case of coolies, foi instance, the 
index iiumbei foi 1914 is 100 and foi 1919 it is 100 In the case of madhiiie- 
men, the index numbei for 1914 is 100 and foi 1919 it is 90 Instead of 
going up, the wages in Calcutta have gone down How is it then that w^ages 
have gone up in Lucknow P 

3Ii Gohaidhan Pei shad — 'We have also i educed our wages since 1923 

3Ir Kale — How is it that, on the whole, theie has been an inciease of 
neaily 148 per cent p 

President — ^YTieie did you get your infoiniation fiom about wages in 
Calcutta P 

3Ii Gohaidhan Pei shad — Fiom a mill in Bengal 

Piesident — Taking all classes of laboui theie is a slight decicase in the 
wages in Calcutta between 1914 and 1919 That is veij iinpiobable but j^oii 
may be right 

3Ii Kale — I don’t understand how you can claim that your labour is 
cheapei than what it is in other places P So far as I know' W'ages have not 
gone up 220 per cent in any pait of India 

fi/r Nahi-Ullah — It may be w'e weie pacing coolies veij: low wages Thej 
began to feel probably that thej’ ought to get bettei wages 
3Ir Kale — ^lYere your wages abnoimallj low ? 
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Mr Nabt-UUah — ^jVIay be abnormally low •nhen compared to Calcutta or 
Bombas’^ 

Mi Kale — Have wages in Lucknow now come up to tke level of the wages 
in othei parts of India? 

Mr Naln-TJllali — Yes 

Ml Kale — ^Let us look at the index nunibeis of the wholesale 
prices I have got heie Puces uill probably be lower in Lucknow than they 
are in Calcutta Taking them at the same level, however, I find that the 
geneial index number for all commodities has gone up from 100 to 176, so 
far as foodgrains, ceieals and pulses aie concerned, the index numbers are 
114 and 112, so that prices have not gone up to the extent to which your 
wages have gone up P 

JL ]^al)i-Ullah — No 

Mr Kale — I cannot understand then hou , in Lucknow, you have been 
compelled to pay that increase Is it on vuccount of competition that you 
have been compelled to pa}’' such a high late of wages? 

Mr Kabi-TJllah — It is not so much a question of competition We have 
got to deal with coolies They come and ask foi highei -wages If we don’t 
agree to pay them, they go away 

2Ir Kale — ^Take coolies, for instance Do you pay them Rs 25 a month P 

Mr Nait-llllah — ^We pay Rs 18-8-0 

Mr Kale — These wages have gone down since 1921? 

Mr Nabt-TJllah — have reduced them AVe have been giving them 
increases on different grounds and under diffeient lieads, so much as war 
allow'ance, so much as famine allowance and so on AVe sa-b togetliei one day 
and said “we will reduce so much of w’ar allowance” Theie was a little 
tiouble at fiist but then in the end it wms all light 

Mr Kale — The Piesident asked you yesteiday whether clieie had been 
any impiovement in efficiency on account of tlfe inciease in wages Fiom 
what you say now I uiidei stand that wages weie veiy low in jour niillP 

Ml Nahi-XJllah — Wages were low 

Mr Kale — So that this increase wull not lead to efficiency until wages 
have been brought up to the level of the wages obtained elsewneie 

Mr Nabi-Ullah — How does the question of efficiency aiise heie? 

Mr Kale — ^If a man gets higher w^ages, his pioductive power wull natuially 
increase, because he wull get better food, be in better health and will get 
better shelter 

ilfr NahJ-TJllah — I am afiaid that these things did not occur to us With 
regard to Mistiis, jou might say that if we pay Rs 60 instead of Rs 30, 
they will do better woik but as regards coolies, we aie not suie that if w’e 
pay them more they will do better woik 

Ml Kale — Am I to take it that there has not been an impioiement in 
efBciency on account of the inciease in wages, especially among the unskilled 
woikers? 

Mr Nabi-Zillali — No We do not give any increase because theie has 
been a rise in eSicienc} 

Mr Kale — Take it the other way Do they not jnoduce more because 
you pay them highei wages? 

Ml Nabt-UUah — If I might hazard an answer, I should say that they 
are lust the same 

Mt Kale — How’ can jou then sustain the claim that laboui is veiv cheap? 
You say in this note that abundant supplies of cheap labour aie available in 
Lucknow 

Ml Nabt-Ullah — This is what we mean Theie are coolies amiable but 
at puces which do not occiii 'o us •’t the time as Inerln-’i oi am > here neai the 
wages that they can command in Calcutta or Bombay 
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ill? Kale —I may suggest to you— I don’t knou how far it is tiue—that 
theie IS a lot of emigiation of these coolies tioin the IJiuted Pi evinces and 
Bihai to Assam and Bengal Is it on account of this competition that you 
have to face in Bengal and othei pioviiices that jou have to pa^ moie vages? 

Ml Kahi-lJUah — should think not 

ii/j Kale — Do 'sou mean that the emigiation of laboui has nothing to do 
with 

M'i Naht-Ullah — ^This point never oecuiied to us "We always thouo-ht 
that enough people ueie available 

Ml Kale —Most of the industiies in Bengal aie manned fioni people fioni 
the United Pi evinces and Bihar 

Ml Nahi-Ullah — Mj impiession is that theie is no emigiation of coolies, 
at any late piactically none fiom the aiea vheie ve diaw oui coolies fiom 

Ml Kale — ^You have not got that ticuble? 

Ml Nahi-UUah — ^No 

Ml Kale — Have you considered the question that, if associated industnes 
are to be developed in India they uould also claim piotection for themselves 
foi development? That means their puces mil go up, if a piotected dutv is 
imposed on them? You say that unless associated industnes aie developed in 
India, you cannot get these 'things in this countiy, so that again vhat I 
pointed out in the case of pulp is likely to happen in the case of these in- 
dusti les ? 

Mr Kahi-UUali — Somehow, it has occuiied to us that if anything is 
pioduced in India, it mil be cheapei 

Piesxdent — If that is so, vhj you are asking foi piotection? 

M? Kale — Simply because a thing is produced in India, it cannot be 
cheapei , on the contiaiy that is the leason vhy it ought to be dearer? 

Ml Naht-UUah — Evidently that vas oui idea 

Ml Kale — ^Then you point out the national importance of the industry 
and so on Don’t you think that consumers in India mil very strongly object 
to the laising of puces of papei as a lesult of protection? You youiself say 
that the development of India depends very laigelj upon the development of 
this industiy For instance, the spread of education lequiies a lot of paper > 
newspapers as well as schools and colleges require paper Naturally, the con- 
sumers and the public in geneial will take very strong objection to the price 
of papei going up as a result of any measure of protection You say that the 
industry is of national importance, but I look at it from another point of 
view, and say that papei must be as cheap as possible in order to facilitate 
the piogiess of the countiy The result of piotection may be quite the oppo- 
site? What have jou got to say to that? 

Ml Nahi-Ullali — Nothing 

Ml Kale — The piogiess of the country vill be letaided if the price of 
paper goes up ? 

Mr Nahi-TJllah — ^Yes This point of view did not occui to us 

Ml Kale — Natuially this is the objection that mil be laised Thej will 
say " Veiy veil, this is an industiv of national impoitance but in ordei to 
piomote national piogiess, you want books, papei, etc If you are going to 
raise the puce of papei, national piogiess will be letarded ” 

Mr Kahi-TJllali — ^I have nothing to say against this 

Ml Kale — That is the leal difficulty? 

M? Qohaidlian Pei shad — Could not the industry be helped in other wajs, 

VIZ , freight, concessions, etc ? 

Ml Kale — Government will have to spend more in other -directions 
which means that additional revenue will have to be laised bv taxation Ye 
come back to the same thing only in a loundabout way The tax-paier will 
sav “ This industiy is of national importance, but what about our education 
You aie going to make it dearer ” On the contraiy in each province there 
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IS a demand foi compnlsoiv piimaiv education and expansion of all classes 
and grades of education, uhicli means demand foi moie paper and there is 
less money available, as we all know, in the piovmces for educational develop- 
ment That is the real difficulty Do jou elso feel that? 

Ml Nahi-UUali — ^Yes 

Kale — ^You liaie pointed out that it is ]ust possible that the industry 
Mill be improved if profits aie earned on a laigei scale foi some Aeais, but 
I find thar in youi "case theie lias been little piogiess in the oigamsation 
and equipment Y'ou don’t seem to liave taken advantage of piospeious times 
to impiove youi machineiy, oigamsation of the industiy and so foith 

3/i Kali-Ullah — It is like tins Y'e have saved money We have been 
thinking that ve will buy a new machine When we called foi estimates we 
found that the pi ice was so higk that we could not oidei foi it It may be 
that it IS a pious ui'-h nevei to be fulfilled Dm mg the uai, toi instance, 
we had all this money, oi at anj^ late gieatei pait of this money Suppose 
we could get a nev machine at a leasoiiable figuie leasonable +o us, we should 
haie invested the nionej at once Tkeie is no doubt about that So long 
as the uai was going on tlieie was no chance of getting an 5 - mach.nery 
Later on vhen we called foi estimates, we found that it uas lls 35 lakhs I 
don’t see how we could take advantage of the piospeious time We hate been 
waiting to giasp an oppoitumty We thought that tte weie giasping it but 
we found that tte ttere stuck up again 

3D Kale — ^T\'ill tins be youi answei to anothei cpiestion that may be 
put to youP You aie asking foi iiiotection, foi the last 10 veais you had, 
foi all practical pui poses, piotection on account of the picvailing high puces, 
and you did make laige profits Aftei all, the object of piotection is to allow 
the industiy to make a leasonable profit Ten teais is a =ufficientlt long 
peiiod Yet tthat is the iesult° Yen aie ttheie ;you tteie 

Mr Kaht-KllaJi — We aie ttheie t\e tteie 

Mr Kale — Supposing piotection tteie gianted to vou now foi a peiiod 
of 5 or 10 yeais, tthat guaiantee is theie that, at the end of that peiiod jmu 
vull be bettei off’^ Past expeiience does not stiengthen the hope that pio- 
tectioii will benefit youi industij' What answei have you to make to this? 

Mr Kabi-UUah — I have no ansttei to make 

Piesidenf — Supposing piotecfion tteie given now foi 5 or 10 years, it 
would be quite possible to pui chase nett machiiieiv vheieas it was not possible 
to do so duiing the ttai, except fioni Ameiica and the puce would have been 
exorbitant 

Ml Kale — If -vou buy new niachineiy tthen piotection is promised oi 
gianted actually, as tte have alieady pointed out, the efficiency of the machi- 
neiy maj* inciease° 

Mo Nahi-Ullali — Yes 

Ml Kale — xlnd consequently the pioductne capacity of the indu'^tiy? 

Ml Kabi-Ullah — ^Yes 

Mr Kale — The cost of pioduction may also go dottiiP That is one pos- 
sibility ° 

3D Gohardhan Pei shad — ^Yes, and one thing more If p>rotection vere 
granted, it would be easiei to obtain capital than it is nott 

Mr Kale — Do t'ou mean to sat that the late of inteiest will be lottei P 

Ml Gahaidlian Peishad — 1 mean if new shaies weie issued, the’' would 
be subscribed, foi easily and quickly 

Mr Kale — And thus tou will be able to get youi capital much more 
easily ? 

Mr Gohardhan Pershad — Yes 

Mr Kale — ^Will the rate of interest be fatourably affected by the prospect 
of protection? Do you think that you would be able to boriow at a moderate 
Tate of interest? 
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Mr I\'al)i-UUah —Om usual interest is H pei cent We have been dealing 
{ritli tlie Allahabad Bank for 3eai3 and jears and I don’t think piotection 
01 no piotection mil make an\ diffeience 

Mi Kale — Theie is another point Will not the puces of some of the 
Ruxihaiy law matenals you aie using go down? During the last jear they 
'Tore veiy high 

Mi Nahi-UUali — ^^’’e hope that thej* would go don n 

il/7 Kale — In the neai future, they might go down fuither and ^oui cost 
of pioduction, pio lata may be bi ought dovn® 

Mi Gohaidhan Pci’^had — They aie alieadj going down 

Mr Kale — Again, \on have been able to i educe joui nages to a certain 
extent Thev aie loner than nhat they were in 1921 

Mo Kaht-Ullah — Yes 

Ml Kale — Wages may be i educed » Is theie that pio'^pect? 

Mo ]\aht-L’llah — Theie is a good deal of piospect I don’t knon nhether 
it was due to a bit of nervousness on oui pait that ne did not cut donn the 
wages a bit moie Foodstuff is much cheapei than it used to be We might 
still have an inciea-Je on the nages of 1911 Init not verv much 

Mo Kale — Do jou think that it is possible to reduce nages? 

Mo Naho-Ullah — I think that it is po'==:ible 

Mr Kale — ^The^e aie the only factois winch occui to jou nluch 
will go to benefit the industij- and i educe the co'^t voz , tliat youi machinery 
maj’ be moie pioductiie than it is non, if joii bin iien machinerv, and that 
it will 1 educe the cost of pioduction that a on mai be able to boriow much 
moie easilv than von aie non able to do that puces of '^ome of the law 
matenals may go donn and that nages also mai go donn? 

Mo Kahi-UUah — Also the pnce of machineiv may go dov n 

Mo Kale — That is also anothei factor 

Mo Xahi-Ullah — Yes 

Poesident — Youi leply to Question 132 (C) is not a positive ansnei It 
IS puiely Inpothetical Aftei all Goi'emment have done a good deal for 
the papei inclustij alieadj- in the nay of leseaich It is going on non But 
a ceitain amount of obligation lests on the* industiA* itself in this matter 
Government cannot, so to speak, beai the nhole bin den As to the question 
whether the papei industij mil evei be able to face voild competition 
without piotection, on the evidence gn’en Iia youi fiim, there does not seem 
to me to be a stiong case You told the Fiscal Commission that befoie the 
wai the papei industiy nas in a piecarious condition after about 30 yeais 
of existence Aftei the nai, youi condition is even woise than precarious, 
and the best you can sav is that at the end of 25 years, gi anted ceitain condi- 
tions, it IS possible that you may be able to stand alone Unlp'is the question 
of raw materials is cleared up by the use of bamboo oi something of that 
kind, I should saj that on the evidence you have given, ^o long as the 
industry is dependent on grass and things of that kind, the odds are heaiily 
against it Hov ei'er, I don’t v ant to spend too long ovei that 

Again your leply to Question 135 does not help us veiy much We are 
not leally mteiested in the making of hand-made paper We are concerned 
with the machine-made paper There is nothing in these passages which 
bears on the question nhether the future of the industiy is suitable to Indian 
economic conditions 

In reply to Question 136 you claim that pi otective duties 'should be imposed 
on all qualities of papei which the Indian mills pioduce as mentioned in 
youi reply to Question 8 If you frame the Tariff Schedule on the basis of 
your answer to Question 8, theie may be different kinds of paper which 
compete with youi manufactures 

Mr Nahi-Ullali — ^Produced by other Indian mills? 
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President — Quite possible In making pioposals ne do not uant to put 
protective duties on foieign papei uliicli does not leallj^ compete uith paper 
pioduced 111 the countiy 

Ml Nahi-UUah — Foi that lea'.on we liaie mentioned ceitain diffeience 
only on those qualities of papci nhich we aie making 
Picsidcnt — Do jou think that that would covei 
2Ii Kuhi-UUrth — At least foi our pui poses that would 
Picsident — You could haidlv put Goieinnient watei-maiked papei in the 
Tariff Schedule 

il/i Nahi-VUnh — That is not impoited that is always bought in India 
There aie difficulties in its being impoited 

P-iesidcnt — If CTOieinmeiit can get it cheapei outside in the absence of 
a protective dutt the 3 will alwajs puichase fioni outside Is “ watei-niaiked 
papei ” a well-undei stood tiade de«ciiption^ 

Ml Nuhi-VU'ih —Yes 

Picsident — Then it would appli to all papei that i= watei-niaiked 
Could not that include a good deal of papei that does not compete with j'ouP 
il/r Nahi-UUali — Watei-maiked papei is a jiapei on which rouit petitions 
and things like that aie to be wiitten and ill oi which aie known watei-inaik 
of the Go-veiiiment of India Thej aie technically called “ watei-maikcd ” 
Piesidcnt — The point is this You cannot put a dutv on a thing because 
it has the watei-maik of the Goieinment of India That is not the ciiteiion 
My point IS this supposing you put piotectne duties on all w atei-iiiaiked 
papei, would not *'hat hate the effect of putting. a piotectne dutv on ceitain 
kinds of papei — tciv supeiioi watei-maiked papei — which is not pioduced iii 
this countiy Aie there diffeient qualities of watei-maiked papei ® 

2Ii Kahi-UUali — A laige numbei of them 

Piesidcnt — ‘Would the more expensne kinds compete with touisP 
2Ii Kaht-UUah — We do not make these 

Piesidcnt — How is the Boaid to fianie a schedule so as not to laise the 
cost of supeiior qualities iinnecessaiily ® 

il/r Nahi-UUali — You w ant the specific qualities to be known 
Piesidcnt — How can we give such a desciiption that the Customs people 
will be able to uiidei stand and distinguish one fioin the othei ° It is a 
difficult cxuestion we have got to coiisidei 

2Ii Nahz-UUah — Piobably we will have to give the sizes weights etc , 
of these papei s which we want to be piotected 

Piesidcnt — That might be possible Theie is another way of doing it 
Do j^ou happen to Imow loughly what is the diffeience between the highest 
piiced papei and the low'est pi iced papei of that kind, wdiat it would laij' 
from ? 

H/i Nahi-UUali — ^‘We cannot tell The Controllei of Stationeiy might be 
able to let jmu know 

President — We sometimes do that In putting a specific duty on all paper 
it IS less ad raloiein as jou get to Iiighei prices Howevei, we need not 
trouble about it now 

You have given us a statement showing the fi eight on finished papei 
We have also asked you to give the lates on piimaiv raw materials 
Ml Nahi-Ullah — ^Yes ^ 

Mr Chnwata — ^In youi conclusion, paiagiaph 2, jou sav, “It is feaied, 
as a lesult of protection, that new mills with large foieign capital, might be 
started in the neai future to compete with bond iide Indian mills In older 
to safeguard the inteiests of the Indian mill we lespectfulty beg to suggest 
that there should be at least two-thuds of the Indian capital and tw'o-thirdc 
of the Indian Directorate in the case of foieign mills ” 


* Vide Statement II (d) 
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EtaiteS" \^e meant new mills that may be 

il/7 6'?nii.a?a — Have you consideiecl this point fully or is it that you have 
taken this all fioni the discussions that you ha\e leacl? I mean, aie you 
seiioiis about this? * ’ 

Ih Naht-Jjllah — Yes 

¥? Gimuala —Biave jou leally consicleied it fiom the point of view of 
India 01 have you consideied it meiely fiom youi onii? It is a veiy serious 
pioposal that you aie making and we uant to know whethei \ou have 
fully consideied it 

ill? Nahi-Ullali — AVe have not thought much over that 

Pi csident Theie aie two aspects One is what Mr Giiiwala has just been 
putting to you Is it in the inteiests of India as a wdiole that its industrial 
development should be letaided by shoitage of capital? That is one point 
that aiises You aie, of couise, entitled to hold the opinion, it you do hold 
it, that India has got enough capital 

il/i Nahi-UUah — I do not think we haie consideied that point at all 
As you said some of us have been leading something and w^e put it down 
heie 

Piesidcnt — Then theie is the piactical difficulty If >ou want to protect 
by means of taiiff duties, how' aie jou going to piovide for this, unless 3^ou 
put a special excise duty on the new foieign mills The protective rains 
will descend on the just and on the unjust alike 

Ml Kale — Oi do you want to modif3^ the law of legisteiiiig companies? 

Mo Gimeala — I was not leteriing to the pioceduie by winch effect could 
be given to this 

AA^ith regal d to these law’’ materials, could you adapt youi machiuei'y to 
othei law materials besides Sabai giass? 

Ml Kaht-UUah — AA'hat should be the othei raw' materials? 

Ml Ginxeala — Othei kinds of glasses, bamboo, etc 

Ml Nahi-UUah — Bamboo, if it is pulped, we can, but if it is m the law 
form and to be pulped at oui place, we cannot do it In that case we have 
to change oui boileis, bieakeis and bleacheis 
Pi esident — Are you sure ° 

Ml Nahi-Ullah — can use bamboo foi making pulp by making slight 
alteiations we have simpl3' to change oui boilers 
Pi esident — Have 3’ou made any expeiiments? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — Yes, but some paits of our machinei3' wall not be quite 
efficient The boiler will have to be changed 

Pi esident — Have 3'ou taken any expeit advice on the subject? 

Ml Nahi-Ullah — Mr Raitt of Dehra Dun came to oujl place two 01 three 
times and gave us some hints about it 

Pi esident — Did he advise you that some pait of the macninery could be 
used foi making paper out of bamboo pulp ? 

Ml Nahi-Ullah — Yes But the pulp-making machineiy will have to ba 
altered 1 e about a thud of the maehineiv 

Mt Gimvala — Can the alterations be earned out without any difficulty? 

Mr Nahi-Ullah — Yes We will have to get new boilers and a little bit 
of steam plant, digesters and cutting machines 

2I1 Ginwala — Have you enquired whether there is any bamboo in the 
neighbouihood of your mill? 

illi Nahi-Ullah — No, not in sufficient quantities It is also a 
inferior quality. ' 

Mr Ginwala — ^Yhth legaid to othei glasses you have not made any 
experiments except with Moonj ? 



2Ii Nahi-TJUah — No In fact ne Ila^c been using Moonj for years but 
■a ben the puces aent up ao could not u'^e it 

Mr. GinwaJa — ^You can adapt youi machinery to otliei kinds of glasses? 

Ml Nah7-Ullali — ^If they aie about the same equality IVo cannot think 
of any othei glass that can be substituted for Sabai Mi Eaitt made expeii- 
meiits aith other grasses 

Pic’iulcnt — It is possible that ospeiinients going on it Dehia Dun might 
result in something ■valuable 

2Ii Xahi-Ulkih — Other kinds of glasses could be used in these boileis, 
but ae have not got any othei glasses neai That is the point 
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Witness No. 3. 

Bengal Paper Mill Company Limited, Calcutta. 

A — 

Statement I — Eephcs to questionnaire received from the Bengal Paper MiU 
Gomjiany, Limited, Calcutta, dated 21st June, 1924 

We lieiewitli send you six copies of our leply to the questionnaire issued 
by the Boaid \iith refeience to the Paper Industry 

This foim has been filled in as fully as are able fiom oiu lecoids, but 
Tve ha%e found it impossible to auswci m then entirety some of the questions; 
this IS explained, hoMevei, in our replies 

We would ash that oui replies to Questions 8, 20, 48, 49, 109 and 111 be 
obseived as confidential 

If there is further information we are able to gne, we shall be happy to do 
so, otherwise the undersigned will attend at Simla to ofiei oral evidence m 
the week ending 5th lull 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
I iMRODtICTORX 


1 Bengal Paper Mill Co , Ltd , Public Registered Co , established m 1889 

2 About one-tliiid of the capital of the Company is held bj Indian share- 
holders There are one Indian and three British Directors There are no 
Indians on the superior management of the mill 

3 The mill manufactures paper only 

4 The mill commenced to manufacture in 1891 

5 The full capacity of the mill is about 700 tons per mensem 

6 The outturn for the past 15 years has been as follows — 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Tons 

5,280 

5,482 

5,950 

6,151 

6,198 

6,065 

6,597 

6,619 

6,528 

6,093 

6,007 

6,010 

5,982 

6,205 

6,565 


1^1 Eaneegunge, near one of its chief grass fields, in the 

irnaale ot the coal districts and has been able to build up an adiacent labour 

The objection was subsequently withdrawn with regard to replies to all 
these questions except part of No 20 
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supph It IS somewhat reino\ecl hom the important maiket of Calcutta, hut 
IS cn route to the up-countrj^ luarhets The most important factors in selecting 
a site for a paper mill are, we consider, uater coal and raw materials 

8 The chief classes of paper manufactured are —Printings, Writings, Blot- 
tings, Azures & Antiques, Badamis, Browns, Colours & Unbleached, and the 
average percentage of the total output for the past fi%e years is as follow's — 




Per cent 

Printings 


34 77 

Unbleached (Go\einment) 


27 06 

Badamis 


18 38 

3iowns 


10 16 

*\7Uies 


4 06 

Writings 


3 81 

Blottings 


20 

Antiques 


10 

Colours 

, 

17 


9 Trade Classifications aie — Hand-made, Wore & Laid papers Ho low 
grade papers are made by this Compam, the material in use lendermg it 
possible to make all papers good of then kind The classes of paper rendered 
most eas;y of manufacture by the raw materials are — Printings, Writings & 
Badamis 

10 In ordei to meet the requirements of various Users, paiticulaily 
Goreinment, it is necessary to make the abore classes of paper, although it is 
highl-^ desirable to make as few kmds as possilile The objeotion to sereral 
varieties is increased cost of production and decreased oubtuin Although from 
import returns, figures indicate the possibility of mills restricting then 
varieties of paper, nr piactice, it is found that all big paper dealers in indigenous 
papers require \aiious kinds The tendency of increased output br Indian 
mills w'ould be for mills to specialise m manufacture 

11 The manufacturing process of the Company is the caustic soda process 


II Eaw Materials 
A ' — Primary 


12 The primary raw materials used are — Grass, ]ute, rags, hemp, waste 
papers and imported pulp 


13 The above materials have been used on the average 
quantities during the last three years — 

in the following 

* 

Tons 

Grass 

6,500 

Pulp 

2,500 

Rags & ]ute, etc 

1,250 

Waste papers 

1,051 


N B —The proportions of these materials have been largely dictated by? 
the necessities of the situation rather than by selection 

14 and 15 The following quantities of law material are required to make 
one ton of paper — 


Grass 


Tons 

3 

Wood pulp 


1 20 

Hemp, ]ute, etc 

, ^ 

1 55 

Rags 


2 25 
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16 Tins question ne find impossible to answer, a'- on tlu* co'-i fl tinn'-port 
laigely depends the aNailability of law mntoiial, tlio supph of wlncb ie 
indefinite 

17 Glass IS collected fiom Cliola Nagpur and the United ProMiiro'- and is 
brought from the foiests by bullock carts, camel trams, btilloeks and ’ iilmys 
Accompanying map indicates the souicos of supply 

18 Transport, by other than loilwa-s is genevalls under 2u mile« 

19 Eoraltr raiies fiom Ks 2J pet ion of ginss (oi Us 72 poi ton of pijiei) 
in the United Piormces to Es G 12 jioi ton of grass m Chnta Nnrpm , the 
fomrei figuic can bo leduced by half when labour and fnnrlit aie arailablo for 
the collection 


20 Our lelriins poiniit 

the 

lollowing 

(Oinpnii‘-'<n 

of the 


11 C'S of 

raw 

materials between 1911 and 

1920 

— 










1911 


1923 






E^: \ 

1* 

E.- 

\ 

i> 


Eoj alty — 









(Chota Nagpur gi 

ass. 

uerngo) 

J 0 

0 

9 

4 

t 

f> pei 

ton 

Freight 



5 11 

0 

9 

0 

0 

If 

Other charges 



27 2 

f) 

37 

l.l 

b 

1 1 

Total D/D iHills 



.18 1 

.5 

16 

1 

0 



21 lYe hold foiests fiom Goreinmont and Indian States foi \i'i\iiig penods 
on raiying terms On uoithei scoic has the Company any complaint, hut the 
lestiicted peiiod foi collection of glass fiom tlie foicsts makes it oft'Mi impossible 
to collect the full quantity arailable Collection would bo n‘'''ist‘Hl wcie it 
allowed thioughout the diy season In mow of the fact that glass would be 
laigely buint if not collected by the Companr , the loyalty is uiuluh high 

22 The supply of grass roues piiraaiily with labour conditions and m a 
degiee with the monsoon, but genoially we liare no gieat falhiig-oiT to note 
for a period of many years’ collection 

23 The aiea of collection of grass has been extended owing to the calls on 
labour from other industries, making it nccossair to go faithoi afield to 
obtain a sufficiency Another factor of considerable infiuoncc uns the liigh 
cost of wood pulp during the "Wai and fcrouiablc paces for paper, making it 
possible profitably to pay larger sums for tianspoitntion than is normally 
possible 

24 Oui records do not peiniit us to answer tins 

25 ^Ye have no feai as to the sufficiency of our law imteiiaU in future, 
apart from difiiculties of railway tianspoit 

26 As already mentioned, the supply of grass is largely dependent upon 
labour and transport, eliminating these tw'o factors, there has never been a 
time when ample grass has not been available foi our requirements, m spite 
of competition horn other mills Extension of the lailway si stem opens np 
vast areas, and we loot upon the supply of suitable paper making matenal 
in India as unlimited 

27 "We believe present areas will produce veiy’^ much larger supplies of 
sabai than they have yielded in the past, but the production depends upon the 
supply of labour 

28, 29 and 30 Hitherto, pulp as a finished aiticle has not been produced 
irom bamboo in practical quantities Paper has been made from bamboo as 
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from many other materials, but it has yet to be proved •whether it can be 
made more cheaply from bamboo than from materials that have been m use 
for a vei*y much longer period Our experience m paper makmg from bamboo 
IS restricted to a few mill experiments 

31 We knorv of no grass m India that can in any way compare with sabai 
for making papers comparable to esparto papers 

32 Bags are m ample supply for low class papers but not for the higher 
class, such as are made from linen rags at home 

33 The only difficulties in obtaining leases of Government forests have arisen 
from the natural desire of Forest Officers to show good commeiical results 
from then areas, and as before stated, ue consider the industry has had to pay 
too much in the shape of loj^alty 

34 We find it necessary to import wood pulp, not only because it is a 
necessary constituent for certam classes of paper which cannot be replaced in 
this country, but also and chiefly because it pro'ves of invaluable assistance in 
keeping machmes running when from any cause, mechanical or labour, the 
Piepaimg Plant of the mill may cease to function The pulp we import is 
chiefly easy bleaching wood pulp from Norway or Sweden, costing — 

£14 per ton fob Gottenbeig Port 

Freight and insurance charges £l-3-9d per ton 

Landing chaiges, Es 4 per ton 

Transpoit from Poit to Mill, Bs 7-11-9 per ton 

Customs duty is at present ml 

33 Freight concessions from the railway are under consideration and will 
bring us much needed relief in making freights approximate to pre-war figures 
Bailway freights are high in consideration of the value of the materials 
collected for paper making For instance, the freight before the War on a 
maund of paper from Hamburg to Eaneegunge was Be 0-14-3, while freight 
on grass sufficient to make a maund of paper was Be 1-5-0 per maund from 
the Nepal fields At present these rates compare as follows — 

From Hamburg on paper Bs 27-15-9 per ton paper 

From Nepal on grass Bs 39-3-9 per 3 tons grass or 

1 ton paper 


B — Auxiltary 


36 The approximate requirements per annum of auxiliary 
for the past three years has been as follows — 


raw materials 
Tons 


Alkali 

Caustic Soda 

Eosm 

Bleach 

Alummoferric 
China Clay 
Lime 
Dyes 

Yellow Ochre 

37 For the manufacture of a ton of finished 
raw materials aie apiiroxmrateb' lequired — 


300 

400 

150 

600 

460 

1,000 

1,050 

3 

300 

paper, the following auxiliary 


Bleach 

Caustic 

Clay 

Bosin 

Alummoferric 


Per cent Per cent 
8 to 12 
14 to 15 
10 to 20 
2 to 3 
6 
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38 Bleacb is impoited from England, alummofernc, clnna clay, caustic 
soda and alkali aie in pait fiom England and in part of local origin, rosin is 
obtained locally The following are the paiticulars asked for under — 


A. 


Bleach 

Alummofernc 

China Clay 

a England 

England 

England 

b £9-12-6 per ton 

£4-10-6 per ton 

£3-6 6 per ton 

c Calcutta 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta 

d £3 5-0 

£1-7-6 

£2-0 0 „ 

c Bs 4 „ 

Bs 4 

Bs 4 „ 

J Bs 8-4 „ 

Bs 8-4 ,, - 

Bs 8 4 „ 

g 15% on £ 12 10-0 

15% on invoice val 

15% on Bs 85 


B. 



Bs A V 

Bs A P 

Alkali 

118 0 0 per ton 

10 4 0 pel ton 

' Caustic 

310 0 0 

10 4 0 

Bosin 

220 0 0 

22 0 0 

Lime 


10 0 0 

Yellou Ochre 

30 0 0 

3 7 0 




Alkali and caustic aie nianufactined by the Magadi Soda Co , Budge Budge, 
and losin by the Goveinment Eosin and Tuipentine Factory, Bareilly, lime 
fiom Katni and Sylhet, yellow ochie fiom Aijandas Bihaii LaU, Nalhati No 
chemicals aie made in the mill 

39 As shoun above, many of the auxiliary raw mateiials aie manufactured 
in India, and as efficiency in manufactuie improves, the mill will depend moie 
completely on local materials The manufactuie of bleach is we undeistand, 
not contemplated in India, except by the factory immediately requirmg 
chlorine, and difficulties of manufactuie aie likely to prevent this bemg a 
puichasable commodity Dyes aie also likely to lemam an importation Indian 
china clay is not of such fine quality as the English clay, but may prove 
susceptible to treatment 


'■ III Dibour 

40 Our raw materials are chiefly collected by contract and we have no 
exact records of labour used but we estimate the number of hands required 
for glass alone to be approximately 3,000 to 3,600, thus the wages for this 
labour are impossible to estimate Our various collecting Agencies advise us 
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that -nages have 'increased from 80 per cent to 100 per cent as compaxed with 
1913-14, and this coincides -with our experience with unskilled lahoui in other 
sections of the mill’s activities An approximate figure for cutting grass, 
which varies in difierent districts, may be taken at Ee 0-6-0 to Ee 0-10-0 per 
maund, and our coolies can easily cut f of a maund, to a maund per day 

41 The difficulties m securing labour for the collection of giass are not 
greatei than those encountered by othei employers of labour , with the exception 
that grass must lemain a cheap mateiial if it is to compete with foreign pulp, 
as a basis for paper making 

42 In the United Provinces fields, laboui has to be collected fiom 200 to 
^00 miles away, and oiving to keen competition, it is often not available in 
full supply 

43 The labour used is untrained 


B — Mxll Lahoxir 

44 Considerable expert supervision by skilled imported labour is requisite, for 
paper making has many blanches uhere expert knowledge is required, which is 
only gained by seveie training from boyhood upwards 

45 Fourteen Europeans are employed at Eaneegunge, and this number has 
to be maintained vhilst the vhole factory is running, regardless of output 

46 Indian labour has proved quick to woik in subordinate skilled positions 
and a laige labour has been building, uhich is efficient in its various branches 
It has not so far proved capable of supervisory appointments, foi although 
several Indians have presented themselies for training and been given every 
facihty, they have, without exception, failed to caiiv through the training 
which is requiied to make an expert supervisor, and have generally left the 
mill after acquirmg superficial knowledge The null has always been ready to 
give opportunity to Indian workmen, for the Company vould be glad to secure 
efficient local supervisors 

47 At present the wages paid to Paper Makers may be taken as Es 450 to 
Es oOO per inensem and £20 in the United Kingdom 

48 and 49 Some 1,200 hands are employed at Eaneegunge In 1919 the 
total wages for Indian mill labour were Es 1,09,346 and in 1923 this amount 
had incieased to Es 2,87,968 The average cost foi Indian mill labour per 

' ton of papei was Es 18-0-7 in 1914 and Es 43-13-9 in 1923 The average 
wages per man in the diffeient classes in 1917 and 1923 are as follows 1917 is 
the earliest yeai available 


1917 


1923 


Fitter 

@ Es 20 per month of working daj s 

Es 30 

Khalasie 


10 

77 

,, 1 / 

Blacksmith 

77 

30 

77 

» 45 

Fireman 

77 

17 

✓ 

77 

„ 27 

Coal Coolies 

77 

12 

77 

, IS 

Ash Coolies 

77 

10 

77 

„ 16 

Finishing House Coolies 

77 

10 

77 

„ IS 

Finishing House Women 

77 

6 

7 

» 11 

Machine and Beater Sirdars 

77 

IS 


, SO 

Masons 

77 

15 

77 

„ 28 

W omen of various Departments 

77 

4-S 

77 

, s 

Coolies of various Departments 

77 

8 

77 

, 17 
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Giam allowance of 10 per cent on \^ages was allowed fiom June 1919 to 
Septenibei 1919 and 20 pei cent from Septembei 1919 to No\ ember 1919 In 
Decembei 1919 a fuitbei 10 per cent was allowed and on the woikeis gettmg 
a 50 pel cent increase m January 1921, the grain allowance -nas stopped 
Since January 1921 they have been paid extra at abo\e rates for 13 recognised 
holidays and since June 1921 extra at above rates for Sundays, although they 

do not work, on Sundays x ii, 

60 The labour force for the mill is sufi&cient and In es m the vicimty of the 
mill It IS unreliable, however, as at the abo^e rates w^ages aie earned which 
make the regular attendance by the mdnidual unnecessary 

61 The Indian labouier undoubtedly improves with training, but in most 
operations he ie(j[Uiies leading and his sense of responsibility is undeveloped 
His ef&ciency, as reflected in the hands employed, is probably as 4 to 1 

52 The Company pioiides line'; for about \ of the labour force and is 
prepared to offer more housing accommodation, but labour prefers to live m its 
own adjacent ullages Tree medical attendance is given and the water supply 
and sanitary conditions are supervised in the mill lines 


TV. Power including Fuel 

63 The mam power is steam, supplemented by a 60 per cenfe addition of 
electrical power 

64 Electrical pow'er is generated at the mill 

55 Coal IS the fuel m general use and is amply available 

56 The total fuel consumption is approximately tons of coal per ton 
of paper 

57 The cost of coal vanes as several qualities aie used First class 
Raneegunge coal costs approximately Es 10-8-9 pei ton, the freight on w’hich 
is Be 0-13-B per ton, while coal mined adjacent to the Company’s mill is pani 
for at State Railway contiact rates and carries no freight 

68 The Company bujs its coal from various suppliers and owns no colliery 
of its own 

59 Nil 


V Majiket 
For Paper 

60 These figures are not published, but we estimate the average production 
for the past five years has been 32,000 to 35,000 tons per annum, and we thmk 
this figure is about the same as applied in pre-war days 

Probable lequiiements for paper m India appear to be about 95,000 
to 100,000 tons, of which there seems no reason why 85,000 to 90,000 tons should 
not be made in tins country 

T experience m the past, it is likely that the general expansion of 

inaia will be reflected m increased paper lequirements 

63 The produce of the mill is sold all over the country, mainly to best 
advantage m the large towns comparatively near the miU and far from the 

SBQpOltiS 

64 It IS ouly in seaports and in towns near seaports that the sale of Indian 
papers is handicapped as compared with foreign papers on the score of internal 
transit charges 

65 The export of paper from India does not seem a practical proposition at 
the present time there being an ample market in India for all Indian pro- 
duction 
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66 The paper sold to Government during the past 10 years and the puces 
realised are as follows — 



1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19. 


1 

Rs A P 

1 

Rs A P 

R& A P 

Rs A P 

Rs 4 

H B , 

1 

1 






0 2 IJ j 

0 2 V 

0 2 5\ 

0 4 102 

0 5 10 

H B Cartg ) 






i 

Azure Laid 

0 2 6^ 

1 0 2 6J 

0 2 11 

0 5 Hi 

0 7 0 

White Cartg 

0 2 " 2 

0 2 2 

0 2 6 

0 5 li 

0 5 9 

Cream Wove Bank 

j 


0 4 9 

0 9 9 


Unbleaohcd 

1 




0 5 3J 

Tons 

3137 ] 
1 1 

2792 

2676 

2676 

3065 



1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24. 


Rs 

A 

P 

Rs 

A 

p 

Rs A 

P 

Rs 

A 

p 

Rs 

A P 

Unbleached Ptg 

0 

5 

3X 

0 

4 

9 

0 

6 

9 

0 

4 

0 

i 

0 

3 lOi 

H B Cartg 

0 

5 

lOi 

0 

5 

42 

0 

7 

6 

0 

4 

6 



White Cartg 

0 

5 

9 

0 

5 

3 

0 

7 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 IV 

Azure Laid 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 22 

Cream Wove Bank 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

6 






Unbleached Cartg 











4 

4i 

0 

3 lOi 

White Ptg 







1 



i 



0 

4 li 

Tons 

1 2715 

2714 

2790 

2435 

1654 


The prices at which paper was sold to Government durmg the war were 
25 per cent to 40 per cent below the prices ruhng in the bazaar^ and as a 
general rule, Government prices are 15 per cent below market rates 

67 The smaller newspapers use indigenous papers, but the larger papers 
require a class which cannot be made m India, being chiefly made of mechanical 
pulp 


B — For Pulp 

68 to 72 As we are not contemplatmg the manufacture of pulp for sale, 
we do not deal with this question except to emphasise the fact with regard 
to No 70, that for certain classes of paper, sulphite wood pulp from abroad, 
will be necessary, however big the supply of bamboo pulp 

H 
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VI Foreign Competition 


Paper 


73 The chief competing foieign countries are the United Kingdom, 
Scandinavia, Finland and Geiinany 

74 The papeis where we meet the keenest competition are good class 
espaito glass papers and high class rag papers, also papers made from sulphite 
pulp only Good class writings, banks and stamp papers are made from these 
mateiials also blottings 

75 The foreign papeis competing with oui papers are chiefly made from 
wood pulp, esparto glass and lags 

76 The following aie the comparative prices for foreign and local papers 
during the years specified — 



1912 

1913 

1914 

loc 1 — 




Printings 

0 2 2 

0 2 2 

0 2 2 

W r tings 


0 2 4', 


Browns 




I'oreiijn — 




Printings 

0 1 11 

0 1 11 

0 1 11 

V Writings 

0 2 3 

0 2 3 

0 2 3 

Browns 

oil' 

0 1 11 

0 1 11 


1917 


0 6 2 
0 6 2 
0 3 9i 

0 5 0 
0 5 3 
0 3 0 


1918 


0 7 7,1 

0 7 71 

0 4 31 


0 6 0 
0 6 0 
0 3 6 


1921 


0 5 8? 

0 6 2 
0 3 91 

0 6 6 
0 7 0 
0 3 9 


1922 


0 4 9 
0 5 0 
0 3 6 

0 4 9 
0 5 3 
0 3 0 


1923 


0 4 9 
0 5 0 
0 3 


1924 


0 4 0 

0 4 6 

4 iO 3 l}r 


0 4 3 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 


0 4 3 
0 4 6 
0 2 0 


77 Our mfoimation is gamed by the Company’s salesmen and its brokers 
and agents with regard to the prices of imported papers and particular care 
IS taken to check these figures as the miU’s puces are so largely influenced 
accordingly Also the mill has expert reports from paper salesmen m England 
indicating prices, and we consider the information we act on is entirely 
reliable 

78 Quotations in “ Trade Journals ” approximate to the rates at which 
business can be transacted, but as stated m No 77, we do not rely on this source 
foi ariangmg our selling prices Paper is often obtainable below the quoted 
rates, the reduction bemg dependent on the keeimess of the seller for business, 
the quahty m question, the weight of the paper and other considerations For 
these reasons a 5 per cent to 7-^ per cent induction may be secured on a 
quiet market 

78 Our Home correspondence and “ Trade Journals ” entirely coincide as to 
the keenness of English mills securing orders for India and elsewhere at puces 
which leave no profit, but which enable them to keep the mills running and 
thus reduce standing charges per ton of paper 

The followung extracts from our Home Expert’s reports will bear on this 
point — June 1923 “ The plain truth is that a good many of our mills aie 
selling paper at a distinct loss, par ticulaily those classes of paper ivhicli include 
E S V'litmgs and Pimtmgs, Wrappings and Common Book papeis It is 
difficult to appreciate this condition of the market, but the most likely ex- 
planation is that the Home demand is poor and would be still further 
depressed by a general advance m puces ” February 1924 “ "While some 

mills aie bus^-v enough to keep all machines going on full output and others 
are handicapped for lack of orders, the complaint is general that prices are 
uiiremunerati\ e The w'ood pulp mills say they are selling Printings and 
Writings at \ per lb below- cost ” April 1924 ” The free Wood Mills are 
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■endeavouring to secure an extra per lb on their papers These mills are not 
making profits and many of them are carrymg on under gieat difficulty 

The following is an extract from the “ World’s Paper Trade Review ” of 
May 16th, 1924 — “ The prices named by the Scottish correspondent of the 
World’s Paper Trade Review as pi evading figures foi esparto and wood free 
papers serve to show a difieience m market values which ceitainly appeal to 
exist Espaito paper at S^d per lb foi making is a veiy neai thing if costs 
nre anythmg to work on, and yet there are undoubtedly some mills taking 
ordeis at the price It is almost an unknovm price among consumers, however, 
the bulk of whom are quite accustomed to paying 3fd per lb foi second 
quahty esparto and 4d per lb for first grade Pa practice it is impossible to 
■sell below these figures with any hope of decent profit ” 

80 This Company feels foreign competition chiefly in Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta 

81 Apart from Enghsh and Scotch MiUs, which aie dealt with in Answei 79, 
Continental Mills have been assisted by exchange and the lower standard of 
wages which are received on the Contment in comparison with the United 
Eingdom Since the War, American competition has not been very apparent, 
and Japanese has fallen off a lot in face of the cheap papeis which can be 
landed m India 

82 We give herewith comparative figures of rates of height from our mill 
and from foreign ports of exportation, these latter includmg sea freights and 
landmg charges — ^ 


1 

B p ]\r 

B P M 


Rs 

Allahabad 

12 8 0 a ton 

•Gawnpore 

16 8 0 „ 

Delhi — via Calcutta 

23 0 0 „ 

Delhi — vtd Bombay 


Xahore — via Karachi 

45 0 0 „ 

Calcutta 

5 0 0 „ 

Madras 

50 0 0 

Dombay 

57 0 0 „ 


Imiiorted to Calcutta and 
railed up country 



Rs 




51 

8 

0 ton 

Rates taken for wagon 

55 

8 

0 

>9 

loads (300 mds ) Freight 

61 

0 

0 

9t 

on imported papers b}* 

76 

13 

0 

9 9 

sea taken at £2 5 0 a 

74 

6 

9 

99 

ton plus 10% foi deal- 

35 

4 

0 

99 

ing, etc 

35 

0 

0 

99 


40 

0 

0 

99 

Imported to Bombay 
height £ 1-15 Jd 


83 The following are examples of railway freights — 


B p jr 

Distance 

from 

Raneegunge 

1 

Rale per md 
lier mile 
wagon loads 

Rate pel md 
pel mde 
small lots 

i 

j 

miles 

pies j 

pies 

Allahabad 

392 

22 

44 

Ducknow 

495 

29 

45 

Dawnpore 

512 

23 

43 

Delhi 

782 

21 

13 

Lahore 

1,092 

29 

41 


^2 
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84 We have no evidence to oSet m the duoction of Continental papers 

coming out fiom England t 1 1 . n 

So Compnied with foieign mannfactuie, the Indian mills are undoubtedly 
encounteiing fai moie difficulty than IJomc manufacturers. 

(cf) The upkeep of plant and machinery is very much heavier and has to 
be maintained without the assistance of machine mahei», nhich 
is so easily gained at home 

(b) The cost of export labour, as mentioned in No. 4.7 is considerably 

higher, whilst 

(c) The efficiency of ordinary labour is so much loner 

(d) The collection and tiansport of pnmarv lan materials has to he 

underfcahon by the mill, nhoreas in the United Kingdom mateiials 
are ohtamahlo from middle men m competition nith oarh other, 
and consequently arc supplied at the minimum of effort to the 
mills 

(e) Aiixiliaiv law niatciials and consuniahlc stores .ire gonerall% no 

inoie costly to the Indian than to Home mills, (xaeplmg freight 
and duty Deterioiatiou is a dangei to he gu.ndcd agaiirt m 
some stoles, nhile the necessity foi the maintcnante of storks 
of materials purchasable by Ilome milh at short notice, is a 
distinct disadvantage foi Indian mills 

(f) The chief disadvantages with regard to freights on finished goods 

are those mentioned in 63 and 64 

(g) Stocks of spare parts have to bo heavy owing to the time it takes 

to replace bieakages from home The expansion of the Engineer- 
ing Industry, however, is lessenmg the disadvantages m this 
diiection 

(h) Seiious losses are not infiequently caused by damage done in opening 

goods for Customs examination, and duties levied upon our chief 
lequiiements aie as follows — 


Bleaclmig Pov, der, lo% 

China Clay, 15% 

Caustic Soda — Solid, 15% 

95 9, — Flake, 15% 

99 „ ■ — Powdered, 15% 

Aluminofernc 15% 

Rosm, 15% 

Sulphite of Alumina 15% 
Machinery Parts — Felts, 2}% 

' 99 9 , — Jackets, 2^% 

^9 9 ,9 — Wires, 21% 

5 99 ,9 — Belting, 2J% 

Wood Pulp 

(0 


Tariff rrhie 

on Bs 12 S 0 per cv t 

„ 85 0 0 j!cr ton 

„ 17 8 0 pci ent 

„ 23 0 0 

„ 22 0 0 

„ Invoice value 


ff 

f9 


Free 


The zaismg of capital at present in India for Paper MiUs would be 
very e^ensive, if not impossible, this remaxk, howevei, apphes to 
several industries, but we thmk m the ordinary course, the Paper 
Industry would have to pay about 3 per cent more for its capital 
m this country than m Europe 

it cm'ihl Company has not had to erect machinery other than 

give Ifimfo supervision of its own expert staff, so we are unable to 

and Ena-Hnd comparative cost of electing machinery in India 

if ^ n a « ^ existing eirciimstances out here and at home, we doubt 

If there is much difference m favour of either country 
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86 Nos (a), (d) and. (i) are permanent disadvantages, wliile (b), (c), (e)i 
and (g.) aie likely to be diminished m their mtensity, although lemammg for 
many years, (/) and (h) are disadvantages, the mcidence of which remains 
very largely m the hands of Government and the Railways 


VIII Equipment 

87 The Bengal MiU is amply large to be an economical unit, the minimum 
of which, we should say, would be two machines makmg 3,500 tons annually 

88 Both pulp and paper require expensive and elaborate machinery 

89 About 60 pel cent of oui total capital outlay w’-as incurred on plant 
and machinery, the majoiity of the remamder being on buildmgs 

90 The miU has for paper making machines with its supplementary 
preparing plant for dealmg with the various classes of raw materials handled, 
it is also fitted with various savmg plant, and the whole has been brought 
mto good and modem conditions durmg the past few years 

91 We consider the miU at Eaneegunge compares favourably with the 
large inajoiity of mills making similar class of paper in the United Kingdom 

92 Methods of paper makmg have remamed unaffected, except in small 
■paiticulais w^here impiovement is alwmys takmg place, durmg the past 10 
yeais 

93 Brmgmg the plant up-to-date has improved without altermg processes 
at the mill, but labour troubles have prevented the Company reapmg the 
consequent advantages, except m regaid to electrification, which has been 
applied to about one-third of the mill 

94 We contemplate no replacements oi extensions othei than those under 
-completion at the present time 

95 None of the plant is made m India, except ]oists, pulleys and small 
replacement jobs 


Vni Capitau Account 


06 At the end of 1923, Block Account stood as follows — 


Land 

Buildmgs 

Machmery 

Sidmg 


Es 

1,66,339 

3,77,867 

7,53,377 

337 


97 The amounts written off for depreciation during the hfe of the Company 
are as foUows — 


Es 

Buildmgs . , 12,91,348 

Machmery 20,33,700 


in addition Es 3,00,000 remam in hand to cover the completion of improvements 
and extensions 

98 The sufl&ciency of the Depreciation Account was only achieved by a 
reduction m the capital of the Company, whereby the capital was reduced 
from Es 12,00,000 to Es 3,00,000 in 1903-04 

99 We estimate the present day cost of a miU similar to that at Eangeegunge 
would be — 


Es- 

. 16,00,000 
45,00,000 


I 


(a) Buildmgs 

(b) Plant and machmery 
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The cost of the present mill has been as follows — 

Bs 

(a) Buildings . ..... 16,69,214 

(b) Plant and machineij' . • . 27,64,611 

A new mill should he cheaper in opeiation than the mill at Eaneogunge hut 
with similai mateiial, it is doubtful whether the difference would be very 
appreciable 

100 The sums spent on plant and machinery in the following years were — 


Power Plant 


1917 

Es 1,76,720 @ 1 — evcbaiige 


Power Plant 


1918 

S'* 2,30,793 ® 1—4 do 


Eefineis 

Machine Improvements 


1919 


96,850 @ 1—7 do. 


Steam plant 


1920 

Es 61,463 @ 1/lOcf do 


1921 

Eag Boilers, Evaporating 

Plant, Machine and Improvements 

Beateis, Grass Boileis, Paper Cutters 


|Es 4,92,991 © 1-3 9/ltd to 1/5(7 
1 escbange 


, Machine Improvements 


1922 

Es 2,50,216 @ 1—3 15/16(7 ev- 
cbange 


Eeeling Machine and 

1923 

Steam Plant 


Improvements 


Es 73,668 @ 1 — 4 1/3(7 exchange 

Pumps, Stiamers, etc 

1924 

Es 13,667 @ J/5(7 exchange 


101 The aiithoiised capital of the Company is Es 14,00,000 of w^hich 
Es 8,88,225 have been issued in Oidinary Shaies of Es 25 each and 
Es 2,00,000 in Piefeience Shares of JRs 50 each 

102 Preference Shares cany 7 per cent inteiest and have preferential claim 
on capital Dividends have been paid up to date smce the reduction of capital 
and tlie shares were floated when the Company was floated 
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104 

^ Dividends distiibuted on Dividends distiibuted on 

ordinary sbaie capital piefeience sliaie capital 



Rs 

A 

V 

Pei cent 

Rs 

Pei cent 

1904 

Nn 




13,965 

7 

1905 

Ntl 




13 965 

7 

1906 (half-year) 

8,000 

0 

0 

8 

13,965 

7 

1907 

25,333 

5 

4 

8 

14,000 

7 

1908 

32,000 

0 

0 

8 

14,000 

7 

1909 

24,000 

0 

0 

6 

14,000 

7 

1910 

24,000 

0 

0 

' 6 

14,000 

7 

1911 

24 000 

0 

0 

6 

14,000 

7 

1912 

24,000 , 

J) 

0 

6 

14,000 

7 

1913 

24,000 

Id 

0 

6 

14,000 

7 

1914 

24,000 

0 

0 

6 

14,000 

7 

1915 

32,000 

0 

0 

8 

14,000 

7 

1916 

40,000 

0 

0 

10 

14,000 

7 

1917 

2,60,000 

0 

0 

52 

14,000 

7 

1918 

3,12,000 

0 

0 

52 

14 000 

7 

1919 

3,12,000 

0 

0 

52 

14,000 

7 

1920 

3,12,000 

0 

0 

52 

14,000 

7 

1921 

2,25,000 

0 

0 

25 

14 000 

7 

1922 

mi 




14,000 

7 

1923 

Nd 




14,000 

7 

105 The following 

IS the aveiage 

rate 

of dividend 

paid on 

the Oidinary 


Sliaies during 1904 to 1923 inclusive 15J pei cent 


1904-1916 
1922-1923 

106 The Company has a Debenture Loan of Rs 7,00,000 carrying 6 per 
cent interest, lepayahle in 1926, against which a Debenture Redemption 
Fund amounts to Rs 3,57,164-11-2 and Rs 1,92,300 has not been issued, but 
has been lodged as secuiity foi overdraft with the Managing Agents 

107 The general reserves of the Company amount to Rs 3,00,000 and has 
been set aside from profits 

108 No further capital is requiied 


} 


per cent 


IX Cost or PnomTCTiON 
A Worls Costs 

109 The process from oui law materials to unbleached pulp, from un- 
bleached pulp to bleached pulp and from bleached pulp to paper are so closely 
allied that separate accounts aie not kept with the Company and we have, 
theiefore, only been able to fill in Forms 1 and 4 m legaid to papei -making 
Estimated costs of the various operations could be supplied but ve thought it 
preferable to adhere to actual figuies The difference between bleached and 
unbleached pulp depends on the class of papei made, but geneially it may 
be taken that to bleach a ton of unbleached grass pulp would cost Rs 55 
at piesent rates Form 5 has not been filled in as the Company does not 
undertake the manufacture of any chemicals and the various recovery pro- 
cesses are included in the cost of auxiliary raw materials 
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110 The Woihs cost in 1923 iias inci eased considciahly by the low output 
aiising geneially fiom lahoui woiking slow, it is this factor which gave us 
mi outturn of 647 tons per month instead of 700 tons The increased cost 
per ton of papei we estimate at Es 49 standing chaiges being practically 
the same foi either output 

111 The outturn taken as a basis foi calculating oui costs in answeimg 
this question was 7,680 tons and the following estimated costs of making pulp 
and paper in a noimal year aie amended to meet the explanations gnen at 
the oial examination 



To unbleached 

To papei 


Total 



pulp 









Es 

A 

r 

Es 


r 

Es 

\ 

V 

Eaw mateiials 

212 

8 

0 

37 

S 

0 

250 

0 

0 

Purchased pulp 

50 

0 

0 




60 

0 

0 

SIill laboui 

52 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Gi 

0 

0 

Poivei and fuel 

23 

8 

0 

21 

8 

0 

43 

0 

0 

Eepaiis and maintenance of 

build- 









mgs and machineiy 

15 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

General sei vices, etc 







13 

0 

0 

Taxes and insurance 







6 

0 

0 

All othei items, Head Oflice, 









intei est, etc 







21 

0 

0 

Total 







480 

0 

0 

Woiks Cost 







459 

0 

0 


112 No, the mill does not have any detailed system of costing 

113 We 1 egret we cannot give these details, hut our Home correspondents 
advise us that espaito grass mills, selling their pioducts at per lb , have 
been woikiiig without piofit, or at a loss 

JB Overhead Chai ges 
Depreciation 

114 2^ per cent is allowed by the income-tax authoiities on buildings 
and 7^ per cent on machineiy, these figuies seem to opeiate equitably 

115 The sum required foi depreciation at income-tax lates amounts to 
Es 41,730 on buildings and Es 2,00,000 on machinerj^, these assets being 
valued at cost Taking the assets at depieciated value, the sums requiied 
are Es 9,446 and Es 56,503, respectively 

116 The depreciation required at present rates on the value of a mill 
elected to-day on the scale of the Eaneegunge mill would be Es 37,500 for 
buildings and Es 3,37,500 for machinery 

117 The charge pei ton for depieciation on the mill at prime cost is 
Es 38-3-9 on present outturn and Es 29-14-2 on capacity outturn This 
calculation on depreciated value of block would mean a charge of Es 10-0-9 
pel ton on present outturn and Es 7-13-7 on capacity outturn On a new 
mill, such as Eaneegunge, with the piesent outturn, Es 57-1-11 would be 
requiied for depreciation but on full capacity, this would be reduced to 
Es 44-10-9 


II — WorJetng Capital 

118 At present the worlang capital lequired is about Es 16,00 000 The 
increased outuin to the full capacity of the mill should not necessitate more 
than another Es 2,00,000 for the purchase of raw material, etc 
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119 The Company has had to borrow in older to piovide itself with 
•woiking capital 

120 On -the 1st of Fehiuary 1923 the amount borrowed was Rs 3,99,547 
at 1 per cent above hank rate 

121 The cost of one month’s output is approximately Rs 2,78,000 or 
18 per cent of the worlang capital 

122 The average value of finished stoclts is Rs 4,50,000 and the majority 
of the output IS converted into cash within 70 days 

123 The value of coal, stoies and raw material stocks varies from 
Rs 7 50,000 to Rs 11,00,000, the lower figures being reached at the com- 
mencement of the grass collecting season 


III — Agents' Gomnusston and Head Office Expenses 

124 The Head Office of the Company is at 103, Clive Street, Calcutta, 
•wheie B aimer, Lawiie & Co , Ld , are the Managing Agents 

125 The annual amount of Head Office expenses is Rs 89,658 foi 1923 
and the Managing Agents’ Commission is 15 per cent , this being 5 pei cent 
higher than normal owing to the Managing Agents having saved the Company 
from liquidation by the iiiovision of capital when none was obtainable in 
the open market 

126 The Agents’ conmiission is determined on the nett profits before 
deduction of debenture inteiest or depreciation 

127 The cost per ton of paper of Head Office expenses is Rs 13-10-7 but 
the Agents’ commission depends upon the profits, not on the turnover. 
These figures are on the present output, but on the full capacity of the mill, 
they would be Rs 10-2-8 per ton 


X hlANUFACTtraEKS’ PROFITS 

128 9 per cent to 10 per cent , if the industry is established and pro- 
tected 

129 7 per cent debentures and 8 per cent preference shares might 
attract capital under the conditions named, but it is doubtful 

130 12 per cent to 14 per cent 


Incidence per ion of paper 
131 


1923“ 

Fair return 
on Ordinary 
shares 

Dividend on 
preference 
shares i 

Interest 

on 

Debentures 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Present Output 

13 70 

2 13 

4 64 

Mill capacity 

10 72 

1 67 

3 63 

l 


XI ClAiai for Protection 

132 We claim that an abundant supply of raw materials, sufficiently 
cheap power, labour and maiket conditions aie all favourable to the establish- 
ment of the paper industry in this countiy Iti reply to Question 85 we 
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set forth the difficulties which the industry meets, hut in our experience, none 
of these difficulties piohibit the establishment of a healthy industry proMded 
the Indian maiket is piotected from dumping by foreign manufacturers 


B 

Without protection we do not think the paper industij will develop to 
any appieciable extent, foi market conditions aie too uncertain owing to 
flee impoits of lou-piiced paiieis to peimit confidence in any fair return for 
capital invested 


C 

It is difficult to answer this question A period of protection in India may 
lead to the development of some other dumping giound for surplus pro- 
duction from foreign mills passing through periods of restricted local con- 
sumption A period of iiiotection for the Indian Paper Industry should 
enable it to develop local supplies in all directions, uhich maj enable it to 
face fair foieign competition successfully 

133 (a) We aie not sure that laige scale production would be reflected in 
any increase in economic production, except in the direction of a larger 
paper industry being likely to attract subsidiary industiies in older to supply 
the vaiied needs of the papei factories, and these needs, if met locally, would 
likely be moie economical than the present method of indenting abroad 

(b) We do not think the supply of all India’s requirements fiom Indian 
manufacturers is a practical pioposition In time if the piesent industiy is 
bi ought into a healthy condition, the tendency will be to try and meet all 
India’s requirements, that can be met, fiom local supplies of raw materials, 
but for many years we do not anticipate seeing any gieat difficulty in meeting 
India’s lequirements of special classes of paper 

134 We consider the period of stress during 1914 to 1918 proved con- 
clusively, not only the desirability but the necessity of paper mills in this 
countiy 

135 The paper industry seems to be peculiarly suitable for Indian economic 
conditions, in so far that the large proportion of labour used in its pioduction, 
fioin the collection of raw materials to the handling of the finished pioduct, 
requires no skill, while the skilled labourers lequire no exceptional qualifica- 
tion in the w'ay of phj'^sique These conditions, together with the fact that 
India can supply the large majority of the needs of a paper industry, affoids 
strong points in its favour 

136 We consider piotective duty should be imposed on all classes of 
papei The high class papei s can easily stand such piotection as we ask for, 
and if the very low class papers are to be excluded from the tariff, the 

. natural tendency will be to induce India to utilise a class of paper which 
cannot be made in the country As fai as we can see, 90 per cent of India’s 
lequirements can be made locally when the industry has developed, and of 
the remaining 10 per cent , probably half only is of the cheap class of papei 
known as “ News ” made from free wood At present this, in common with 
other classes of paper, pays a 15 per cent revenue duty, and we believe a 
fuither 10 pei cent , bringing it up to the 25 pei cent protective duty we 
ask may be placed on all imported papers, will inflict no undue buiden on 
any interests Should this belief not find support, we would strongly urge 
that any exceptions to the levy of protective duty on this class of paper, be 
made in the form of licenses to impoit Exclusion from the tariff w'ould lead 
to the import of “ News ” to take the place of other papei s, which can be,, 
and are being made, locally. 
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137 We do not anticipate having to ask for further protection than 
25 pel cent , hut should the paper market he influenced to an abnoimal 
degree by depieciated exchanges or other causes, we presume the Tariff 
Board will be in existence to receive representations on this score 

138 The protection received by the industry at present from the existing 
customs duties is 15 per cent on paper and Rs 35 may be taken as the 
average freight, insurance and landing chaiges on foreign paper This is gioss 
piotection, hovevei, fiom which, in oidei to find the net figuie, have to be 
deducted the impoit duties we pay upon mill materials and the fi eight 
and handling charges on bringing our paper on to the market In the case 
ot Calcutta, the freight on paper amounts to Rs 6-6-0 per ton, in Madias 
Rs 60 and in Bombay Rs 57 

139 Our leason for asking foi 25 pei cent protection on schedule rates 
to be based on market rates in India is, that we have found by experience 
that the present levy of 16 per cent is not sufficient to piohibit foieign mills 
fiom selling at or below cost Our own vorking figures show to us that on 
working the mills at their full capacity, it is not a difficult thing to i educe 
the cost of paper by 10 per cent and we believe 25 per cent is the mmimum, 
which will make foreign manufacturers look to other markets rather than 
sell their surplus production in India at or under cost « In asking foi 25 per 
cent , ve are hopeful of counteracting to some extent the advantages which 
many foreign mills hold by reason of ocean freights against the highei train 
fi eights of the local mills In brief, we consider the 25 per cent protection 
asked for by Indian mills is necessary to enable them to continue selling then 
paper at present prices, and we do not anticipate from the present condition 
of the paper market, that if the piotection is granted, the extia 10 pei 
cent in Customs duty, will have the effect of raising the price of papei, Imt 
that it will be leflected in the gieatei ease with which local mills vill find 
buyeis for their output, thus enabling them to reduce then cost of manu- 
facture 

140 We trust our various replies have made it cleai that the paper in- 
dustry’s petition for protection is based on the question of dumping, and 
consequently has nothing to do with the yeais it has been established 

141 We see no conflict between the claims for protection of papei and 
of pulp, although the latter is law material to the formei We feel that 
our arguments in favoui of piotecting the papei industry would be consi- 
deiably weakened, were ve to object to the increase of duty on pulp Pio- 
tected papei and free pulp would likely lead to the establishment of a papei 
industry based on foreign mateiials, and this is not in the interests of the 
country We are of opinion, however, that there is a vital diffeience between 
the protection asked by the two industries, for whereas the papei industry 
has a large Indian market to supply, we are very doubtful if the pulp in- 
dustry can depend on other than export demand If bamboo pulp is pioved 
a better proposition foi paper-making than pulp fiom the raw mateiials at 
present in use, it is not unlikely that the paper mills will make their own 
pulp fiom bamboo as they at present make it from grass We, therefore, look 
upon the protection asked for by the pulp industry as chiefly directed to the 
building up of an expoit tiade Hitherto the production of bamboo pulp as 
a maiketable commodity, has not been pioved, and we are doubtful whether 
supplies of this material will be forthcoming for at least two years Whilst, 
therefore, considering a protective duty against wood pulp a necessary corol- 
lary to the piotection of paper, we would stiongly urge that such duty may 
not come into effect for a period of two years, during which the paper mills 
may take steps to collect and handle local raw material, to take the place of 
imported pulp With such concession, we believe, the paper industry will be 
in no way hurt by the inti eduction of a leasonable duty on wood pulp, for - 
although for reasons given in our reply to Query No 34, it may be neces- 
saiy for many years to come to import a certain quantity of wood pulp, it 
will be in diminishing quantities, and thus add no insuperable burden to the 
costs of producing paper 
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FORM I 

.Statement sTiomng the total expendttute incuned on the pioduction of paper 

du'ung certain years 



See Question 109 






1923 


1914 

1921 j 

1 

1 

1922 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1 Primary Raw materials 

3,53,654 

6 82,026 

6,70,697 

6,71,240 

2 Puichased Pulp 

3,03,479 

13,90,654 

8,57,266 

6,55 758 

3 Auxiliary Raw Materials 

3,21,478 

7,27,779 

7,75,865 

7,36,000 

4 Mill labour 

2,05,802 

3,71,783 

4,26,554 

4,63,761 

5 Power and Fuel 

1,19,428 

3,73 793 

4,84,890 

4,52,696 

6 Ordinary current repairs & 
maintenance of buildings, 
plant and machineiy 

1,11,318 

3,08,376 

3,05,263 

1 

[2,78,991 

1 

7 General services, supervi- 
sion, local office chaiges 
and packing 

46,562 

j 

62,249 ! 

1 

60,403 

83,824 

•8 Miscellaneous, e g rent, 
municipal taxes, insur- 
ance, etc 

16,032 

75,433 

69,911 

66,354 

D Any other single item not 
enumerated above which 
amounts to 5% or more 
of the total expenditure 

L 




Total 

14,77,753 

39,93,093 

36,50,849 

34,08,624 

5" 0 1 al production of paper manu. 
factored for the Tear 

6,068 

6,982 

6,208 

6,656 

tons. 
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FORM IV 

Statement shoiomg the xooiLs cost per ton of finished papei 


See Question 109 


1 Manufactured 
pulp 


bleaclied’ 


.2 Purchased bleached pulp 

3 Aui-iliarj^ rau* matenals 

4 Mill labour 

5 Pouer and Fuel 

6 Ordinary current repairs 

and maintenance of 
buildings, plant and 
Machmery 

7 General services, supervi- 

sion, local office charges 
and packmg 

8 Miscellaneous, c g rent, 

municipal taxes, insur- 
ance, etc 

9 Any other single item not 

enumerated above -which 
amounts to 5% or more 
of the total expenditure 


Credit foi materials recorded 
(if any) 

Total production of finished 
paper for the year 


1914 

1921 

1922 

j 

1 

Ps A P 

Es A P 

Es A P 

Es A p 

58 4 G 

114 0 2 

108 0 8 

102 3 9 

50 0 2 

232 10 3 

158 1 5 

1 

1 99 14 1 

1 

52 15 7 

121 10 8 

124 15 8 

1 112 1 7 

33 14 10 

62 2 6 

68 10 7 

1 70 9 2 

19 10 11 

62 7 9 

78 1 9 

68 16 3 

IS 5 5 

51 8 10 

49 2 10 

42 7 1 

7 10 10 

10 6 6 

1 

9 11 7 

12 12 11 

2 10 4 

12 9 9 

11 4 3 

10 1 9 

243 8 7 

6G7 8 4: 

i 

588 0 9 

519 1 7 

6,068 

i 

5,982 

6,208 

6,565 tons 

1 


’^Tliis -was subsequently corrected in oial evidence as “Primary ra-w^ 
materials ” 
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Statement II — Supplementary information submitted by the Benqal Paper Mill 

Company, dated 21st July 1924 

We duly received your letter of the 9th instant vith enclosure, which we return 
'Corrected herewith 

We also enclose answers to the supplementary questions aiising out of the oial 
examination, which we hope wull be found to give the infoiniation required We 
may mention that we have original invoices substantiating the pnces for foieign 
papers referred to in these fuither replies 

In addition to the questions dealt with, Jlr Ginwala asked for compansons 
in cost through woiking pulp and paper piocesses under one lopf oi woilcing the 
pulp at the scene of raw materials and the paper elsewhere We i egret that we 
have no particulais on this matter and w e have therefore omitted refcmng to it 
We understand, however, other Paxier Companies aie giving the information 
required, which we believe will cover the necessary giound 


Reply to supplementary questions arising out of oral examination 

{i) Ansing out of No 7, I was asked to compare the freight payable at Mills 
situated in the glass fields and Mills situated in the coal fields. 

Mills situated at Raneegunge > — Rs A p 

I 2 tons of glass from Ramnagar at Rs 26-4-9 . 39 7 0 

l| tons of grass from Goilkera at Rs 19-2 28 11 0 

6 tons of coal from Jheriia/Ramganj at Rs 3 12 22 8 0 


Total 90 10 0 


Assuming that all coal be diaivn fiom the adjacent colliery, 
’be reduced by Rs 19-8 0, i e the total would be Rs 71-2-0 
Mills situated at Ramnagar , — 

3 tons of grass 

6 tons of coal from Jherna/Ramgaiij at Rs 11-8 
plus extia freight on say — 

J ton chemicals and materials per ton of paper at Rs 16 


the fi eight would 

Rs A P 
Nil 

69 0 0 


12 0 0 


Total 81 0 0 


{n) Q What IS the total rent and royalty on glass and how does the freight on 
esparto glass from Spam to Glasgow compare with the freight on sabai glass from 
the fields to Raneegunge ? 

A In 1923 the following sums were paid in lent and royalty — 

Sabai Grass Rs 

* Ramnagar . ... 45,000 


Nagpur — 

Singbhum and Porahat 

Bonai 

Gangpur 

Nagia 

Kali-Hati 

(Forest not worked) 


23,332 

1,000 

1,000 

5.500 

3.500 


Total 79,332 

’'Paid to Contractor who developed the field 

From these fields we collected 131,835 mds and m 1914 we collected 113,092 
■mds from the following fields — 


Nagpur 

Nepalgunge 


Mds 

99,286 

13,806 


Total 113,092 

N B ^In 1914 we worked other forests through Contractors, but have no record 
of rent paid. 


c 
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Q Wliat IS iho value and chaigcs on bleat li, aUnninoleiiH China claj- miporlcd 
from England in 1914 ’ 

A, 

Bleach ^Muminoft Clnm cla\ 


(р) England 
(h) £5 pci ton 

(с) Calcuda 
(f7) £2 pci ton 
(c) Rs 4 per ton 
(/) Rs 8 pci ton 

io) OJT' in\oico ^alue 


Eneland 

£2-10 0 ])ci ton 

Calcutta 

£1 pel ton 

Rs 2 S pel ton 

Rs o per ton 

o'^o invoice ^a!u' 


EiiLland 
£1-10 0 pel Ion 
C deiitta 
£1-10 0 p-T ton 
Rs 2-8 ]»ei ton. 

Rs 2-8 per ton 
.'3''^ on nuoicc calnc. 


Tlie latest price for lime IS Rs l.j 10 pci ton f o r Kato’ m hence the frcieht is 
Rs 16-13 

{v) Ansing out of the cmplowienl of 1 1 Euiopcnns at Raiu tect ngc, unfi>\our- 
able conijiaiisons ueio made u’th Lucknoii vheic 1 nes infer ned tbit Eu.opcins 
are not used My information hoi»cvei is tint iiji to a ‘lioit time back^ the 
Lucknov Mills had 5 or 6 Europeans in its cmpioj 

{vi) The total customs duties paid by us on auMlnij uicleiials m 1923 vrre 
as folloavs . — 

Rs \ p. 

Blcacliing powder ... . 2t,.'539 11 0 

China claj’ . . 6,7.10 0 0 


Tlicsc commodities may bo expected to bo oui clmf impoRations of auMhary raw' 
mateiials m future, and exemption fiom dul\ would give a relief of ajiproMniatcly 
Rs 5 a ton of papci made, or an adi antage of 1 pci cent on the ai enge a alue of our 
papei 

{^n) The outturn taken as a basis for calculating our costs in ansveiing tins 
question w'as 7,680 tons, and the following estimated costs of making pulp and 
paper in a nonnal year aio amended to meet the explanations given at the oral 
examination 



To un- 









bleached 

To 

papei 

Total 



pulp 








Coal 

23 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Raw materials . 

162 

S 

0 

37 

8 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Puichased pulp 

50 

0 

0 




50 

0 

0 

kbll labour 

52 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

Power and fuel 

23 

S 

0 

21 

8 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Repairs and maintenance of 

15 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

Buildings and Macliinery 










General Services, etc . 


• 


« 

• 


13 

0 

0 

Taxes and msuiance . 


• 





6 

0 

0 





Tot^l 


• 

469 

0 

0 


21 0 0 


TFoi Cost 

All othei items, Head Office, interest, etc 


480 0 0 
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In reply to remarks by the President regarding the effect of the suggested 
piotective duty, Tve take the following thiee classes of papei White Printing, 
Badami and Cream Laid The estimated costs of chemicals and matenals foi these 
papers on April 1923 Tsoiking aie lespectively Ks 350, Es 176, Es 380 pei ton 
of paper To these have to he added the standing charges set forth in Answei 
No 111, amounting to Es 180 a ton„ This shows a total all-in cost for White 
Printing of Es 530 xier ton, which almost exactly coincides with the English valua- 
tion of Es 525 of this papei based on current rates at Home German Mills, how- 
ever. are sellmg in Calcutta at Es 525 pei ton vhereas we have to try and sell 
at Es 672 per ton net, ? e Es 665 less 14 pei cent discount, in order to have 
Es 47 to cover depieciation and dividends 

In the same manner, Cieani Laid, vith an all-in cost of Es 560 is valued an 
exactly the same figure on the English maiket Austrian papeis are sold it 
Calcutta at this figuie oi Es “560 and we try to sell at Es 700 less 14 pei cent 
discount oi Es 602 in order to have Es 42 to covei depreciation and profit 

Badami j)aper v ith an all-in cost of Es 355 is valued on the English maiket 
at Es 420 and we tiy to sell at Es 452 net, t e Es 525 less 14 pei cent It is 
this pajier which might he replaced to some extent h}’- Newsprint, quoted to-day 
111 England at Es 350 pei ton and offenng in Calcutta, from Geimanj’- at Es 345 

25 pel cent duty instead of 15% on foieign pajiers would mean that Geramn 
White Pnnting could not ho placed on the market under Es 572 on the piesent 
basis of leturn to the Manufacturei and Importer, wLeieas Cieam Laid v ould 
similarly cost Es 610 , 

Such piotection vould theiefoie facilitate the sale of our paper at piesent prices, 
and assuming a gradual impiovement in efficiency of 10 pei cent on our aU-in 
costs vith the inciease of outturn, ve should be able to sell White Printing at 
Es 672 against an all-in cost of Es 473, whilst Cream Laid would be sold at 
Es 602 against an all-in cost of Es 604 thus making a reasonable allowance for 
depreciation and jirofit 

25 per cert on foicign Newspnnt ivculd only bnng the selling pnee up to 
Es 350 or Bs 5 below the cost of oui Badami, and although this competition 
might cut into our Badami tiade, the indisputably better quahties of the Badami 
should bettei enable us to sell our outturn 

It wiU be noted that all comparative foreign pnees are taken at la 4(7 exchange, 
and it may be mentioned that before the Wai when we were selling Badami at 
a net pnee after allowing for discounts of Es 233, we were selhng at a loss, due 
in a degiee to the pressure of competition from Newspiint, at that time selhng at 
Es 210 

A further point on which I was questioned was as to whether it was possible to 
show the disadvantages Indian papei suffers in teims of rupees, annas and jiies 
During 1923 the Company paid Es 44,215-9-0 as duty on materials, stores, etc , 
equal to Es 7 per ton of paper made It was shown in the oral evidence that the 
Mill suffered in companson with foreign Mills from increased cost of expert supeivi- 
sion to the extent of 2-5ths of Es 1,88,013 oi Es 11a ton To this must be added 
the decreased efficiency of Indian compared ivith European laboui, and assuming the 
outturn of 540 tons monthly wuth Indian labour, would be 640 tons wuth European 
labour, the decrease in efficiency might bo taken at 15 pei cent of the standing 
chaiges of Es 180 oi Es 27 per ton f 

Thus the disadvantages on the question of duty, supervision and efficiency 
amount to Es 45 a ton This sum added to the c i f costs of foreign paper w^ould 
show a c 1 f cost, excluding duty, on foreign paper at Es 503 a ton for 'White 
Printing and Es 631 a ton for Cream Laid against Indian costs of Es 525 and 
Es 560 respectively 
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Allowing for an anticipated future 10 per cent reduction in costs, our papers 
would then compare with foreign eosts as follows — 

Foreign 


White Pnnting . . . . . 

Cream Wove . . . . . 

Thus our piesent total disadvantages arc — 


Rs. Rs. 
473 «03 
304 581 


White Prtg Cream Wove, 


Lack of expected cfficientj' in cost of chemi- 
cals and matenals 

Duty . .... 

Expert supeivi'^ion 

Decieased efficiency Indian labour . 


While 25 pel cent on foieign papere would ho 

Piom these figures it appears that a 23 pei cent protective duty should enable 
Indian jMills to meet piesent foreign competition and should just about counter- 
balance the disadvantages of the Indian Man ifactuiei Whether foreign papers can 
be still fuither reduced in puce is a point on which wo cannot offer evidence but 
in view of the fact that Enghsh Jilills aie generally liaaing difficulty m coaenng 
expenses and that Continental papoi is being impoi ted at lowei than Enghsh paces, 
it seems piobable that foreign papers are unlikely to sell at very muck low or inices 
than at present 

(vm) Jlessrs John Dtclinson cO Go — ^This Company’s loprcscntation to the 
Boaid came to oui hands, as it had been sent to all then Branches with the purpose 
set forth m the following paragraph from thou covenng letter — 

“We believe, as you will find, that this covers the gioiind fairly extensively, 
and hope that you will be able to make use of the thesis in connection 
wnth any paper agitation or protest thiough the Indian dealers, which 
you may be able to anange ” 


52 8 

5C 

7- 

7- 

11 

11 

27 

27- 

97 8 

101 

114* 

121- 


We may mention that their lepieseiitation and covenng letter has been fairly 
widely circulated and the above extract affords explanation for then statements, 
several of which are so inaccuiato that w'o avail ourselves of your jieimission to 
comment on them 

In paragraph 4 Messrs John Dickinson claim that a protective duty would 
penalise areas situated remote from the place of manufacture, but m paragraph 14 
they state that owning to cheap sales by Indian IMills “ in consequence piactically 
no competitive imported paper is found in these markets ” In our experience, 
neither paragraph is correct 

In paragraph 6 it is suggested that the cost of paper places it beyond the 
pocket of 90 per cent of the people whose consumption, based on three hundred 
milions, IS considered to be half a pound per head How far the consumption is 
affected by cost, w^e need not labour, for conditions in vanous countries, social, 
hygienic and educational, make a comparison valueless 

In so far as No 7 is concerned, we emphatically protest against the inf eience 
that the difference in the cost of indigenous and Continental paper is such as to 
effect the bankruptcy of newspapers, wdiose paper bills must be compared to their 
total revenues, it being a generally accepted fact that many papers have sold their 
issues profitably at a lower cost than the cost of the paper alone Similarly the 
duty on paper is a very smaU item in the cost of education and not such as to 
press heavily on the population 
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Paragrapli 8 of IMessrs John Dickinson’s letter contains what -we can only 
ierm a deliberate mis statement, for they aio perfectly •« ell aware that Indian Mills 
have for manj-^ jears supplied the major lequirements of the Government of India 
Paragiaphs 13 and 15 These comments are charactensed by an ignorance 
which 111 Auen of the figures laid bafore y ou as to our Capital, etc , require no travers- 
ing from us, but wo vould vish to emphasise particularly the following remark in 
15 — “ Such enterpnses as are run m the interests of the ovniers, aie shovang 
excellent results” This paragraph although ve doubt if Messis John Dickinson 
have any substantial information to base their opinion on, is an interestmg indica- 
iion of the possibilities of papei making in tins countiy 

With reference to the concluding lemarks from paiagiaph 16 onwards, our 
tendered cMdencchas dealt vuth, and ■\\c only haie to add that in spite of the 
stated fact “ that the gencial situation in the paper tiade umveisally is most preca- 
rious and in the last 12 montlis about half a dozen Bntish Concems have had to 
close donm,” yet Messrs John Dickinson and other English Exporters have been 
dealing in Continental paper at Ion ei rates than those obtainable from Enghsh 
ihlls 

It IS against competition such as is indicated in Messis John Dickinson’s con- 
cluding paragiaph, assisted by^ a collapse of foreign exchanges, that ve ask for 
jirotection of an indigenous industry' supplynng 35 pci cent of the country’s lequire- 
anents, inth possibilities of gieat expansion 


AShifemeut 111 — Xotc, dated SOth Inoi/sf 102'i, "aibmittcd by the Indxa 
Papn Pulp Company, Limited, and endoi’icd by the Bengal Paiici Mill 
Company 

See statement VII of the India Papei Pulp Company Limited 
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THE BENGAL PAPER MILL CO., LTD. 

B — Orai, 

Evidence of Mr. H. W. CARR recorded at Simla on 3rd July 1924. 

Piesidenf — On page 1 of voui lepiesentation jou say that the full capa- 
city of the Mill IS about 700 tons per mensem that comes to about 8,400 tons 
per annum 

Ml Can — Yes 

Picsident — But I see the largest outiuin %ou had foi am one jeai uas 
6.600 tons 

Ml Gan — have started a fouith machine since then "Wo bought the 
Gnaboi Mill but could not inn it at a piofit owing to trauspoit difficulties, 
and so lemoved the whole plant, with the Maharaja’s appioial, down to 
Ranigunge 

l^iesident — When was this^ 

Ml Gan — End of 1922 wo got it lunning 

Pic'^idenf — ^IVhat was the full capacity of tour plant at Ranigunge bcfoie 
that? 

Mr Gnir — About 7,000 tons 

P'icsuJcnt — In answei to question 7 j'ou say that the most inipoitaiit fac- 
tois m selectmg a site for a jiaper mill are water, coal and law' materials. 
Which IS the most impoitantP 

nil Gan — ^Water is the essential thing then comes coal 
Pip^ulent — I can understand that watei is e-ssontial for it would be %ery 
expensive to bung water fiom several mdes away But what about coal? You 
use SIX tons of coal for a ton of paper as against three tons of law materials 
So the tianspoit of coal must bo a very important matter 
illi Gai 7 —Yes 

Piesidenf — Then it is of advantage to a paper mill to be near its coaP 
On the whole, you consider that you are favourably situated at Ranigunge? 
ill; Gan — ^Yes, except foi supervision 

Piesidenf - — ^You are nearer your coal and raw materials than the Calcutta 
firms, but as against that you have got the freight on the finished paper to 
the Calcutta market? 

Ml Gan — ^Yes 

Piendent — But it must be less than either the freight on the coal oi the 
-freight on the raw materials? 
ill; Oa?7 — ^Yes 

President — Coming now to question 8, you have said m the letter for- 
w aiding youi repiesentation that you would like the answei to be treated as 
confidential The inf oi matron does not appear to be of anj'- great importance 

Ml Gan — ^It might be useful for competitors to find out what paper wo 
aie going to make 

ill? Ginuala — They can ahvays find out what paper you are making, but 
they may not find out the exact quantity you are making of each kind 

Piesident — I do not know wdiethei we lealh care whether these iiercent- 
ages are published or not for it is only a subsidiaiy piece of infoimation 
Still, I should doubt myself whether it is worth while treating it as confiden- 
tial 

ilfr Garr — Big users may be influenced bj the fact that this company 
manufactures only 34 pei cent of printings, w^heieas another mill makes bO 
per cent I piefei to tieat it confidential, but I am not very strong on it 
On the whole, if you prefer, I wnthdraw- the ‘ confidential ’ there 
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Ficsident — I tliink the most imj)ortant thing is what are "the kinds of 
papei in which the Indian niaiuifactui ei has leallj^ an advantage The 
second j)oint is what aie tho kinds of papei in which he is so much at a 
disadvantage that he is not likely to make them 

HI 7 Gail — I am answering the lattei point fiist We aie nevei likelj 
<^0 make nevsinint It is piactically entirely made fioni mechanical wood 
pulp 

Mi Giiniala — Do you mean your factoiy oi India as a whole? 

Ml Gail — India as a whole I do not see when Indian companies aie 
going to make mechanical vood pulp 

Mr Gimvala — ^But the chemical pulp may become neaily as cheap? 

Ml Gan — Expeiience is against that 

President — Subject to the iiossibility of bamboo pulp being usable, you 
do not see any piospect of newsprmt papei being made in India? 

Mi Gan — No 

Piesidenf — ^Natulallv ve shall ask Messis Andiev Yule &, Co , vhen they 
come, about the bamboo pulp Aie theie any othei kinds of papei of some 
mipoitance uhich aie not likely to be made in India AWiat I am thinking 
of IE the moie expensive kinds 

Ml Gall — ^\^ery high class vaiieties we cannot make heie in India 

Piesident — Things like papeis made from linen lags? 

Mi Gan — ^No We can make undei piesent conditions a good punting 
papei uliich escapes competition of the cheapest Continental paper and in 
that we can compete against foreign manufactuieis on a fan basis 

Piesident — Aie theie any of these papeis that >ou have eiiumeiated in 
Tihich the Indian demand i^ supplied practically cntiiely fioni India, — vheia 
tho irapoited papei hardly comes in? 

Mr Carr — Badann is almost entirely Indian 

Piesident — In all the rest you aie in competition with the foreign manu- 
facturers ? 

Mi Gail — There is also the unbleached — the old Government wai piint- 
ang — vhere theie is no competition 

Piesident — Do jou supply “unbleached ” to Government only, oi is there 
-any geneial sale for that kind of paper ? 

Mr Gai i — No 

Piesident — The importance of this question lies on the fact that these 
two kmds, badami and unbleached, come to nearly half of your output 

Mr Gan — ^Yes 

President — It is an important fact that in lespect of half of youi output 
you aie not subject to foreign competition 
Ml Mail — ^Yes 

Piesident —A-ud, theiefore, I take it that the puce in India is moie oi 
less governed by mtemal competition? 

Mr Carr — ^Yes, to some extent because these qualities are not in direct 
competition vith foreign paper 

President — Badarrn paper and unbleached between them are 46 per cent 
of youi output, and the puce of the foieign papei does not come in, so pie- 
sumabls’’ it is governed by internal competition 

Mr Gail — The question of substitution then comes in Anybody using 
hadamt, for instance, in the bazar would use any cheap foreign paper 

President — Then in that case what kind of foreign paper would be sub- 
stituted for hadamt or unbleached? 

ilf-i Gail — Any cheap v lutes 

President — How would these cheap whites that you aie lefeiiing to com- 
•pare in price mth hadamis or unbleached? Are there cheap white papers 
which are imported at the same price as you sell your badaim oi unbleached? 
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Ml Garr— It is pretty neai tliat. Thej class it second cla?i printing 
Pi evident — "Would not the cheap brown papei compete f^r iv rapping 
purposes 

Mi Gan — Yes 

President — So that these kinds of papei aie subject to competition though 
not with papers of exactly the same kmd? 

Gail — ^Yes 

Piesxdent — ^In ansuer to question 10 the information you gi\e is in 
piactice the Indian iiapei manufactuier finds that he is compelled to supply 
a consideiable vaiiety of different kinds of paper Could you explain to us 
hoY that arises ° Suppose you ceased to manufacture ceitaiii kinds o^ 
paper, Yould that involve you in difficult 3 '? 

2li Gan — TJndei normal conditions — do not call them normal at pre- 
sent — a man who is bujing white jiapei will sometimes want some of oui cheap 
hadami wuth it, and he w’on’t iilacc the ordei with the firm foi the indigenous 
whites without the hadavn 

Ml Ginuala — ^Wliat is it duo to^ 

Mr Carr — He hkes the badami, and befoie the war we were supplying 
hadami at cost or a little below' cost Then again competition was keen, and 
we have got to meet all his lequirements it is much the same waj with Gov 
einment We take anything fiom Govoinnient rather than let it go Home. 
At the present moment we aie taking losses on some of our paper rather than 
allow 01 dels to go Home, because they are piactically essential foi our mills 
Piesident — The position simply is that, in order to meet the wishes of 
youi customers, you have got to be able to supplj a large varietj of different 
papers? 

Mi Garr — ^Yes 

Piesident — It stands to reason that that must tend to raise yoiii costs 
Ml Ginwala — ^Tl^'ho is this Indian Director? 

Ml Gail — ^Rai Sahib Ishan Ohandia Ghose 
Ml Ginioala — ^Is he a business man? 

Ml Cai r — ^He has not had a business career He is on the Board of tlm 
“ Equitable ” Coal Company, and he is on several commerical undertakings 
now He w'as the head of one of the colleges and he has been a shaieholdei 
foi many years 

Ml Ginwala — As regards youi answei to Question 7 is it not considered 
necessary foi paper manufacture that the site ^should be in close proximity 
to the raw' materials® 

Ml Gan — ^The neaier the better 

Ml Ginwala — ^The tendency now' is, so fai as the manufacture of pulp i? 
concerned, to have the pulp f actor j' in veij close proximity to the piiniory 
raw' materials 

Ml Can — ^Water carnage gives moie cheaply the same advantage as wo- 
have in raihvay cairiage 

Ml Ginwala — In joui case that does not hold good? 

3Ii Carr— In our case for many years oui big field of grass w'as Choti 
Nagpur which means only a small fi eight 

ilX( Ginuala — That is pretty nearly exhausted? 

Ml Gan — Fiom the labour point of view difficulties have inci eased but 
not from less grass growing on it 

Ml Ginwala — ^You do not wish to say, that it is exhausted, but it has 
become umemunerative My point is that, as j'ou are situated just now, you 
cannot sav you are in close proximity to jour piimaiy raw mateiials 

Ml Can — 1 think we are All along Bengal Nagpur Bailwaj' we get 
our glass The Mill is 80 to 100 miles from Chakradharpur 

Ml Ginwala — So that you think that, so far as you are concerned, j'ou, 
are favourablj' situated as regards your law materials? 

Ml . Garr — ^We think we are not unfavourably situated ' 
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Mr. Ginwala — Of course vitli legaid to coal you are quite all right 
Ml Gar) — We have got it uudf'r the Mill but ve do not use it from 
theie ve buy it from the Ranigunge fields 

Mr Ginn ala — ^You use six tons or more of coal for one ton of finished 
paper and you may be using only three tons of grass, but the fi eight on the 
three tons of glass may be a good deal nioie than on the 6 tons of coal 
Ml Can — I think it is about the same I have not got the figuies here 
President — ^Do you mean the same rate as per maund of grass as for coal? 

Ml Can — No The cost of three tons of grass against 6 tors of coal f 
viU take a note of this and let you know"* 25 per cent of our coal we bring 
ovei a tiam lino ve have just put down from a colliery in the next field not 
800 yaids away We hope to make that 25 to 60 pei cent to save in fieignt 
Ml Glint ala — It is very difficult really to estimate the lelaLite advant- 
ages of being nearer to coal than to raw materials? 

Ml Gail — Yes It is all a mattei of balancing You may be \eij near 
to 50111 row' iiiatenals at some site in the Ramnagar field wheie all oui 
gi ass could be secured hut you w ould be hopelessl 5 aw a 5 ' from the coal 

Ml Ginwala — Do not you think it is cheaper to take 5 oui coal than to 
take 3 OUI law materials ovei a long distance P In most countries wheie they 
nianufactiiic pulp on a large scale they geneially make the pulp neai the 
law' materials , 

Ml Gan — ^In Austria and Germany they use water powei for anv big pulp 
factory In Noiway they are raising steam by water power 

Ml Ginwala — Ordinarilj' speaking it is ver 5 ' difficult to use onl 5 electim 
power for manufacturing pulp? You w'lll have to ha\e some steam? 

Ml Gair — There is only one mill I have heaid of laising steam b 5 ' elec- 
tiic power 

ill? Ginwala — You ma 3 ' have very big electiodes and things like that to 
boil your water and that is not a practical proposition in all cases, so that 
you have got to have some means of generating some ste.im and as I pointed 
out to 3 * 011 , manufacturers must find it cheaper and convenient to take the 
coal to the law materials , 

Ml Gan — Wo will take the longest lead of grass which is Ramnagar and 
our fi eight comes to approximately Rs 0-8-6 a maund 

il/r Ginwala — It is nearly Rs 14-8-0 a ton, taking 27 mds for a ton 
Ml Carr — I w'lll look that point again and send you information ^ * 

Ml Ginwala — It is rather impoitant to find out whether 3011 are con- 
veniently situated w'lth refeience to your raw* materials Even if youi coal 
IS cheap, as I pointed out to you, still you may be at a gieat disadvantage 
in other respects and you liaie got to show that 5*011 are noc 
Mr Gan — I am not sure if it is not in the answei here 
Ml Gin wala — In answ er to Question 20 you say that the freight on grass 
IS Rs 9 per ton, and in answer to Question 57 you show the fi eight on 
Ranigunge coal as 13J annas That is Rs 5 against Rs 27 on grass 

Mr Carr — ^What you sa 3 ' does come up AYe pa 3 * less on oui coal and 
more on our grass But, of course, if we were takmg the coal to the grass, 
the figures would look very difFeient Here we draw 15 miles, theie we will 
draw 80 

BIr Ginwala — ^Yours is a kind of raw material which you do not have m 
any one place You must have a very large ladius for your supply? 

Bli Gan' — ^Yes 

BI) Gimvala — In answer to Question 8 you also show a small peicentage 
of Blottings, Antique and Colours That cannot be economicallv sound It 
is too small a piopoition, is it not? , 

Ml Gair — Take the Blottings — ^it is only a small quantit 3 hue we ma 3 
Hiake only 3 makings per annum and thus each making may be profitable 


See Statement II (i) 
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Mr G^t7U(?aZa — What is the smallpst quantity that you can manufactuie 
at a time without losing much over it? 

Ml Can — ^It IS difl&cult to say 

Ml Ginioala — ^Wliat is the smallest oidei that you can accept ? 

Ml Can —About 3 tons 

M) Kule — You say you follow the caustic soda piocess What is the 
alternative process? 

Ml Cair — I do not know of any othei piocess on a hig scale foi glass 
Ml Kale — ^You think this is the most economical process? 

2Ii Cai r — ^Yes 

II B.\w Materiils 
A — Prtmaiy 

Piesicleiit — I should like to begin by sajing that I regaid this as the inosc 
impoitant section of the evidence, and I should like you to know fiom the 
stait that jtqu have not j'et convinced me that all is foi the best foi youi 
Company m the best of all possible woilds, as fai as law mateiials aie con- 
cerned I see that the quantity of grass you use is 6,500 tons annually, and 
of the other materials less than 5,000 tons 
ill) Cat 1 — ^Yes 

Piesident — It is cleai that grass is the most impoitant Has theie been 
any change smce the war in the piopoitions of the various materials you use? 

Ml Cai 1 — Since the war we have been, using less gi ass 
Piesident — ^^N’hat aie the leasons? 

Mr Can — ^I am not quite suie in which older to put them Labour for 
collecting has been one of the most difficult, and shortage of railway wagons 
Since the wai we have been working up the grass supplies, and ue have been 
using nioie in 1923 than in 1922 and ive shall be using moie in futuie, but 
the cost of laboui has been rising tending to make it more expensive The use 
of glass declined owing to the use of imported pulp being cheaper That 
condition has been ovei taken and we are using moie grass One reason vhy 
ve vere using less giass was that we w^eie rebuilding the mill We had to 
remote the vliole of oui glass boileis and the whole aiiangement uas u])set 
for neaily 15 months 

Piesidenf — To what extent do you anticipate that this proportion will be 
alteied? 

Ml Cai r — ^We expect to use about 3 lakhs of maunds of glass, iLui is 
about 12,000 tons 

Piesident — ^The point is this At piesent j’ou use 6,500 tons of giass to 
about 4,800 tons of other materials \Wien voii get to what you logaiJ '>s 
youi normal condition of affaiis the consumption of glass wull go up and ot 
the other materials will go down liWiat would be tire amount of the transfer - 

Ml Can — The transfer would be about 1,300 tons from pulp to g’ iss 

President — At the end of youi answ’^er you say "The piopoitions of 
these mateiials hare been largely dictated by the necessities of the situation 
lathei than by selection ” Could you amplify this statement and explain it 
to us° 

Ml Can — ^Industiial laboui troubles have inci eased the necessity foi 
pulp We have had seveial paitial strikes and we have had twe 
01 three full stiikes, but in the partial strikes wdien grass boiling is shut 
down, if we have the bleached pulp, we can keep the mill running and thus 
save what is always a heavy loss — closing the mill Then again, ship- 
ping, in a lesser degree, has not been so dependable as befoie the wai, and 
the result was that w'e kept bleached pulp in reserve against delay in aiiiva! 
of supplies that came out fiom Home Again, after the war bleach went oft 
in qinhtv veiv much, and we often found that instead of using a 10 per 
cent bleach to make white papei we had to use even 27 to 30 per cent 
Then we sometimes lan slioit of bleach, and we would have been compelled 
to stop making white paper if we had no bleach to carry on, so that we 
have been using more bleached pulp than we would under normal conditions 
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Piestdent — ^Apart fiom these paitial strikes to which you lefei, his ihe 
Tise of imported pulp been rendeied necessary by the conditions under which 
labour is now working as compaied with the period before the war? During 
the last thiee or four yeais have the normal conditions undei which labour 
has been working affected the use of imported pulp in any way? 

Mr Qa/rr — ^Labour has been working reiy much worse bhan before the 
;war They are now getting such high wages that they are not regular in 
attendance, and that again necessitates using some halt prepared materials, 
such as pulp, instead of prepaling it ourselves 

P-iesident — Are things as bad as that^* Has there been any improvement P 
Mi Gan — think they are impioving a httle 

President — If it were a permanent state of affairs, it would be a pei- 
maneiit handicap to industries in India? 

Mr Carr — I think all industries m India are suffermg from the fact 
tihat wages have risen above the standard of living 

President — ^I don’t want to go any further on this point as it comes up 
later Now, in answei to Questions 14 and 15 you give the quantities of raw 
materials required to make a ton of paper I take it that, in each case, the 
assumption is that, if you made iiaper entirely out of grass, you w'ould 
lequiie 3 tons of grass, and similarly if you made paper entirelv out of wood 
pulp, it would be 1 2 tons P 

Ml Cair — That is oui assumption in each case , 

Mr Ginieala — Wliat percentage do you get out of ivaste paper? 

M) Gan — The best soit of w'hite we get up to 55 per cent 
Ml Ginxiala — So that we have got to add that, ha\e w’c not? 

Mr Garr — do not count waste papei as a i aw material It is a kind 
•of filling There is no strength in waste paper 

Piesident — How far are the papeis you manufacture made of one kind of 
law material only? Are the majoiity of them made out of a mixture of 
some kind° 

Mr Carr — ^All are made of mixtures except hadami and brown which are 
chiefly made out of ]ute 

Piesident — Are theie any kinds of jiapei foi which wood pulp is indis- 
pensable ? 

Mr Can — ^Yes, there are one oi two kinds 
President — ^I mean kinds that you commonly make 
Ml Garr — ^Yes, they are high class typewriting and bank papers 
President — ^And therefore for papers of that kind India is not so well 
equipped as other countries What proportion of wood pulp is required in 
the case of these papers? 

Ml Gan — ^I have not the knowledge to answer, but I think it is a laige 
percentage 

President — ^I mention that because my point heie is that in respect ot 
"these kinds India seems to have no advantage 

Ml Can — One oi two kinds of papei we shall always require fiom Home 
Piesident — There is no possibility of India pioducing these ^ 

Ml Cair — ^I don’t think so 

Piesident — Can you tell us whethei bamboo pulp would be equally suit- 
able foi these kinds of paper ? 

Ml Gan — ^I am afraid I don’t know 

Piesident — ^YTiat iiropoition of youi glass do you draw fiom 'Chota 
Nagpui ? There are two areas, one along the Bengal Nagpiii Bailwa-v and 
the other along the East Indian through Gja on to Palaniau These aie two 
areas which aie within easy leach of your factory What proportion of your 
grass do you get from these areas? 

Mr Garr — 125,000 maunds fiom there as opposed to 75,000 maunds from 
Jlamnagar, Nepal and othei areas- 
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President — ^What ib the distance fiom the Mill to Ramnagai P 
Ml Gan — ^Ahout 700 miles 

President — That is one of the points to nhich ne dien yoin attention in. 
the questionnaire What it conies to is this If you have to drav youi sup- 
plies from 700 miles, it is difficult to see that in respect of joui raw materials 
\ou have got anj particular advantage p 

Mr Garr — hope to develop the nearer field and also i\ e hope to get 
some fiom the Sahebgunge field 

Piesident — I legaid this matter as verj important, because it goes to the 
loot of the vhole case as fai as making paper in India out of grass is con- 
cerned What you have told us is that you ascribe the difficulty of getting 
adequate supplies from a reasonable distance, not to the disappearance of 
the grass, but to labour difficulties 
Ml Gai 7 — Yes 

Piesident — ^The difficulty, I gather, of getting labour and also of getting, 
labour cheap? 

Ml Garr — ^Yes 

President — This grass, I think, is to be found in thinly populated areas ° 
Ml Gair — I think so I should rather say backvard areas 

President — If the population glows is it not likely that the giass may give- 
vay to cultivation? Does the grass grow on baddish land or does it giow on 
fairly good land? 

Mr Gan — I don’t know 

Piesident — Is it capable of cultivation? 

Mr Gai r — ^In Shahebgunge there is a fairly large population, but they do 
not seem to cultivate these areas 

Piesident — Well, it is foi vou to give the infoimation WHiai occurred ro 
me was this, that if I am right in suggesting that on the vhole Sahai glass 
grows in abundance in areas where the population is not dense, and is apt 
to disappear as population increases, then this labour difficulty must be a per- 
manent one, because the moment the labour supplies arrive on the spot and 
settle down, then the glass tends to vanish 

Ml Garr — Take the big areas of Ramnagar, we have to take our labour 
there to cut it 

President — ^I take it malaria and other fever prevent people from settling 
there? 

Ml Gan —Yes 

President — ^I know the Terai in Bihar, and certainly there, where people 
succeed in settling down, cultivation increases and the grass tends to give 
way The ijomt that really arises there is that there must always be labour 
difficulty in the circumstances 

Mr Garr — ^I have never heard any contractor complaining that the area 
IS shrinking fiom that reason 

Piesident — You have not® 

Mr Carr — ^No 

President — ^Taking your aiea at what it was in 1910-14 are ■^ou getting 
proportionately the same quantity of grass from Chota Nagpur as at than 
time? 

Mr Can — ^No, it w'as decreasing, and that was the reason why we took 
it out of the hands of our contractors who weie underpaying the coolies, and 
we put a supeivisoi in Since then our supplies have been incieasing though 
of course the cost has inci eased somewhat 

President — ^Proportionately you are getting actually more than vou were 
getting in 1910-14? 

Mr Can — Yes 

Piesident — After the labour difficulties experienced during the last four 
years in the collection of grass, have you succeeded in reducing them at all® 
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3/? Oan — Steadj' payment bungs in labour The big iron uoiks have 
come m, Tatas' works ha%e come m, but there is always a percentage who- 
liiefer to cut grass, and these aie the people iihom ue get 

President — ^These uorks must affect youi labour supply, and that is a 
definite leason \'hy the cost of laboui should go up It is indeed suipiising 
that it has not gone up e\er more 
Ml Cair — Quite so 

President — ^You sa-v in ansuei to Question 19 "Rojalty varies fiom 
Rs 24 pel ton of grass or Rs 72 pei ton of pa]iei ” I think that the i\oids 
“ Rs 72 pel t-on of paper ” are parenthetical 
3Ii Can — ^Thej are 

Piesident — ^You haie got to pay a much higher loyalty foi the Ramnagar 
gt ass ® 

Ml Can — can reduce it b\ half 
Piesident — I don’t follou 

Ml Con — 'We pay so much rojalty for the forest” 

President — It is not then fixed according to the quantit\ of giass- 
extracted, but is rather a lent^ 

Ml Cal r — "We hai e a ten years’ lease 

Piesident — So that the incidence per ton of grass depends on the amount 
you collect? 

Ml Can — Yes 

Piesident — ^In the letter uith uhich jou sent your lepiesentation you 
asked that the ansuei to Question 20 might be treated as confidential The 
cost of rau mateiials is a vital question in our enquiry,' because theie is uhe 
doubt which has been suggested — and the suggestion has got to be met — ^that 
in ifespect of lav niateiials the industiy has no advantage in India Unless 
ve can go fully into the figures giving the cost of lav materials, it is difficult 
to see how ve can proceed at all 

Mi Cinuala — There is one other iioint in connection with Jus The Gov- 
ernment experts, Messrs Raitt and Pearson, liaie veiy little faith in sahai 
grass as a rav mateiial for the manufacture of pulii on a verv large scale 
Piesident — That is to say, on the basis of grass they do not think tiie 
industrj can develoii very much, if at all 

Mr Ginxioda — ^They also sav it is not easj foi these manufacturers uho 
use grass at present to adapt then machinery to bamboo That being the 
position, if JOU are not able to show from voui figuies that voui law mate- 
rials are nor as expensive as those uho fa\our bamboo aie tiying to make- 
out, vour case is weakened 

Ml Can — Of course it is rather difficult 'VVe have not looked at it fiom 
that point of new We have always got the grass we want 

President — You are asking for protection on the basis that the Indian 
manufacturer is to command the whole of the Indian maiket, or it anj* rate 
00 per cent of it He has got to treble his outturn India is now produc- 
ing over 30,000 tons and eventually may pioduce 90,000 tons On that 
basis it has got to be slioivn where the material for making that extia 60,000 
ton is going to come from The question is, can it come from giass^ 

Mr Can — I should saj' no India does not want 90,000 tons of grass 
papei 

Piesident — ^You have not attempted to show that paper can be manu- 
factured from bamboo pulp Let me put it this way Do you think that the 
•apply of grass required exists, and that it can be obtained at a reasonable 
•ost if there is any considerable expansion of the production of paper made 
in India? 

Ml Carr -*-1 think so 

President — ^It does not seem to be fully established by your answers 
llr Ginivala — There is another poina which I would like you to consider 
and that is this Of course we aie not in a position to say what the real 
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situation IS at piesont, but tlioie is a case inaclo out against tlic iiianufactui j 
■of paper out of sahai glass ^^lllcll you are using Apart from the question 
tvhether the industiy can expand if it confined itself to the use of sahat 
grass as itc iiiiinaiy i-xw mateiial, cheie is the question n bother the cost of 
the law mateiial, even if the manufactuie uas confined to its piooont inn ts, 
^^ould not go up 
d/j 6'an —Quite 

Ml GiniiJla — Theie is a case put foinaid against 5011 that the cost 01 
the lau inateiiais is constantly going up Thciefoie, apait fioin the ques- 
tion of any exiiansion of the industij, it nould not pa^ the papci mami- 
factuiei latei on, 01 the countrj^ to manufacture paper out of sahai grass. 
That IS the case which 30U haie got to meet and. unless jou can shon fiom 
vom figuies that that pait of the case does not hold good against 5011, oui 
difficulties and jouis mil become veij' much groatoi 

Ml Gan — Oui lequest foi piotoction is not designed to build up the 
industi y 

Fies-ideni — You ha\e got to make out \oui case in accordance Milh the 
2iiinciples laid domi bv the Fiscal Commission We aio not at libeitj- to 
lango Gvei the uhole fiscal field 

Ml Can — The case nhicli we have been putting to a on is that the papei 
mills out hcie hate proted an absolute necessity foi India in times of sticss 
and that we nant to be piotected fiom unfaii competition, not fair competi- 
tion 

Piesident — I don’t think that ton liate made out a veiy strong case on 
xhe giound of national necessity I think that the piiiiian question we ha’ e 
got to consider is how fai youi industiy satisfies the conditions^ laid down bv 
the Fiscal Commission I don’t say that theio is nothing to be said on 
national giounds, but peisonally I don’t late it aeiy nigh 

Ml Can — Not now’, but duiing the wai time it ivas estimated moic 
highly 

2I1 Ginwala — It is vei\ impoitant that the public, b\ ^vhich we mean 
the Goveinment of India and the Legislatno Assembly, should haie the fullest 
possible infoiination on this point, viz , the question of the law mateiiais, 
because a good deal has been stated in that lespoct against the papei indus- 
tiy at present So fai as the bamboo proposition is conceinecl theie is a 
good deal of official evidence — of couise we do not know how fai the commei- 
cial woild accept it Supposing the bamboo pulp iieoide also insist upon 
beeping then infoimation confidential and j-ou do the same thing, and a 
member of the Legislative Assembly gets up and says “ Here is the 
official estimate The cost of producing bamlioo pulp accoiding to it is 
Rs 165 a ton Tlieiefore the papei ma^ cost about Rs 300 a ton How is 
at that on these figures any protection is lecommended?” If we lecommend 
piotection for this mdustiy, you have got to show that these figuies, which are 
public property, are not coirect You can only do that by shownng wffiat your 
figures aie in actual expeiience I leave it entiiely to you But I must 
point out to you that you w'lll gravelv prejudice 30111 case, if 3011 don’t lepu- 
diate the case against 5’ou b3 publishing 3'oui figuies 

1/9 ( 7 a? ’’ — I did not leahse that they would be of so much impoitance 

Mr Gtmuala — We shall have to'ask foi a good many moie figuies The 
first point w’e aie tiying to fix up is the question of publicity 

Picsident — ^Tlie availability of your law materials lias been questioned 
"Wliat it costs you to get these raw materials is an absolutely vital point 

2 Ir Gan — ^Yes, but if competitors who aie buying lags find out what we 
aie pa3ung for them they aie assisted considerably 

President — ^Rags are, so to speak, secondary raw’ materials, secondary in 
the sense that they are not natural pioducts except at a lemovc If thao 
would make anv difference, w’e might say that grass is the material of which 
ave are most anxious to ascertain the cost 

ilT? Cai r — ^In that case,'I don’t mind 
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P'lesident — As regards tlie othei materials, we icould say in oui Eeport 
that ficm the hgmes gi\en by the vaiious hi ms the following figuies may bn 
taken as the cost at mIiicIi they can he puichased, without giving details. 
But as legards grass ve ivould like to give full details 

Ml Can — 1 think that oui glass cost is pietty well known May I 
aiiswei the question put to me just hefoie about the availability of glass? I 
cannot of couise answei this question with much exactitude Oui lequiie- 
nients aie mentioned in this statement I can onlj say that we hav^e had no 
difficulty in getting oui full requiiements on the score of availability 

Piesulcnt — One of the reasons win you used moie pulp and less glass 
lecently was just that difficulty 
Ml Gan — Not the availabilitv 

Piesulent — ^Availabilitj includes the possibility of getting jour labour 
cheap If 3’ou cannot get people to bung it to you, jou cannot say that it 
IS available 

Ml Can — C'n that basis nobody ha'^ proved the availability of gettiiig 
bamboo pulp 

Piestdeni — That point will come up in connection with bamboo also, but 
theie IS this diffeience Suicly as regaids bamboo, the question still lemains 
to be decided bj practical experiments, but in the case of glass the expeii- 
ment lias been going on foi neaily 40 j'eais and it is time that some soit of 
a decision is ariived at 

Ml Gan — I can only say that we can get out lequirements We knovv 
wheie we can find all that we want One yeai famine wnll come in, another 
yeai visitois will come out shooting An;^hing like this upsets the whole 
aiiangement 

Piesidenf - -If the wdiole indust’v is liable to be hung up by the tours 
of distinguished cold-weathei vusitois, it must be in a somewhat piecaiious 
position 

ill) Can — When any one goes out shooting in a foies t, vou know liovr 
it obsolutelj- upsets the supiilv^ of laboui 

il/i Cxnihdla — When we use the teim ‘'available” we don’t mean 
“ obtainable ” What we mean is “ commercially available ” 

Ml Can — It is conimei cially available We have no difficulty in getting 
it 

Mi Ginuala — 'What we w'ant to know is whethei it is capable of being 
used foi commeicial purposes What is the good of a thing being available 
at £200 when jmu can only affoid to pay £20 We aie not concerned with 
the total quantity at a price that theie is in India What wm are concerned 
with IS how much of that you can commercially use wuthout making it too 
expensive 

Mr Can — We can commercially obtain it as fai as we can toiesee 
Piestdent — ^In order fo piovide all youi lequii ements, you have got to 
get youi supplies fiom a place wffiich is 700 miles away fiom youi woiks 
M'? Ga/n — ^Yes, at the moment 

President — ^In view of wdiat we said at the beginning of the examination 
of the impoitance of being neai the coal supply, it seems likely that even 
if a new mill established in this country used w ater power, it would still 
lequire a ceitain amount of coal, would it not? 

Ml Gair — ^You would hav^e to use a ceitain amount of coal 
Piestdent — ^Theii it would have to be started somewhere within two or 
thiee bundled miles fiom the coalfields that is to saj it would have to go a 
piettj long way foi its glass? 

Ml Oai 1 — ^Yes 

Piesident — That is where the difficulty comes in, so far as the expansion 
of the industry in respect of grass is concerned 

Ml Kale — ^You say that to-day, so far as you aie concerned, you can buy 
youi grass on a commercial basis, but the future expansion of the industry 
will lead othei firms to extend their requirements Suppose other firms cut 
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into jour supplies, it may not be possible for you to buy your grass on a 
commercial basis P 

Mr Can — Every protection tiansfers competition from abioad to inside 
the countiy 

Mr Kale — Quite so You admit that there will be internal competition? 

3 Ir Gai r — do 

Mr Kale — That means that your prices v ill be raised and then it u ill no 
longei be possible for jou to have joui grass® 

Mr Can — Supplies will also increase as competition inci eases 

2 Ii Kale — How -will the supply increise® On the other hand, the supply 
vill become less when competing fiims come into the field 

Mr Can — 1 knou of four oi fiie foiests uhich aie not being cut nhich 
are much nearei Calcutta — say within 250 miles fiom Calcutta — ^but ve have 
4111 expensive lease of Ramnagar and we simply cannot affoid to neglect it 
Otheiwise we nould be cutting oui giass neaiei 

Ml Kale — ^You will have to shou that there are foiests vliicli haie not 
been exploited, and thao in that way potential supplies of grass can be in- 
ci eased Can you demonstrate that your potential supplies aie much nearer 
your factory and that they are hkelj’ to be developed, so that, in spite of the 
expansion of the other firms, 3011 ivill have no difficulty in getting your 
supplies ® 

Ml Can — I cannot proie that Oui belief in it is manifest in the fact 
that we have put in moie machinerj for using glass 

Ml Kah — It is not a question of mere faith It is a question of a 

demonstrable proposition Where aie the forests vhicli are not exploited 
ulieie 30U can go^ 

Ml Can — In Chota Nagpur and several Native States in Bihai and 
Oiissa i\e have large quantities available Of course ve make oui own 

arrangements, as far as ve can, so that if an3’bod3’' does come in for the 

suppR’- of glass, it von’t affect us foi the next feu 3’eais AVe have gob 
leases 

Piesideni — ^It is for 3'ou to establish these things There is nothing in 
vour uiitten representation about the existence of unexploited forests nithin 
a reasonable distance fiom the coal fields I don’t think, if I ma3'’ say so, 
■that tlie paper manuf actui ei s geneialR quite realise that there is something 
vhich IS up to them to prove and which cannot be assumed, and that is vhy 
we did our best to drav youi attention pointedly to vhat has been suggested 
against 3'our case, so as to give 30U an oi>poitunit3’^ of saying vhat you have 
"to say 

Ml Can — This iioint has been met b3’^ us in our ovn indindual case and, 
it I may say so, you aie asking more on the question of the industry as a 
vhole 

I 

Piesident — ^It is not from that point of view I am asking It is quite 
open to you 01 the Titaghui Mills 01 tlie Papermakeis’ Assoc’ation to reply 
to that, but still each papei raanufactuier should tell us all he can aboui, 
that Unless he can persuade us on that point, he may’’ be unsuccessful 

Mi Can — Quite 

Piesident — In ansuei to Question 24 , you say’ that your lecoids do not 
peimit you to ansver this question I quite recognise that it may be diffi- 
cult for you to give all the figures ve v anted Can you give the figures at 
least for one pie-wai year and one lecent year ® 

Mi Can — ^I cannot give you the figures but ve have to get them fiom 
OUI contractors Supposing I say’ ne draw ten thousand maunds more from 
one conti actor at Chota Nagpur, it will not be possible to say’ from which 
forest he has dravn this additional supply There are about 20 01 30 foiests 
in that area 

Piesident — If you could give us the actual quantities taken fiom each 
urea for one pre-war year and for one post-war year, it uould be useful 
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Ml Oai I — ^Yes, I can give you for several years if you like * 

Piesideni — In reply to Question 26, you say “the supply of grass is 
laigely dependent upon labour and transport, eliminating these two factors 
there has never been a time when ample grass has not been available ” You 
■cannot eliminate these factors Without transport, no grass will he avail- 
able You say in the same ansuer “we look upon the supply of suitable 
papei making mateiial in India as unlimited ” In a certain sense, it is 
unlimited — it is almost obvious — but the quantity that can be made commer- 
cially available is by no means unlimited On the contrary it is restricted 
It IS precisely the question nhich has got to be cleared up 

Ml Gar r — Can it be demonstrated till the materials are wanted P 
President — Paper has been made in India for the last 40 years, and by 
this time it seems leasonable that the question should have been cleared up 
to a laige extent, so fai as glass is conceined 

Ther in rejily to Question 31 you say “ we knou of no grass in India that 
■can in any wav compaie w'lth sabat for making papers compaiable to Esparto 
papeis ” Ha\e you actually tiled any of these grasses P Have 50 U made 
experiments in your mills P 

Mr Gail — We have tried some The Titaghar Mills have tried far more 
Government figuies show that 

President — ^As far as you can judge, if paper making cannot be mads a 
success with sabai grass, it cannot be done with any other grass P 
Ml Gan — ^No, not Esparto paper 

President — In your answer to Question 35 you say that fi eight concessions 
from the railwaj’^ are under consideration Is this the fieight on glass jmu 
are speaking ofP 

Ml Gan — Yes We have just got some concession from the 1st of June 
President — Has it been sanctioned? 

Ml Gai r — ^Yes 

Pi esident — Could you tell us what it amounts to p 
Mr Gan — I am afiaid I could not tell you 
President — Have you not got the information heieP 
21 1 Gan — I could give it to you but the othei firm has given it 
PresidetiL — If one fiim has given it, it is enough for oui purpose I suji- 
pose that you have not got any infoimation as to the fi eight that the foreign 
producer has to pay on his raw mateiials What I am thinking of is this 
Take a papei mill in England which is making Esjiaito grass papei lYheie 
would it get the Esparto grass fiom? 

2[i Gan — Prom Northern Africa or Spam 

President — ^Have jou any idea of the freight that the British mill would 
have to pay on its glass P 

2 I 1 Garr — ^I could not tell you But the cost of Esparto grass is £6-10-0 
per ton 

President — ^That is the cost at the millP 
ill? Gai 1 — Yes 

2Li Ginnala — ^You gave evidence before^ the Fiscal Commission and Sii 
Willoughby Carey and you made ceitain statements before it I want to 
know w'hether you have changed your views since then on some of those points 
21 r Gan — Do you mean in regard to law mateiials P 
ill? Gintvala — ^Yes, with legard to the availability of raw materials It 
IS very important because 3 mu and Sir Willoughbj’ Carey gave evidence 
“together — 

“Q You say that this country has a sufficient quantity of law materials 
Would that apply to youi most impoitant law’^ materials P A (Mi Carr) 
Theie aie many kinds of material Q At the present moment, would it 
apply to the grass that you use, is it sufficient? A Probably not Q You 
wouM have to go to other alternatives P A Yes Q Possibly such as bam- 
lioosP A Yes ” 


* See Statement II (tv) 



Bit (Jatr — That I ha-\e said to-daj I have rot gone haclv 

BIr Gmtoaln — is not a question of j-our going hack 1 am not puttinj^ 
that for that puipose It is necessaiy that jou should explain because some 
body else may bung it up What you veie sajmg nas tha<- piobably there 
vas not sufficient supply of the kind of lan m.iteiial -sou aie u°iiig 

Bh Catt — I say the same to-day But ray evidence is peifectly \alue- 
less by the side of Mi Kaitt’s oi Mi Peai son’s Thei knoii about all the 
foiests I have not looked foi any beyond what we lequue 

Bio Gimoala — ^^^e are now consideimg the possibility of salmi glass 

Bit Ccnr — May I go one steji fuither^ If we make much nioie good 
white sahai grass papei now, I don’t think that we can sell it 

Piestdetii — In oidei to make it quite cleai what that anowei means, 1 
want to ask you this Supposing the impoitation of 'foreign papei weie 
prohibited, there niav be two reasons why von could not increase your "^ales 
beyond a ceitam limit you might be tinable to transport the papei to the mom 
distant markets and sell it at a pi ice at which people would buy Is that 
what v'ou mean, oi is it that the demand foi the kinds of paper which can 
be made fiom glass would be completely supiilied^ 

Bit Gail — Both 

Pi estclenf —Bleie piice is anothei question _ Your lequest tor xuotecbioii 
means that you want to get into the moie distant maikets wheie you cannot 
compete at the present pi ice If the total demand in India foi the kind of 
paper that is made from grass is to-day nearly supplied In the Indian mills, 
it IS quite a diffeient thing 

BIi Gan — ^Yes When I answ'ered the otliei question, what was in my 
mind was that theie was not an unlimited demand in India foi the kind of 
papei made fiom grass 

Ml Criiiuai'a — Giass makes a better class of papei for winch there is not 
an unlimited demand ? 

Bh Gan — That is so 

Piesiclent — I am quite willing to admit that Supposing the total demand 
in India was about 25,000 tons it might he quite possible that theie would 
he ample sahai grass to make that quantity, hut there might be very little 
loom foi expansion because you niay have aheady leaclied 20,000 out of the 
25,000 I am taking puiely arbitraiy figuies 

Mr Cai 1 — ^Yes 

Mr Gtnwala — ^The position has changed since you gave evidence befoie 
the Fiscal Commission, before which you said 

“ Q — Is youi wood pulp imported from abroad oi yoiii law material 
f 1 om India clieapei P 

A — ^The cost of grass winch is the main staple here, has now risen 
so much that wood pulp to-day is almost on a paiity wutb glass 
in India 

Q — ^That IS to say, as delivered at the works 

A — You can get papei from imported pulp almost as cheaply as you 
can from Indian grass That is so 3 ust at tlie piesent moment, 
because glass has increased veiy much in puce ” 

BIi Gair — It has changed Theie is veiy little diffeience at the piesent 
moment between imported pulp and glass from onr farthest fields but the 
average cost of giass makes grass the clieapei inateiial 

BIi Gimoala — You say y^ou could get yonr papei from impoited w'ood 
pulp almost as cheap because the grass lias inci eased veiy much in pnce^ 
Therefore, I take it, the position has changed slightly since then 

BIi Garr — Changed considerably in oni fields We are ojiening 
entiiely new forests 200 miles away Actually in the past two years we 
have 1 educed onr cost on onr distant field by 4 annas pei maund the year 
before last and tiiiee annas and some pies last yeai 
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Mr Gmioala — You say further down “ With the increase of railway 
freight and the fact that we have to go furthei afield foi our grass lequire- 
inents, ue have to pay \eiy high rates for collecting grass now I think 
both our mills aie tiying to get grass fiom the Punjab to Madras ” If that 
uas the position then glass is more or less an impossible pioposition com- 
mei cially 

3Ir Car? — We have not used those distant sources of supply since that 
time As a matter of fact circumstances began to improve 

M? Gimiala — Were 3 mu using moie grass during the war than you aie 
now? 

Mr Oa?r — ^We did not use more glass our outturn was down hut a 
higgei peicentage of grass was psed, the total aggregate was not biggei 
President — When did j’ou say you opened that big field at Ramnagar? 

M? Carr — About 1919 

Mr Cinwala — ^Look at Question 13 W^e want to make a compaiison so 
we must reduce the figures to the same teims that is to say, we should 
eithei take fibie or pulp If I convert this glass of 6,500 tons into 2,200 
tons of pulp it uould be neai enough? 
ill? Carr — Yes 

Mr Ginwdla — ^The quantities aie nearly equal m these three groups — 
Grass 2,200 

Pulp 2,500 

Other stuff 2,250 

Very neaily the proportion is the same The point is that you are able to 

use only i of your natural law mateiials foi youi total production I mean 
pulp IS imported, rags, jute and waste paper aie onlj’^ a limited quantity 
and you cannot say these aie natural raw materials 

Pi esident — And also it is doubtful whether you have any pi actical advan- 
tage 111 price These are only waste 

Mr Gvnwala — The point is that you are only able to use i of grass 
Mr Carr — ^That is vhat we did and I have explained the reason 
Mr Ginwdla — ^The position is that the natural raw materials are only 
J of your total requiiements of rau mateiials 

Mr Carr — ^I see your point these rags, etc , are waste material 

il/7 Gtnwala — Its supply is limited 

Mr Cair — Hardly that, if you pay a fair price 

M? Gtnwala — ^It is not like grass or other things of which quantities are 
moie in abundance You maj, no doubt, be able to get your rags at a price 
Mr Car? — ^I think we can treble our supply of rags and jute if ve 
wanted them 

31? Ginwala — ^You can It is like this in the steel industiy you make 
castings from scrap but you cannot build i huge industry on it The same 
thing applies to these rags and jute You cannot make a big industij^ out 
of these in a country, whereas on the natuial lesouices jou maj’^ 

3Ir Carr — ^Yes ' 

31? G??noala — ^With i egard to the source of supjjlv I want the following 
information — ^the average rate of grass from each one of tliese fields and under 
that you can give these various headings we have asked for Chota Nagpur 
ns Rs 56-4-0 

31? Carr — That is the average cost for our grass 

P? esident — ^If you can give us royalty, freight, etc, of the other fields 
it would be useful 

il/r Carr — Chota Nagpur — ^Rs 1-4-0 per maund into our godown, Ram- 
aiagar — ^Rs 2-7-0 per maund into our godown 

il/r Ginwala — ^You have got these separate fields can j ou give tliem 
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separately in the foim in ^^lllch i\e have asked for tlieni 

Mi Gan— Yes* 

Mr GniuaJa — Then T want you to give what total quantities you get 
fioin each one of these fields and the total quantities available in each 

Ml Gail — ^Yes 

Mr Gtmcala — May we take it that Rs 56-4-0 is the aveiage price of 3 'our 
grass? 

Prcvdcnf — It must he higliei as the average freight must ho higher than 
that You can give the average 

Mr Can — Yes 

Mr Gmxiala — ^Y'ou have got a lease for ten jears Does it apply to all 
3 ’oui fields? 

Mr Car / — Yes ' 

Mr Ginxbola — Is it not a short period? Is tlicie no option? 

Mr Can — Not in the case of the Chota Nagpur field, and ive hope to 
get a lower puce next time 

Mr Ginxbala — ^Whth legaid to the other rau materials, lags, jute, hemp 
and othei things, what is the agencj by ivlnch you get them? 

Mr Car] — Conti actois 

Mr Giiuiala — ^Have you fixed lates for them? 

Mr Car r — Yes 

Mr GirubaJa — It is their business to go and get lags? 

Mr Can — Theie aio men uho supply lags to Titaghur and to our Com- 
pany We h.ue special men foi hemp Tiiey collect very good materials, 

and they aie paid on contiact lates 

Mr Ginuala — ^You say that, so fai os you are concerned, they will aluays 
he available in leasonahle quantities and at reasonable prices? 

Mr Carr — I think so 

Mr Oimuila — This loyalty of Its 24 a ton for grass, is not that a very 
big amount P 

ilD Can — Very high that is on 75,000 maunds output If we take 
uhat lie could get on the full output we uould get it at ^ the figure 

Mr Grnioalo — Then youi fi eight uill go up compared to your Chota 

Nagpur field You are afiaul it uill go up, so that you uould not neces- 

sarily bring the icost down? 

Mr Car] — do not want more from Ramnagar as we want to get 
it fiom a cheajiei field 

Mr Gtnuala — Do you expect youi cheaper field to supply all your le- 
quii ements ^ 

4/1 Can — ^The piesent field that we aie using — "no,' but the othei* 
fields mentioned — " yes ” We can get 300,000 maunds fiom the cheaper 
fields 

Mr GrnxbaJa — ^Do you expect to get it? How long wull it take before you 
get the whole quantity^? 

Mr Car] — I am lather w'aitiiig to get out of the Ramnagar lease 

Mr Gimiala — When does the lease expire? 

Mr Car'] — I think it has got 7 yeais to lun 

Mr Ginxiala — ^What is the roymlty^ you have got to pay on the Ramnagar 
field? It does seem a very heavy^ figuie 

Mr Carr — I shall find it out The Ramnagar people actually did not 
w*ant us paiticulaily to take the glass but wm wanted to get the grass at 
the time, and wm have had to pay for it The Forest Department make moie 
money' out of the tinibei 

Mr Gmiuala — Are these lestrictions refeired to in your answei to Ques- 
tion 21 imposed by the Fo.est Depaitment, or aie they natural resti ictions ? 
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Mr Cair — The Foiest Department I think one of their fears is fire if 
people go in and collect glasses 

Mr Gmivala — ^What is the pei lod of collection for you ? 

Ml Can — ^We can begin as eaily as we like We begin eaily in Novem- 
ber 

il/7 Gunvala — ^You have got ]ust about six months, that means? 

Mi Carr — Yes 

Ml Ginivala — ^You have to stock youi glass? 

Ml Can — "We would like to bung it to the mills when we get wagons 
Ml Gxniiala — It is unfortunate that your season coriesponds with the 
busy season of the laihvays If you had the monsoon to collect the grass it 
would he an advantage 

Ml Can — ^We ti 3 ’’ to take advantage of monsoon conditions by stocking 
in the despatching centres 

Ml Gunvala — You could not cut it in the monsoon? 

Mr Carr — We cut it in the hot weathei and stock it at the stations 

ill? Gunvala — Stations aie 20 to 25 miles from the fields on an aveiage? 

Ml Can — It would be 15 miles probably 

Picsidcnt — ^You have said that it nevei exceeds 25 miles 

JI? Gunvala — That 25 miles I suppose 30 U tianspoit by cait 01 coolies? 

Ml Gan — ^Bullock caits in Chota Nagpui 

Ml Gunvala — ^In these figures we have asked for will you include the cost 
at wdiich you have to carrj' 5 'our stuft fiom the fields to the despatching 
stations ? 

Ml Can — 'We may be able to get these chaiges fiom the contiactois 
I shall give you full details we can get foi the glass 

ill? Ginuala — It is 1 eaily a disadvantage that you have to collect j^oui 
raw niateiials in one half of the j’^eai 

Picsidcnt — It might be the same with Espaito giass I do not know the 
seasons in Africa 

Ml Can — Every agiiculturist would have to do it It would not be 
glowing all the yeai 

Ml Gunvala — With legaid to bamboo the position is somewdiat the le- 
veise they cut the bamboo, but thej' cannot sometimes float it 111 the diy 
season ? 

Ml Can — ^Yes 

Ml Gunvala — In j’^oui case theie is not much dilFeience between youi law 
materials except wmste papers If you liaAe got an abundance of law mate- 
rials, why should not you use the raw materials from which you get the best 
jueld ? 

il/7 Can — ^You jiave got to make a piopei mixtuie to get jmui papers 
light You can only put in a certain amount of rags in white paper Glass 
only would come up to 90 pei cent 

il/7 Gunvala — ^You cannot manufactuie paper except by a mixtuie of 
these materials ? 

Ml Can — ^I do not know that any papei is made from one law material 
only othei than wood pulp The newspimt paper manufacturers at home 
must Inive some sulphite pulp 

il /7 Gunvala — So that vour point is that, even though the yield is better 
from hemp and lute and the puce is not unfavouiable, you cannot make 
use of them to the exclusion of glass 

Ml Cair — No It is the better yield of the sahai grass which makes it 
moie suitable than othei glasses 

Ml Ginuala —Your lahat grass has not got as much ^leld as Esparto 
Ml Can — ^No It is as 33 against 42 
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Mr GtnwaJa — ^\Yith regard to bamboo I think you have seen this report 
of Mr Raitt on Cuttack? 

Carr — I have been down there nijself 
Mi Giimala — It is of some impoitance because he rcfcis to the delivery 
of this pulp at Raiiigunge Yours is the only null there Do joii consider 
that that is a good commeicial pioposition ? 

Ml Cat 7 — ] do We believe theie is a ticinendoiis fiituio for paper 
pulp heie and we believe there are certain difficulties m connection with it, 
which will cost a good deal We have no 11101103 at the moment to tackle it 
othei people are tackling it and, as in other things, the pioneers will bo 
followed by a great man}’’ others 

Ml Ginwala — Speaking generalh, do vou agree with other recoininenda- 
tions with regaid to the nianufactuio of pulp 111 Cuttack It is the nearest 
place fioni 3'oiii point of vucw 

Ml Can — It IS an excellent site foi a mill 

Mt G 7 nwala — ^What he suggests is that vou should niaiuifacture 3 our 
pulp at Cuttack, and the papoi should be maiiiifacturcd at H.inigungc 
Mi Can — ^That is a point we aie taking up 

Picvdcrt — When the Talcher coalfield is opened, Cuttack niav be a vei3’ 
suitable site for a paper mill 

Ml Can — The railway cuts the iivei and there is a canal right down 
to the station 

Ml Glim ala — Apart fiom the question of protection, if 30U had finances 
available, would 30U proceed with this scheme ^ 

Ml Gun — 'We were going into that We were in touch with men at 
Cuttack ovei this 

Ml Gi 7 ixvala — ^^Vould vou take voiir pulp making iilant to this place, or 
would 3'ou have a new plant altogether? 

Mr Can — As fai as we aie concerned it would piobabl3 pay to make 
the half-stuff at Cuttack and send it to Eanigiinge 

Ml Gtmoala — Can you give us an estimate of what it would cost vou to 
instal a new plant? 
nil Cai r — I will 

Ml Gtmoala — Can bamboo pulp take the place of wood pulp lor the 
puipose of manuf actui mg newsprint? 

Mr Carr — I cannot tell 3 on that At the moment there is no indication 
of making mechanical pulp out of bamboo 

Ptcsident — ^The important point in that connection is the question of 
price ? 

Mr Carr — Yes 

Ml Gtmoala — ^ISIr Raitt says that it could be delivered at your mill at 
about Rs 165 The impoit price of wood pulp landed is about Rs 250 per 
ton is it not? 

Mr Carr — ^Yes ' 

Mr Gtmoala — If you could pioduce bamboo pulp at a figure below the 
cost of the wood pulp from which the newsprint is manufactured, it seems 
to be a commercial pioposition 

Mr Can — We might piobabl5’ replace it 

Ptestdent — Is there any reason wffiy bamboo pulp should be unsuitable 
for new^spiint except on the question of price? 

Ml Catt — ^None that I know of 

Ptcsident — That is really the point Mr Ginw ala’s question alludes to 
Mr Catr — ^I'he newsprint that comes out here is probably no large 
percentage ' 
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Mr Ginwala — One of the questions that arise is this supposing othei 
paper only is protected, can mechanical wood pulp paper be substituted for 
ordinary paper 

Mr Carr — ^Foi the lower giades, yes I mean for the cheaper stuff 

Mr Ginvuala — Can bamboo pulp replace wood pulp P 

Mt Carl — As far as I can see there is nothing to prevent bamboo pulp 
replacing wood pulp 

Mr Qmwala — ^You consider that the mechanical process is cheapei than 
the chemical process? 

Mr Can — ^Yes 

Ml Gtvuala — Though, as far as ue know at present, bamboo cannot be 
converted into mechanical pulp, there is no reason to prevent it altogether 
fiom taking the place of mechanical wood pulp? 

Ml Carr — No 

Mr Gimiala — ^You have not given us all the figures in answer to Ques- 
tion 34 

Mr Carr — Sulphite pulp in May 1914 i\as £7-10 a ton and it was £12-10 
per ton in Alarch this year The mechanical pulp was £4-10 against £8-10 
in March 

Mr Ginwala — ^You use both? 

Mr Can — ^IVe do not use mechanical now We did at one time, when 
we had tiouble in collecting materials 

Mr Gititoala — ^You said £12-10 but you give here £14-10? 

Mr Carr — I am really giving the trade paper quotation here That is 
what we paid There are several grades pulp Ours is easy bleaching pulp 
£12-10 IS sulphite new^s, £14 is easy bleaching pulp 

Mr Gtnwala — ^^Vith regard to freight concessions can you tell us what 
form they are likely to take? 

Mr Ca‘ r — ^^Ve put up a representation based upon the freight paid by 
other materials, and the East Indian Eailw'ay have agreed to it, and I think 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway will also agree 

Mi Gtnwala — Does that apply to your primary raw materials only or 
also to 3 'our auxiliary raw materials? 

Mr Can — Grass 

Mr Gtnwala — Y^ill it give you a substantial reduction? 

Mr Carr — It is a quite useful percentage, 25 per cent , I think That is 
my lecollection 

Mr Gintmla — ^You are not asking for any concession on your finished 
pioducts ? 

Mr Can — As you will notice, we have a slight concession in that direction, 

Mr Kale — have not been able to understand your system of royalty 
How" IS the ro 5 'alty paid ? You say you pay so much per ton of grass 

Ml Can — ^Y’e paj’ so much rent per foiest It is a rent reallj' Royalty 
IS a misnomer 

ill? Kale — ^Is it based upon the acreage of the forest? 

Mr Carr — ^A forest is put up for auction and Ave know roughly Avhat it 
will yield, and we make our bid accordingly* 

Ml Kale — And ymu pay a minimum sum for the whole area ? 

Mr Can — Y'es 

Mr Kale — ^Is that for grass only? Theie may be other products? 

Mr Can — We pay only for the grass 

Mr Kale — ^^Vnd the condition is that during certain months of the year 
you are to take out grass? 

Mr Carr — Yes 
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Ml Kale — I wanted to know how much grass you can get out of each acre 
of the forest Can you give us an idea of that, so that we may form an 
estimate of the capacity of the Indian forests to yield grass? 

Mi Can — No I am afiaid I do not know that In the Chota Nagpur 
foiests we take the whole foiest, but then the grass is in plots Grass often 
glows in patches I think from that foiest wo might expect to get up to 
IjO 01 17b thousand maiinds, but we do not know the aiea under glass 

Mr Kale — Quite probably, wlien the forest aieas are put up to auction, the 
Forest Depaitment knows the acieage of the plots? 

Ml Cair — I don’t think so 

Ml Kale — So that it is not possible for us to get an idca^’ 

ill? Can — I am afraid I cannot get that for you 

il/i Kale — Have not the manufactuieis in Gieat Britain, for instance, 
who use grass, to face the same difficulty as ion have to face? They have 
to import grass fiom as long distances as vou have Then theie is the ocean 
fi eight that they have to pay Do you think that the ocean freight is lower 
than what you have to pay in lailway freight ? I want to get at the dis- 
advantages, if there aie any, under which vou labour as compared with youi 
coinpetitoi s 

ii/i Can — ^IVe will get as much of the infoimation as we can for you * 

Mr Kale — In answer to Question 23 von say “The aiea of collection of 
grass has been extended owing to the calls on labour from other industries, 
making it necessaiy to go fiiither afield to obtain a sufficiency ” But is it 
a question of di awing a comparison between the higher wages that you have 
to pay’’ and the higher freight you have to pay, or is it that you do not get 
any woikmen at all? What is the difficulty connected w'lth the labour, is it 
that you have to pay higher wages oi is it that you do not get any labour at 
all? 

Ml Can — Partly higliei wages and competition from other industries 

Mr Kale — So that if you compare the highei wage that you have to pay 
with the higher raihvay fieight you have to pay when you go further afield, 
vou think the higher lailway freight is lower than the inciease in wages? 

Mi Can — It comes to that I think 

Ml Kale — ^Piactically theie is no laboui available because it has left the 
aiea? 

Ml Can — In another year they may come back again Many don’t go 
to the big w'oiks in cases v^here they’ get a fair wage in agricultuial work 

Ml Kale — In the tracts w’here you have got your glass, do y’ou think 
that area is a culturable area, which can be brought under the plough, oi is it 
a waste area? 

Mr Can — In Chota Nagpiii conditions may’ be described by an example 
of one foiest which has been closed on two occasions* by man-eating tigers 
This shows that it is not cultuiable In the noith-west the forest area is 
so malaiious that oui labour for cutting the glass has to be impoited from 
outside 

Mr Kale — ^What I was asking you was this if the population iiici eased 
perhaps some of the land might be taken up foi cultivation ? 

Mr Ginioala — The best kind of grass grows on the slopes? 

Ml Cai r — ^Yes 

Mr Ginivala — So it is not likely to be taken up under the plough? 

Ml Cair — 1 don’t think so 


B — Auxiliary 

Piesidcnt — ^Foi what- purpose is the aluminof eri ic used? 
BIr Carr — ^Water cleansing and sizing 
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P? esident — Is not a certain amount of china clay available in Seraikela P 

Mr Cmr — \\'e have tried it over and over again, but it is not of the 
standaid of the British article 

Piesident — ^Is the defect in the constitution of the clay itself P 

Mo Caro — It is not quite good colour and is a bit gritty 

Poesiaent — ^Is there a possibility that these defects might be overcome? 

Mo Carr — ^^Ve might use about 25 per cent Indian to 75 per cent 
foreign clay 

President — What is bne yellow ochre used for? 

Mr Caor — ^For hadamt paper 
Poesideoo-t — And the alkali? 

Mo Caoo — ^That is for boiling the grass 

Po csident — In answei xo Question 38 (B) in the case of lime you have 
not discriminated betiyeen the maiket price and transport and other charges 
Is that because you have got youi own source of supply or something of that 
kind? Theie is an entiy undei the head “ Transpoit ” but there is no 
entrj’- under the head “ Market price ” 

Mr Caor — I am afraid I cannot explain that for the moment 
Pocsideoit — ^I thought possibly it might be an all-in cost 
Mr Caoo — ^That Es 16 is an all-in cost 
Poeitideni — Wheie do you get the lime from? 

ilir Carr — ^From Katni oi Sylhet As a matter of fact lime is one of our 
difficulties in this country 

Po evident — This Es 16 a ton is the total cost of the lime delivered at the 
mill, isn’t itP 

Mr Cao'o — ^That is about it 

Po evident — If you are bringing it all the way from Katni, the transport 
■chaiges must be at a very low late surely? 

Mr Carr — ^It is Es 75 per 100 maunds oi 12 annas a maund (a) is 
market puce ” and (5) “ transport and other charges ” The market puce 
in this case has been omitted 

Poeiodent — Will you please just make a note of it and let us have it? 

Mo Carr — ^Yes * 

' Po esidcnt — In ansv er to Question 39 you say ‘ ‘ The manufacture of bleach 
is, ve understand, not contemplated m India except by the factory imme- 
diately requiiing chlorine ” Is that with leference to the Titaghur Mill? 

Mr Caro — ^Yes 1 think some cotton people also use it 
Poeoodent — ^That is to say, it comes to this, that you think it is quite 
possible paiticular factoiies engaged in vaiious industries who require bleach 
Mould manufacture it themselves, but that India is not likely to manufacture 
at for sale ? 

Mr Cao r — ^That is my impression 

Mr Ginnnila — The cost of your auxiliaiy materials has gone up by about 
100 pel cent since befoie the war, has it not? 

3Ir Caro — It is moie than that 

Mr Gmwala — If you look up your Form 1 you will find it has risen 
from Rs 52 to Es 112 Is there any special reason ivliy there has been such 
a big rise? 

Mr Caoo — ^These are, I think, largely influenced by vages 
Mo Goomala — Still I think it is a \ery big jump Can you gne us the 
rates for 1914 for these articles? 

Mo Carr — I \\ ill send them to you * 

Mr Gonihttla — ^Practically all your auxiliary raw materials are chemicals? 
Mr Carr — ^Yes 
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Mr Gmwala — Some of them can he manufactured in -^onr factory? 

Mr Cair — We get the alkali and the caustic soda fiom the Maghadi Soda 
Company 

PiCMdciit — Ml Gmwala is asking whethei you maniifactnie it yonisches. 
Ml Can — We can do it, but it is an expensive plant and the capital cost 
IS too high 

Mi Ginnala — Is theie an-yhodj manufactniing bleach in this conntrs P 
Mr Can — Not for saie 

Ml Gimvala — Is theie a fan demand for bleach in this country ? 

Ml Ca)i — Yes, theie is It is lequiied foi filtration work, and also bv 
the textile industiy 

Ml GinibaJa — It is lather stiange that nobody has stalled making it 
Ml Can — I helieie the piocess foi making bleaching powdei is such that 
it IS -veiy doubtful if sou can cair-y it on in this coiintr'^ The heat is 
tremendous and the physical labour required is \er\ hea\\ and the fumes 
aie dangerous We can make bleaching liquid but that is not suitable for 
sale 

Ml GimtaUi — Amongst tliese chemicals, there are none, I take it, which 
aie used exclusively by the paper manufacturers? 

Ml Can — Aliiminotcn 1 C is used generally, I think I don’t know 
w'hether caustic soda is used much out here I am afraid I can’t sa^ 

Ml (Jinvala — The question aiises whethei anr relief should be given, if 
it was necessar-^ , by lemoving the duty on law mateiials That is wh-y we 
asked you that particulai question (m Question 85) about the customs duties 
on impoited mateiials Vou have not given us the total quantit> of the duty 
paid 

Ml Cair — 1 don’t think that you asked for the total duty in 85 
Mr Gimoala — ^^Ye wanted lou to give us the money value of these dis- 
advantages We gave an illustiation in our note theie as to what sort of 
infoimation w'e wanted 

Pi c side nt —^Yh.at it < omes to is this that, in so far as >ou have got to 
iinpoit mateiials like chemicals from abioad, jou are under a ceitain dis- 
advantage as compaied with the manufactiiier in Euiope What ive should 
like to he able to do is to put a figuie on that disadvantage 

il/i Chmuala — Before the Fiscal Commission I think that >ou laid a 
f ousif'orable amount of emphasis on the diitj”^ that you have to paj on these 
vaiious chemicals 

Ml Can — Yes 

Ml Gmwala — Eithei rou or Sii Willoughby Carey asked that the duty 
should oe lemoved on these chemicals The removal of the duty on these 
chemicals altogethei is a different pioposition Some of these chemicals are 
used by other people, aie not thev? 

Ml Can — Yes I can get these figuies for you * 

2Ii Gvniala — In that case I want to know what form the eimniptaon 
should take 

Pi csident — One lather wants to be able to say, if the duty on bleach for 
instance, were iemo\ed, the difference would be so many annas a ton That, 
I think, is the vital point It would be bettei to confine it to the chemicals 
which aie not manufactured in India The moment -you come to an article 
manufactured in India ^mu laise another is'-ue wdiich would complicate things 
a good deal 

Ml Can — Bleach is practically the only thing You can get alumino 
feirico now out heie You can get clay and losin also now 

Pi csident — I have no obyection to china clay being considered because 
von have given definite leasons wdiy the Indian product cannot be used but 


See Statement II (^^) 
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lually get your supplies of a material in India, it would be a 
» raise the question of the customs duties 

tes The point I have taken down is to show the relief that 
hy the removal of the duty on china clay and chemicals 
lanufactured in this country 

i — Supposing Government thought that relief ought to he 
they to give it to you? That is one of the questions that we 
isider 

" am afraid I have not considered that 

— If the duty was to he removed altogether, that is a very 

fou know what the financial situation of the Government of 
ley might say “ However beneficial this measure may he, we 

— Supposing it became necessary to make any recommendation 
I take it the customs authorities could always find out from 
much duty you had actually paid? 

They could alw^ays find out 

' — ^Would you have any ohiection to submitting your hooks to 
hy the Customs authorities or any other authority? 

To Customs authorities I can say “ yes,” hut to any other 
’t say till I know who that authority is 

Any other authority must he somebody deputed hy the Customs 

^ — You have no objection to that? 

No 

t — May we take it that so far 'as you aie concerned you don’t 
5 chemicals in the bazar? " 

Yes 

In answer to Question 37, j^oir have given certain percentages. 

to understand these peicentages The question is “ What 
h of the chief auxiliary raw materials is required per ton of 
’ You have not given the quantities You have given per- 
these for a ton of paper? 

•> 

-Does that mean that 8 to 12 per cent of a ton of bleach is 
ke a ton of paper? 

That is the percentage of a ton to make a ton of paper 

■It means that l/8th to l/12th of a ton of bleach is required 

of paper? 

-To make white papei we would^ take about 10 per cent of 


a — If you don’t make these chemicals what do you do with 
plant? 

-We recover the caustic soda and use that again and work it 
That 13 w^hy we want lime We use it again with fresh 
boil grass 

a — That is a chemical process ? 

■Yes, we ought to sa\e about 70 per cent of the cost 
j — Do vou save that? 

•We ought to 

« — ^Wbat do you save then ? I understand that some mann- 
as much as 85 per cent 

-That 18 theoretical I believe that there are one or two firms 
to that We work at present on 54 W^e have neter done 
or 65 
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Mr Gxmhala — What is the reason? 

Mr Cai r — I think that it is due to the condition of the grass which makes 
it difficult to recover 

illr Ginwala — ^Is it a recent plant? 

Mr Can — It is a model n plant We put it in hefoie the war 

III Laboch 

'Picoidcrxt — In answer to Question 46, -soi saj ‘‘ Indian labour lias proved 
quick to woik in subordinate skilled jiositions and a largo labour force has 
been built up, which is ( fficiont in its laiious branches It has not so far 
pioved capable of supeivisoij' appointments, for although scieial Indians 
have iiiesented themsehes for tiaining and been gi\cn eieij facilitA, thoi 
ha\e, without exception, tailed to cnri;\ thiough the training which is ic- 
quired to make an expeit superiisoi, and liaie goncralij left the null after 
acquiiing supeificial knowledge ” In a sense, that is disappointing If th* 
industry is really suited to Indiait conditions, it ought to he the case that 
it should be capable of being entiieU managed In Indians Yoiii experience 
lias not encouraged that hope 

Mr Ca'tr — T think that they conic at a wiong tune Thej come after 
-finishing college Thej ha\c got to begin earliei They come at about 22 
or 23, and thej cannot leallj got a good undei standing mveh under fi\e 
years A fellow' fiom the Punjab sta\ed with us foi about thieo \ears and 
he went to America to finish it up He learnt well, but none of them wanted 
to cair> on in the mill and take a position in the null 
ric’idcnt — ^IVeie there any Bengalees? 

Ml Can — So far as I lecollcct we had two Asssamese, tv o Punjabis and 
•one Bengalee 

Piesidcnf — In reply to Question 45 aou sa^ that 14 ISuropoans are en- 
ployed at Ranigunge, and this number has to be maintained whilst the 
■whole factoiy is i mining legardless of output How would that compare 
with the number of Euiopeans you employed sat, 20 jears ago? 

Ml Can — I should think we have added G, when gituig eiidence before 
the Industiial Coninussion, mu number was 12 We had to add two more, 
kaving to go in for more oxpeit superiision 
PiC'itdcnt — I hate not got the answel jet 
Ml Cair — have added six more in the last 20 jears 
Picsiatnt — So far, no piogiess has been made in icducmg the number 
■of Europeans emplojed 

Ml Cai'r — It IS now' a bigger mill than it was 20 jeais ago We are 

, making more paper We have to watch it in a moie expert way too 

Picsident — In 1909 you turned out 5,200 tons and now joui output is 
6,500 tons 

Mr Cair — ^That 5,280 was a biggei percentage of oui capacitj than 6 500 
-tons It IS the Indian labour that is holding us back now 

Piesidrnt — And also joui experience tends to show that the burden which 
the industiy cairies on account of the highei salaiies paid to Europeans 
-piomises to continue for a very long tune Piactically no piogiess has been 
made in 20 jears, and it would take a long time at that rate 

Ml Carr — May I mention, for instance, that one of the extias is an 
Assistant Manager? We have got a big null and we cannot depend on one 
man Two extias aie foremen There are more beaters to be looked after 
Sind more paper is being made Another man is a chemist So that I don’t 
really think that it is in anj' way retiograde as legards the emploj'ment of 
Indian labour Simply our requirements are greater in the matter of super- 
vision 

President — So far, there has been no displacement of Europeans bj 
Indians ? 
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Mr Ga'i't — ^None at ill 

President —Can you give us the total wages paid to these people, I mean 
Europeans ^ 

Mr Carr — Four years ago we have added anothei salesman Last yeai 
our total European pay bill including the salesman and the Mill establish- 
ment was Rs 188,013 

President — ^In jour answer to Question 47, you have compared the lates 
of wages paid to paper makers in the United Kingdom with the wages vou 
pay for your imported labour It means that the extra amount is something 
like from 50 to 67 pei cent 

Mr Corr — ^Yes 

President — Assuming that the Indian in this country would not be paid 
higher than the European in his own country, it would mean that if you 
could emploj’’ Indians, jou would save about 2 /5th of Rs 1,88,013 

Mr Can — ^Yes, if we could 

President — ^What is che extra buiden really you are bearing in conse- 
quence of your being obliged to employ imported labour? I am not sug- 
gesting that you should not I am meiely putting a figiiie on the extra 
burden that you aie incuiring If you take off 2 /5th of Rs 1,88,013 — ^would 
that he somewdiere near it? 

Mr Carr — ^Yes 

President — ^That would mean taking off Rs 75,000? 

Mr Carr — Yes 

President — On the basis of your output of 7 or 8 thousand tons a yeai, 
it means about Rs 10 a ton? 

Mr Can — Yes 

Piesidcnt — I wmnted to see how it worked out Then I notice that you 
have asked that your leply to Question 48 as to the lates of wages paid 
should be treated as confidential 

Mr Can — For the same reason They are not always known to other 
employe! s I withdraw my objection 

President — ^Then, you have given us wages for two years 1917 and 1923 
M’^ould the wages in 1917 be about the same as in 1914? 

Mr Can — About that There had not been much increase 

Piesidcnt — ^At the end of your answer to Question 49 you say “ Since 
January 1921 they have been paid extia at above rates for 13 recognised 
holidays and since June 1921 extra at above rates for Sundays ” They don’t 
work on Sundays Do you mean to say that thej aie paid double wages? 

Mr Cair — ^They used to leceive Rs 10 a month ^\’hen they weie given 
a rise from Rs 10 to Rs 12-8-0, or w'hatever the figure was, that was taken 
on a basis of 26 working days in the month A year later the\ said that 
they were paid only foi woiking days, and that they ought to be paid per 
month We had to let them have it 

Pi esident — ^In your reply to Question 50, j ou express the opinion that 
wages are at present too high, and that the man can earn all the mone^ he 
wants in less than a full month and he absents himself 

Ml Coir — ^That IS so 

Pi esident — I take it that that would be common to all industries in the 
coalfields aiea It does not apply to your industry only 

Mr Cai r — ^It applies all over 

President — In Calcutta too? 

Mr Carr — I think so 

President — ^Your complaint is not that you have got to pay them too 
much, but that you don’t get a suflacient return for your money? 

Mr Carr — Yes 
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Mr Ginioala— Yon sav in your answex to Question 42 that labour has ta 
be collected Do jou collect the labour? 

Mr Gan —Our man goes up in Septembei and he advances to the Sirdar 
who collects the coolies to cut the glass 

Mo Gomoala — ^They aie paid by the piece? 

Mo Caor — They get so much pei maund for cutting 
Ml GommJa — You pay the railvaj fare, etc ? 

Mr Gao o — Yes 

Mo Gioiooala — Ts it the United Provinces labour or have you got to get ’t 
fiom other piovinces? 

Mo Caoi — It IS United Pi evinces laboui 

Mo Gmiiala — Theie is nothing like “ indentured ” labour? 

Mo Cooo — No The coolies come and stay for about thiee months They 
won’t staj after March 

Poesident — Where do they go to aftei M.-irch? 

Mo Caoi — They go back to then homes 

Mr Gonibola — As regirds your answer to Question 46, we have not seen 
the Upper India Coupei Paper Mills, but they don’t employ any Europeans^ 
I think, and yet they appear to have a very prosperous balance sheet 
Mo Caoo — They have got a good mill as well! 

Mr Gmxiala — They have alw ays paid a dividend and they have also been 
paying -i laige bonus They have got a leseive of Rs 21 lakhs 
Mr Caro — I wash we had 

Mo Gomuala — -Ii is for you to follow their example and employ more 
Indian labour 

Po evident — The point is really this Here is a paper mill in Lucknow 
wdiich has succeeded in maintaining a dividend for a long period of years 
and has paid veiy handsome bonuses since the early oiitbieak of the war 
It does not employ many Europeans Prwid facie that does create a pre- 
sumption that Europeans are not necessary 

Mo Caor — Theie is the argument that, if they had Europeans, they 
would probably liave had a better return These mills are not comparable You 
are compaiiiig a grass mill with what has been a hadami mill, except for 
then stamp paper They have had a hadami monopoly in the up-couiitiy 
markets They make good hadaoms 

Mo Gioiwala — They use about 30 per cent or so of grass The law 
mateiials they are using are pietty much in tjie same proportions as yours. 
They must be going in for more or less the same kind of production 

Mr Caoo — ^You have their figures but I have not I don’t think that 
they make the same percentage of white paper as we do 

Mo Gmiiala — Will that account for the whole of tins difference? 

Mo Caoo — I think that very largely it does To the best of my belief 
they have spent nothing Lke most of us have in keeping their mills in order 
Mr Gtnwala — That would haidly affect the question of the employment 
of European labour I am trying to point out that that is a point which 
does ar se It shows this much anyhow' that they can employ Indian labour 
and still make piofits and show a good balance sheet 
Mo Can — Quite 

Mr GinwaJa — I take it that you aie a laige einplov'ei of Indian labour 
in your other departments 
2Io Carr — ^Yes 

Mr GmwaJa — Are these rises in wages in accoi dance with the rise you 
have given in your other departments? 

Mo Caoo — ^Prom 1917-23 I should think that they aie higher than in 
some industries I think that they weie about equal to the Mistri labour 
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in otlier departments of our office — a good deal higher than Tea Garden 
labour for instance — about the same as coal 

Mr Oinxiala — In your case the position appears to be reversed, geneially 
speaking, m that, in the case of artisan class, the rise is less and in the case 
of coolieo the rise is moie 

Pxesictcnt — ^Are jou thinking of the Poibandai Cement Company? 

Ml Gimoala — ^Also of Tata’s 

Mr Caxi — They have got to collect labour We aie keeping a labdur 
force 

Mr Oimvala — It stiuck me as lather cur.ous that, in the case of other 
firms we have examined so far, they have given a rise of 80 to 100 per cent 
to the aitisan class and to the other men 40 tc*^0 per cent and in 30 U 1 case 
it IS the other way about 

President — My impression is that in the coalfields the unskilled labour 
has got 1 biggei increase than the skilled laboui 

Ml Gmxtala — Is it because you are situated in the coalfields? 

il /7 Gan — ^The inciease is relatively less in the case of a cooly than in 
the case of a fitter, because, c g , the latter got from Rs 20 to Rs 30 and 
the cooly from Rs 9 or Rs 10 to Rs 18 

Mr Kale — ^IVill you please tell me who these 14 Europeans are? 

Ml Can — 

2 salesmen 

1 Manager 

1 Assistant Manager 

1 foreman 

2 machinemen 

2 beatermen 

3 engineers 

1 electiical engineer 

1 chemist 

Mr Kale — Do j^ou appoint them in England ? 

Mr Carr — ^IVe bring them under indenture 

Mr Kale — ^What position do they occupy at Home before you bring them 
here? 

illr Can — Just the same at Home 

Mr Kale — You take them fiom some mill 01 factor}' — ^j'ou do not tram 
them? 

Mr Carr — ^No They are trained in a mill at Home from their 14th 
year and they are only recruited at a later age ' 

Mr Kale — ^Your answer to Question 46 appears to me rather a severe 
indictment on educated Indians — the kind of Indians vho have presented 
themsei.'es to you for training I should have thought that you vould have 
made some selection for tiaining I am not surprised that Indians of the 
right type have not presented themselves to you I should have thought 
that as your firm has been in existence for some 30 years and 11101 e jnu 
might have selected some better men and trained them 

Ml Can — ^I do not think it appeals very strongly up to date to Indians 

Mr Kale — ^But how is it in other industries it has been possible to pick 
up Indians iiith better training — in Bombay for instance? 

Mi Can — Paper making is a trade which 30 U may call hereditarj You 
"Will finl the father and ihe son in the same trade It means a long appren- 
ticesliip 

Mx Kale — ^Do j'ou think there is anj thing in the paper manufacture 
which militates against ^lie Indian taste 01 custom? I quite understand 
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that in the leathei luanufactnrej hut in iiaper manufacture there is nothing 
which IS regarded as beneath them by the middle class people of India 
Mr Ccn) — Theie is nothing to pi event them fiom taking it uji 
Ml Kale — If in other factories, say in Bombay and Lucknow , you find 
all the industrial opeiations aie successfully pei formed by Indians, and they 
can pick up tiaining in factories, you canirot veiy well saj that better class of 
men cannot be obtained? 

Ml Can — The possible explanation is that they get oiilj 50 per cent 
of then output with Indian management and we -cannot afford it It cannot 
suit us at the present time, if we reduced oui output oui expeii'^es would 
go up 

Ml Kale — ^You aie assuming that, if Indians are trained and appointed, 
their efficiency would be lowei, and join production would decline? 

Ml Can — Not on the equal tiaimng The point I am tiying to make 
IS that Tiie training is so seveie and long that it has not appealed to Indians 
up to date 

Ml Kale — That is the veiy point I am laising, whether you ha\e given a 
fair tiial to Indians The w’oiding of your answei is rather doubtful You 
speak of Indians “presenting” themselves befoie you 
Ml Can' — They apply foi lobs in the mill 

Mr Kale — Unless thej'^know' that there is a chance of pioniotion and so 
on, no good Indian wall apply to you 

Mr Can — In economic stiess any Euiopean would look foi a lob every- 
wheie and an Indian shnild do the same We have nothing against them 
and we would lather have them at moderate expense 

Ml Kale — I do not know the conditions in vour factorv, but there is a 
sort of feeling that, if they go to a factoiy managed by Euiopeans, they are 
not likely to get any encoui agement to rise Theicfore the good tvpe of 
Indians do not go theie Is theie any way of overcoming the difficulty 
unless you make an effoit to get the bettei type of men? 

Fickidcnt — Is theie my system of appienticeship for instance? 

Mr Can — Thiee of these men I ha.e mentioned came as apprentices, 
but they asked to be leleased, because they wanted to go out One, as a 
mattei of fact, left aftei IS months and became the Technical expert of n 
Local Government He consideis he has learnt enough, but he was not good 
enough in oui mill 

Mr Kale — What did ^ ou pay that man ? 

Ml Can — I do not suppose he got anything he was learning his busi- 
ness 

Ml Kale — I am not surprised that he left you and went elsewhere ' 

Ml Can — He was leaining and we do not pay our ap]irentices We have 
some Anglo-Indian lads who come and woik duiiiig then course of training 
and we aie tiaining them verj' successfully 

Ml (Umeala — In the Chemical depaitment you should have no difficulty 
with Indians But have you any Indians theie? 

Ml Cai r — ^^Ve have not at the moment we have only an analyst 
Ml Onneala — In some of the big laboi atones they liaie Indian chemists 
Ml Can — Undoubtedly The only leason w^e have our European chemist 
was th’s He was bi ought out as an assistant manager wuth chemistry 
knowledge, but he was not experienced enough to be assistant manager 
and so we put him as chemist ~ 

Ml Kale — I am afraid you have to adopt some system by which you will 
have to give encoui agement to Indians foi tiaining You cannot wmit for 
Indians coming and asking 3011 for appointiiients 

Ml Can — ^You suggest w^e should adveitise 111 iiapers? We have been m 
correspondence with Piovincial Goiernmeiits about it and that is where all 
our men have come from up to date 
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211 Kale — ^Have not Provincial Governments been able to give you any 
people ^ 

Mr Can —We never piessed them They asked us whether we vould 
gne tbe kind of training requiied and ive said Ave ivould be glad to get 
the light tjpe of Indian A ue could get +hem Five did turn up But it 
is such a hard type of apprenticeship that it did not appeal to them Unless 
they come a little earhei , say at the age of 15 or 16, and stay for a long time 
they V on t have the nece^-.ary knoivledge 

Pi estctcnf — You would have to make some aiiangement for evening classes 
If thev joined at 15 or 16 and did not get any subsequent educational! 
training, they would nevei be fit foi higher posts 

21r Giniuala — Tliere aie a numbei of technical schools in this country 
Would not the technical schools like to send their boj’^s for practical training 
in the Yi orksp 

2Ii Can — We have not tried them we shall be very glad to do it 

2h L ale — Oui information in Jamshedpui ivas that on the whole they 
V anted about 30 candidates for the technical institute, and they got applica- 
tions f 10111 1,500 or 2,000, and in ^our case, you say, there are no applicants 
The voik there is much harder than yours Then how is it that you did 
not get men? I think your system is defective oi you have got no system 

In answei to Question 49 you giv’^e us the comparative figures representing 
the increase in wages beween 1917 and 1923 Was there no inciease given 
betu een 1914 and 1917 ? 

-il/i Can — They were just about the same 

2Ir Kale — WOiat you say heie is “The aveiage cost foi Indian mill 
laboiii per ton of papei was Its 18-0-7 in 1914 and Rs 43-13-9 in 1923 ” 
This means an inciease of 140 per cent ami is not borne out by the figures 
vou hav'e given Theiefoie, *I conclude that the 1914 wages must have been 
loAver than in 1917 

PicsHlenf — He must have been getting a higher output in one of those 
5 ears In 1914 apparentlj" 30 U did not get much veij’^ near youi output 

2£i CJan — ^Tliiee machines in 1914 as against foui in 1923 

2Ii Kale — The increase of 140 per cent is not, howevei, home out by the 
figui es 

Ml Can — Men like engineeis, etc, aie paid Rs 100 a month but these 
aie just the bulk of the labour 

M) Kale — ^You say tliat the wage bill of the Euiopean employes comes 
to Es 1 82 000 That means on an av^eiage each emploj^e gets Rs 1,100 a 
month 

2I1 Can — There aie the passages to be paid 

M) Kale — I am speaking of the emoluments W'^ould not all these people 
get, on an aveiage, Rs j 100 each? Do you think it is comparable to Avhai; 
they eain in England? Would it be twice as much? 

2I1 Can — ^Take the managei he gets six times as much as a machine 
man 

2I1 Kale — ^I am spealnng of the otheis 

2I1 Gan — Oui salesman has got 20 years’ expeiienee out heie He gets 
a big snlaiy You could take off Rs 60,000 for the two men That will give 
an aveiage of 800 foi the othei men 

Pi csxdent — This amount of Rs 1,80,000 includes passages, etc ? 

2I1 Cniri — Everything 

2Ir Kale — ^From the figui es that you have given in answer to Question 4=7 
it appeals that the difference between the tivo is 50 per cent They pay 
£20 in the United Kingdom Whll the average salaiy of- an employe from a> 
British mill be, say, Rs 500? 
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Mr Cnrr — I suppose 'something like thnt We have been loolang for a 
inanagei and the difficulty of getting one is tremendous One is ready to 
take the foreman of a big null and appoint him as inanagei 

Ml Kale — In ansnoi to Question 50 you say that the efficiency ^ as 
reflected in the hands employed, is piobably as 4 to 1 Do jou find this out 
fiom the output pei man? 

Mi Call — Judging lather by the nulls at Home ue eniploj’- 12 men uhere 
they <3iii]iloy 3, loughly foi the same output 

Vicsinent — Would the uages be four tunes as high on the juernge? Yon 
lia've told us that you lequiie four times the number of men here If the 
uages in England aie foui tunes as high you are still not woise off 
Ml Van — I do not tliiiik ue arc uorse oil really 

President — ^That would not of itself piove that the wages bill will be 
greatei, but you have got an extia bin den on account of the lEuropean staff 
Mr Carr — It will be iOO rupees a week and the average at Home would 
be £4 a week 

Mr Ginuala — I think j-ou will get him now at that wage 
President — ^What was the figure for the total Indian wages bill? 

Ml Can — Rs 3,25,900 foi 1,200 Indian employees 

IV Pownn INCLUDING Fuel 

Pi evident — In answei to Question 56 jou say that your fuel consumption 
as tons per ton of papei Is that what you regaid as a normal figure? 

Ml Carr — ^This is not too bad we ha\e been up to 7i sometimes 
Piesidcnt — ^You put that forward as a reasonable figure? 

Mr Carr — 6 wull be good 

Piesiaent — In the next answer you say that first class Banigunge coal 
eosts Rs, 10-8-D per ton, and the cost of coal \aiies as several qualities are 
•used 

\ Mr Carr — ^Yes 

President — What was the aveiage cost foi the coal used duimg the year? 

Ml Can — A little ovei Rs 9 

Ml Ginieala — ^Your consumption of coal seems to be rather high 
Mr Can — We have lot been efficient in the steam consumption, and our 
•outturn has been down It would cost us no more coal if w'e are making 
anothei 1,000 tons 

Mr Gimvala — ^What is youi lower outturn due to? '' 

Mr Con — It is due to what they call running slow For the night shift 
you want, say, thiee men on a machine If you have not the tliiee then 
your outturn goes down, and that is what is happening over and over again, 
and thou is why ive are not making oui 700 tons a month 

Mr Ginxeala — It manes a lot of difference in the cost of production if 
3 "ou take one ton of coal moie I put it roughly at one ton, but it is 
consideiably moie than one ton as compaied with all the otheis 
Mr Cair — The Home mills do with 2^ Ions 
Mr Ginwala — I am lalking of the Indian mills 

Mr Cair — I do not think we have ever been bettei than 5 tons when we 
were using Deshargar slack wffiich we could get at 14 annas a ton in those 
days 

Mr Ginuala — It is unfortunate that the inciease in consumption should, 
take place with a rise in the puce Can you give us sepaiately^ your figures 
of consumption foi pow er and process (boiling, etc ) ? 

Ml Can — We can only w^oik it out roughly by saying we have 11 steam 
"boileis and for w^orking our grass boilers such and such is required 
President — Could you give us ]ust an approximate figuie? 
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Mr Cai r — I shall send you these figures * 

Ml Gimcala — A rough and ready figure would do Do you have to use 
filtered water? 

Mr Carr — We take it out of the nvei, settle it in the tanks and we get 
it through giavel filters We also use alumina 

Ml Gmioala — ^Does it cost you inuchf 

ilfj Can — ^Last year it came to R& 3-0-G per ton of papei 

Ml Gimoala — But that is a very big item I thought you weie favour- 
ably situated for watei 

ilf? Can — ^\\^hen the watei comes down in the lains it is colouied like 
coffee a. id it lequires a lot of alumina to clean it 

Mr Ginuala — Do yoa have to filtei it to the same extent as if it was 
required for dunking pui poses are aou following the same piocessP 

Mr Can — ^Ahout the same cleanliness is lequiied, otherwise you would 
have 1 duty paper 

Mr Ginuala — How' fai can you substitute electiicity power for steam, 
foi powei and for manufactuiiiig piocesses? 

2Ir Can — ^We geiieiate oui own powei 

Mr Gtnivala — ^For boiling puiposes jou would still have to use steam 
so that there is not much scope foi expansion of electiicity 

Ml Cair — I do not Kiesee any 

M't Ginuala — ^You aie veiy foi Innately situated about the coal othei- 
w'lse it would be a hopeless business 

V IMarket 
A — Foi Papei 

Picsidcnf — Do you sell moie papei up-countiy than you do at Calcutta? 

Mr Can — In Calcutta last jeai we sold 1,750 tons and up-country we 
sold 2,0S0 tons 

Piesidcnt — That is a good deal less than your total output? 

Ml Ginuala — And the lest to Government I suppose? 

Ml Can — 1 865 tons to Goieiiiment 260 tons to Biunia Then we 
have odd maikets 200 tons, Madras, the East Indian Kailvmy and so on 

Piesidcnt — ^That gives us some idea where loui papei is going to Poi 
any place up the lailway fiom Ranigunge 3 on haie a decided advantage 
as compared with the imported papei and also mei the Calcutta Mill? 

Mi Can — ^Yes 

President — Of the up-t.ountiy maikets which is the most impoitant? 

Mr Cai r — ^Delhi , it serves a lai ge ai ea 

Piesidcnt — suppose it is a distributing centie? 

Mr Can — ^Yes 

Piesidcnt — ^In aiiswei to Question 67 30U say “The smallei newspapeis 
use indigenous papers, but the largei papeis lequiie a class which cannot c 
be made in India, being cliiefl 3 ' made of mechanical pulp ” What class of 
papers do the smallei newspapeis use, is it punting papei ? 

Ml Cair — No 3 white and lathei an inferioi giade of that It does not 
require to be very clean foi a newspaper No newspajiei is clean really 

Pi esident — Is it cheaper for them than the imported paper ° 

Mr Carr — It is cheaper than importing These small newspapers don’t 
want to cany stocks of paper as they have not a big capital, and that is why 
they take from us 

Mr Ginuala — Messrs John Dickinson ivould sell a pound of paper if they 
can get the maiketl 

* Not received 
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])/•, (7a?? — They sell a cextam amount they hold a certain amount ol 

stock hut we can generally keep oui hold in that direction 

13 — FoJ Pulp 

Pi e’iidcnt — ^Tn ansuer to Questions 6S to 72 you say “ As ye aie not con- 
templating the raanufactuie of pulp for sale ue do not deal uith this question 
except to emphasize the fact uith legaid to No 70 that for ceitaiii classes of 
papeij sulphite uood pulp fiom ahioad will he necessaiy however hig the 
supply of hamhoo pulp ” 'W^'eH, we weie on that point tins moimng Would 

w'hat was said this moining lead to a modification of this answei oi not^ I 
am not quite suie what class of pnpei jou had in youi mind 

il/? Oa?? — High class hank papei I donH think that answer would be 
modified 

Piesulent — ^^Yith legaid to Question 66 you sa^ in youi answer, at thd 
veiy end of it, that Goi eminent puces aie 13 per cent below maiket rates 
31? Can — That is the general lule 
3/? Gimvala — suppose they buy in hulkP 

3f? Gan — They aie oiu big customeis We quote on this basis — w'e get 
oui telegraphic quotations from Home as to what the Home prices are and we 
quote light down to that That is 15 per cent below the maiket price here 
President — ^Now that Government Depaitinents hare got to pay a duty 
wull that make any diffeience to you^ 

Ml Gan — No 

3/? Gimiala — I think it was stated that they paid you moie than the 
market pi ice until the last conference 
'’Ml Gan — No 

Ml Giimah — Dm mg the wai they paid you conti oiled prices Was 
there any change in the system in 1923 ^ 

Ml Gan — ^They weie calling for tenders at Home as well 
Ml Ginwala — ^lYas it not urged at the conference that the effect of that 
would be that you would get a low'ei price than you got befoie? 

Ml Can — My argument was that in calling for tenders they did not 
necessaiily determine what was a fan jiiice 

Piesidenf — I don’t know of any lefeience to a fair price in the Stores 
rules 

Ml Gan — The question is whethei you can get a fan puce by calling 
for tenders 

Ml Ginibala — ^The reference there is ‘ iince being not unfavourable ’ 

Mr Cai r — By fair pi ice I mean a fan i eturn on an efficient cost of 
manufacture 

Piesideiit — I am quite sure that there is no leference whatevei to fair 
price in the Stores rules and, if the Conti ollei attempted to fix puces on that 
basis, he would be transgressing the lules 

Ml Cair — ^The discussion came on as to what was a fan price 
Ml Ginnala — The difference is this they foimeily asked for quotetions 
Some people refused to give them and they now call for tenders The result 
IS that in the tenders they get the piojiei rates 

Ml Gan — They get rates at which they can buy 

Mr Giinhola — Formerly they could not get these rates and therefoie the 
paper manufactureis got better iiiices, isn’t that so^ 

Ml Gan — T don’t know that we had better lates I don’t think we did 
These tenders came up once a year, sometimes after 3 jeais and it is difficult 
to lemembei exactly what the position was 

Ml Ginuala — Governmeiit gue jou 5 iiei cent exiia^ 

Ml Gan — ^Yes 

Ml Gimiahi — That gnes jou a piotectioii of 20 pei cent so xar as Gov- 
ernment aie concerned? 
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Ml Call — ^Yes 

Ml Ginuala — Did tlie neiispapeis use youi papei during tlie war? 

Mi Cal'! — One oi tuo of them did and seveial of them tiied to The 3 ' 
asked Government to commandeei the mills to enable them to get then sup- 
plies fioni us, hut Goveinment did not do so 

Ml Giimala — Why do you make this leniaik “hovevei big the supply 
of bamboo pulp ” in answei to Question 72? 

Ml Gail — So fai as ue know hadann and white as being manufactuied 
fiom bamboo pulp will not leplace sulphite entiiely 

Ml Ginualn — It would be a reiy small quantity, I suppose, about 5 per 
cent 01 so of the demand. It would not be much hioie than that? 

Mr Can — It might be about 5 pei cent at present 

Ml Crinuala — That is for the whole industij or is it foi your mill? 

21 1 Gan — For both 

2Ir Gimiala — But foi the whole industiy® Supposing India wanted to 
manufacture all this jiapei You say it could not maniifactiiie except bj 
impoiting some wood pulp 

il/i Gan — I don’t think so 

Fiaident — ^As things stand at present it would be difficult if not im- 
possible ? 

2Ii Gan — ^Yes 


VI Foreign Competition 

Pieiident — In answei to Question 74 vou say “ The papeis where we meet 
the keenest competition aie good class Espaito glass papeis and high class 
rag iiapeis, also papers made from sulphite pulp only ” Is theie really a 
competition? I thought high class lag papei was a thing which you leally 
could not produce? 

2Ii Gan ■ — That is so 

Pi evident — Vliat I want to get at is, which of the papers jou pioduce 
are subject to the keenest foieign competition ° 

2£i Gan — Good punting and w'liting papeis 

President — These aie the two things where you feel the pi ice is affected by 
something that is coming in? 

2Ii Gan — Yes 

Piesident — In answer to Question 75 you say ‘'The foieign papeis com- 
peting wuth oui papers are chiefly made fiom w'ood pulp, Espaito glass and 
rags ” In ordei to get at this a little more definitely let us take the classes 
of papei you mention in answei to Question 8 The papei that comiiete^ 
with youi ‘ Printings ’ — of w hat matei lal ai e they made ? 

2lr Can — ^They aie made fiom pulp and any highei giades fiom^Espaifco 
grass 

Piesident — ^The unbleached and the hadanus are made fiom pulp? 

2lr Gan — Yes, and biowns entirely 

Piesident — ^And the ‘ Wiitings ’? 

2Ir Gan — ^They will be grass paper chiefly or lugh class sulphite 

President — ^Turning now" to jour answei to Question 76, you have given 
us a compaiison of the prices in vaiious jeais 

21i Cair — ^It is estiaoidinaiily difficult to do it It is as near as we could 
get it 

Piesident — I do not understand why impoited papei always gets a lowei 
price than the locally made paiiei 

2[i Can — Ve sell out of oui godowns and we can sell in small quantities 
A man has not got to place an indent He can sinijily come and take what 
he wants If he places an indent with an importei he has to wait foi two 
oi three months 
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President — Do not importers stock paper at all° 

Mr Carr — They do stock it unquestionably I think the chief explana- 
tion IB that ire can give rapid delivery for considerable quantities, vlieieat 
the importer is generally able to give small quantities only from stock and 
has to indent for larger quantities 

Pi esident — ^These are Calcutta prices P 
Mr Carr — ^Yes 

Pi esident — ^Take your “Printings” for instance If jmu lealize 
4 annas 6 pies in Calcutta, -would you get a higher price for the same class of 
paper in Delhi? 

Mr Carr — ^The same price 

President — ^What I am looking at is in this -a^ay "What ivould actually 
be paid by a purchaser in Delhi as compared -aith a jiurchaser in Calcutta p 
Mr Carr — He pays the same 

Pi esident — Then -what you get from sales in Delhi must be less than what 
you get from sales in Calcutta ? 

Mr Can — ^Yes 

President — ^It is a strange result , in Delhi you have an advantage over 
the importer but in Calcutta you haie not got it? In Calcutta you aie at a 
disadvantage because you have to pay fi eight fiom Ranigunge to Cal- 
cutta, wheieas going upcountry the importei and the mills have to pay extra 
freight from Calcutta to Ranigunge and it seems paradoxical that you should 
be -norse off in Delhi than in Calcutta Is it legulated by custom oi -aliat is 
it "What IS the explanation p Oi is it the competition of the Lucknow mills? 

Ml Can No, nor the latter, -we ask the same price all over India 

Pi esident — ^It is curious In the poits I can undei stand it because tlieie 
of couise the iiniiorted papei finally regulates the pi ice, but up-country I do 
not quite follo-a Hovever it is not a matter of gieat importance 

In answer to Question 77 you say “ ve considei the nifoimation ye 
act on is entiiely reliable ” I might explain vhat ve vere thinking of 
when Me put that question It vas not in any uay to challenge vhat %ou 
might say, but to asceitam from what souices the Boaid could get tlie infoim- 
atioii Supposing any question came uji about an off-setting duty as in rhe 
case of steel, it is veiy important to knou ulieie ve can get accurate infoim- 
ation of current puces from You bare got agents but ve cannot get in 
touch vith them in precisely the same y^^ Supposing any question uas 
referred to the Boaid vliich necessitated tlioir getting veij’^ accurate iiifoii.i- 
ation as to puces, ve must have some idea as to vliat vas the best way of 
getting it No doubt the impoiteis might know, lint tliej might not le 
alwa\b willing to tell us, because the enquiiv -would aiise in ciicunis-crnces in 
which the inteiest of the nianufactuieis would be on the one side and that 
of the importers on another 

2[i Can — I see 

President — In answer to Question S2 you hare given some figuies foi 
tho railway freight I see you have gnen them from foreign ports of ex- 
portation Tlio figures in the 3rd column include loui freight to India does 
it not^ 

Ml Carr — That is light 

President — ^In answer to Question 83 -\ou liaie gnen lates per maund 
per mile both for small lots and wagon loads Do aou regard those rates as 
reasonable P 

^[i Can — Yes 

Pr<<idrnt — ^You ha\o no complaint to make on that score® 

Ml CaiT — No 

3fr. Ginxrahi — "WTiat we are trMng to fiiul out is to coinpaic the price at 
wiiuh papei conics into the country and tho piue at which aon can alFoid to 
sell In tho ta'-o of different steel products, foi instance, we tan tell pictty 
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nearly their puces are comparable But in the case of paper what do you 
suggest we shopld do^ 

Mr Call — ^You can take the invoice cost 

Mr Ginwala — It is very difficult to say against what particular imported 
paiier you compete We must have some sort of general average price 
- Mr Gair — ^It is very difficult 

President — ^The point is this The paper that is competing with your 
paper may be diffeient from your papei and therefoie you cannot say the 
price of one thing can be used against the othei' 

Mr Ginwala — Take the case of steel We ascertained that the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company ought to get an aveiage price of Rs 180 per ton and we 
came to the conclusion that foieign steel came at such and such a price and 
we said if we weie to give steel any piotection, the difference between the 
two prices should be the measuie of that x^rotection How are we going to 
apply that piinciple to paper manufacture Wliat domestic puces are we 
to compaie with import prices ^ 

Ml Garr — The only way would be to take the invoice of imiioited papers 
and see whether they aie compaiable and what they charge 

Ml Ginivala — ^Have you seen the classifications in the Sea Customs 
returns p 

Mr Gair — Yes 

Ml Ginwala — Can ve adopt these classifications of paper® 

Piesident — If you could at any rate give us the range of puces for white 
printings, and tell us vhat vould piobably be the maximum price and what 
was the minimum 

Mr Gair — Yes * 

Ml Ginwala — ^We aie confronted with anothei difficulty but we aie trying 
to find out the geneial aieiage pi ice 

Ml Ginwala — Now can you gne us the amount of duty you suggest 
on the foieigii article enteiing the countij should jiav® You aie in the 
business You can tell us liov to get at the measuie of jiiotection on the 
piinciple I hare stated To my mind it is a leal difficulty 

Ml Gan — Take a poiiular imiioited paper and get the English and Con- 
tinental puces and our puces I can give \ou tvo oi thiee samples of that 
kind Would that establish the diffeience® 

Ml Ginwala — Suiiposing jou manufactuie six kinds of iiaxiei and theie 
are a dozen kinds of papei vhich compete against you if you get the average 
puce of the dozen articles and the aveiage 2 >iice of your six kinds, then ue 
might get some idea, but the things must bo conijiarable That is the point 
We can sa 3 ' what price ^ou ought to get — that ve can deteiniiiie — but to say 
what duty vould be lequired to make uji the diffeience might be an exceed- 
inglj' difficult question You can think it oi ei and let 1is knov Oi, the 
Papei Association oi somebody else -nill have to explain to us hov this is to 
be accomplished That is the principle that was accepted, as you knoii , m the 
case of the steel industiy 

Piestdcnf — It is a cunoush coniiilicated case because an inciease in the 
cost of an'v one kind of pajiei vould iirobably be met by purchasers using 
papei of a lover quality 

Ml Gan — In that case the difference to be established vould be about 
two oi thiee pies — ^]ust enough to secuie the buyers What I mean is vhat the 
limits the foieign papei can sell at, oe cannot say All that we know is 
that they can sell two or thiee pies belov us 

Ml Ginwala — ^We have not got the measure of protection How aie ve 
to determine that'’ 

Ml Gan — In mv ansvers to Questions 79 to 81, I have said that it is 
extremely difficult 


* Isot recened 
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Pi csulcnt —Yon Meie on the question of dunipin" "Whetliei tlieie is 
clumpinp; oi not oni piobleni leinnins still tlie sanie, nanielj iiliat is ilio 
diffeience hetneen tlie puce iiliicli gives the Indian niaiuifactinei a fair 
profit and the puce at vhich foieign papei is coming into the coiintn 

Mi (Uimnln — ^Yon complain of the unfair conditions "ion want to equal- 
ise the conditions hetueen jon and the foieign niannfactnioi If the inanu- 
factmei can '^ell his papei in this coiiiiti\ at £10 mid ion cannot 3 iiod\ice' 
nuclei £12 then ve can '^av that the measure of piotection ought to he £2 
lYe can got lour figme of £12 hut i\e cannot get the foieign nianiifactnier’s 
puce Hom aie ve to determine vhat amount of piotection mil meet the 
case^ 

Ml Can — The 15 pei cent that joii haie gnen vs does not onahlo ns t^ 
do it 

Ml G-inuola — We do not knon whethei it does oi does not "Wo ina\ grvC 
■sou 50 per cent and let it maj happen that ■con don’t get am henofit out of 
it, because the conditions mav not he eciualised, so that ve should like \ou 
veiv much to suggest to us as to nhat i\e aie to do 

31/ Can — ^Yes 

Piaidenf — With legaid to i-oiii 'iiswei to Question 70, 1 undeistand 
these aie the lepoits vou got fiom loiii expcits Can \ou gno aiii moio 
instances of this kind° You hate gueii in instance of a Tiadc Tleiieu 

2Ii Can — Thcie is anothei extinct fioni the Woild s Papei Tiadc Peiiew, 
dated 3JaT 23id 1921 “ Geneial speaking the majoutv of Biitish mills me 
selling at puces nliicli show little oi no piofit, hut so long as theic mo imt 
sufficient 01 dels to cro loiind, thei cannot incieaso them to a leiel which is 
]ustified by the iiici easing cost of mateual and laboui ” 

3/7 GinuMa — Phit is of coiiise a comment made hv the coi respondent 
01 the wiitei Haie sou got instances in which the Director of a companv 
has made a s]3eech at an annual meeting saving that no dnidends'c.in be paid 
because the'^ had to '^ell below cost price? 

3// Can — I hate not got instances of that kind I lune got e\t»ncts 
from Peiiews The Papei Tiade Peiiew of the 6th June has the following — 

“ It is not only Biitisli papei -niakeis who me dissatisfied with the lei el oi 
papei puces Swedish piodiiceis ire equally conceuied The puce inovement 
in espaito papei s is gaining gioiind and we heai of fuithei stills liauiig 
aimed at the decision that wilting papei s at the old figuies aie uniemiineia- 
tne As yet, theie has been no coi responding action that we know of in th:/ 
lYoodfiee Section, but the dissatisfaction with extant puces is deepening ” 

3/7 Ginualn — Is this question of fi eight (see loiii Answeis to S2 and S3' 
a realB' seiious one in the case of the finished aiticle® Does it make yeiy 
much diff ei eiice ^ ^ 

3/7 Can — As fai as I know, these freights aie fan in conipaiison with 
■what otliei commodities aie paying to lailways 

3/7 GinnaJa — Eyideiitly our Question 85 has failed in its iiuipose The 
idea ■was to get the money yalue of eieiy disadi aiitage as fai as possible 

3/7 Can — It IS almost impossible to answei ^ou in any othei way It s 
veiy difficult to put it in iiipees, annas and pies Take the recovery plant, 
foi instance Something goes wiong with the machine The manufacturer 
at Home ungs up the expeit and he conies loiiiid and sets it light Heie it 
IS not so We try to tackle it If we don’t succeed, we wiite home To put 
that 111 rupees, annas and pies is extiaoidinaiily difficult 

3/7 Kale — You say in answei to Question SO that the competition that 
you have to meet is the keenest in Bomba^v , 3Iadias and Calcutta I can 
understand that it is so in Bombay and 3Iadias But what about Calcutta P 
Fi om the figuies that you haie gi\en in answei to Question 76, it will be seen 
that in Calcutta you are getting bettei puces than the foreign maniifactui e* 
How" can you say that you me worse off ■blieio'' 
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Ml Can — ^We say that competition is \ei 5 ’ keen in those places It is 
natural in the seapoits -nlieie the foieign iiianufactuieis land their goods 
straight in the maiket 

Piesident — ^You don’t seem to get any higliei puces in Delhi® 

2Ii Can — We get lonei puces in Bombas and Madias than ne do ii- 
Calcutta 01 in Delhi ' 

Picsident — ^But is it tine then that competition is keenei at Calcutta 
than it IS at Delhi® You are getting a smaller price at Delhi, at any late 
a smallei amount of the iiiice paid at Delhi leaches youi pocket 

Mr Can — In Delhi, ioi instance, it is sold at annas 4-6 per lb , but in 
Bombay it is sold at foui annas 

Picsidcnt — The puces aie not the same then at Delhi as they aie at the 
poits? 

Mi Can — Because foreign papers aie cheapei in the poits 

Ml Kale — On nhat does the puce in Delhi depend® In Calcutta, I 
iiiidei stand that the competition between the impoited and the domestic iiaiiei 
detei mines the pi ice You say that foi pimtings you get As 4-6 and the im- 
poitei gets As 4-3 You have also told us that the nnpoiteis nould not be 
content vith As 4-3 at Delhi and that he would want something higher 
2Ii Coi 1 — ^Yes y 

dl? Kale — Whv can’t you get something liighei ® 

2Ii Can — We do get As 4-6 in Delhi, but in Bombay ne get‘As 4-0 
President — In Calcutta aho you get the same pi ice Is the competition 
the same oi is it due to voui leputation and business connections P 

2Ii Can — Yes, tiaditioiis of the business and business connections We 
haie carried on foi a great many yeais One of the ivais is to get these 
dealeis to deal only in indigenous papei We give them a biggei discount 
foi that If ne vaiit to sell in Bombay, ne have to take the best pi ice we 
can get 

Mi Kale — You have not yet explained lion the competition is keen in 
Calcutta In Calcutta lou get a pi ice of As 4-6 per lb vhile the foieign 
iiianuf actui ei gets only As 4-3 On the figuies that you have given you aie 
getting moie than the foreigner 

il/i Can — At the moment, yes In 1922 ve veie getting the same as the 
foieign manufactui ei 

2Ii Kale — Look at the nhole peiiod fiom 1912 onwaids 
Ml Can — In Calcutta, we have got a bettei iirice 

2Ii Kale — ^You aie bettei off in Calcutta and you ought to stiike oft the 
sentence i elating to Calcutta In Calcutta jou have no complaint to make 
These figuie<5, I take it, aie collect? 

Ml Gan — ^As fai as I kiiov, these figures aie coirect We alvays get a 
highei puce in Calcutta 

2Ii Kale — ^You told us sometime ago that you sold about 1,800 tons in 
Calcutta 

Ml Cai 1 — Yes 

2li Kale — If you get the adiantage ovei the foieign manufacturer in 
the matter of 1,800 tons in Calcutta, that means a laige amount 1,800 tons 
IS a fairly laige piopoitiou of youi total output® 

2Ii Gan — There is the discount to be paid winch makes the difference 
Oui maximum discount is 14 per cent 

Ml Kale — The foieign manufactui ei has to pay the same discount 

Ml Can — ^I don’t know nhat exactly he has to pay I knoiv that com- 
petition in Calcutta is very keen Oui stocks aie now mounting up We «, 
cannot sell any quantity nith the three pies increase That is nhere the 
competition comes in I have not got the figuies foi a laige number of 
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years Our Calcutta sales aie falling off I know at tlie present time they 
hare considerably diopped 

Mr Kale — 1,800 tons is a sufficiently laige amount ° 

Ml Gtniiala — I don’t know rhetliei re hare made it quite clear to you 
We rant the arerage price realised by you 
Mr Garr — can gire you that ^ 

President — ^Is the discount deducted fiom the puces that you hare giren,^ 
or is it included in themf 

Mr Gail — This is the aieiage leturn to the mill 
President — That is to say, the discount is cut off fi om it 
Ml Gail — This is the net letuin The arerage total cost ras Rs 540-15-jii 
for 1923, and the arerage leahsed price for the same yeai ras Es 645-4-10 
President — TJnless these figures tally nth the figures that you liaie alieadv 
giren in the foims, they rould not help us leir much 

Mr Gail — The diffeience lies betreen roiks cost and cost including 
Head Office, etc I hare got heie figuiea, foi tliiee \eais, of oui aieiag-i 
realised puces — 
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President — Hare you got figuies for 1914'^ 

Ml Gan — No 

FJ7 ^EQUIPMENT 

Piesident — ^In youi answer to Question 92, ,roj say "Methods of jiapei- 
making hare lemained unaffected, except in small paiticulars where impiore ~ 
ment is always taking place, duiing the past 10 yeais ” I thought that the 
suggestion that a paper mill put up some 8 or 10 years ago rould be a second 
class mill nor , came from the Papeimakeis’ Association to the Fiscal Com- 
mission 

Ml Gair — I think that it will be in Sii Willoughby Carey’s eridence 
Piesident — You don’t agree with that opinion P 
Ml Gai 1 — ^No 

Mr Gimvala — In the papei-making plant, tlieie may not line been many 
improvements, but in the pulp plant theie ha-se been a Jot 

Ml Gaii — One can imiiiore a mill by adding to it, but with legard to the 
process, as fai as I know', there haie been only small impioiements I went 
over one or two mills at Home last yeai which have got up-to-date machinery, 
but I did not see any maiked imiirorements 

Piesident — ^^Vliat it comes to is this Taking a British papei factory o” 
the basis of pie-wai puces, rould the cost of manufactuie to-day hare apiiie- 
ciably decreased? That is to say, supporting the Home manufacturer paid the 
same wages as he did m 1914 and got liis mateiials at the sime price as in 
1914, would he not be able, owing to imiiiored piocesses, to make any sub- 
stantial sating in his cost^ 

Mr Gan — I should not think so 

VIII— CAPITAL ACCOUNT 

Piesident — I see from your answei to Question 100 that you have spent 
veiy nearly Rs 14 lakhs on plant and machineiy 

Ml Gai 1 — That is right 

Piesident — Out of a total Rs 27^ lakhs — ^trliich is the oiiginal cost, — 

, you haye spent neaily 14 lakhs since 1917? 

Ml Gail — Yes 

Not leceived 
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President — I am a little surprised tliat jou think that the piesent day 
cost of plant and machineiy would be as high as Rs 45 lakhs, seeing that 
you have spent quite a consideiable sum in the last few yeais 

3Ii Can — The Gualior acquisition was an extraoidinanly cheap one 
Piesident — That has got to be brought out That figuie of Rs 45 lakhs — 
the present day cost of plant and machineiy for about the same output as 
yours — is just a statement and theie is nothing to confiim it Unless it is 
explained, it is not consistent uith the heavy puichases made since 1917 
Aie you in a jiosition to tell us as regaids the Gualior ajipaiatus that uas 
taken over whether you took it over at a favouiable puce oi something of 
that kindP 

Mr Carr — I had better give j'ou a figuie When the Gwahot Company 
liquidated, this company took it over at Rs 3 lakhs 

Piesident — ^The figures that you have given in ansuei to Question 100 
Snolude that? 

Mr Carr — Yes, and the machmeij I suppose is woith two lakhs moie than 
that 

3Ii Ginwala — What uas the capacity of that milU 

Mr Cair — Before, its capacity was 110 Ions, and its present capacity is 
I think 140 tons, a month 

31i Ginuala — With the alterations jou have made? 

31) Can — ^Yes 

31) Ginioala — Is this for one machine uith the pulp plant ? 

Mr Carr — Yes We have got beaters, breakers, etc , at Ramgunge 

Piesident — Can you tell us how 30 U aiiived at jour estimate of Rs 45 
lakhs for plant and machinery? 

3li Can — I am afiaid I have not got the details uith me 
Piesident — I don’t think that it is necessaij- that we should ha\e the 
details, but the point is -nhethei it is based on lecent estimates actually 
obtained m view of the possible expansions 01 improvements 
3Ir Can — ^Yes, it is 

Piesident — On uhat date uoie the estimates prepared P 
3Ii Can — About a -sear 01 9 months old Maj I say (about the cost of 
Rs 274 lakhs) that our plant and machinery, if pui chased to-day, nould cost 
much more 

Piesident — Only those paits puichased befoie 1913 At the same time 
you may ha\e to take off a good deal out of the puichases of 1920-21 It 
you actually imported the machineiy 111 1920-21, jou probably placed the 
01 del in 1919 Puces ueie highei then, so that there is something to set 
off against the unquestionable incieased cost of anything vhicli jou pur- 
chased befoie the uai 
3Ii Can — That is so 

President — ^This plant for which you obtained estimates, was it the same 
type of plant? 

3Ir Can — The tvo machine mill estimates uere made foi us sometime 
back when we thought ue might have aiiothei papei mill 

Piesident — In ansuei to Question 97 jou say “in addition Rs 3,00,000 
remain in hand to covei the completion of imjnovement aiid extensions ” 1 

do not quite see hou that comes in in connection vith depieciation 
3Ii Car) — ^We piobably did not get the puijjose of the question 
Piesident — I gather that, nhen you spend this Rs 3 lakhs, jou may re 
duce the value of your plant in joui books by that sum, but you haie not 
done so yet? 

3Ii Can — ^We have not done that 

Piesident — On page 12 I see that in the wai jeais 1917, 1918, 1919 yoi 
were ame to make pietty handsome distributions The Coiipei Mills did 
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-tlie same The question is always laised uliethei it would not liaie been 
moie prudent to make largei allocations for reseive 

Ml Call — ^It uas done in oui sliai elioklei s meeting It uas pietty liaid 
to make it as low as that 

Piesident — Still that is a point ivhicli has got to be taken into Consi- 
der ati on 

Ml Cnniala — I do not follow these peiceiitages 

Piesident — These peicentages foi some yeais cannot be light taking the 
capital of Bs 8,88,000 Theiefoie we want to know when the capital was 
inci eased to lls 8,88,000 AppaientK up to 1016 it was Bs 4 lakhs and this 
aiipaiently went up to Bs 5 lakhs in 1917 and Bs 6 lakhs in the next tliieo 
yeais, and the last change was appaieiitly made in 1021 
il/7 Call— Yes 

2Ii GmiiaJa — Y'lth legard to equipment I would put a geiiei il question 
Do you claim that the cost of pioductioii has not gone up in any w-rs in 
consequence of any defective equipinent apait fioni the coaP 

Ml Can — No I do not think theie would be thing except coil and 

recoveii plant These tuo ncic unsatisfacton 

Ml Qiiniala — As for the lest, you claim it is as good as any leasonably 
equipped plant? 

Ml Can — It 13 as good as ain good mill at Home 

Ml Ginnala — Is join plant as well equipped as plants in the othei mills 
111 India P 

Ml Can — I haie iieiei been to Titaghui T imagine one of then mills 
IS bettei than ouis Ouis was an old cement woik onginalK 
Ml Ginnala — ^^Vhich one of them^ 

Mr Can — Kankinar is a good one 

Ml Ginuala — You spent a lot of mone^ in the "seais 1917-1924 Has it 
made much diffeience in the co^t of pioduction® 

21 1 Can — It loveiecl oui cost of iiroduction by putting up oui outturn 
when laboui intei\ened and upset it All tins money has put us up fiom 
about 542 tons to 670 tons a month capacit-s 

21i Ginnala — With the alteiatioiis that -^ou liaie made to the plant now 
have you got any plant which vou can use foi bamboo pulp? 

2Ii Gan — No 

2Ii Ginnala — The papei machineij' is the same 

Ml Gan — The machineij' is the same in essentials Take ’soui digestois 
foi instance, jou have to digest bamboo at about 140 lbs pressuie, wheieas 
oidinaiy glass would lequire about 60 lbs and the digestoi would buist under 
that piessuie We hare one department which boils lags that is of one 
piessure and another depaitment which boils glass wdiich leqiiiies quite 
anothei piessure There is no reason why without an> gieat exiieiise W'e 
-cannot i educe bamboo 

21 1 Ginnala — YTiat about ciusluiigS’ 

21 1 Call — Crushing does not pieseiit any great difficulty Experiineuts 
were earned out wuth bamboo with sugaicane ciusheis It does not iiiesent 
much difficulty 

21 1 Ginwala — May I take it that a change fioin grass to bamboo will 
not be such an expensive pi opositioii 
2Ii Gan — No 

2Ii Ginnala — Have you investigated it? 

2Ir Can — Our investigations up-to-date have been in the lings of work- 
ing a bamboo pulp mill and that we should put the half-stuff into the 
Banigunge 

2Ii Ginuala — ^Your valuation of your iilant and buildings comes to 
'Tls 27,64,611 and Bs 16,69,214 respectively Is that the book valued 
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2Ii Ca'ii — That is ivhat iie have paid — the oiiginal cost 
2Ii Gmnala — That has depreciated hy the figuies given in answer to 
Question 97? 

Jli Cai } — 

Mr Gimoala — The original value may be taken at Es 43 lakhs and jou then 
■ante oS this depreciation and you get the figuies given in answer to 
Question 96 You have added anothei Es 10 lakhs oi more If you say that 
yoiii Mock lalue is now this, that is practically less than w’hat you put into 
machineiy in the last five yeais 

21} Can — That is Es 7 53 lakhs 

Fiesident — ^AVhen did that w’liting off take place ° You have spent close 
on Es 14 lakhs in the last seven yeais on plant and niaehineiy Sujipose 
youi machineiy Mock stood at ml on that date, ^ou have already wiiten off 
all the nev inii chases If so, they have got to go into the block account 
21} Gan — They are iviitten down as they are going to Mock 
Piesidcnt — In the case of the Gwalior plant there was a double process 
First you got it cheap and then you wiote it down 

ill? Gan — We made enough to wiite off the puce of the Gwalioi plant 
before we purchased it 

21} G}}iwala — Did you write it down in 1923° 

21 } Can — In 1921 we wrote off Es 3 lakhs foi depreciation in the half 
yeai and we wrote off Es oi lakhs as we added to the plant Yliat we 
actually did was, out of the profit w'e made a reserve for extension and im- 
liiovement of the plant We tiansfeiied from that fund to depieciation anu 
that IS what it is referred to heie as Es 3 lakhs, but we hold Es 3 lakhs 
against improvements and e\tensions and as the job is completed we will 
wipe out that as depreciation 

Mr Gtnivala — Can you let us have a copy of your balance sheets? 

2Ii Gan — I shall get you copies from 1920 onwards and also of the first 
half sear of 1914 

211 Gtimala — ^You hare wiitten down your capital to the value of yom 
Mock 

2[} Go}} — We had to write down, to keep the Company alive 
2[} Gimiala — It does not correspond to your Mock value for youi block 
value is less 

21} Ca}} — Oui Mock value is less We reduced oui block value when we 
reduced oui capital, but that is included in the depreciation shown in 
answer to Question 98 I hare tried to explain that 
ill) Gi)iuala — When wms this debenture loan raised ° 

21} Gar} — 1892 and increased in 1904 

Gmnala — That is why you got it at 6 per cent you would not get it 
at 6 per cent now 

2lr Can — I am afraid not 

2Ir Ginaala — How wmuld you redeem youi deoentuies^ 

"Ir Gair — ^^Ve have Es 3,57,000 

President — ^In reply to the question “what further capital would it be 
nec-essary to raise in order to cany out any scheme of leplacement oi exten 
sion of plant wdiich the company contemplate P” jou say “ no fuithei capital 
is required ” Is that because you hare not got an^ scheme® 

2Ir Cair — ^No 

2Ir Kale — Have you not got any dividend equalization fund ° 

Ml Cair — ^Yes it is now’’ dow n to Es 33,000 w e have draw n upon it to 

pay the pieteience dividend 

2Ir Kale — ^That was rathei too small you bare been pajiiig 52 per cent 
for nearly four -^eaiB, 25 per cent foi the fifth I thought jou might have 
laid bj something to the credit of that fund 
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Ml Gan — am afraid that shareholders of those years were not so keen 
on it Investors are keen on it no doubt 

Mi Kale — -But these are the same shareholdeis vho are now claiming 
piotection If you had put dovn a certain amount on the years when you 
made good profits — certainly something more than 6 per cent was necessars 
in those years, — ^then you would hare been able to lay by a sufficiently large 
amount — ^say 15 or 20 per cent 

Ml Carr — spent about Bs 14 laldis on improvements and put by 
seveial lakhs to leserve and equalisation fund The shaieholders rant some- 
thing 

President — ^How far vere the shareholders of those years the same people 
whose capital vas cut down in 1904? 

Ml Can — ^Not a great many 


Continued on July 4th. 

Mr Carr — Before you begin I \\ ish to make a statement I have got 
here a representation of Messrs John Dickinson & Co to 3'ourselves, and 1 
notice that theie is a deliberate misstatement nhich would piejudice oui 
case before you, and that ib with regard to the ability of the Indian mills 
to meet India’s requiiements The^ say that, owing to the inability of the 
Indian mills to manufactuie more than a confined range of qualities, the 
major portion of the provincial Government requirements aie met from 
England and the Continent That is absolutely untrue The Bihai and 
Orissa contract hat. gone to the Upper India Couper Mills , the Burma Govern- 
ment contract has been divided, as we know, between the Titaghur Mills 
and the Bengal Papei Mills, of tsie Government of India contiact, which of 
course includes the United Provinces, the Central Piovmees and the Punjab 
Governments, 6,489 out of 6,000 tons have gone to the Indian mills Foi 
years we have me*- the major requiiements of the Government of India and 
the provincial Governments The Bomba3' Government contract may have 
gone Home, we hare not heard about that I just wane to make that point 
because I do feel that that is one of oui claims rvhich is the most important 
m this that our industry is important to the country 

Mr Ginwala — How did jou get a copy' of this? 

Mr Carr — Our people got it from the bazar m Calcutta 

Mr Ginuaia — That is to say, some sort of propaganda is being earned 
on? 

31 } Can — Ye= 

Mr Gmuala — It was not quite clear to me what you did with rour war 
profits I maj take it that a good deal of these profits were earned to the 
reserve which was afterwards used for the purchase of this machinery? 

Mr Carr — That is right 

Mr Ginwala — ^In youi case the 52 per cent b\' way of percentage look-^ 
rather high, but haMng regard to the total capital that was entitled to eain 
dividend the amount shewn is not very big 

Mr Carr — ^No 

Mr Gmuala — How much Im^e ^ou distiibuted bj wa% of dividend and 
how much ha\e vou earned forward to the teserves? 

5fr Carr — Something like Bs 20 laklw to the resercc a-- opposed to 
distributing 12 lakbs 

Mr Gmuala — IIow did 3011 spend tlie reseri’C? 
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Mr Carr — ^We kept the Mhole in cash or spent it on machinery 

^Ii Ginaala — Of coiir‘:e, looking at ymir cliviclencl list it looks as though 
you have not done badly you have been able to give dnidends since 1906 

Mr Carr — On reduced capitel "We wrote our ordinary capital down by 
75 per cent and our pieference by 50 per cent 

President — ^You A\er6 paying dnidends at 2 per cent and 1-’ per cent 
from 1906 onwards on the original value? 

Mr Carr — ^That is it 

Mr Gnniala — ^This average that you have given in ansiiei to question 
105 of 5 1/5 pel cent is iiith regard to your actual capital non, is it not? 

Ml Con — That is on our reduced capital, this 5 1/5 pei cent , excluding 
the nar years 

President — Supposing the capital had lemamed at its oiiginal figure. 
Taking it at its original figure all along on that basis what does the average 
dividend amount to? 

l/i Can — I cannot sav without calculating, but the amount represented 
in the dividend is shoivn 

Mr OuiiiaJa — ^That is it. You are rather fortunate Are these cumula- 
tive shares? 

Mr Carr — ^Yes They nere 6 per cent and when the capital was reduced 

they nere laised to 7 pei cent 

IX Cost or Production* 

President — We come now to the question of cost of pioduction, but here 
again the question comes up as regards tno of the ansneis in 109 and 111 
vhich you ask should be treated as confidential 

Mr Carr — In viev of what voii weie saying yesteiclav I vithdiaw my 
objection to 109 entnely As regards 111 I would rather vish not to pubh=h 
that if it could possibly be done 

-Ifr Ginv.ala — ^This is lathei important 

President — Let me put the question to you in this foini Assuming your 
works cost at this figuie and then takm« certain figures, overhead and manu- 
facture! s piofit you get a certain total and that is, so to speak, the basis 
of all questions 

J/i Can — All right, I uithdiaw 

Mr Gtmvala — That certainly facilitates our enquiry a good deal 

President — are very much indebted to you Let us turn now' to 
Foims I and IV The first entiy in Foim IV, I think, is taken dnectlv fiom 
the form which we sent out, but I think m the fiist entry the heading is 
not correct You mean perhaps primary raw material? 

Mr Carr — 1 think it should oe Primary Eaw Materials 

President — ^In 1923 your primary and auxiliary raw materials together 
came to Es 214 per ton of paper 

Mr Carr — ^Yes 

President — On the other hand m your estimate in the answer to question 
111, you put down your raw* materials at Es 250 

Mr Carr — ^That is on account of the big reduction m purchased pulp m 
future 

President — ^Therefore it comes to this that you can manufacture paper 
a good deal more cheaply by usmg more pulp than you do Is it not in 
your interests as manufacturers to use as much pulp as possible? 

Mr Carr — ^At one time it w as Not at the moment 

President — Surely these figures, with the explanation that you have just 
given, prove it 

3ri Can — Our costs as shewn in our answer to question 111 would he 
Es 300 — Es 250 phis Es 50 foi puiehased pulp 
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President — On the tliiee entries togethei ion do make a small reduction. 
Mr Carr — Yes 

President — What it comes to is this 3'ou expect to be able to reduce 
youi consumption ot iinpoited pulp by about 50 pel cent ^ 

Mr Carr — ^Yes 

President — Unclei po%^ei and tiel -^ou have she\in a substantial reduc- 
tion of about ^id as compared uith youi 1923 figures 
Mr Carr — Because oui coal nad been veiy bad 

Piesident — Do you expect cheaper coal, or better coal, oi are you getting 
more use out of coal? 

Ml Carr — Cheaper coal and greater efficiency We have built a new 
chimney and it is already haiing eSect 

Piesident — Would that mean a reduction of the amount of coal you use? 
Mr Carr — ^Yes 

President — To what extent you expect to bring dowm the cost? 

Mr Carr — ^20 pei cent 

President —At present it is 64 tons? 

Mr Cai r — ^That is what it should be 
President — In 1923 was it 64 tons? 

Mr Carr — ^Yffiat I said w^as necessary We actually used about 74 tons. 
President — ^You hope to be able to come dowm to 6 tons 
Mr Carr — ^Yes 

President — ^You also expect a reduction in the price, do you? 

Mr Cair — Yes 

President — ^Then under repairs and maintenance of buildmgs and machi- 
, nery you expect a fall Is that chiefly ow'ing to the bigger output? 

Mr Carr — Partly that, and partly puces aie faUmg a little 
Piesident — ^Foi spare paits and things of that kind? 

Ml Cair — Chiefly, things such as wiies, felts, etc 

President — ^They are for replacing your apparatus They may not be 
spare parts technically but they aie analogous 
Mr Carr — ^Yes 

Piesident — ^What is the figure against General services, etc One figure 
has been typed over another 

Mr Can — ^Es 13 

President — ^You expect undei Miscellaneous a drop from Es 10 to Rs 6, 
but you don’t apparently anticipate a corresponding drop under General 
set vices, etc ? 

Mr Carr — ^No 

President —Is there an-y special leason why the one should drop and the 
other not? ^ 

Mr Carr— We have given up not insurance for the time being It costa 
us a lot 

Mr Ginivala — You have now the Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Ml Carr — Until they learn enough to put in claims I don t suppose it 
would cost us much 

Mr Ginwala — ^They would soon be taught 

Mr Carr — ^It won’t cost us more than it does now The general basis 
on which we give compensation is highei than it costs us in insurance We 
always find jobs for those who get accidents They are able to do some 
light ]ob 

President — ^In your answmr to question 111, are you anticipatmg any 
greater output than you got in 1923’ 

Mr Carr — ’We aie 
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President — If so, I should expect a reduction m the General bervice, etc 

Is not that inevitable? It is an entry that must vaiy with the output 

Mr Carr — ^We expect rents will rise 
P? esident — Thev must come under Miscellaneous 

Mr Carr — ^Yes, I beg your pardon It is packmg which is one of our 
big items 

President — ^Packing ought not to cost you more pei ton 
Mr Carr — It vould cost ]ust ab much 

President — ^I should have thought that there should be a fall on an item 

of that kind That includes i oui management expenses at the Mills, does 

it not? All the higher paid “stablibhments which aie not included undoi* 
labour, would come in theie 

Mr Carr — Then ve shall ha\e to pay more for a new manager, I am 
afraid 

President — ^What I am more concerned with is this On what output 
was this estimate given m answer to question 111 prepared’s* 

Mr Carr — It would probably be 650 tons a month 

President — ^In that case I should expect that your miU labour would have 
fallen more than you have shewn With the increase of 20 per cent in 
your output, I should expect that the figure vould fall more heavily 
Mr Carr — I have not got the figures by me here 

President — I should be quite prepared to accept if you would say “ Our 
output IS so much but the conditions of labour being what they are, \ve 
are not prepared to pay moie ” But if you are going to get that outpyt, 
I don’t see how you are gomg to do it except by much greater efficiency of 
laboui In that case the cost of la^jour ought to go fuither donn 

Mr Carr — Quite 

Mr Gtnwala — ^About Form IV , I should like to amplify it a bit in the 
examination I think that first of all you had better correct the first entry 
in this form by substituting “ Primary raw materials ” for “ Manufactured 
bleached pulp ” 

Mr Carr — Yes 

Mr Gtnwala — ^What I want to find out is, what is the average cost of 
your primary raw materials as ne have defined them? 

Mr Carr — Our grass pei ton is Ks 74-8-0 

Mr Gtnwala — ^Aie we right m taking that the average yield of all your 
raw materials is 40 per cent r 

Mr Carr — ^It is 34 per cent for grass and for others 40 per cent On 
the average it would not be more than 87 or 3iS per cent 
Mr Gtnwala — Foi pulp? 

Mr Car r — 87 per cent 

Mr Gtnwala — Some claim 05 to 100 per cent 
Mr Carr — They are very fortunate 

Ml Gtmvala — ^In the case of local pulp that you are getting you don’t 
get the full average because there is no time for it to drj’'? 

Mr Carr — ^No time for it to absorb moisture 

Mr Gtnwala — ^From bleached pulp to paper is there much wastage? 

Mr Carr — Yery little 

Mr Gtnuala — The point I im dining at i>^, if -^ou manulactuie lom pulp 
locally or buy it locally, you 11111 save pietty nearly that wastage of 12 per 
cent 

Mr Carr — Yle aon’t paj^ for that 12 per cent 
Mr Gtnwala — ^But you do It costs you so much more 
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Mr Carr -If you pay ^10 for 95 per cent dry you u ill pay proper- 
■tionately less foi 87 per cent dry It is sold on the ba=is of the diy 
certificate 


Mr Qimoala— You have stated somenheie in youi written statement giat 
you want 120 tons of purchased pulp for one ton of finished paper The 
wastage in that case is l/5th of a ton 


Mr Carr — Yes 

Mr amwaU—My point is that if you manufacture pulp 'yomself oi buy 
it locally, whether wet or dry^ there won’t he the uastage of l/5th of a tou 

Mr Carr— Theie would be Ihe puce uould be different If ne buy 
wet pulp, ve would riant 2 tons 

Mr Gimoala—Bnt it would be very much cheapei There is a ceitam 
amount of wastage in the imported pulp which you will not have if you use 
local pulp 

Mr Can — I don't quite follow 

Pi cs! dent —'What Mi Gmwala means is this 'When you are using manu- 
factuied pulp, if you compaie its cost with the cost of vhat -^ou -^ouiself 
could manufacture' or kiy locally, you have got to malce allowance for the 
proper wastage, in which case what von aie going to get in lalue is lost in 
tons In any comparison of prices that must be tahen into account It all 
depends on W'hat the prices aie 

Ml OimvaJa — You have not.guen the puces of your pulp "We cannot 
get much furthei on that basis But as a matter of fact there will be more 
saving if you use locally made pulp for the impoited pulp 

Ml Can — ^I don t get it Our wastage won’t come up in the prepared 
pulp, but it would have been already tahen into account in the question of 
law materials 


President — ^Do you mean that it is allow'ed for right tliiougb? 

Mr Carr — Yes 

Mr Gtmvala — The value of youi pulp is only 20 per cent of your total 
worhs cost 

Mr Gan — ^Yes, m 1921 .\hen pulp was expensue it was a third 

Mr Gimeala — If it is l/5th, the total quantity of pulp used is about a 
thud of the law niateiials 


M? Gan — ^In weight, yes 

Mr Gvmala — ^Now with legaid to auxihaiy law' materials How aie 
the results obtained heie comparable with results obtained in foreign countries? 
Do you use more bleach? 

Mr Carr — ^Bleach w e have to get from abroad The tw o things winch 
we hawe got to get from abioad are China clay and bleach The rest we can 
get here 

Mr Ginioala — ^Do you obtain m youi woiLs the same lesults as they obtain 
in factories at Home? 


Mr Can — Hot quite, because the chloiine in bleach erapoiates 
Mr Gmivala —Yon ought to get 35 oi 36 per cent 
Mr Gan — It runs down with the heat 
Mr Ginzoala How' much does it run dowm? 

^ ^With a bad consignment, we have gone down to 25 per cent 

M itli one big consignment , we had to throw the whole lot into the river 
because the chlorine had gone out That is simply a matter of deterioration 
•through heat and poor quality powder 

Mr Guiivala ^What is the average available? 

Mr Carr — 30 to 82 pei cent 

Ml Gniuala— Yon aie worse off by 37 to 32? 
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Mr Carr — On the basis on which we buy we aie getting no loss We 
have regular shipments fortnightly I could not tell you whether it is 37 
or 38 

Mr Gtnwala — Then, generally, you claim that you don’t use moie chemi- 
cals per ton than up-to-date tactoiies? 

Mi Can — think so 

Mi Ginivala — There is nothing in the piocess w'hicli imoives moie 
wastage heie than at Home except wdiat you have pointed out? 

Mr Can — With that exception, theie is nothing else 
Ml Ginioala — ^W^itli legard to mill labpui I think that in another part 
of the statement you have given the Indian laboui as Es 18 a ton foi 1914 
and Es 43-13-9 foi 1923. Would the rest be Euiopean laboui ? 

Mi Carr — That is right 

d/? Ginwalo — Jt is a faiily big piopoition, you have 44/70 
Mi Cair — It IS 44/26 It includes the salaiies of managei and salesman 
Ml Gtnwala — That is a fairly laige proportion Es 24 a ton is a sub- 
stantial figure for Euiopean laboui only 
Mr CatT — Yes 

i\/T Ginwala — In steel, it does not come to more than three oi four 
rupees a ton — T forget what the exact figure is Why are the figures under 
ordinary repairs so high as Es 42? 

Mr Cart — That includes eoiiper W’lies, etc Tliey are ivhal aie called 
furnishings of the machine They w'eai out m two oi three iveeks and have 
to be leplaced 

Ml Ginwala — ^Is it due to any defective machineiy, oi is it due to the 
conditions under which the machinery is wmiked? 

Mr Carr — ^Just under normal conditions 
Mr Ginivala — Is it a continuous inoeess? 

Mr Can — ^Ye knock o££ 24 hours a week 

2Ii Ginwala — Do you work six days in a week? 

Mr- Can — ^Yes 

Mi Gtnwala — ^Aie there three shifts? 

Mr Carr — Only two shifts 

Mr Ginivala — I don’t suppose that; you are allow el to work 12 hours 
a day 

Mr Carr — ^They take leave duiing the shifts 

Ml Ginwala — ^But then you must keep a lot more men m that case 
Mr Carr — Y\^e hve got double staff We have in all 1,200 They come 
on two shifts There are night workers and day workers 

Ml Ginwala — ^But you cannot w’oik them for more than 60 hours a week 
now 

Mr Can — That is right They take leave duiing the 12 hours They 
come at six o’clock and go at 9 foi an hour and come back 

Mr Gtnwala — ^Wlien these people go, wdio take then places? 

Ml Carr — ^We keep two or three people Out of a gang, 7 will go and 
3 wall stay and w^hen they return, these three men will go We don’t have 
a full gang of 10 except for 7 to 8 hours in a day 

\ Mr Ginwala — 8 hours shifts would have been simpler ^ 

Mi Gan — They don’t like it' We would hav^e another stiike if we did it 
Mr Ginwala — ^You call “ wuies,” etc , repairs They are hardly repairs 
Mr Carr — Curient repairs and maintenance 
Mr Gtnwala — How much does maintenance cost? 

Mr Can — ^Furnishings, etc , cost Es 16 a ton, and repairs come to 
Es. 11-8-0 

vr 
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]\/r Gtnu'dla —The lest is maintenance 

M] Can — Then theie aie stores that mouicI come to Es 1-8-0 a ton 
it/? GiniiHila — Eb 11 a ton 's a big sum foi lepaii* 

Prestdcni — It is on]’\ 2 pel cent 
Ml Can — Belting, etc , come m heie 

Ml Ginuala — ^Vlth legaul to tine'.iion 111 we ha\e not got compaiable 
figuies now 

Ml Can — I liave dnulecl that E'' 250 into small items m ease \oii 

want It 

M) Ginuala — This figme oi ^oiu pnmau law inateinh lemams the 

same 

Ml Can — Yes l\hen wc come to boiling ])oi ten of papei we do not 
boil the pulp we use so the boding cost must go up when we use moie 
pulp and lesb glass 

Ml Ginuala — Yesteichn J thiuh aou <old us that when aou woihed 
•youi toiests theie would be leduction ’^ou liaAe not made an^ allowance 
foi that heie 

Ml Can — Ye shall be using moie glass All these figmes aie pei ton 
ol outinit Y hen we aie using gi is-, instead of iniip we shall be using moie 

caustic soda Y'hen we use it we shall oiil\ hace to add Es 50 instead 

of Es 100 loi ini])oited pulp 

Ml Ginuala — Y'hat J am not cpnte cieai about is this Bo \ou expect 
any econoni’^ in the aveiage cost ot aoui law mateiials, excluding of couise 

the impoited pulji when" aou w oi k join own toiests and when aou lie 

neaiei join foiests and fi eights aie ledured^ 

Ml Can — I gaA'e a figuie AcsleidaA about lediiclion m Enmnagai field, 
^ind AA’^e expect to i educe it still fuithei 

Ml Ginuala — That tactoi is not taken into account hcie 
Ml Can — But aac shall be using inoie grass pei ton of oiittuin 
Ml Ginuala — But glass is not moie expensue than the otliei mateiials that 
you aie using 

Ml Can — No It A'aiies fiom Es 2-8-0 to Ee 1-4-6 and Ate haAe got 
to tij^ and bung Rainnagai doAAU consideiablj Oiu chief i eduction m cost 
will come fiom improA’’ed outturn 

Ml, Ginuala — Not by cheapening of anA ibaa mateiials? It amII be Es US 
for piimaiy iuaa mateiials and that is an mciease ot cost fiom Es 102 

Picsuient — The point is that jour jjiimarv raAA’’ mateiials aie going to 
cost moie beca ise you have to use moie pei ton of jiapei, but I gathei 
you have taken the late at a longer figuie 
Ml Can — Yes 

Mr Chnuala — ^YTiat it come» to is this that in the piimary raAV mateiials, 
AOUi puichased pulp and the auxiliaiA ibaa mateiials, theie aaiII be a saA'ing 
of Es 14 a ton 

Mr Can — Yes 

President — Supiiose you take joui giass at the same late as it Aias m 
1923 AAouId theie be any saving then in substituting glass foi pulp? 

Ml Carr — Piacticallj none it:17 cif pei ton of pulp compaies with 
Es 2-8-0 a inaimd of glass 

Mr Ginuala — In this estimate at what inice haAe a'OU taken the pur- 
chased pulp? Have jou taken it at piesent puces ^ 

Mr Carr — ^Y'es 

Mr Gtmtala — ^AVhat is thi> A'cai’s piice'^ 

Mr Cai r — £14 

Mr Quiivala — Undei “ poAAei and fuel” jou ha\e taken Es 45 as the 
total cost pel ton Hoaa much coal does it lepresent? 
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Ml Cair — 6 to 6i tons 

Mr Ginu'ala — You e\pec£ a lecluctioii in the piite of coal, hot m the 
tongumption? 

Piesident — in 1023 they veie uMng 6^ font, of coal and tiiey expect to 
get a 1 eduction to G 

Ml Cair — We use about 7A ton^ toi a ton oi papei 
Ml Guuvala — ^Wliat is that due to^ 

Mr Can — That is due to me/iitiencs 

Ml (iiiutala — Jt IS foi 1923, hiit nhat about pie\ious ceais^ 

Ml Can — \bout G^ tons The Home nulls sac thee use oulj' 2; ions 
-and Me woik at 6} . 

iVi Gtniiala — ^^Ve have got a mill lieie nhicb consumes onh and some 
■othei mills use 5 tons pei ton of pajiei 

Ml Can — ^Theie again ne shall be using moie wiien ne use inoie giass 
nhicli Me do not use nhen Me use pulp That is nheie the econom-^ ot 
pulp comes in 

Ml Ginioala — Thq mill nhich is using 4^ tons coal does not use nnii.h 
impoited pulp 

Ml Cai I — It IS a mattei of boiling jute m ith lime the\ onh m ant 
about 2o to 35 lbs piessuie 

Ml Glim ala — I am lathei inciuied to think that G} tons is a good deal 

xnoie than jou ought to use That is the highest figiiie Me hace got cet 

If -jou save even one ton it means . > 

Ml Can — W^e aie woikmg as haul as we can to do that 

Ml Giiuiahi — As con Mill find lioni the papeis when the> aie published, 

"that IS ecen a good deal inoie Ihan the Tiiclian consumption Jt should not 
be so Do -^ou put it down all to incfhciencc 

il/i Can — I'o what else^* We do not get the full heat out of it That 
IS the only May Me can explain it 

Ml Gum ala — You get joui coal diiect liom the colheiies Is there no 
leakage between the woiks and yom colheiies 

Ml Can — ^Theie aie two oi tliiee mile?. 

Mr Giimala — I came across a case m which theie was a leakage of 
«bout 15 to 20 pel cent befoie it ecei leached the factory 
Ml Cair — I know of a bad case in Calcutta 
* Ml Gimoala — The point ceitainlv lecjuiies examination 
Mr Can — ^Yes 

Mr Oimoala — Supposing we weie to woik out a leasonable cost of pio- 
■duction in the countij', not with lefeience to any paiticulai factoiy at 
piesent, but a lepiesentatn^e lactoiy, should we be justified in taking 5,000 
tons of finished paper as the unit’ 

Ml Can — I should think it is cjuite a fan economic unit 
Ml Ginwala — Now supposing bamboo figuies turn out to be more favour- 
able foi the piaduction of papei in this countrv than grass oi an\ other 
mateiial, w^ould the Boaid be justified in taking the bamboo pulp as th? 
representative aiticle foi the purpose of judging wdiat the cost oight to be 
■of producing papei in this countiy 

Mr Can — It is clifiicult to sa-^ because bamboo would not make the same 
class of papei at piesent I won’t say whethei it would be bettei or worse 

Mr Gtmiala — Supposing that bamboo paper is capable of supplving all 
the leasonable i equirements ot the coimtr\, would not the Boaid he justi- 
fied in taking tne bamboo p<.ln as the basis of manufacture foi judging the 
cost of pioduction m this countiv? 

Ml Can — I imagine that if its effects ire beltei tlnn grass we shall ill 
he using it in a greatei degiea 

m2 
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Mr Gnnvah — The question is this fiom tlic couuti;y!s point of vicvt. 
Supposing glass pulp paper cannot be pioduecd nfc anything below Bs- oW a ton 
in the counliy wheicns all the paptn made of bamboo pulp costs Bs, 450, 
■nhy should the countiy pay Bs 50 inoioV Bliat is .>our ojnnion in that 
case? 

Ml Cart — I am not justified on this consideration to ask for protection 
on grass papei 

Prcstdeut — If the Board is sati'sfiod that the bamboo pioposition 's leollv 
good and the most '^atisfacton , eflicicnt and economical ^\n} of making paper 
m India, in that case >011 think ue aie justified m making our recomnienda- 
tions on the basis of bamboo? 

Ml Cat I — I think so 

Mr Ginivala ^ — notice one thing These figures arc uol m detail, but 
fiom A\hat one c’an see, if bamboo and giass pulps both' produce similar classes 
of paper, Ibeic mouIo not bo 100 m enough for ibe two Tlieie are so\eral 
kinds of papci which aio not n anufcitluied in this country. 

Mr Carr — The Sulphide pulp people at Home make good jiapers to tty 
and substituto foi ginss but still the grass mills aio diawing then supply from 
'Africa Glass is requued for <citniu demands As I said ^esterda^ 1 do 
not presume tnut 00 per cent of the mdustry will bo built on glass 

Mr Givivah — \\'liat sort of mniket is there now' that the Indian manu- 
factuiei can captuic — c 0 packing paper 8,000 tons roiigblv m 1922-23" 
Can the whole of that market be captured by tlio bamboo or the grass people? 

Mr. Carr — Giass would not do, but bamboo might Glass is too expen- 
fcive, wo can make them from juf>'* 

Mr Gtniiala — Then there is piiuting jiapei about 10,000 tons Of that f 
take it a good deal must be newspimt 

Ml Can — I tbiuk newspimt comes undei that 

Ml Gnucala — How' mueli of that w'ould you estimate foi newspaper? 

Ml Can — ]My own estimate is about 4 000 tons of news come 111 , but that 
>5 very much lowei than what JIi Mini told me yestelda^ They think 
that about 9,000 to 10,000 tons come in 

Mi (Jinuala — Wilting papei and emelopes — of those not mucli is manu- 
factured? 

Ml Carr — We have a slationeiy plant 

Mr Grnivala — ^W'ould the Indian manufactmei capture the whole of tins 
inaiket of 8,000 tons'’ 

HI? Can — Tlieie will alwa^s be people who would want Inghei classes 
of papei foi w'liting 

Mr Gtmvala — ^\\nietbei we take giass 01 bamboo, we must take the 
cbeapei mateiial to stait with as being good loi the coiintiy' Haidiig taken 
that the question aiises, when theie is alieady o maiket for the local product 
of 33,000 tons, how' much additional maiket this ludustiy can capluie In 
calculating the cost of pioduction we must take the bigger output 

Ml Cair — ^I made a calculation of 90 pei cent and I did answei the 
question 

Piestdcnt — ^You gave that figuie undoubtedly, but it does not seem to be 
justified unless you make some packing pajieis 

Ml Can — 'SVe do make them, but Jfi Ginwala asks whethei we can do 
it fiom glass Packing papeis cannot be made fiom glass It might be 
made fiom jute and other things and jiossibly fiom bamboo 

Ml Gimvala — ^Aie these costs of pioduction kept separately for different 
kinds of materials — Jute, hemp, lags and so on? 

Ml Can — ^We shall give j'oii the cost of each class of papei ^ 

Mr Kale — ^You say m ausw er to question 110 that the wAiiks cost or 1923 
was increased considerably by the low' output arising geneially from labour 


See Statement II {vii) 
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■woikmg slow I cannot undei stand what you mean Whj did laboui woik 
slow in that particulai year? Vv'as there any special reason? 

Mr Cav — Thev weie better in 1924 than they weie in 1923 and 1923 -was 
had as 1922 My opmion is what they are earning is in excess of their 
standard of living, and the lesult is that they do not attend regularly , and 
unless they' do attend regulaily we cannot have oiii machines lunning 
Things aie improvmg a bit possibly it is due to ciops having not been too 
^ood just in the immediate locality' uhich makes people keenei about money 
Mr Kale — It is a tempoiaiy cause? 

il/? Can — I do expect an inipiovenient, given an impioveinent in the 
standard of life 

Mr Kale — ^T\hll that lead to impio\ement in efficiency? 

Ml Gan — ^Yes 

M? ^ Kale — In the figuies that \ou have given in ansvei to quesiior 111, 
the last item is “ All othei items — Rs 21 ”, what is the coiiespondmg item 
an table IV? You have not given anything theie 
Mr Gan — ^It does not come in theie 

M'i Kale — Here you hav'e got all other items — ^liead office, inteiest, 
packing ‘‘ Es 21 ” 

Ml Gan — ^Backing comes undei 7 theie 

M'I Kale — And the othei expenses are eoveied ly Rs 21^ 

Ml Gan — Supei vision, etc , is tlieie 

Mr Kale — You mean that Rs 21 is distiibuted ovei the othei heads 
there in that table? 

Ml Gat r — I believe that is light 

Mr Kale — ^Vhth legaid to voui ordinaiv Cairent lepaiis you hope that 
theie will be a leduction Theie has been an mciease of 133 per cent between 
1917 and 1923 How do v'ou expect that theie will be a leduction? On what 
account will it be^ 

Ml Can — ^Piices*aie dioppmg a httle and the incidence will fall with the 
impiovement in outturn 

President — ^What I endeav'ouied to do was to obtain, on the basis of the 
figures you have given foi the vaiious items of overhead chaiges, a figuie foi 
a typical all-m cost We have taken Rs 480 a ton as what the w'orks cosr 
is likely to be - Woiking on an outturn of 8,000 tons and taking the working 
capital at Rs 15 lakhs as you hav'e given, if you d.vide that all Py' 3,000 tons 
I aiiiv'ed at the figuie of Rs 15 a ton as interest on woiking caintal in the 
all-in cost Have y'ou got any figuie? 

Ml Gan — That is about double of what v as paid cs inteiest last yeai 
Ptesident — ^What must be happening at present is pait ot vein woik- 
ing capital is provided from youi own lesouiees What you actupilv pay 
as interest has no paiticulai relation In one way oi anothei you are incurring 
this cost of.Rs 15 lakhs? 

Mr Gan — ^Yes 

Piesident — Depreciation I calculated roughly' at 6| pei cent n the figuies 
you have given as the present-dav cost of a mill having the same outturn, 
betw'een buildings and machmery at an all round rate and I arrived at a 
figuie of Rs 4# a ton as depieciation I have left out Ihe ageucv eommis- 
sion but head office expenses I take at Rs 10 a ton, that is i educing the 
head office expenses a httle you make Rs 9,000, I take it on Rs 80,000 
Manufactuiei’s profit I take at Rs 75 a ton That Inmgs the all-in cost to 
nomethmg like Rs 620 Is that anywheie near what you at presenr calculate 
your all-in cost? Is it in the light neighbourhood? 

Mr Gan — Oui piesent all-in cost is not as high as that 

President — ^The amount is a little higher because I have taken it on a 
higher output than you aie gettmg 

Mr Garr — ^It would be somewbeie near Rs 544 



Pic<ii(lrn{ — The point is this that on the hgme T took T aMP'erl at a finar 
total of Rs 620 a ton which i-, eqin\alcnt to Re 0.4-.> per pound Is what 
■\ou aie aiming at in making the pioposal of 21 pei cent (he avoiage puce 
01 something like that? 

Ml Cair — ^^’’ely much less tlian that 

Pickulcnf — Well, it docs not seem to me that 25 per rent m tlie hguie 
■)on ’^ouiself ha^e given is adequate Let me init it tln^ wti' What is the 
average puce },o\i are making? What would yon expect to get if the 25 per 
rent duf') is put on? 

Ml Can — I (ould not aiiswei that stiaight off It is i n.attei, of 
calculation 

Pirsulciii — It Is lathei nnpoitant Befoie >ou put foiwaid ,i jiaiticular 
leqiiest toi piotection >011 must he able to show what voii expect to get 

Ml Can — It is vei\ diiluult to sav We inav be taking 1 ceitaui pei- 
centage on pimting papci , we maj he taking a higgei peicentage on Ixula'nii, 

I am afiaid I cannot give von the aveiage piiee 

Picsidriii — Can vou tell us what is the aveiage jnice w’hi 11 vou would 
get loi each oi the clifteient kinds of papci? » 

Ml Cair — I have not consuleied that 

Ml (hnunla — On 0 factoij with an output of 5 000 tons what would you 
cousidei to be a leasonable amount of woiking capital? ^ 

Ml Can — ^1 ,\m a'laul I cannot sav that off-hand 

Ml Gum ala — Do 3011 think (i months tuinovci will he a loasouable amount? 

Ml (\in — I should think so 

Ml Gimiolii — \gents’ coniimssion jou liace t.iken as 15 pei cent of 
couise tlieie aie uiuisu.il ciicumstances hut wliat would voii coiisidei as the 
noinial amount^ 

Ml Can — 10 pei cent 

Ml Gniiuthi — How is it calculated? We find in some cases it is caf- 
ciilatecl without making .illowaiue ten depieciation 

2 /) (’an — That is given in answei to question 126 

Ml Giiniala — It that is 1 tan way of calculating agents’ commission,. 
iK pieciation and inteiest on debentuies has to be paid m any case, has it not? 

Ml Can — Yes 

Ml Gum ala — I would like to know what is the peicentage of net piofits. 

Mr Can — In papei mills’ 

Ml Glim ala — Take business geneially 

il/; Can — A good many of the concerns get commission on revenue ' 10 
pel cent cm piofit foi coal coinpames is geneial 

Ml Kale — Will -^ou please tell us something moie about this 5 pei cent 
moie “ being paid owing to the managing agents having saved the Company 
fiom liquidation ” and so on? Is it lemuneiation foi the actual capital that 
>'as iiiOMcled bj the managing agents’ 

Ml Can —Two mills had just been liquidated and oin mill was going in 
exactly the same dii action We put up the scheme to the shaieholdeis and 
then attitude was such that theie was no othei way of saving it unless w'e 
piovided the money oui selves and we did so on ceitain teims_and one of the 
terms was 5 per cent cxtia on piofits 

Ml Kale — So that is foi saving the Company fiom luiii’ Is it saving 01 
is it mteiest on capital‘s 

Ml Cair —KVe get no inteiest on capital 
. Ml V Kale — The interest you had to paj' 111 getting the capital’ What 
was the service that vou lendeiecl to the Companv’ 

i/r Can — We supplied the capital, took ujr the debentuies and supplied" 
working capital 
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Pic-^iiltid — tluul ifc IS lathei imiioilant that we should kuoT^ ^^hat is the 
total amount the managmg agents have dla^^n m coinnnssion 
Ml Can — ^In how many Aeais? 

Picsuleui — It IS most convenient to have it «iuce the tune of leoiganization, 
that is 1004, because 15 pei cent is an uinisuall}* high late 

Ml Can — T will send 5011 the infoimatiou 

XT — Cl Alar roii PnoTrcnox 

Picndcnt — I am not quite sme that T undeistaiid what -^ou say in answ'er 
to questions 133(o) and (b) ^.ftei all 13d(a) is meiely tins that the paper 
mdustiv IS not one of the industiies A\hem laige scale pioduction means 
econoiiTj I gathei that aou do not think it 1 
Ml Can — ISlo 

Picndcnt — That is to say, assuming thgt ,5,000 tons is an economic unit 
of pioduction, jou would not gam veiy much m economy if -^oii had a laigei 
factoiv with an oiitimt of 10, 1,5 01 20,000 tons 

Ml Can — J should think that oiiis is an economic unit 

Picsulciit — In (h) >00 say “We do not think the siqiply of all India’s 
loquiiements fiom Indian manufaetuieis is a piaetical pioiiosition ’’ Is that i 
geneial statement applicable to all industiies 01 is it applicable only to the 
papei industi ) ? 

Ml Can — To the papei ludustiA 

Pi aid cut —On the othei hand j'ou say “ Theie is no leason why we should 
not jncduce 00 pei cent of oui lequiiements 

Ml Can — That is light I think it can be "oiked up to that Piobably 
m coiiise of time the whole need of the touutn can be supplied 
Prrvdcni — Why is At not a piactical pioposition"^ 

Ml Can — It IS not so foi the immediate futuie 

Picsideni — TIo you think 00 pei cent is a piactical proposition? 

Ml Can — I think tliat can be aiiauged foi 

Picsidciit — You say “ The papei mdustiy seems to be peculiaily suitabl 
*^01 Indian economic conditions, m so fai that the laige pioportion of labom 
used 111 its production, fiom the collection of law materials to the handling 0 / 
the finished pioduce lequiies no skill, while the skilled labouieis lequii'e no 
• exceptional qualifications 111 the way of physique ’’ On the othei hand you 
tell us that jou have been unable to make any progress m 20 years in leducing 
\ )ui European labour In so fai as that is due to insupeiable difficulties, 
it IS evidence that the jiaiiei mdustiy is not well-suited to Indian economic 
tronditions 

Ml Can — I mean tlieie is not the supjily of people who could do the 
supei vision in this mdustiy as m the case of a gieat many other industries 
a»t niesent 

Pirsideni — Aii’^ mdustiy m which no piogiess was made m 20 -^eais m 
that diiection must foi the same leason be unsuitable to India 
Ml Can — Does this conclusion apply to Jute^ 

Pic‘iidcnt — It ma\ be that theie aie disadvantages 111 these industries 
nhidi aie counteibalanced by veiy laige advantages on the other side, but these 
hie not befcije me as they have not appealed for assistance All I am pointing 
out to 5011 IS that if you have not been able to make any piogiess m 20 >eais, 
me mfeieiice that can be drawn is that theie is something in the industry 
which jS not quite suited to Indian conditions 

Mr Cair — It is onty with regard to the 14 hands out of 1,200 we emjiloy 
The othei s have piov^ecl themselves enunentlv suited All oui machmemen are 
Indians It is only the suiiei vision that is Euiopean 

President, — But look how expensive the supeivisioii is 
Tifi Gan — It is Es 24 a ton < 
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President — Tlie laefc is susceptible of other explanation but still it is a 
point to be boine in mind Then ’\ou say m answci to question 136 that 
*' We consider piotective duty should he imposed on all classes of paper ” and 
the leason jou assign is that if that is not done ceitain lands of paper, 
aenspnnt foi instance, would bo used, if they iieie left out, foi puiposes foi 
which Indian manufaotuied paper is at present used Well, I, think iihat 
50 U aie chiefly concerned about is that protective dut-y should be imposed on 
pll the Ion valued papeis, but you would not be so much concerned if it were 
merely proposed to exempt bank papeis and high class papers of that kind 
Mr Gair — We aie making medium hank paper and they would ceifcainlj 
do for the highest class of bank papeis and they are improxmg 

President — I am going on the answer giien yesterda 3 ’ that high class 
papeis, for which linen lags would he lequiied, could not be made in India 
Mr Carr — That is so 

President — Lei us assume an enqiiny was made and it was ascertained 
Quite cleail-y what was made or was hkch to he made in India and that 
ceitaiu kinds of paper — the highest class of paper — were found not likely to be 
made in India, would it really affect xou if these were left out? 

Ml. Cair — I don’t think so 

Picsidcnt — Tlieiefore wdiat you are mainly concerned with is that none 
of the cheapei papers should lie left out^ 

Mr Carr — Yes, the jiapeis that w'e can make 

Fi evident — Now heie you paiticiilaih ask that p.ipeis that aou cannot 
make should be included 

Mr Can — Kew'spnnt, jes 

PiesMent — The geneial pimciple that we have followed so far in the Tariff 
Board is that we did not considei it advisable to put protective duties on articles 
wdiicli aie not pioduced, 01 aie not likely to be pioduced, in this country 
On the othei hand, we have admitted the piinciple in the case of oui steel 
enquirj' that piotechve duties should be placed on articles which compete with 
aiticles made in India, even though they themselves aie not made For 
instance wiought non bais aie not made in this countiy, neieitheless we 
proposed a dutj on them, because at a ceitain price they would be able to 
compete with steel bais What we say about newspimt is analogous to that 
But if the diffeience in puce to the newspapc's became something very serious, 
and if they weie able to show' that the lesult might necessitate leiy serious 
change in the conditions uudei w'liich they weie published, how' is the Taiiff 
Board to meet a question of that kind? Aftei all it is a difficulty, because it is 
possible that a fiighei duty on nevspimt might leiv seiioush affect the 
conditions of publication 

Ml CaiT — Not of newspapers 
Pichidcnt — It might 
Ml oan — Not by 10 pei cent 

Pirsident — It is surely foi them to answei that I must ask you to pioceed 
on the assumption that it might affect them xVftei all it is foi them t-o tell 
us wdiat the effect w'ould be I do not know wdiat the effect is going to be, 
but would it not be necessaiy to weigh one inteiest against tlie other? 

Mr Can — Yes 

Picsidcnt — Supposing we laised the duty' on eveiy class of paper to 25 pel 
cent leaving newspimt at 15 pei cent , foi w'haf puiyioses do you think it 
would be used foi which it is not used at piesent^ 

Mr Can — As sciap papei, the cheapest papei in the bazai, cheapest 
punting and things of that sort 

President — Do you happen to know what the piesent price of new'sprint ib? 

Ml Can — I do not know the bazai puce 

President — ^MTiat we aje getting at is this Let ns take it this w'ay Is 
new'spuut m the bazar to-da,v actually cheapei than the kinds of paper that 
you think might be used? 
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Air Carr — I don’t think sprint can be had in baeai to-day I 
think it comes in leels 

Air Gimcala — Not necessaiily Of couise big people ^\ho haie got lotary 
presses must have it in reels, but the ordinary piintmg pi ess get it fiom the 
bazar 

Air Carr — am afraid I do not know 

President — think it is up to the manufactuieis of papei, if they appiehend 
this consequence to follow, to compare prices and shou uhat the effect would 
be It IS not enough foi jou to say in a general waj that you think it will 
happen 

Air Carr — can give you the c i f puce 

President — ^What I w'ant to know is, the present puce of certain papers 
made in India is so much, the present juice of newsprint is so much If the 
duty on ceitain kinds of paper is laised we shall be able to get a slightly higher 
price for our paper so that diffeience betw'een oui puce and newsprint will be 
so much I want this sort of mfoimation I w'ant to know exactly w^hat the 
duty is going to mean to you 

Air Carr — Newsprint is 2]c? as against S\d 

Air Gtntiala — ^There is a diffeience of about a jienny? 

Mr Carr — Yes 

President — I think it is desiiable that you should develop that a bit moie 
Tour view maj be couect, but you have got to give us more evidence 

Then, in answer to question 140 you say “ We trust our various lejilies 
have made it clear that the paper industry’s petition for protection is based 
on the question of dumpmg and consequently has nothmg to do with the years 
it has been established ” From what you said yesterday I gathered that was 
your case, but I must add that apart from this one answ^er and apart from 

youi oral examination yesterday, I should not have gathered from your 

representation that that was your position because it amounts to almost an 
abandonment of the attempt to justify your case for protection The principle 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission definitely did contemplate the development 
of an industry to a larger and larger extent as time w^ent on to supply the 
needs of the country That is the kind of industry they were thinking of 
I admit that you have in some of y^our answers tried to prove that your 
industry satisfies these conditions, but lieie you aie almost going back upon 
it After all, if your case is that it is onlv dumping that vou hare to 

feai, ^ou must produce a great deal of evidence about dumping 

Mr Can — That has not been raised at all in the questionnaire 

President — ^Even in your original representation theie is not much evidence 

Air Can — "We have got invoices to .show what might be called an unfair 
competition 

President — I might put it this w ay not because I w ant you to develop this 
side You are at perfect liberty to give us any more information on this side 
which you can, but I rather w'ant to explain the way' I look at it Fust of all 
it has got to be established that the protection of an industry is m the 
national interests Once that is established, it does not '^eem to me to matter 
what IS the precise reason of the necessity or how' the need for protection has 
arisen That seems quite a subsidiary' -point But the main point is w'hetliei 
protection is lustified If it is, it has got to be given, whateiei the cause of tfte 
low prices That is the sort of general way in which we have been tackling 
the problem However, if you think that vou can give us any more infor- 
mation about dumpmg, we shall be glad to have it Personally I don't regard 
it as a very important side of the case 

Ah Carr — No 

President — ^In your last answer vou sav ” We see no conflict between the 
claims foi piotection of naoer and of pulp although the latter is law niaternl 
to the foimei we feel that our aiguments in favour of protecting the paper 



jndustiy aaouW be eonsideiaWy weakened weie we tb'^bject to the mciease 
of dutj on 2)ulp ’ It.will laise }oui cost if a duty is mijiosed on pulp 

Ml Cair — It will make us change fiom impoited pulp to indigenous pulp 
Piesidcnt — Supposing this duty were put on — and it could only be imposed 
on the basis that the Board, the Go\einment ot India and the Legislature w’^ere 
satisfied that the bamboo proposition was a sound pioposition — it w'ould make 
you change to bamboo pulf) Would you make joui own pulji from bamboo, 
01 would jou piuchase it fiom somebody else? 

‘Mi Can — ^^Ve should probably make oui own 

PiCHideni — Well, the difficulty to me is that jou get to the paradoxical 
state of affairs Directly the dutj is jiut on, theie will be nobody to jiuichase 
pulji in India You will all be making -^oui own What is the good of the 
duty? 

M't Cair — I have tried to explain that it seems to me to be unieasonable 
to ask foi a 25 jiei pent duty on iiajiei and allow' the Sw'edish pulp to enter 
the country freely 

Picsidcnt — This is what 3-011 say “ Protected paper and fiee jiulp would 
likely lead to the establishment of a pajiei industry based on toieign materials, 
and this is not in the interests of the eointi3' ” Does not tins rather giwe 
away the whole case foi grass'^ It is actually cheaper to manufactiiie paper 
out of imiiorted pulp and compete successfclly 

M) Gtimala — If a protectne duty is put on paper and if pulp is allowed 
to enter tire country' free of duty', it niay be more remunerative for the foreign 
manufacturer to manufacture Ins paper out of the imported material in this 
country 

Pi evident — If he could do that successfully, that must mean that grass is a 
very expensive material 

Ml Ginwala — If jrapei is inotected? 

Ml Can — I have said what it seems to me must follow from any protection. 
You are tiansfeiimg your competition from the impoited finished product to 
the law' material m the country If you iiiotect papei, there will be an 
exiiansion of the industry and there will be competition foi the raw' material 
ni the country' 

Picsidcnt — I am afraid I don’t quite follow' 

j\// Can — If you inotect the industry heie, there will be more concerns 
started uii and that will lead to comjietition for the lavi material So, vve 
escajie connietition in finished [iioducts to some extent at the puce of increased 
comjietition for law materials 1 don’t see how we can get away from that 
Piaidciif — On that basis grass is, 01 will become, much moie expensiv'e 
Ml Can — It does not mean that vie will always be using grass 
Picsidcnt — Ml Gmwala told you that wo would be justified subject to 
eeitain conditions in treating the case for piotectiou as dependent mainly on 
the utilisation of bamboos in India, and I am ready getting at the same jioint 
Loin another angle 

Ml Can — I agieed to it yesterday' When Mr Gmwala mentioned that 
point V ester day I lemeinbei saying that we never thought that we would be 
able to build ujr a huge industry on grass 

Picsidcnt — You ask at the end of your answer that, if it is decided to levy 
a duty on pulp such duty may not come into effect for a period of two yeais 
At the outset theie would be nobody to sell pulp and it would take some time 
to put up the necessaiy works foi incieasmg the siqrply of bamboo pulp The 
lesult ot putting .1 rliitv on imported pulp would be to expedite the develop- 
ment oi the bamboo pulp industiv', but not on the basis of establishing an 
indnstiv which did nothing but make pulp That would be the ultimate 
efiect The immediate effect would be to inciense the costs of Indian pajiei 
m.inufac'tuiei s 

Mr Carr — If yon give us a piotection cf 25 per cent we >5hould probably 
be letuimng i per cent It would not give us a protection of m6re than 21 per 
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cent It jou put 20 pei cent dut^ on pulp 'wliich is one-fifth of oui law 
inateiial, that ^\ould,plactlcally ineiease oui cost bj 4 jn?! cent 

Piesulcnt — The point that lequiies veiy caieful examination is this Aftei 
all to put an iinpoit duty on a commoditj iihicli is not pioduced and sold in 
India IS unusual As iai as I know no economic boofe deal with facts of that 
kind It is lathei a paiadovical case It might opeiate in quaint and 
unexpected wajs 

Ml Can — Does it not stand the steel analogy ? 

Piesidcnf — I have brought m my steel analogy m the case wheie yo» 
propose to put a duty on newsjnmt pajiei , because it might compete with the 
kind of paiiei which ^ou manulactuie Both newspimt and youi papei aie at 
piesent and wall be in the futuie bought and sold in India But the point 
I am making is that nobody will sell and nobodv will pin chase pulp Each 
manufactuiei will make it foi his own use 

Ml Can — ^Theie is a possibility ot export tiade from India m bamboo- 
pulp 

Piesulcnt — If export is possible, it is wholl-^ needless to put an import duty 
on pulp 

Ml Gan — Even alter the fust two jeais^ 

Ml Ginwala — With regard to the question of raw mateiials I w^ant to be 
peifectly clear You don’t lay emphasis ^.n the protection of paper manu* 
tactuie out of a particular raw mateiial 

Ml Can — ISlo 

Ml Gimeala — If the Board find that the onlj law maleiial which satisfies 
all the conditions is bamboo, will you agree to the Board recommending the 
protection ot paper on the basis of the cost of pioduction of paper from 
bamboo 

Ml Can — No I thought you said on no paiticular material 

Ml Gtnwala — Supposing we found that bamboo was the only practical 
proposition, and that no other material which the paper manufacturers use 
can produce pajiei as cheaply as bamboo, what is your position? 

Ml Can — You are simply saying that there is nothing better m India than 
bamboo That would stop all jn ogress 

Ml Gnucala — Win ^ 

Ml Can — If you only protect paper made from bamboo it would stop 
all progress 

Piesulcnt — Ml Ginwala is not suggesting that only paper made fiom bamboo 
should be subject to piotectne dutv 

Ml Can — That was what I understood 

Piesulcnt — What he means is that the measure of piotection should be 
ascertained on the basis of the use of paper made from bamboo 

Ml Gan — I do admit that 

Ml GimiaJa — ith regard to Question 133 what we meai’i is that in 
industries production on a large scale leads to a reduction m the cost of 
production 

Ml Can — Yes 

Ml Gmioala — If you combine the two processes in one place, that is to 
saA if you manufactuie pulp and yrapei at the same place, 1 can quite con- 
cene that ecoiioniv may not he possible by meieh mci easing the output, but 
supposing pulp IS pioduced in the Mcmity' of the law mateiiil- as it is done 
in some other counti les — supposng you youiself went to Burma and estab- 
lislied a pulp factoii ind made pulp only and brought it down to anothei plate 
wheie roll could conieit it into papei — would not that lead to economy 

Mr Carr — Tlieie is the question of freight and capital thaigos, also* 
super MSion and laiious other' things 
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Mi Ginnala — Suppo';ing you manufactine joinself pulp at Cuttack on a 
'very large scale and bring it up to Calcutta where -you Jia\e a factory to 
-^conveit it into pajier, w'ould it not be more economical? 

Mr Carr — It would depend on capital charges and various other thingi 
If you are going simply t(T make pulp m Cuttack and make it into paper ar 
^Calcutta, it is a question whether you will take it to Calcutta as dry or 
^W'et pulp 

Mi Gimvala — I couli not tell you that 
, Mr Can — That is a matter for eonsideiation 

Mr Gtiiwala — That is the way in which the industry has expanded ui 
many countries ' 

Mr Can — Generally the pulp and paper industries are separate. 

Mi Ginnala — ^Take the case of England In tlie case of Esparto paper 
she imports grass Jn the case of wood pulp she finds it cheapei to import 
pulp AVhy should not India do tlie same? 

Ml Can — I have not considered that point 

Mr Gimvala — I wanted to know whether that would not be cheapei 

Piesidcnf — In the same connection in the case of Scandinavian mills I 
take it that they aie luii by electricity In Jndia it may not be possible 
-ahvays to use dectric power, except in localities like the Western Ghats If the 
question of coal comes in, then the proposition which Mi Gmwala is putting 
ito you becomes much more difficult and that is the aspect of the case wluch 
.you might, wdiile thinking it over, keep in view, how far Indian conditions 
.admit of the separation of pulp manufacture from paper manufacture You may 
have considered it in connection wuth the Cuttack plan which has not material- 
ised, but that aspect of the case must almost certainly have been considered 
youi people when they considered whcthei they would make pulp at 
Cuttack 01 at Ranigunge 

Mr GtmoaJa — Is it not the opinion of experts that the manufacture of pulp 
IS a better commercial proposition on the whole than paper, only' ■> because 
>tlie chances of exporting paper aie smaller than exporting inilp? 

Ah Can ■ — I think that the majority of Government experts generally' 
take paper prices as a level for showing the return 

Air GimiaJa — What I meant w'as that the export of pulp was a more 
••oommercial proposition for India in the future than the export of jiaper 
Piesident — That is looking a long way ahead 
Air Can — Quite 

Air Gmuala — Theie has always been at least a penny difference between 
4he newsprint price and the lower grades of printing paper 

Ah Can — At least I should say' before the war they used to get it at 
■about 1/10 m then godow'ns 

Ah Gimvala — ^It did not very much lead to the substitution of newsprint 
Joi oidinaiy' punting paper? 

Ah Can — ^No 

I 

Ah Ginnala — ^Whv do y'ou anticipate that a difference of 10 per cent, 
which would he about thiee pies, would lead to moie substitution? 

Mi Cai r — If you put a piotective dutv on paper , it w ould put the prices 
mp Directly the prices go up, the fiist thing that the consumer does is to see 
xi'hethei he can save on papei and he goes for a woise quality' 

Air Gimvala — So far it has not had that effect Theie has been a big 
maigin 

Ah Can — That is shewn in oui sales Firms and companies go for a 
dower quality of papei Take even Government They cut down the quality 
.ef the paper trying to economise ' 

Ah Ginnala — As legaids biggei new-spapei^ the' do then own importing? 

Ah Can — They get faiouiable rates 
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Ml (hnuala — ^crnaculal Press I think, nse very often eithei locally 
made papei, so that there is a veiy small percentage left, oi they use the neM's- 
paper print which is got in the bazai 

Mt Can — I think so As far as bazai conditions aie concerned, I am 
not a closely informed w itness 

Mr Ginuala- — I have heard it stated that you cannot substitute newsprint 
very laigely for piiiiting papei 

Mr Carr — It non’t last long 

Mr Ginn ala — Most of the printed mattei is expected to be pieseived It 
IS not likeh that a man would nse newsprint 

Ml Carr — Ko 

Ml Ginttala — It maj be u^ed foi hand bills and tlungs of that kind 

Mr Carr — Yes 

Mr Gmivala — ^^Vlth legard to yom answer to Question 137 you have not 
made any pioposal as to what the Tariff Boaid would do if it was m existence 
You simply say that the Taiiff Board will oe in existence to receive representa- 
tions I 

Ml Cair — AVe do not know the conditions that may arise 

Mr Ginn ala — Ha^e you followed what they have done in the case of^steel? 
They ha\e gnen power to the Governor General to \ary the amount if the 
industi^' does not get protection which it is intended that it should get 

Ml Can — ^IVheii we wiote tins we simply had in our mind the big 
debacles in exchange ^\hlch might make it necessaiy foi us to go to you 

President — ^Theie is this difficulty It is quite definitely assumed in the- 
scheme of offsetting duties that was adopted in the last Bill that it should be- 
possible to ascertain the price of the imported article It is an extremely 
difficult thing to ascertain in the case of paper 

Mr Carr — ^Take our own mills We ha\e six or seven kinds of paper- 
varying from Es 400 to 800 a ton An average would not apply efficiently for- 
the difference is so big 

Ml Gtnwala — ^Ybth regard to Question 141, is it not inevitable that, if 
pajier is protected in this countiy, pulp also must be protected? The idea or 
protection is that you should use indigenous materials 

Mr Can — In order to conform to the Tariff Board’s requirements the duty- 
on imlp seems to me to be a coiollary 

Mr Gtnwala — Otherwise, as you pointed out, foreign firms may establish 
factories and use foreign pulp and convert it into j^aper, so that, w'hen the- 
piice of paper goes up in consequence of protection, they will reap the full’ 
advantage They are domg it m the case of matches It remains to be seen; 
how far they are going to succeed 

Then you say that the duty on pulp should not be imposed for two years 

Ml Carr — Give us time to get the mills in order to use indigenous materials^ 
and it wall save any increased struggle 

Mr Gtmvala — Supposing paper gets protection and no step is taken to 
protect pulp, the question of vested interests and things of that kind may 
arise 

President — I think what Mr Ginwala contemplates is that legislation wnll 
be passed giving power to the Governor General in Council to give effect to the 
increased duty on pulp by notification after time has been given to the manu- 
factuieis to prepare 

Mr Cair— That is right 

Mr Ginwala — That of course is the same thing 

Pi csrl xnt — ^It would w am the industiiee 

Ml Carr — It would enable the imlp manufacturers to go ahead. 
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Ml hair — Ab ief,'ai(lb ■^oui ansuei to Que'^tion 138 about the handicap 
you are suffeuii" fiom m the niattci of imiioit clut\, height, etc , that is a 
handicap fioni uliicli ^oll aie cuffenng J3ut \\ill it not happen that some mills 
in Boinba\ will cater foi that niaihct? 

Mr Can — Ab I said, if piotecHion came in, Me should sell oui output much 
neaiei oiu null and Uonib l^ Mould dia" then supplies fiom mills neai at hand 
Ml hah — That is Mliat 1 am ponilmg out 

Mr ('an — That soonis to me to be the natiiial lesult of protection 
Pir'.Klriil — Theie aic \aiious allegations made against 3011 m the lepiesenta- 
tion from John iJichinson \ Co 0 lia\e no tune to ask 3011 questions on that 
11 30U like, 3 Oil can please send us a note 

Ml (’nil — 1 shall send it to \ou lioin C'akiitt.i ^ 

^ See f^tateiuent IJ (i/n) 
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Witness No. 4 

The Titaghur Paper Mills Company^ Limited, Calcutta. 

A — ^WElTTtN 

Statement 1 — liephes to quest icnnaii e f^orn the Titoghui Popei Mills Com- 
pany, Limited, dated 25th June 1924 

With lefeience to oui lettei of yestei day’s date, we now enclose two 
fail copies of oui questioniiaiie leplies 

With lefeience to Question 131, we have decided that the pait of the 
leply IV Inch was typed on a sepaiate slip “ Continuation fioin 131 ” should 
not he published and that we should prefei to give the infoiination orally. 
Please, theiefoie, detach the slips fiom the leplies already sent j’^ou and 
letuin them to us as soon as possible 

If oui leplies to the questioniiaiie aie to he punted we should prefer 
to see a pi oof befoie the final ordei to punt is given so that we should have 
the oppoitunity to make any levisions which aie necessaiy and to decide, 
finally wdiethei it w^ould be advisable to publish all the figuies which we have 
given in oui replies 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 

I Introductory 

1 The Titaghui Paper Mills weie fiist established as a small mill in the 
5 ear 1882 It is a public legisteied Company 

2 It IS difficult to ascertain the exact piopoition of Capital in the Com- 
pany held by Indians, owing to the piactice of holding sciip on blank tians- 
fei but fioiii 1 egisti ations which hav’^e been made, and fioni other sources 
of infoimatioii we would estimate the piopoition to be about 70 pei cent 
The Company have tliiee Indian Directois on the Boaid 

The supeiioi management is impoited, as it is necessaiy to have men 
in touch with the newest methods employed in Euiope and Ameiica in this 
industiv, but nniiy of the higher suboidinate posts in the mill aie filled 
by Indians tiained in oui Woiks, and the Chemists aie almost entirely 
Indians Also, this industrj is one which lequires a man •to be trained from 
a veiy eaih’ age in a piactical manner in mills and theie is no class of 
educated Indian tiaiiied in this way av'ailable 

3 The Coinpau 5 ’ manufactui es pulp for its own lequiiements onl\, other- 
wise it IS eiitiielv occupied in the manufactui e of paper 

4 The Titaghui Papei Mill commenced to manufactui e papei in the year 
I8S-i and has been extended at vaiious peiiods, the last additions to machines 
havung been made m the vear 1905 

The Kankinaia ]Mill coinmenced to manufactui e papei about the year 
1894 and was taken ovei by the Titaghui Papei Mills in the yeai 1903 

j The two nulls tof^ethei aie at piesent equipped foi the manufacture of — 
(a) 17/18 000 tons pulp annually for oui»el\e‘5 
(?») 20,000 tons iiapei annualK all vai’eties 
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(a) From our records the actual outputs were 

as follows — 

* 


Tons 

1911 

• 

16,415 

1912 

* 

17,052 

1913 

• 

17,024 

1914 

• 

18,451 

1915 


19,595 

1916 


20,719 

1917 

• 

20,078 

1918 

* 

23,096 

1919-20 


18,970 

1920-21 


18,018 

1921-22 


15,750 

1922-23 


13,312 

1923-24 


16,586 


(&) No pulp has been manufactured for sale 

7 The mills are situated, one at Titaghur and the other at Kankinara, on 
the Eastern Bengal Railway 

(a) Reasonably so The areas have been developed from the centre 

where the mills are 

(b) Yes, with coal 

(c) The whole of India is the market for aU paper mills 

(d) Paper mill skilled labour is sufficient having grown up around the 

mills where they are, and having been taught and developed 
with them For the supply of unskilled labour the two sites 
are suitable 

In selecting the site of a paper mill in India it is necessary that it should 
be as far as possible central to its markets and its raw materials, with a 
plentiful supply of clean fresh water all the year round Proximity to coal 
or other fuel is also essential, and the vicinity of a sea port for the import 
of materials and machinery and the export of finished product by coastal 
routes 

8 Approximately the percentage is as follows — 

Per cent 

White printings 50 'i This is a geneial figuie and subject 

Writings 20 > to some alteiation accoiding to 

Browns, badamis and news 30 ) the demands of the maikets 

9 (a) Writings, printings and wrappings 

(b) We manufactuie some lines which can be classified as good though 
there is an importation of some small quantities of special papers such as 
ledger papers and hand-made wiitings for the manufacture of which special 
mills cater in Europe, and with which Indian mills do not compete Our 
grades would be classified by the trade on the whole as medium, which is 
what the trade generally demand, and are similar to the productions of the 
average mill in Europe, and such as are used for general purposes 10 per 
■cent may be classed as special qualities The Titaghur Mills are equipped 
to make all kinds of paper, both good, medium and even inferior, though the 
tendency is steadily to improve and make better class papers, with the 
exception of the very high grade papers mentioned above 

10 Yes We are compelled to manufacture a large variety in order to 
meet competition offered by the importers, and owing to there being an 
insufficient number of miUs in the country to admit of specialising in qualities 

N 



and interdealing on the British sj'stem while as ' a whole catering for all 
kinds in demand Specialisation tends to reduce cost of manufacture, and 
this will, no doubt, be naturally evolved if the industry is encouraged The 
Indian manufacturer is certainly at a disadvantage while conditions compel 
individual mills to produce so many different kinds and the lemedy can only 
come wi^h the expansion of the industry Also the Government Departments 
require’ a large number of different kinds 

11 The Titaghur Mills manufacture their pulp by the soda process. 


II Raw Materials 
(a) Primary 

12 br^e ’pTimary raw materials used in Titaghur Mills are Sabai grass, 
imported woodpulp, rags, and waste paper 

13 Working at the full capacity of the plant, which is the object neces- 
sarily in view, the mills could consume about 30,000 tons annually of Sabai 
grass, 5/6,000 tons of imported woodpulp, and 4,000 tons of rags and waste 
paper as required, according to the grades of paper made 

Owing to the competition of imported papers we are only now consuming 
at the rate of 24,000 tons grass, ivith other raw materials' in proportion 

14 

Grass 45 cwts — 1 ton pulp 

Rags 30 cwts — 1 ton pulp 

Woodpulp 1| tons into papei 

15 26^ cwts unbleached pulp to give 1 ton paper 

16 As regards Sabai grass, the estimate can only be appioximate 

At present the mills have developed the sources of supply as far as 
economically possible to enable them to manufacture in competition with 
imported papers There are, however, some 11/12 lacs maunds in our fields 
provided it paid to work out the additional quantity, which at present it does 
not Undoubtedly furtliei supplies could be found 'and made available by^ 
further investigation and by going further into present fields at a liigher 
cost for collection The present necessity for the mills, however, owing to the 
piessuie of competition is to reduce costs for raw^ mateiials wherever possible 
This statement refeis to the aieas worked by the present mills and as 
regards other Provinces we have not sufficient definite information to make 
a statement Importation of woodpulp is dependent upon the cost of col- 
lection and conversion of other raw' materials in proportion to the varying 
prices of the pulp offered from Europe As regards rags and waste paper, 
the limit on the Eastern side of India has been reached, both as legards 
quantities of supply and the cost 

17 The Titaghur Paper Mills draw their supplies of 3abai grass from 
Sahebgunge, Rewa, Nepal and the United Provinces The areas from W'hich 
we obtain our grass supplies are as foflow'S — 

Western Circle in the United Provinces Approx 

Nepal ' Approx 

Sahebgunge (Bihar and Onssa) and 
Eastern Circle (United Provinces) Approx 


11 lacs maunds. 


4 lacs maunds. 

3 lacs maunds 

4 lacs maunds. 


Total 
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Average distances from collecting areas to mills are . — 

Miles 

Western Glide 920 

Nepal . 580 

Sahebgunge and Eastern Circle . 230 

18 Supplies are cut and collected under contract Means of tiansport 
employed between the fields and despatching stations are coolies, carts, camels 
, and bullocks Fiom, despatching stations to mills by rail Average distances 
between field areas and despatching stations and on to mills are — 



Field Aieas 

To Mills 


Miles 

, Miles 

Western Circle 

20 

' 900 

Nepal 

30 

550 

Sahebgunge 

18 

212 

19 Royalty is a fixed amount 

and IS payable yearly ii respective of the 

quantity of grass extracted from the Western and Eastern Circles and Nepal 
The Sahebgunge aiea royalties are paid by the contractor who supphes to 

the mills from this area 

Yearly 



Rs 


Western Circle 

77,500 

Goverpment royalty. 

Western Circle 

1,00,000 

Salami 

Nepal 

80,000 

Nepal 'Durbar 

Eastern Circle 

10,251 

to Government 


' 20 In 1913-14, we' did not work any grass aieas, but purchased our total 
requirements -from sundry conti actors at Rs 1-12 pet ciot delivered mills 
Piguies available for season 1922--23 on a very curtailed consumption of an 
abnormally small working owing to renovations at mills are as under — 

(a) Royalty — 

Western Circle 2,463 tons (J of full woi king) — Rs 63-15 pei ton 
Nepal 4,255 tons of full working) — ^Rs 20-7-6 pei ton 

Sahebgunge 7,637 tons — Rs 3-6 per ton 

but on a full working capacity of 3 lalihs of maunds each aiea the figures 
would be — 

Western Circle Rs 14-3-1 per ton 

Nepal Rs 8 per ton 

(t) Approximately labour employed by Titaghur Mills in all the areas 
16,000 hands 

(c) Freight by road from field to despatching station, ‘Rs 15-4 pei ton 
_ By rail from despatching station to mill — average over all areas, 
Rs 13-8 per ton 

{d) Miscellaneous (cutting, baling, supei vision, buildings, etc ) (the 
average royalty of Rs 19 per ton for 1922-23 is included in this 
figuie), Rs 31-4 per ton 

21 To cut and export as much grass as possible and no other forest 
produce 

' The cessation of cutting and collection in April is great difficulty and t 
would assist the mills if the Forest Department could give a longer time 
This would relieve the pressure of collection consideiably ,and would conse- 
quently < reduce costs over, all, and avoid what generally happens, viz , the 
leaving of- a certain quantity of cut grass in the forest which cannot be 

N 2 
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collected in time This would also have the effect of increasing the yield 
from the. areas under work in each j’ear 

With legard to royalties as regards the United Provinces in view of the 
fact that apart from the Paper Trade Sabai is very largely a waste product 
in the forests, we are of opinion that the royalties might reasonably be 
reduced to at least half If the practice of annual burning of grass clumps 
could be permitted it would undoubtedly help to improve yield and keep 
down weeds among the grass 

22 Taken as a whole when care and attention is given to the grass fields, 
there should be no maiked deterioration This entails annual weeding of 
the grass clumps when glowing and to make this woithwhile long term Leases 
are essential This has been a difficulty in Sahebgunge but with careful 
attention, under the conditions outlined and with careful cutting, it is our 
opinion that there should be no Heed to anticipate deterioration in the 
quality or quantity 

23 The mills are now drawing Sabai glass from larger areas than before 
the war owing to the following reasons — 

(a) The increase which took place during the war, and which has still 

been maintained to some extent since, in the price of imported 
woodpulp 

(b) The consequent competition among the mills for the supply of Sabai, 

and other materials 

(c) The necessity for establishing an assured supply of raw materials, 

at a more or less stable cost, in the hands of the mills, outside 
of dependence upon contractors, who would naturally laise their 
price with the rising prices of other raw materials In this 
connection it must be remembered that there is no regular market 
for these materials, such for instance as there is for ]ute which 
would give the mills an opportunity of buying from various 
sources of supply, or from a number of suppliers and they there- 
fore either had to take up and work the fields themselves, or be 
dependent upon one or two contractors experienced in this work 
who might or might not take unnecessary advantage of the 
position We therefore took up the Western Circle areas in 
1919-20 These have proved expensive holding up-to-date but with 
full working this next year, we hope to get grass at economic 
rates These areas will not be worked at their cheapest until 
a pulp mill IS erected near the grass fields and the freight on 
the raw material saved, which should be a paying proposition if 
piotection IS given to pulp 

(d) Another cause which determined the mills to take this action was 

the actual establishment of another factory and other projected 
schemes which might have competed, and which still might com- 
pete for the supplies of raw materials 

If bamboo, or other primary raw material, came to be developed, the 
expansion of the trade would be able to go on, and would only be again 
limited by markets \ 

24 Contractors do not keep records to this extent For our own working 
we refer to Nos 20 and 23 

25 This question is answered by the replies as above under Nos 16, 2^ 
and 23 

26 In our opinion this question as put foiward by Mr R S Pearson is 
regulated by — 

(a) Competition of price of imported papers, wood free, or otherwise, 

and 

(b) The price for imported easy bleaching pulp 

Apart from the question of other kinds of grass as dealt with later on the 
mills are not using to-day the total quantities of raw material which are 
available, but as stated above it is purely a question of cost as it means 
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going fnithei afield, and to-day the economic limit has been reached for 
costs, to make papei in competition with imported papers at to-day’s prices 
If the intention is to fostei local manufactuie of pnlp i\e reckon that addi- 
tional consideiable quantities of materials are available by going fuithei 
into piesent fields and fiom other fields which the piesent mills have not 
prospected as being outside the lange of economic woiking The economic 
couise would be to make pulp iieai the glass fields, but capital is lacking 
which might come foiward with the mdustiy on a more stable basis 

27 This question is answered as above 

28 Undoubtedly papei of veiy good quality can be made out of certain 
classes of bamboos, though we hold the opinion that glass paper is in some 
respects moie suited to the piesent Indian maiket Some suitable papers 
might be made by the combination of the two niateiials 

29 The main advantage, which the infoimation we have been able to 
obtain seems to show of the use of bamboo as compaied with pulp ivoods is 
that by cutting bamboo in rotation ovei 5 yeais the giowth lenews itself 
dining that peiiod whereas pulp wood foiests aie eithei destroyed, or take 
much longer peiiods of at least 40 years for lenewal even wheie they aie 
tieated with all the lesources of foiestry One point, howevei, in the use 
of bamboo of vliicli as yet there is veiy little tabulated information in 
India is that of the floweiing period, which is supposed to be once in eveiy 
SO/40 jeais, and in ivliich yeai whole areas of bamboo die out entirely after 
flowering, and take from 3/5 years again to attain full growth It is stated 
that this seldom occurs, hoivever, except in sections of the forests, and not in 
a complete forest all at once, but on this point information seems very 
lacking 

30 (a) Sabai and other glasses renew themselves annually Apart from 
this fact and beaiing in mind reply No 29 there are undoubtedly furthei 
quantities of bamboo available of qualities suitable for making into paper, m 
Buima and in India 

(b) Continuity of supply would seem assured, apart fiom the question of 
flowering 

(c) Accessibilit 3 ' depends almost entiiely on the situation of the bamboo 
forests with reference to tianspoit especially by water Unless mills can 
be placed in close pioximity to bamboo forests, the bulkiness of the law 
mateiial makes tianspoit a very serious consideration Areas have, however, 
been prospected, from which it would seem possible to draw supplies in 
sufficient quantity to justify the erection of plant 

(d) Apart fiom the cost of extraction to the mill the manufacture of 
bamboo into papei presents no great difficulty and the jueld is good 

(c) Good quality paper can be made from certain classes of bamboo in 
conjunction with othei raw mateiials 

31 Seveial othei grasses have been tested and examined over the past 
20 years in compaiison with Sabai None of them, however, gave a sufficient 
yield to make them atti active in compaiison, or in cost of collection or 
accessibility 

32 The answer to this is contained under No 13 and No 16 

33 Not particularly, but during the wai competition forced up figures of 
royalties 

34 We impoit no othei piimaiy law materials but wood pulp, and this^ 
IS chiefly for production of special kinds of papei, or for other technical 
reasons 

(I) O and P price £14-16 (about £12 fob last quotation) 

(II) Calcutta 

(III) Freight 50s per ton Insuiance 11s 6d per cent 

(IV) 7s 6d (seven shillings and six pence) 

(V) 3s per ton 

(VI) mi 
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35 We are ‘now on the point of'ieceiving concessions from the railways' 
for rail freights on giass This was a suggested assistance to the mills men- 
tioned by the Indian' Industries Commiss'ion and we should naturally hope 
that 'we should leceive assistance in this respect, ivhich the railways can 
reasonably give as it is both to their advantage, as well as to that of the 
industiy, that this Idrge carrying trade should be retained >in the country 
We should Vish'to have similar concessions on our other country raw materials 
as, for instance, lime, clay, losin, as veil as on' coal, considering the large 
ton mileage 


(h) Auxiliary 

36 The chief auxiliaiy raw materials used i in the Titaghur "Mills are as 
follows far 1922-23 ' — 

(a) 


Materials 

Quantity 

Cwts 

Acid 

1,032 

Alkali 

65,285 

Aliim 

27,425 

Eosin 

8,211 

China clay 

53,994 

Lime 

96,334 

Salt 

37,590 

DyeS’ 

462 

37 (b) 

Acid 

J,415 lbs 

Alkali > 

4,188 cwts 

Alum 

1,759 cwts, 

Rosin 

58,996 lbs 

China clay 

3,464 cwts 

Lime 

6,180 cwts 

Salt • « • t 

, 2,411 cwts 

The' quantity of dyes used per ton of finished paper 

over a year is negli 

gible 

38 (a) ^Alkali (from Magadi Soda Company), alum and china clay, salt 

(b) Acid, rosin, china clay, lime 


{c) 'Bleach and caustic 


China clay 

Britain 
£3-3 f o b 
Calcutta 
£l-]2-6 d 

Rs 2 p t 
Rs 2-8 p t 
15% 


^ Not importing at present 


Salt (bought from Salt Golahs) Alum 


(a) Bntam 

Britain 

(b) 

£7-15 f o b 

(c) 

Calcutta 

(d) 

Freight S 26-3 
Insce S 1- p t 

(e) 

Es 2 p t 

if) 

Bs 2-8 p t 

iu) Free 

15% 
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Alkali 

S Add 

H Acid 

Rosin 

C clay 

Lime 

Salt 

(a) Cwts 

Cwts 

Cuts 

Cwts 

Cwts 

Cwts 

100 Mds 

Ks C 4 A "i-lO ORs 5 9-7 

Ils 17-S 

Rs 14-10 8 

Rs 2 8 

Rs 1-10-4 

Rs 95 

(b) AV 

At/ 

At/ 

At/ 

i7t/ 

A'f/ 

At/ 

Jra^adi 

D Waldlo 

1) Waldic 

Crawford 

A'acpur 

5Iaihar A' 


Soda Co 

Co 

tC Co 

&, Co 

Clav Co 

Sjlhet 
Liino Co 


Bleach 
winch are 

and caustic are manufactured from 
local purchases as particulars above 

lime, 

alkali, acid 

and salt. 


Costs as per statements, Form *' V 

Our mills are fitted with up-to-date plant for making chemicals and soda 
recovery ' 


39 (a) Local products have during the war been fully exploited, vide 
Indian china clay and the manufacture of chlorine and caustic, alumina and 
rosin, and there is no reason why this should not be continued and expanded 
in the event of , the Industrie’s expansion 

(b) Dyes are never likely to be manufactured in India until local products 
can compete with German sjnthethic dyes which are thoroughly suited for 
paper manufacture 

III Labotje 
(fi) Field Labour 

40 About 16,000 labourers are employed by ourselves and contractors in 
extracting and collecting giass for our part of the industry, and this figure 
IS growing (In addition to this there are a large number of men em- 
ployed by contractors in collecting, sorting and haling rags and waste paper 
and a considerable number employed, amounting to about 550 daily, in the 
mills, for cleaning, piclang and preparing these raw materials before con- 
version ) 

(o) The total wages for our own portion of such labour in fields and 
mills amounted to about Rs 3,45,000 in 1923 The field labour 
IS irregular and w'orks only for a few’^ months 
(b) The aveiage wages per man is 7 annas to 12 annas per day accord- 
ing to the class of labour employed and according to the work 
done The wages in 1922-23 are about 75 per cent higher than 
in 1913-14 

41 Each 3 ear special arrangements have to be made for obtaining this 
labour, towards the end of the rains 

42 Of the labour about 40 per cent is indigenous and 60 per cent 
imported very often from long distances Generally speaking it is available 
in sirfficient quantities 

43 The labour have to be taught how to collect, handle, clean and bale 
raw materials, and, as a whole, pick the w^ork up fairly easily, but supervi- 
sion of a capable nature is required always 

(b) 3IiU Labour 

44 Each separate technical process thioughout the manufacture lequires 
expert supervision involving the employment of skilled labour from abroad 
Some of the Indian labour have become very good in the mill woik aftei 
the experience gained and are given lesponsibility accordingly Paper- 
making in all processes is a very highly technical industiy 

45 With the mill working at full capacity, or working at ratliei reduced 
capaciti' the number of imported labour must be the same, as each process 
requires expert supervision undei all conditions At present the Titaghur 
Paper Mills employ twenty* such expeits 


* Coi rected to 20 See oral evidence 
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46 Since the factoiy wns established a large niimhci of trained men ha%e 
been taught, tathoi and son, and hn\e become a iccognised pnper-mahmg 
laboni foice bnt still iet]iiiring e\poit technical supers ision ]t is anti- 
cipated that this will alw ijs bo the case because the process of papoi-making 
IS alwajs uiidei going impiovemcnts and nlteiations and thcrcfoie there is 
need foi men with European tiaincd modern technical knowledge The onlj 
wa> to acfiuiio a knowledge of papei -making is to loam from bojhood and 
this IS how the piescnt skilled labour has lonint Eior3* oncoui agoment is 
gnon them to do so No appiontues ha\c offeied as \et on the technical 
side of paper-making in this counti\ from among educated Indians to qunlifj’ 
foi supeiioi billets it is doubt! ul whether the\ could so quahfj without 
extended iiaining in Em ope in mdls of different kinds making i arming 
qualities of papei Theie is, howeiei, no leason wh\ as the educated men 
take to industiies and the class glows, that men should not become mailable 
Thea would haie to undei stand that a long apprenticeship is necessarj and 
that when taught the mills would expect sonio lotuin for their woik 

47 Oiii impoited men leceive C36 a month ns compaicd with about £20 
a month in Gieat Biitain 

48 and 49 Total both mills — ApproMiiiatcE 3.000 




1914 

1923-24 



Es 

Es 

Paper-making 

f Skilled 

1 Unskilled 

27 

15 

60 

25 

Engineeiing 

r Skilled 

30 

70 

C Unskilled 

15 

25 


Total wages bill 

4,56,739 

8,98,376 


oO per cent increase gi anted in December 1920 (and additional sectional 
inci eases since then Also the last full j^car was exceptional due to extra 
renovation woik at the mills) 

60 Usually the laboiii foice is sufficient and is diawii from the vicinity 
of the factor^’ 

51 (a) Yes 

(h) Geneially speaking it takes from 2 — 3 men to do the work of 1 man 
in Em ope In addition to this there is ahvaj's the irregularity of attendance 
to be considered 

62 We give medical attendance, and hospital fiee, housing for those 
lequiiing it filtered dunking watei, and other siniilai care and conveniences. 

IV POWFK 

53 The Titaghui Mill has steam turbines generating electricity, and the 
Kankinara Mill steam 

54 See 53 Cost pei unit is 6 pies This compares favourabh with 
rates obtained elsewhere under similar conditions We anticipate a i eduction 
owing to improved steam ai raiigeraents now coming into force as pait of the 
renovations 

65 Yes Coal 

56 The total quantity of fuel pei unit of papei is 5 6 tons per ton of 
finished paper, including manufacture of chemicals, soda recovery, filtration 
and pulp-making 

57 The coal is laigely from the Bihar and Oiissa coalfields and is of 
different qualities and grades and the prices are fiom Es 10 to Es 14 per 
ton delivered at the mills according to grade The railway freight is Es 4 
per ton 

68 The Company does not own or control the source of the coal, but there 
IS no reason to appiehend any failure in source of supply 

59 Does not apply 
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V ilAniCET 
(a) Papci 

60 Theie aio no pjopoi lecoicls, bnt it is estimated that the total annual 
Indian pioduction of papei has been as follows — 



Tons 

1909—1914 

31,000 

1915—1919 

35,000 

1920—1924 

32,000 


61 It IS estimated that the total Indian demand foi paper of all kinds 
was — 

(«) 90 000 tons yearly, including stiawboaids 
(b) 80,000 tons 

62 We should anticipate uith the extension of Railways and Oommeice, 
and also very much uitli the extension of education, that the demand foi 
paper'll! India vill increase substantial^ 

63 The market for the Indian mills is the whole of India almost ivithout 
exception, including Buima, this excludes Ceylon 

64 In the mattei of Railway fi eight Indian mills have a certain advantage 
ovei impoiteis foi a poition of their production, but the difference in the 
freight lates is negligible compared with the very wide diffeience between 
the prices of impoited and countij'-made paper Also, this advantage is 
only gained foi vagon load consignments, i e , faiily large contracts, as 
small or miscellaneous consignments aie charged foi at the same lates as for 
imported papers Twentj-five per cent of our despatches to the various 
markets is made up of these small lots and is theiefore charged at the higher 
rate of fi eight These concessions aie also not general but only to a few 
large up-country stations One consideiation ivliich must not be lost sight 
of in this connection is the fact that India is the dumping ground for the 
surplus production of many mills in England, Sweden, and Germany and the 
question of competition up-country as well as the ports becomes veiy largely 
a question of how far these selleis or the importers concerned with them, 
are prepared to cut prices in order just to make sales even at a loss to the 
mills producing this surplus output, solely with the idea of keeping down their 
overhead charges, or realising cash foi paper not required in then own 
markets 

65 It IS not likely that paper uill be expoited from India for many years 
to come In our opinion the immediate object of the industry, and those 
desirous of seeing expansion should be to cover all the Indian markets, as 
against imported, and dumped papers 

66 We supply a considerable quantity of paper to Government and detaila 
of our contiacts with them since 1914 are as follows — 



Tons 

1914-15 

5,781 

1915-16 

5,781 

1916-17 

7,000 

1917-18 

7,700 

1918-19 

7,700 

1919-20 

8,215 

1920-21 

6,240 

1921-22 

5,660 

1922-23 

4,225 

1923-24 

3,290 

1924-25 

3,070 


n 
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Puces paid to us by Government are invaiiably about 15 per cent under 
nett market lates, and taking white punting, uhich forms the bulk of the 
business, our prices for the above periods uere as under — 


1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 


Per lb 

A p 

2' If 

2 U 
2 6 
5 IJ 
5 9 
5 9 
5 3 
7 6 
4 3 
4 U 

3 lOJ 


As a whole the prices to Government are very considerably less than those 
prevailing in the market 

In comparison ivith lowest possible market rates at the time, we calculate 
that our Company alone on its contracts ivith Governmenl; showed to Govern- 
ment a veiy large saving by the low prices chaiged during the war years 

In addition to showing Government these savings in price, the mills met 
Government’s full demands upon them which were 50 per cent in excess 
of those pre-war notwithstanding that the bazaars offered opportunities for 
very large profits and a demand much greater than the mills’ capacity to 
supply The mills gave Goveinment first call upon them for war require- 
ments 

67 (a) Ceitain of the newspapers use Indian-made paper by reason of 
the facilities which the mills give them m getting small quantities as required 
and in not holding shipment stocks This demand amounted m 1923 to 700 
tons Another reason is that grass paper lasts and handles better than 
woodpulp papers The other newspapeis, hovever, use cheap mechanical 
"woodpulp paper which is cheaper 

68 With, protection, yes. 


(6) For Pulp 

69 to 72 Not replied to except as regards No 70 As already mentioned 
imported woodpulp wall be required always for the manufacture of certain 
qualities of paper Bamboo might under certain conditions in time replace 
iihis to some extent 


VI Foreign Competition 

73 Sweden, Germany, Norway, Finland, Austiia, and the United King- 
dom 

74 The competition is keenest in those qualities in w'hich the Indian 
mills aie most interested, 1 e , fine waitings, printings and w'rappings 

75 Mainly fiom Scandinavian and Finnish Chemical Woodpulps and 
Alechanical Woodpulp Often also from a combination of the two Also 
German papei made from all kinds of Continental pulps 
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76 (1) The prices of foreign paper nnported into India during the periods 
blamed were, so far as can be ascei tamed, as follows — 



White printings 

Cream laids 


A V, 

A. P 

1912 

2 0 

2 4i 

1913 

2 0 

2 a 

1914 

2 0 

2 4} 

1917 

7 0 

7, 6 

1918 

7 0 

7 6 

1921 

6 6 

8 6 

1922 

4 7 

6 9 

1923 

4 1 

4 3 

1924 

3 7 

3 10 

The prices realised by 

us for the same qualities 

uere — 


White printings 

Cream laids 


A P 

A P 

1912 

2 0 

2 3 

1913 

2 0 

2 3 

1914 

2 0 

2 3 

1917 

7 0 

7 0 

1918 

7 0 

7 0 

1921 

7 9 

8 9 

1922 

5 3 

5 4 

1923 

4 5i 

4 Hi 

1924. 

4 3 

4 6 


The prices in respect of foreign papers represent c i f prices, plus Customs 
duty and landing charges, as exporters in Europe invariably quote c i f 

77 The Customs authorities at Calcutta and Bombay It should be re- 
liable if the average invoice prices for each particular quality of all imports 
were taken for the two months immediately preceding the time of the 
enquiry Invoices or information fiom importers would not be reliable owing 
to the wide fluctuations vhich sometimes happen and the consequent possi- 
bility of their being able to produce cuirent invoices which might not 
necessarily portiay the tiue trend of the market as regards the prices of 
our imported paper Our own information is supplied by our own salesmen 
and from investigation of import leturns We aie also kept acquainted 
with the situation as regaids to prices in Europe — by Paper Experts specially 
■commissioned ’ in England 

78 Theie are no Trade Journals or published prices in India except those 
issued piivately Our prices aie legulated from time to time according to 
the puces of imported paper and our own cost of production The prices at 
which paper is exported fiom London are in most cases below the cost of 
manufacture as quoted by European authoritative Tiade Journals (see 

Woild’s Paper Trade Review,” published weekly) The prices quoted in 
this Journal may be taken as fairly representing the pi evading lates both 
as legards cost of production and selling prices for the Home market as 
the case might be Puces foi expoit aie generally a shade cheaper than 
for the Home market Taking into consideration the cost of freight involved, 
paper is often delivered to Indian ports at prices repiesenting 26 — 30 pei 
cent undei delivered cost 

79 We have it on the evidence of the Trade Journals and Invoices for 
goods actually shipped to India that the prices at which goods are sold to 
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importeis out lieie must be in the inaiUj taking the sale individually, un- 
reniunei ative to the mill selling We know that owing to conditions peculiar 
to the papei industry all the world ovei, a mill must work fully and twenty- 
foui lioiiis a day owing to the necessity of a wide distiibution of the heavy 
oveihead chaiges if it is to bring its cost of pioduction within reasonable 
range of the prevailing selling puce A papei mill in Europe is larely 
regulaily fully booked with orders showing market rates, but it finds it 
economical for the above reasons to accept orders for the balance of the 
output at prices under cost pi ovided that the goods are to be sent to a distant 
maiket where the lower price will not affect the Home demand at higher 
rates and the stability of puces is of less concern than the maintenance of 
output 

80 Bombay, Madias and Calcutta 

81 The dumping of papei into India b 3 ’ Euiopean mills since the wai at 
low prices is merely a reversion to the policj’ which was in existence in the 
feiv 3 ’^eais immediately piioi to the war as desciibed in paragraph 79, and 
which nearly caused the liquidation of the local mills It must be regarded 
as a permanent feature as the supply of paper in Europe at present rate 
of manufacture must exceed the possible demand for many years to come 
The position has been more accentuated since tbe war owing to the depre- 
ciated exchanges of certain Continental countries and the high Indian ex- 
change 


82 The following is a comparison of the rates of freight paid on country 
and imported paper to the more important up-country markets Sea freight 
has not been added to tbe rates for imported papers, because as already 
explained in paragraph 76, foreign quotations are invariably c i f (The 
freight on paper in bales is 50s per cubic ton to Calcutta ) 


Rates are given per pound of paper 


I 

Titaghui to Delhi (country) 896 miles 
^Bombay to Delhi (imported) 866 miles 


Wagon Rate 
Pies 
1 74 


Miscellaneous Rate. 
Pies 
3 36 
43 


^Bombay is the port for imports to Delhi 


Wagon Rate 
Pies 

Titaghur to Rawalpindi (country) 1,386 miles 3 87 
*Karachi to Raivalpindi (imported) 897 miles 


Miscellaneous Rate. 
Pies 
5 64 
4 67 


^Karachi is the port for imports to Rawalpindi 


Wagon Rate Miscellaneous Rate. 



Pies 

Pies 

Titaghui to Hyderabad i Deccan) (country) 



969 miles 

mi 

5 42 

''Madias to Hyderabad (impoited) 533 miles 

mi 

2 72 

*Madias is the port for imports to Hyderabad 

(Deccan) 

Wagon Rate 

Miscellaneous Rate. 


Pies 

Pies 

Titaghur to Lahore (country) 1,206 miles ^ 

2 96 

4 72 

^Kaiachi to Lahore (imported) 766 miles 


4 0 

* Kai achi is the port for imports to Lahore 
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f 


Wagon Rate. Miscellaneous Rate 
Pies Pies 

Titagliur to Allahabad (country) 506 miles 1 01 2 70 

Calcutta to Allahabad (imported) 514 miles 2 72 

83 This has been dealt with in the preceding paragraph 

Our salesmen report that from their own experience undoubtedly paper 
of Continental manufacture is coming into this country without any indica- 
tion of the country of origin, and is in consequence being confused with the 
British product 

In this connection we quote an extract from a letter received by our 
Xiondon Office from the Managing Director of an important firm in England 
who have a very large interest in and are in close connection with the 
paper trade 

“ Your trade is in a difficult position at the present moment and as every 
sheet of paper cannot be marked with the country of origin, and 
as it IS a simple matter to change the wrapper and the label, I 
am quite certain that a considerable quantity of foreign paper, 
such as German, is being dealt with in the English market and 
as proof of this I saw at a large mill in the south of England, 
only a short time ago, a very large consignment of paper being 
taken from a steamer by motor lorries into the mill where the 
wrappers and labels vere changed 

I was surprised to see it, but I had to believe my own eyes Therefore, 
I have little doubt that a large proportion of the paper which 
is worrying you in India was made in Germany, but went to 
India vtd London, and I am afraid it will be a very difficult 
matter indeed, to meet competition like this as matters are at 
present ” 

We have written to our London Office asking them if they can secure us 
any further information on this question 

85 (a) The cost of plant and machinery is naturally high to the Indian 
mdls by reason of the additional freight, landing, duty and erection costs 
The latter is on account of the comparative slowness of erection in this 
country owing to the insufficiency of trained erecting labour in cases of 
special plant of this kind and to the need of expert supervision which costs 
more here than in Europe The Titaghur Mills plant and machinery is 
well written down out of vrar profits, and there is consequently no inflation 
■of block Even so it is difficult to show profitable results 

(b) The cost of expert labour is also undoubtedly in this as in other 
industries a disadvantage as compared with European mills This should 
grow less as Indian expert labour becomes more available 

(c) Taking the present day cost of labour together with extra number 
required to do the same work it might be estimated that the cost of labour 
IS much about the same 

(d) As regards the collection and transport of primaiy raw materials ve 
have to compare fibres of great bulk such as bamboo or glass, collected ovei 
big aieas in the first place and transported by rail, with timbei containing 
big weight in small space, and transported very laigely if not entirely by 
water floating in the pulp-making countries It is leasonable to anticipate, 
therefore, that the Indian industry must always be at a disadvantage until 
such time as the distances of the European mills from their sources of supplv 
become so great as to even up the discrepancy Comparative figures of this 
sort are not available, but this, combined with the dumping of Geiman 
paper before the w'ar, undoubtedly had some effect in producing the ^non- 
dividend paying condition of the mills immediately before the war Since 
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that time the consumption of timber of all kinds has been so enormous in 
Europe that, combined with the additional cost of labour of ivhich one 
heaib, one sees reflection in the increased cost of pulp Conditions in India 
should improve, not glow worse 

(c) Indian mills can buy ausiliaiy raw materials and consumable stores 
on piactically as cheap a basis as English mills, sometimes cheaper, though 
for imported goods, fi eight and Customs duty make costs higher In addi- 
tion, Indian nulls ha\ e to maintain and finance .larger stocks of stores which 
in some cases are liable to climatic deteiioration 

(/)’ The Indian manufactuier is slightly to advantage as legaids the 
larger markets in the matter of internal freight on finished goods, hut this 
question is already fully dealt with and comparisons are given in 64 and 82 

(0) Naturally Indian paper mills as in other industries ha've to hold 
seveial months’ stock of spare paits and mill furnishings which the manu- 
facturer in European countries does not have to do to the same extent 

(/i) We do not use much imported raw material except- alum on which the 
Custom duty is 15 pei cent on the Tariff valuation, machinery parts including- 
felts, lackets and wires — per cent ad valoicm, dyes 15 per cent on Tariff 
valuation, china clay (occasional supplementary shipments) 15 per cent on 
Tariff valuation 

To the extent of the above duties ue are at a distinct disadvantage as 
compared with the foreign manufacturer 

(1) At the piesent time the laising of any capital for an industrial 
project in India is almost impossible, and this applies equally to pulp or 
paper mills Even if this were possible the cost of raising such capital in 
India would to-day be piobably from 2 — 3 per cent higher than in Europe. 
The advantage, of couise, would go to the Indian Capitalist 

86 (a), (b), (g) are all permanent in our opinion As regards (d), it is 
not possible to say how soon or how far the cost of primary raw materials 
elsewheie will go but theie is ahvays the piobability of their doing so while 
Indian costs should decrease 

As regal ds (/) and (/i), these depend upon whatever action Government 
niaj’^ find it possible to take to assist the industry and as regards (i) it is 
reasonable to suppose that the cost of laising capital in India will, judging 
by past experience, be generally higher than raising it in Europe 


VII Equipment 

9 

87 Yes For paper-making a complete 4 machine mill including all pro- 
cesses for turning countiy raw mateiials into paper is in our opinion the 
smallest economic unit possible 

88 Yes, for both 

89 67 per cent of the total capital expenditure spent on the mills was on 
plant and machinery 

90 Two 4 machine mills complete with grass prepaiing, boiling, beating- 
and paper-making plant, causticising, chemical plant, and soda recovery 
All plant of the best British makes elected at various periods from 1882 up to 
1905 and modernised over the years 1921 to 1923 

91 ‘With the elimination of dumping, or other similar forms ‘of competi- 
tion, we believe so, this is only possible since the mills were renovated 

92 Nothing revolutionary has occurred though new processes are always 
in couise of being evolved and during th^ past ten years several such have 
been produced in various sections of the complete processes, many of which 
are' still experimental 
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93 We have smce 1914 installed in the old mill electric drive, water filtra- 
tion and chemical plant foi the manufacture of bleach and caustic, and new 
modern steam hoilei plant, and in both mills alteiations and impiovements 
in preparing, handling, and bleaching pulp, and other smallei items of 
economic and general impiovement to mill plant These, although expen- 
sive, aie all either effecting actual savings, or have impioved quality of 
output, and justified their introduction 

94 (a) For the present — No 
(b) Foi the present — No 

95 A large proportion of the items of such additions as have been made- 
have had to he imported as they are produced by specialists in the trade m 
Europe and at present are not obtainable in India, though we undei stand 
one of the big firms of Continental makeis have opened an office in Calcutta. 
A proportion of the auxiliary items have been made in India in our own and 
other workshops Wherever possible, of course, fittings and castings are 
purchased locally as being the cheapest supply 


VIII Capitai/ Accotjkt 


96 and 97 (a) Ntl 

(b) Rs 12,55,896 

(c) mi 

(d) Rs 28,26,375 

(e) Rs 4,30,578 


98 The above are the figures after depreciation has been written off. 
Since manufactuie commenced Rs 57,97,221 up to Maich 1923 has been 
wiitten off for depreciation In oui opinion the block now stands at a very 
reasonable figure 

99 We regiet that we have no data to enable us to leply to this veiy 
comprehensive question As a general statement in our opinion the cost of 
new mills of the same size, on the same site, and worlnng the same materials, 
would be not less than double our piesent block value 

The operating cost of a new mill depends upon many factors such as site, 
type of raw materials to be used, laboui facilities and supply, and so forth 
It seems baldly useful to make any attempts to compare what such cost 
might be without infoimation as to these particulars Speaking generally, 
however, it might be anticipated that a completely new modem mill ough+ 
given equal conditions, to be cheapei in opeiation owing to the ability xo 
introduce into the lay out all the most useful labour and material saving 
devices ab imtio 

100 

1917 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Rs 
30,802-) 
1,32,369 
6,59,515 
5,65,477 
8,68,592 
5,66,102 


jVIachmeiy and plant lepiesented 
by these smus includes — 
Electiolytic Bleach Plant 
Watei Filtiation Plant 
Soda Recoveiy Plant 
Modernizing piesent Plant 


Funds remitted at current rates of exchange when remittances were due 
101 17i lakhs ordinary, authorised, subscribed and paid-up 

6 per cent Preference 8,50,000 authorised 

t Rs 8,36,000 subscribed and fully paid-up. 
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102 6 per cent cumulative The Preference Shares have ranked for divi- 
dend since 1899 and they are now IJ years in arrears. 

103 There are no Deferred Shares 

104 (a). 


Date 

Capital 

Shares 

Ordmary 

Preference 



Rs 

Rs 

1882 

Capital consisting of 6,000 Ordinary Shares of 
Rs 100 each ail issued and fully paid up 

6,00,000 


1888 

Increased by creation of 3,000 new Ordinary 
Shares of Rs 100 each all issued and fully 
paid up 

3,00,000 


1892 

Further incerased by creation of 1,000 new Or- 
dinary Shares of Rs 100 each, all issued and 
fully paid 

1,00,000 

• 

1899 

Further increased by issue of 5,000 Preference 
Shares of Rs 100 each, carrying cumulative 
preferential dividend of 6 per cent per annum, 
aU issued and fully paid up 


5,00,000 

1902 

Further mcreased by creation of 6,000 New 
Ordmary Shares of Rs 100 each, of which 
5,000 issued and fully paid up 

5,00,000 

i 

! 

1905 

> » 

Further mcreased by issue of 1,000 Ordmary 
Shares of Rs 100 each, authorised m 1902, 
but so far unissued fully paid 

1,00,000 



And creation of 1,500 new Ordmary Shares of 
Rs 100 each, aU issued and fully paid 

1,50,000 



Also by creation of 3,500 Preference Shares of 
Rs 100 each, oarrymg cumulative preferen- 
tial dividend of 6 per cent per annum and 
rankmg for dividend •pan pa^su with pre- 
vious issue, of which 3 350 issued and fully 
paid 


3,35,000 


Total Ibsucn Capital 

17,50,000 

8,35,000 
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104 (6), (c) 

Oidmaiy 

Rs 

Pei cent 

Piefeience 

Rs. 

Pei cent. 

1903 

75,000 

5 

30,000 

6 

1904 . 

75,000 

5 

30,000 

6 

1905 * . 

75,000 

5 

30,000 

6 

1906 

87,600 

5 

50,100 

6 

1907 

87,500 

5 

50,100 

6 

1908 

87,500 

5 

50,100 

6 

1909 

87,500 

5 

50,100 

6 

1910 

87,500 

6 

50,100 

6 

1911 

87,500 

6 

50,100 

6 

1912 

87,500 

5 

50,100 

6 

1913 


Nd 

50,100 

6 

1914 


mi 

25,050 

3 

1915 


mi 

75,150 

9 

1916 

1,05,000 

6 

60,100 

6 

1917 

3,50,000 

20 

50,100 

6 

1918-19 

9,62,500 

55 

62,625 

7hr 

(15 months ) 

1919-20 8,75,000 

60 

50,100 

6 

1920-21 

8,75,000 

60 

50,100 

6 

1921-22 

2,62,500 

15 

20,250 

3 

1922-23 

42,67,500 

mi 

8,79,275 

. mi 


105 Approximately 12 per cent 

106 6 lakhs Debentures were paid off in 31st December 1917 and 4 lakhs 
Debentures on 31st December 1923 The present existing Debentures are 
6 lalvhs at 6 per cent repayable in 1932 and 25 lakhs at 8 per cent le- 
p ay able in 1936 

Debenture Sinking Fund was started in September 1921 and stands at 
present at Rs 1,00,000 but lias not been added to since owing to lack of 
profits 

107 Total Reserve Fund of 30 lakhs was accumulated in the yeais 1918- 
1921 This was built up from surplus profits during war years and has since 
all been absoibed in writing off depreciation of plant and subsequent losses 
during reconstruction period The result is that our assets now stand at a 
proper flguie 

108 No further scheme of replacement or extension is immediately con- 
templated nor IS it considered likely that the money market at present 
would lespond to any call for capital for this, or other industrial purposes 
This position might be changed by a sufficient protective duty Even then 
further extensions or improvements would not be considered necessary for 
the immediate present Loans raised, however, foi financing the Company 
ovei this period should be capitalised when opportunity offers 

109 See attached Forms ' 

110 In the shears 1922-23 the cost of production was seriously affected 
by the fact that the mills weie working at much less than the full capacity 
Renovations vere instituted in 1922, and the intioduction of improvements 
in handling of stuff, and ot more modern methods in both mills These*- 

O 
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c-s^tended into 1923, and necessanly interfered considerably witb output until 
completion Witliout exception all items were affected They would pro- 
bably have been reduced to something like the figures of 1923-24 if full 
output had been obtained 

111 The main reason is given below Wo estimate that in future years 
uith full capacitj’ of uoiking the Works cost uill probably be 10 — 12 per cent, 
better Cost of raw materials affects this question Full capacity output 
uill mean lower costs from the fields owing to increased collections, and if 
concessions in loyalties can bo given, with extended working period, and 
lower lail fi eights on all raw materials, this also uill bring down costs 
proportionately more 

112 Yes The last complete 5 car’s cost sheets are herewith produced 
These are to bo considered private and aio not for publication 

113 The onlj information of vliicli ue are in possession is that obtained 
from personal reports and from trade reports which indicate that mill costs 
for white paper in England of a similai quality to that we produce is to-day 
round about 3^d per lb 

This 18 from rough information obtained merely from trade reports as 
the mills in Europe naturalh* are not prepared to give pucca cost figures for 
publication 

114 The Titaghur Mills are allowed 3 lakhs per annum depreciation free 
of income-tax and this sum we consider ample owing to depreciation having 
been verj fully allowed during the uar period 


Rates f ^ buildings 

^ per cent plant and machinery 



115 (a) No 1— 

Es 

Rs 

Buildings 

Less for land 

20,39,862 

1,25,000 



19,14,862 


5 per cent 


95,743 

No 2— 

Buildings 

5 per cent 

9,28,663 

• 

46,428 



1,43,171 

/ 

Machinery and Plant 




Rs 

Rs 

No 1 

per cent 

No 2 

Less soda recovery 

41,62,623 

25,74,807 

7,30,054 

3,12,196 

per cent 

18,44,753 

1,38,357 


4,50,553 
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Stattonaiy Plant and Machinery 


No 2 — 

Soda lecoveiy 

• • 

Rs 

7,30,054 

Rs 

7J per cent 

• 


54,754 

Furniture 

Other Assets 

» 

Rs 

1,11,293 

Rs 

6 per cent 

« 


4,565 

Motor cars 

15 per cent 


38,605 

* 

5 790 


115 (6) 



Rs 

Buildings 

74,660 

Machinery 

2,17,102 

Furniture 

4,771 

Motor car 

4,852 


116 We regret we cannot answer this question 

117 (a) 17,000 tons — ^Rs' 18,31 per ton 
(5) 20,000 tons — Bs 15,07 per ton 


Worhiny Capital 

118 (1) Say 60 lakhs 

(2) Say a further 6 — 10 lakhs 

119 We find it necessaiy to borrow to provide working capital 

120 70 lakhs. Bank rate 

121 Works cost of one month’s output is approximately 7 lakhs excluding 
overhead charges 

122 Average value of finished paper stocks is Rs 12J lakhs Two months 
between production and payment 

123 Yes, coal and raw materials generally average alone Rs 20 — 25 lakhs 


(III) Agency Comnu’ision and Head Office Expenses 

124 Managing Agents in Calcutta of the Company are P W 
Heilgers & Co , whose Head Office in Calcutta is the registered office of the 
Company 

125 (I) About Rs 1,20,000 per annum including branches 

(II) Fixed monthly allowance of Rs 2,000 a month and 10 per cent 
on nett profits 

126 By the Articles of Association, 10 per cent on nett profits available 
for dividends 


127 (I) Rs 
(ID Rs 
Bs 


7 7 on present working 
1 43 on present output 
■* on full capacity 


} 


Bs 6 6 on full capacity pins commis- 
21 u ^uesejd q.n sq^qojd uo uois 


o 2 
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X MANtTFACTtTRERS’ PROFIT 

128 10 per cent on ordinaries, no defen ed shares exist 

129 (ci) Preference Shares at, say, 8 per cent 
(6) Debentuies at, say, 7 per cent 

130. Not less than 10 per cent 

131. (a) Rs 11 25 on present output, Es 9 75 on full capacity 
(&) Rs 3 25 on present output, Rs 2 75 on full capacity 
(c) Rs 14 75 on present output, Rs 12 75 on full capacity 

IX CLAiAr FOR Protrotion 

132 (a) The industiy undoubtedly possesses an abundant supply of raw 
mateiials either already developed oi possible of development 

(b) Powei IS dependent largely on the price of the coal, but taking condi- 
tions as normal a full supply of coal at reasonable rates should be alwa 3 s 
available for the present mills The ,power question in the cost of a new 
concern would depend entirely on the local conditions 

A supply of labour foi the present industiy is sufficient Any new concerns 
will undoubtedly have to tiain labour, but there is no leason to believe they 
could not do so in time in the same way that the present mills have done 
As legal ds the supplies of casual laboui this would also be dependent upon 
local conditions In our opinion the Indian maiket, piopeily protected, should 
be sufficient for taking off the production of a considerably increased industiv 

(o) Ac the present moment it seems that conditions are with us again 
similar to those pievailing befoie the wai when the development of the 
industry was stopped, and when it seemed as if the industry would be closed 
down by the foreign competition Dividends then had not been paid foi 
24 years simply owing to the competition of German dumped papeis and 
the same conditions aie now being lepeated Unless steps are taken to 
cheek this by increasing the present piotectioii, the industiy cannot inciease, 
and mills will be foiced to close down 

{d) It is difficult to say at present what the tiend of wholesale prices in 
the paper tiade aie likely to be, but it is reasonable to suppose that, if time 
is given to the Indian mills to build up their reserves again, and to develop 
full sources of law mateiial, so as to bung down costs of these, oi to develop 
fresh souices, eventually this industiy will be able to compete in India for 
the Indian maiket in face of fair foreign competition The industiy has 
not yet lecoveied fiom high costs resulting from post-war conditions and is 
also suffeiing from dumping by competitors 

133 (a) At the present moment the production of the Indian mills is not 
at their full capacity and they can undoubtedly increase their total output, 
tending to economy in costs of production 

(b) The present mills could not evei supply the whole needs of the countij 
but there is no leason to believe that if foreign papers were excluded suffi- 
ciently to bring the whole consumption of suitable classes of paper witlun 
the scope of supply by Indian mills, that further mills would not be erected 
in course of time to supply the total consumption 

134 When it is considered that the paper industry employs annually 
at least 50,000 wmrkers, that it supplies a veiy large tonnage of traffic 
annually to the various railways, that it consumes not less than a hundred 
thousand tons annually of coal, which entails the employment of the labour 
necessaiy for mining it, and laige quantities of raw materials such as lime, 
and country china clay, that it is the chief pui chaser of rosin produced m 
the country, and that by roj alties, taxation, and in other wmys, the industry 
adds to the leyenue of the countiy, it may be fairly claimed that it is of 
mipoitance on national grounds and desex ves protection apart fiom economic 
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considerations Also it is proved dm mg the wai, t^at the existence of 
-paper mills as an essential industry is vital to the country Army, Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Hospitals <Givil and Military), Publicity Departments 
and Indian States and Stores Departments were aU chiefly dependent on the 
Indian mills during this period foi their mam supplies The Oeylon and 
■Straits Settlements Governments had also to indent and contract at times 
Nearly all the newspapers had to depend on us to keep them going It is 
safe to state that if the Indian mills had not been theie to give first call 
on their production to these public requirements throughout the war there 
■would have been enormous disorganisation 


135 The question is not understood except in so far that it provides an 
putlet for raw materials produced in the countiy which otherwise would not 
be used, and that it is an industry which Indian laboui takes a liking to and 
can acquire a knowledge of It is an industry essential for the progress of 


any nation 

136 Protective duties should be imposed on all kinds of paper This in 
our opinion is necessaiy because otherwise the tendency will be for the 
country to become flooded with low class papers, and so defeat the object of 
the taiiff on higher grades, which is to develop the industry to supply all 
Indian requirements 

At present customs duty is collected on imports of paper on a tariff basis, 
the tariff being revised as may be necessary every year on the first of 
January The rates in the tariff lepresent the average prevailing wholesale 
price at which paper is being sold in the bazars at the principal ports 
•such as Calcutta and Bombay, and these rates are ascertained by the cus'fcoms 
authorities through the Director General of Commercial Intelligence*’ This 
means that duty is levied according to the real commercial value of the 
goods in India and not on invoice c i f value 

In praying for a protective duty of 25 per cent , it is with the under- 
standing that this system of a tariff scale based on Indian market values will 
be continued, otherwise 25 per cent on an ad valorem basis would be insuffi- 
cient 


Some Native States are getting supplies coming in through British ports 
free of duty. 

137 (a) It IS impossible to say what may happen in the future in the 
matter of exchanges If, however, the need should arise from such a cause, 
or from (b) or (c) we take it that the matter could be reconsidered in the 
light of such fresh factors as may arise 


138 The amount of piotection the industry is receiving at present is 15 
per cent on account of the customs duty levied on imported paper, plus 
Rs 2-8 per ton cost of landing 

We have not considered the protection, if any, offered by cost of freight, 
-etc , from country of production to India, because as already stated, ex- 
porters in Europe make their quotations c i f and they have been regarded 
by us a*! such throughout. 

139 26 per cent The reason for proposing the increase from the present 
16 to 25 per cent is that it is found at present that imported papers are, in 
■spite of the present duty, being sold at a strongly competitive price in all 
the Indian markets, and ra'fces which we have reason to believe the paper is 
not capable of being produced at Jt is considered -that the extra 10 per 
cent should assist to reduce such forms of competition to a minimum as it 
1^11 probably make the loss on such importations large enough to discourage 
the trade in this direction 25 per cent protection is necessary to enable the 
mnls to maintain prices near present levels 

140 The industry immediately before the war, as already explained above, 
was in a very serious condition, largelv as the result of the activities of the 
German Commercial Attache to tlie Consulate General, this being one of the 
todes uhich the Germans were laying themselves out to capture at that time 
jPhe progress of the war staved off the danger of destruction of the industry 
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by tbis competition and during the war the industry had a short period of 
prospeiity During this time they were able to make up to the shareholders 
for the pievious lean years, to pay olf their arrears of Preference interest, 
to pay off some Debentures and to provide Reserve and Development funds 
These lattei have since been expended in the adjustment of subsequent post- 
war pi ices, and in bunging up the mills to a comparatively modern work and 
plant ’Without this latter we could not now hope to compete even with 
the duty asked for The industry is now again faced wath the recrudescence 
of the dumping competition from vhich they were suffering before the war, 
based possibly upon the detailed infoimation of the markets supplied to 
Europe by the Germans before the war, or at any rate working on similar 
lines, and having every appearance of the likelihood of leading to the same 
results, in spite of the efforts made by the mills during this short period of 
prosperity to improve their plant and conditions, and their supplies of raw- 
materials 

141 It should be possible to reconcile the request for protection both 
for finished papei and for pulp From the national point of view they are 
undoubtedly both most impoitant The only consideration which the paper 
makers would urge is that the protection on pulp be postponed for 2 years,, 
which IS a minimum period in which additional plant for the pulp industry 
could be erected, and during which period therefore it is unreasonable thatr 
the paper industry should be penalised wuth an additional charge upon part 
of its raw' material It wall also give time to the paper mills to make such 
modifications in their systems as might be necessary to enable them to adjust 
their worlnng to the increased cost of imported pulp when the duty is im- 
posed Under these circumstances the paper mill industry would be wnlhng 
to agree at the end of 2 years from time of the added paper protection to 
a duty of 20 per cent being imposed also on imported woodpulp, with the 
object of assisting the development of this industry in the country also 

From the national point of view there is in the opinion of the paper 
mills little to choose between the two industries, except, for the fact that 
in the papermaking industry there is an already established and very 
valuable asset to the industry of the country, whereas the pulping industry 
as such has yet some considerable way to go before its establishment can be 
considered accomplished 



FORM I 

Statement sTioioing the Total Expenditure incurred on the production of paper during certain years 

(See Question 9 ) 
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I’ORat II. 

Statement ajiotoing the works cost ‘per ton of unbleached pulp 
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iroRM in 

Slaiemmt sJioivmg the wp-proximate, works cost per ton of bleached pulp - Question 10^) 
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FORM HI (6). 

Statement showing the apfroximate toorks cost fei ton of Bleached Pulp 
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FOBM IV (a) 

Statement shelving the uorls cost fcr ton of Finished Paper 
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Total Ptoduption of Finished Paper for the year Tons 17,145 15,31b 12,883 15,030 



FORM IV (b) 

Statement shoiving the works cost per ion of F%mshed, Paper 
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Nett Totae 



FOEiM V 
Ekcoykred Sot>a 

Stalemeni sJioiving the works cost fci toil of Manufactunnq certain Chemicals in MxU 
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A sepaiato Foiiu will be used for each. Chemical manufactured 



'i’ORlil V 

Pboduotion of CAosTicisiNa Caustic) 
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pBODUCTION OF E B Cai;STIO and BliEAcri; 

Statemeni shoiving the WorJcs Cost per ton of inanujactunng certain Chemicals in MM.^ 

(See question 109 ) 
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statement 11 —Letter foom the Titaghu^ Paper Mills Company, Limited 

dated 16th July, 1021, 

The statements made hy Messrs John Dichmson & Co , in their letter 
of the 24th June, have been brought to our notice 

With regard to their heading No 1, Piactical Training, we have already 
brought into existence a very considerable force of trained Papermalters 
in all the Indian mills, and though the supervisoiv staff is still required, 
yet undoubtedly a day is coming when thei will be able to be reduced 
to a minimum, and vlien the paper industry vill be more and more run 
entirely by Indians, except for a few very highly trained Technical Advisors 
to heep 111 touch with the latest European methods In course of time 
when the educated Indian interested in papermaking has taken to going 
home to make himself au fait with the most efficient modern and European 
methods, even these billets might become open to them 

Messrs John Dickinson & Co should know, if aiij’ one, that Technical 
Colleges and Universities mil nevei make a papeimakei, but only practical 
experience in various t^qies of mills from eaily 'south for a considerable 
teim of vears 

In the meantime ve have men in everv Depaitment of the Works who 
are trained Indians capable of running such Departments mth comparatively 
little supervision 

No 4 We do not agree that the area in vhich developments can take 
place IS a compaiativelv small one During the past fev jears we have 
been informed of not less than 5 places in India at which the manufacture 
of pulp and papei from bamboo and/or glass is projected, and in each of 
which to the best of our information the conditions mentioned exist, at 
least sufficient to make the establishment of a factorv possible It is 
reasonable to suppose that there are others not .let prospected 

No 5 (1) IS e do not agree As we have stated in our written evidence 
the market foi each of the Indian mills is the whole of India alread 3 , and 
the result of the imposition of a protective dnt-s would in oui opinion be 
exactly' the opposite of that claimed by Messrs Dickinson & Co 

No 5 (2) TL 5. is no new point but was raised first of all by the Indian' 
Industries Commission in 1916 by Sii Thomas Holland The understanding 
then arrive.d at wms that the incidence of an impoit dutj on the individual 
user would', owung to tlie relativelj’^ low value of the article itself, be 
so infinitesimal that it would in no wa-j interfere iMth the use of paper 
foi either Liteiature, Business, or more important Education The total’ 
pioportion of the cost of writing materials as compared with the cost of 
tlie other items which together constitute the necessary paraphernalia of 
Eduication, including School Houses, Teachers, Furnishings, Inspectorates, 
etc , is so small that an extra 10 per cent or so will not in any way 
retard the spread of Education The same applies aUo to most other - 
direction in which the use of paper is an ingredient 

The conclusion of the Indian Industries Commission wms that even if 
the comparatively small number of people interested in the various uses of 
paper in the country, should have to pay a little more, yet this would 
be a much lesser evil than the danger to the country, and the loss to Revenue 
and the Railwaj^s, entailed by letting down the industiy to its destruction 
The correctness of this contention was proved over and ovei again duiing 
the War and the economic consideration stdl remains in full force 

No 6 With regard to the 90 pei cent of the people of India whom he 
refers to, if this is a correct estimate of those not consuming paper, it is 
not so much because they cannot afford it, but because they are entirely 
illiterate, or for other similar causes 

In any case it is obinous that the average consumption per head should 
be looked at proportionately, in different countries, to the average income- 
per head 
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It lb the Jiope of the Tmlian mills that this may he lemediecl as soon as 
possible, and on tins one point we think that piobably ]\[es<-is Dickinson 
and ouisehes can be in accoid 

Xo 7 Heie asain we cannot agiee to the statement made We our- 
fcohes have supplied continuous^ loi mam "^eais the lull lequiiements of 
seceial oi the hiipcest neuspapeis, i\ho piefei to use oui papei even at 
a shgbth incieased piue ami appaiently aie still veiy flouiishing 

We do not dem , hovcAei, that some of the big neuspapeis piefei to 
use loieign mcchan.-'al jiulp papei s but we would suggest the\ aie peifectlv 
fiee to do so, oi e\en to continue to get then papei at the old late piovided 
thcN can gne a satisfaitoiv iindei taking undei license that such pa[)ei as 
the^ impoit shall be foi then own consumption onh 

Xo S' The Indian mills can make a \ei\ wide lange of amthing except 
merhanical ]Milp papei s but natuially tiv to coniine themselves to com- 
paiativeh as small a numbei of grades as possible \lso as thoie aie to-day 
some 60,000 tons of impoited papei moie than the mills can make 
natuiallv i gieat deal of it comes in of all giades 

We (annot at all sav wheie the wiitei of the lest of this paia obtained 
his intoimation It is teitainh nntiue 

The Indian Govei nment, the I^ladias Goceinment the Bombiv Govern- 
ment, the Bihai nid Oiissa Govei nment, the United Piovinces Gov ci nment, 
the Buima Govei nment and main' Native States aie all using Indian papei 
foi veiv neaih the whole of then reriunements The papei s supplied covei 
veiv neailv all the Gov'ei nenint’s lange of lecpniements, and the English 
mills in icommenting in the AVoilds Papei I'lade Review on this iiaiticulai 
tendei admitted onh a few months ago that the Indian mills was equal in 
qiialitv to thou own 

Nos 10 (n\(l 11 Heie again it seems that the actual increase in the cost 
ol papei would be so infimtosimal as compaied with the cost to the indiis- 
tnes mentioned of the othoi necessities in then tiade, as not to constitute 
anv' menace to then piospeiitv oi haiclly to make anv appiecialde difference 

Xo 12 AVould seem to wish to pie-judge the issue foi the Taiiff Boaid 

Xo 13 Heie again the wiitei has obviously been eithei giossly misin- 
foimed 01 is delibeiately not stating wdiat is the case 

As to impioving the quality, I think the comments above undei 8 piovide 
independent evidence as to what the mills aie doing 

As legaids the libellous statement contained in the 2ncl iiaiagiaph our 
leply to Questions Nos 125 and 126 of v'oui questionnaiie is sufficient 
leply * 

Xo I'l The answei to this statement, which is also as iiicoiiect as the 
rest, IS that foi the past two j'eais oui puces have been held up at anv thing 
fiom half an anna to nine pies pei pound ovei impoited papei s, because of 
the disinclination of the mills not to sell below w'oiking cost As cost has 
come down, some of the mills puces hav'e come down to some extent, but 
as regal ds lob lots, which of couise ev'eiv' mill all over the World cam ot 
help inoducing to some extent, the peiceiitage of these as legards .it my 
late the Titagulai Mills is small and ceitainly nev'ei sufficient at aiiv' 
late to affect the maiket in the mannei suggested The chief offenders 
in this lespect aie Dickinsons themselves who buy cheap lots all ovei the 
Continent and dump them heie 

Xo 16 This again is a misiepiesentation of the actual facts It is not 
that we aie asking for piotection from oidinaiv' fair competition but fiom 
the selling of impoited papeis at puces below those at wdnch they can be 
liroduced at the country of oiigiii 

?i^^ coiiespondent suggest that the closing down 

or the 6 Biitish conceins wliicli lie mentions was caused by tlie '^ame 
“Succession of Misfortunes ” as lie refeis to undei 17? 

P 
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On the othei hand it nould seem that the fact tliat the Indian mills 
are still going and have tip to now managed to survive wlieie main other 
mills have had to close, is an evidence that at least much of the administia- 
tion ciitici-^ed bj voiit vviitei would seem to hav^e been in the imbt 
diiection ” 


The laising of mone^ at the moment to snppoit an extension of the indns- 
trv would vve agiee be a niattei of difhcultv, but not liom the .causes sug- 
gested lie aie ceitain that if an inciease in the piotectivc dutv were to 
enable existing mills to show a steadv dividend in the earning basis of 
the indnstiv that fiesh capital would be loithconung befoie veiv loim for 
expansion of tl c Industrv 


Siaiemeni III — Lriici jiom lltr Tilnffhu'} Pa)>p} Milh Conip'itiii Liuulccl, 

fJalcd inth fuhf lOJ'i 

111 subimttmg oui pievious evidence, we have been compelled bv the form 
of the questionnaire to ansvvei the questions put In vou which foim of 
evidence is not fiom oui point ol view the most convenient foi basing a 
claim to piotection W6 will theiefoie endeavoni to laj befoie von the 
exact giounds on which we now base oni claim 

The Taiifl Commission lav down thiee stipulations foi indnstiies claiming 
protection 

As regal ds the hist of these, we think that we have giv'en sufficient 
evidence in leplv to the questionnaiie to piove that the papei industrv has 
uatuial advantages and has claims to be allowed to le-establish itself as 
stiong at least as those put forward In the steel indnstiv 

As legal ds the second stipulation, we wish definitelv to recoid here that 
without piotection the present compaiiv can hardh hope to survive, at anv 
rate in its present fomi, unless some staitlmg and totalh unexpected 
reversal of present tendencies takes place The existence of the Companv 
■depends upon the success of our claim to protection over the piesent most 
■difficult peiiod We believe on the othei hand that with protection we 
can both pull lound ourselves and at the same time see other companies, 
particularlv foi the manufacture of pulp, come into being 

Thircllj , our production costs have already come dow n so heavily and 
are still expected to be so turthei i educed that they vvill be quite good 
compared to those of foreign mills, and we believe that if India were not 
treated as a dumping ground, we could compete on equal terms with our 
competitoi s 

We base oui claim to protection and support the contention that we 
could compete eventually against all leasonable competition on the snb- 
30ined figuies 

Fail Return on Capital —'We think 3011 will agree that the figure of our 
Block account is hj no means inflated and that mills to turn out an equal 
quantity of paper could not he erected at anv thing like the present book 
figure of oil! mills 

During the last two years the mills have incuired very heavv losses, 
vvdiich they aie now financing 111 addition to the capital normallj emplojed 
in the bnsines'' 

We considei we should be perfectly lustified in asking for a fair reLiiiii 
of Intel est on the full capital employed in the business, viz , Rs 15,32,800, 
vide the last published report for the Iialf-j'ear ended 30tli September 1923 

In case, however, we maj' be accused of asking the public to paj’- for 
the sake of pioviding the sliareholdeis with handsome piofits 01 an earlv 
resumption of dividends, we submit our claim on the basis of a fair capita- 
lisation of Es 130 lakhs, being in lonntl figures the capital emploved less 
the loss show n 111 the balance sheet 
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A fan overall rate of interest in mow of conditions in India to-dav 
ivoiild lie 8 per cent Although a gieatoi -sield is natuialh expected on 

'Ordinal \ Shaies, Debentuie, Loan and Pieference capital should leqnire a 
lessor figure Ouing to ciicuinstances the Company iveie compelled to raise 
Dehcntuies at S pei cent and the leceiit pieialence of high Bank lates 
has also hit the conipain hard, especialK in i leiv of the heaij finance 
required to cam high pi iced stocks and lau inateiials 
At 8 pel cen*^ tlie lotuin 
Bs 10.40 000 pci aiunini 
Putting tiii-> anothei u ij 
of — 


Dehentuios 
Piefeience shaies 
Oldlnar^ shaies 
Miscellaneous Finance 


and assuming a 


111 of Rs 

130 

lakhs 

would be 

lecapitalisation 

on 

the basis 

Rs 





3t) lakhs 

at 

7 

pel 

cent 

30 lakhs 

at 

8 

pel 

cent 

50 lakhs 

at 

10 

pel 

cent 

20 lakhs 

at 

6 

pel 

cent 


'tlie total intoicst leqniienicnts would lie I?s 10 70 000 

Allowing i leasonahle lednction foi oidinai\ tiade liabilities the fignio 
of 8 pel .cent pei aiiniim is we submit a iaii retuiii to expect on the 
•compain 

7)r]>)rii(t{ton — Tlie depicciation allowed b\ the Income-tax antborities 
is Rs 3,01 000 iiei miinni, winch we consulei leasonable in new of the 
i\iitten down \aluo of oni Block and the modern iiatnie ol much of the 
new plant installed in the leconsti action and wlmh we aie taking foi pui- 
poses of argument 

The attached figines of costs and selling prices indicate ^en clearh the 
aiatuie of our troubles Snmmari<-ed tlie% ma\ be shown as follows — 



[ 

Yeai 

1023-24 ! 

1 

Api il 

1 1024 1 

i 

1 1 

Mav 

1924 

June 

1924 

Savings anti- 
cipated on 
June ^ 
1924 

l\'ork cost 

1 

.3 800 

3 483 1 
1 1 

' 3 372 

3 207 

1 

2 7G9 

Total cost 

4 102 

3 047 

3 531 

1 

3 432 

2 916 

Pan icturn on Capital 

404 

1 

4G3 ' 

' 448 

403 

413 

JDcpieciation 

143 

134 

1 

129 

‘ 134 

110 

ToTvr Cost 

4 739 

1 

4 244 j 
1 

4 018 

4 029 

3 448 

AviKAGF SlLLIXG Pi ICE 

1 

4 02S j 

1 

1 

3 944 1 
1 

1 

3 833 

1 

' 3 GOG 

i 



It will be seen theiefoie that although big reductions in cost have been 
effected, prices have been falling also and we have not been able to catch 
up Had we been able to attain, the puces leached during 1923-24, we 
should in Ma 5 and June have been obtaining a fan leturn 

The fall in prices has lobhed ns of this and the piotection we ask foi 
IS the margin between the two figures, us , 10 pei cent on an aveiage sale 
price of As 3-S oi As 3 666 This amounts to 4 4 pies onij’ pei lb of 
paper and would hung the selling price to As 4 

p2 
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If additional 10 pci iceiit duty is impo=-od we do not look to o-et 
tins fmme of 4 pei lb of paper but do look to stabilise sales round 
about the piesent piiccs, theieln enabling us to fill oui uoiKs uitli ordeis 
at picsent pi ices 

We leahse that it is eiieumbent upon us to reduce costs further and uo 
can see oui uay next \ear on full yorking to leduce our costs to a figure 
uhich, if prices aie stabilised on the piescnt basis, mil enable us to survne 

With legal d to the third condition of the Tariff Coniiinssion that the 
industiv should he able eventually to stand on its omi feet, we uould point 
out that the ludustiv stood for 30 a ears befoic the yar thougli mth extreme 
difficulti at times and with the auakemiig ol India to industnal conditions 
and the special natural necessitv of a papei ludustiy to any advancing 
nation ue see no leason on hroad lines uhy nndoi noinial conditions the 
industij should not again exist mthout piotection 

Tuiiinig again to our figures ive hai^e eioiy reason to belieie that mtliiu 
tu o Aeais we shall he able to i educe icosts, including a fan return on 
capital, to the lasf figuie shoun, i/t , As 3 44 pei lb , uhich is some 3 pies 
beloy oui present selling late and about the level of piesent impoited 
puces 

As costs in Em ope of giass papei s aie not les than tliiee pence half 
peninj or say As 3^, and as all authonties aie agieed that puces aie not 
likel\ to go am loyei, seeing the unpiecedented natuie of the slump of 
papei mills in Eniope, and the present nnremnneiatne natuie of business, 
ye believe that the piesent lei el is likelj' to be maintained 

The factoi of a hardening exchange mav i educe sale puces a little, a 
fuither leasoii loi asking piotection Tbes* mil also of course cheapen oiir 
impoited materials, but these hoiievei foim a small portion of om expenses. 

Anv 1 eductions in the yoild’s papei maikets such as icheaper pulp, 
chemicals, machine furnishings and ‘=0 forth will affect ns as much as any 
other mills yhereiei placed and ye liaim sufficient confidence to heliei'^e that 
given teiiipoiaiv piotection ive can as hefoie meet yoild competition unless 
at any time a slump m tiade causes a repetition of the present dumping 
tactics 

We hase oui claim on the aboie figuies and aie jnepaied to support 
them mth any fmtliei evidence lequiied - 


Statemonf IV — jVofe on ihe ctpoit oj bamhoo x>ulp handed to the Taiiff 
Boanl by W Carey on behalf of the Titaghur Paper Mills Company,' 
Limited 

Until ye have had an oppoituiiity of going into the yhole question 
thoioughly fioin the point of view of a laige expoit, it is difficult to offer 
a definite opinion as to the possibility of bamboo pulp foi export on suck 
a scale, but ye do think that with the inexhaustible supplies of bamboos in 
close pioxiiiiity to suitable sites foi the election of nulls and ivith plentiful 
supplies of laboin/ which foi bamboo (see footnote) should be propoi tionately 
cheaper than foi some of the othei fibies, tlieie is eveiy leason to expect 
that as the iiidnstiy develops pulp will he pioduced at a pi ice such as 
mil enable it to compete favouiably ivith Continental and Canadian 
paiticuLuly in tlie maikets of Japan, China and Austialasia ivheie it ivoiild 
have an advantage pei ton in sea fi eight 


Laboui pel ton of bamboo pulp should be veiy much cheapei than for 
aiass as little or no picking and soitiug yould be necessaiy and the laigei 
bulk ^aiid gieatei density would make its handling a simplei flatter in 
these days bamboos aie fed info the ciusliei yhole, and after that veiy 
little laboui is involved in the actual manufactuie 
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Foi the pm pose oi om piesent estimates we have onh gone into the 
question so fai as oui oun mills’ leqmiements are concerned, but even 
such figuies vith the piotection asked for comiiaie favouiably uith the pi ice 
of impoited pulp, especially uhen the anticipated lover voiking costs re- 
tell ed to aboie aie taken into account On the establishment of an in- 
dependent iiuliistiv, mills voulcT natuialh be iiin on a much laigei scale and 
'■costs Avould be i educed in consecpieiice 

As legal ds expoits of Canadian pulp to Japan and China, tlieie is aheadr 
a steadilj gloving shortage of pulp in the United States of Anieiica vhich 
, vould ceitainh Aei\ quickly iiiinimise competition in the East 


^taiemeni T' — Sfafciiienf diOK/no capital cxpenditina of each of the Mills 
undci the Titaqhxn Papei 2fdU Company, Limited, handed to the Tffuff 
BoniiJ hy Sii U C'oicy on belioU oj the Company 



No 1 .Mill 

No 2 .Mill 

Total 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1017 

1,007 

29,793 

30 802 

1018-19 

1,00,003 

32,366 

1 32 369 

1919-20 

5,20,090 

1,39,425 

6,69,515 

1920-21 

4,18,068 

1,47,409 

5,63,477 

1921-22 

2,53,688 

6,14,904 

8,68,592 

1922-23 

. 3 72,320 

1,93 782 

5,66,102 


16 63,176 

11,57 681 

28,22,857 


10-28-24 To abo\e is to be added cost of nev vSteam Boilei Plant .at 
No 1 iUiIl, Rs 6 lakhs 


. Statement VI — Kote, dated 30th Aurn'st VU/, siihmitted hy the India Papci 
Pulp Company Limited, and endoised by the Titaqlnn Papci Mdh Com- 
l>any Limited 

See. Statement VII of the India Papei Pulp Company, Limited 
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THE TITAGHUR PAPER MILLS Co. 

B — OmL 

Evidence of Sir WILLOUGHBY CAREY, Mr. E. A. BELLAMY and' 
Mr. A. W. WOOD, recorded at Simla on the 23rd July 1924. 

Sf) T1 Catcti — T ask peinnssion to put in two more statements?' 
One ^ IS a leply to the statement whicii has been made b\’ Messrs John Dickin- 
son Co and the othci t is an attempt to make a fresh summary of the claim 
oi lequest foi protection in a shoit foim with pioposed new capital figures, 
basing it on the position of the industiy as it stands at jiiesent 

Ptaidenf — ^Aie you appealing only on behalf of the Titaghni Paper Mills 
Co oi also on behalf of the Association? * 

Sn IF Caiey — Only Titaghui 

Piesidenf — I gathei that the Association does not intend to send in any 
leply aiiait fioni those of the indnidiial companies 

,?ir IF Cojci/— No 

Pic'iiclcnt — In answei to Question 7 you say “in selecting the site of a 
papei mill in India it is iiecessaiy that it should be as fai as possible central 
to its maikets and its law mateiials, with a plentiful supply of clean fresh 
watei all the veai loiind Pioximity to c?)al oi othei fuel is also essential, 
and the viciiutv ot a sea poit for the iinpoit of materials and machinery’ and 
the export of finished pioduct In coastal loutes " If all these things aie 
necessaiy, theie aie very few sites suitable foi a papei factoiy in India' 

Sn IT Caicy — What I think was intended heie is that wherever possible 
they are all advisable 

Pie'iident — That is to sav, in voui answei the woids “necessary” and 
“ essential” aie not to be liteially constiued As the answer stands, it puts- 
the case veiy high indeed 

iS'i? TF Caicy — It does These aie the ideal conditions which in a countiy 
like India cannot alwais exist 

Picsidciif — ^Take join own mill in Calcutta You aie lelatnely iieai your 
coal and youi poit and also near a laige inaiket, but you aie not neai your 
siipplies of law materials On the othei hand, an uii-countiy mill w'ould be 
fai from its coal and maiket 

Sn TT'^ Caicy — It is tiue 

Piaidcnf — Theiefoie I should like to get some idea which of these vaiious- 
factois IS the most impoitant It is obvious that ion must have a water 
supply 

Sii TT^ Caicy — Theie must be a jilentiful supply of clean fiesh watei for 
the manufacture of papei oi foi pulp 

Pi evident — ^You see the inipoitaiice of this It is veiy impoitant in look- 
ing foi w aid to the future of the papei industiy in India to considei just how 
fai a mill established at a long distance fioni the supply of fuel stands a 
chance 

Sii IF Caicy — As legaids the supply of watei in hilly countiy like paits 
of India it IS possible in many places to have a catchment aiea and a dam 

Piesident — Do you mean foi the develoiiment of hydio-electiic power ° 

Sii TF Caicy — Even foi the supply of watei itself 

Pic'iidciit — ^As fai as watei is concerned, I have no doubt that the parti- 
culai need can be met in a leiy laige numbei of places all over India I do) 

Statement II 
t Statement III 
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not feel an^ paiticiilai anxiet-^ about it. But the question of fuel and ponei 
IS to my mind one of the difficulties 

Sn W Carey — You can’get away fiom that to some extent bj^ tno means 
One IS, of couise, the choosing of a site suitable foi cieating a dam to piovide 
you Mitli liydi o-electi 1 C ponei, and also suitable foiests nitliin leasonable 
leach, so that the fuel foi youi boiling and diying, whetliei of pulp oi papei 
leally becomes the only fuel essential The inanufactuiing piocesses, except 
foi these, can all be lun hydi o-electi icall 3 

Pte’iulent — Peiliaps it would be easiei if we leieit to that point when we 
come to “ powei and fuel,” but I wanted to mention it at the beginning, 
because it is veij’- impoitaiit to the futuie of the papei iiidustiy in India to 
Tihat extent papei mills can be established at vaiious points in the countiy 

In ansnei to Question 8 you have gnen the appioximate peicentage of 
youi outtuin foi vaiious kind? of papei The Biowiis, Badamis and News 
come to 30 pei cent Would that (classification include unbleached papei ^ 

Sn TF Caiey — ^^’’es 

riaulcni — Then in answei to Question 10 jmii sav “ we aie compelled to 
manufactuie a laige vaiiety m oidei to meet competition offeied by the im- 
lioiteis, and ouiiig to theie being an insufficient numbei of mills m the 
countiy to admit of specialising in qualities and inter-dealing on the 
Biitish system while as a whole cateinig foi all kinds in demand ” Is it not 
lathei 11101 e than that*’ Is it not also this that theie is an insufficient demand 
foi any paiticulai kind oi papei in the countiy? Is the Indian inaiket laige 
enough at pieseiit to admit of specialisation? 

M) Jiellami / — This demand ceitainlj' does exist, onlj' we have got to take 
any oidei that is offeied to us at piesent owing to the competition foi 
business 

Sn TT ('any — Of couise, a mill might specialise by tuining out thiee oi 
foul thousand tons of papei it need not necessaiily be a full 4 oi 8-maclnne 
mill A 4-niachine mill would be advisable, a 2-machine mill could be put 
up, but it depends so much on local conditions 

Pipsidrnt — You think the maiket is laige enough to admit of special- 
i‘-ation in some kinds in white piinting foi instance? 

Sn TI Catey — Yes Last veai theie weie 1,600 tons of iilnte punting 
alone impoited into India 

Piesulent — So fai as the size of the maiket is concerned, you think that 
specialisation, at anj"^ late iii one oi two kinds of papei, is possible? 

Sn W Caiey — If we could seciiie the iihole maiket foi all classes of paper 
that can be made in India wifli Indian mateiials, it Mould be possible to 
specialise 

Piesidenf — Is that the only leason, oi is theie anything in the conditions 
in fndia mIiicIi make specialisation difficult? The leason mIu I am asking 
you IS that the aiisuei M^e got to the same question fiom another mill, iiro- 
bably the Bengal Papei Mills, is that the Indian local agents veie constantly 
called upon by then customeis to supply any kind of papei, and thej" expected 
to be able to get fiom the papei mill Mutli mIiicIi thej’ dealt an^ kind of 
papei 

21) Onniala — They said that in oideis foi a paiticulai kind of papei 
the quantity Mas too small, and theie Meie too many imiieties asked for 
That Mas the difficulty x / 

i8ii IF Caiey — That is tine m the maiket at piesent Oideis aie coupled 
leiy often 

21) Gnnvalo — Theie aie tMo things ordeis aie said to be too small and 
theie aie too many varieties asked foi 

Sn TI Ca)ey — What I think leallj' the iiosition is, that, if Me could be 
assuied of having a laigei field to choose fiom, by haiing impoited papeis of 
all qualities put to a p'lice at mIiicIi mo could compete foi those qualities that 
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Me can make, Me sliould then he able to get laigei oidcife ioi S 2 )ccial line'i 
Minch Mc shonld ceitainlv take It Mould ehnnnnto, I tlunk, a lot of smalJot 
01 del s 

d/j Oinnala —Are all these vaiieties that aie n^ed in the ha/ai ahsolntelv 
nece&san p 

iS'n Ih C'oicv— I haie alna-is had a tlieoix that the\ might be educated 
np to it, that lb to saA, the qnahlies mIucIi Indian nulls could make on big 
runs might be made acceptable to the market in hiigei quantities, but at 
piesent it is not tiossible to do thatj bccaube of the keen foieign competition 
in all glades 

P)e^idcni — I am afiaid T do not quite undei stand hoM foieign competi- 
tion pievents ^ou fiom specialising Is it this that, OMiiig to foieign com- 
petition, 111 order to get a maiket at all, you haie to take up oideis mIiicIi 
aie too small to be dealt m ith In importers?* ’ Is that it?* 

Sii Tb (Jcnc \) — No Vi’c hare people mIio moiiIcI like to bur fiom the 
Indian mill, but Mith those oideis of a clecent si 7 c, in oidei to get the advant- 
age" pei haps of Cl edit lieie and buying smallei lots than iliej Mould be able 
to get fiom abioad, iliej also give us a lot of small oidors mIiicIi Me do not 
reallv M'ant, but mIucIi mc haie to take m ordei to keep (customers 

Piesidciit — Hom aie these leqniicments to be supplied?* If von cease to 
suiiply, M'bo IS going to supph them in the futnie?* 

8n IF 0(0 cv — Maj I ask Mliat exactly is the ical point?* 

PiCMc/ciit — You saj that, once piotection is given, a on Mould be able to 
decline these smallei miscellaneous oi tiers, and concentinte on the manu- 
tactnie ot paiticnlar latnds of paper IVliat 1 asked AAas mIio is going to snpplA 
these smallei oideis in futuie?* IVlieie aio the consiimeis of papei to go to 
to have then needs supplied?* 

iS'ii T1 Oaieii — Some I think, Mould be substituted In othei lines, and 
otbeis Mould be still supplied bv the iinpoiler and otbei mills specialising in 
those paiticnlar classes of iiapei 

Picsidcnf — ^Not “still supplied” because cx hypofhc'>i the Indian mills 
aie not going to siipjih" anv longei I do not lealh' see that tins question is 
much affected b\ piotection If a'ou could concentiate on the iiiaiiiifacture 
of tMO or three kinds of papei, I gatliei that it Mould reduce aoui costs, and 
theiefoie you Mould at once be in a position to compete Mitli impoited paper 

fS'/i Tb Caiey — We have alvaAS tried to do it and ne found it impossible 
to do it because of the impoit competition 

Ptesident — It can only be impossible if a on could not find a sufficient mii- 
ket for voiii outtuin, aftei A’ou bad concentrated on one oi tMo kinds But 
so long as yon can keep Amur mill fiillA eniploAed, I don’t see Mbeie the 
difficulty comes in 

811 IF Cmey — 1 Mas going to sax' that if it Meie on a leiel inice, A\e 
could get laigei lines 

' Ptesidenf — ^I don’t follbM, unless it means that a’ou cliaige a higher puce 
fdi these miscellaneous oiders to make them lemuiieiatiA’-e You might, foi 
exainjile, make only certain qualities of paper, e q , Mliite printing and Mut- 
ing papei It Amu could sell a sufficient quantit-\, even at' a price Iomcj than 
Athat yon are getting at present foi that kind of papei, you might 1 educe 
youi costs bj^ getting iid of these miscellaneous oideis to sUch an extent that 
you AAOiild be bettei off than you aie at piesent But it tlieie is a difficulty 
in finding a maiket foi some leason — a difficulty, that is, in selling a suffi- 
cient quantity ot the kinds in mIucIi Amu specialise, then, of coiiise, I can 
undei stand it 

< Sn TF Caiey — ^Tliat.is the difficulty at piesent, and if ve vent in foi 
specialisation 111 tMo or three lines for the ba?ai, Me should lose tiade, at am 
I ate foi a time, and Me have nei-ei been in a position to affoid to do so 
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Piesulcnt — That js \Ahat I wanted to bung out That is to say, people 
•would not come to jou tor the kind of iiaper jou aie specialising in because 
they could not also get the other kinds 

iS'n ir Gaie }/ — That is so We uould have to educate a maiket, but ue 
have ne\ei been in a position to affoid to do it, because during the shoit 
peiiod of iiiospeiity that occuired duiing the uai, it uas just a question of 
making jiapei , the mills "weie foiced to make uhat they could uith the 
mateiials then available Theie is anothei point uitli legaid to the numbei 
of kinds i/hat ve ha-^e to make, and that is uhat the Goveinment call for 
They call foi a laige numbei of makes 

Picsidcnt — Then again, if theie ueie moie mills, it uould be easier to 
ai 1 ange 

Sn IF Caiey — Quite so 

JIi Gtnwulo — How man^ Diiectois have jou altogethei ° I liotice that 
there aie three Indian Diiectors 

Sn TF Caiey — ^^'e ha-s e eight 

Ml (Tiniialu — ^But thiee is a small piopoition, isn’t it, as compaied with 
the numbei of shareholdeis How do thej' allow it° Have they moie faith 
in European management, oi is it pine want of interest, — ^what is it? 1 
don’t undeistand how, if theie aie 70 per cent Indian shaieholdeis, theie 
.lie onlv thiee Indian Diiectois theie should be at least two more I know 
it does happen that the Indian shareholdei is ver\ indifteient at times, is 
that the -explanation in join opinion^ 

Sn IT. Guieii — I think the Indian shaieholdeis feel thei have got thiee 
veiv good Directors 

Ml Gniaala — Who aie thev? 

Sn TF Gaiey — Theie has just been a vacaiicv Mi Bn la has resigned 
and has been leplaced bv i\Ii Haikissen Bhattei of Messis Saiiipchand 
Hukumchand then there is Mi Badndas Goenka and j\[i Naiainclas 
Bajoria 

Ml Ginitala , — Are they laige shaieholdeis® 

Sn TT Caiey — I don’t know 
^ Ml Giniicda — It does seem to me lathei cm ions 

Sn TF Caiey — I think it is a veiy common jiosition with legaid to most 
.industrial comiiaiiies in the east of India with vem laige Indian shaie- 
"holdings 

Ml 'Ginuala — It mav be due to the fact that theie aie not so manv 
Indians inteiested in business in the east as Theie aie in the west' of India 
Then in answer to Question '4 lou sa> “ The last additions to machines haie 
been made in the year 1905 ” S'urely that does not apph* to.^the wjiole 
machineiy? 

Sn TF Caiey — No, the papei making machines onh as distinct fiom the 
rest of the mill 

Mr Gi n u ala — Does not that make them rathei out of date ® 

Sn TF Caiey — ^I don’t think so You will find many mills all over the 
world making fiist class papei with machines that have been luniiing foi 
30 01 40 yeais 

M't Ginuala — That does not mean that the machine is efficient I mav 
,be able to make papei bj hand and you mav lequiie a machine That is 
quite a diffeient thing 

Sn TT' Caiey . — ^As a matter of fact we had moie than one discussion — quite 
apait fioni the question of expendituie — as to the suitability of the machines 
for the Indian maiket — these particulai machines 

^ <Mi Ginuala — ^I mav tell lOii that ciiticism has been made that the 
machineii in this roiintic — not iiecessarih in the Titaghlir mills — is extreinelv 
4intiquated 
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Sii IT' Ga) ey — e have been adMsed on inoie than one occasion, and! 
quite lecently, that our machines are leiy suitable for the Indian maiket— 
that IS, foi making tlie cla':s of paper demanded We might put up larger 
machines lunning veiy fast and that soit of thing, but at jiiesent for 
making 'some of the classes of papei that ue are asked to make ve cannot 
lull our machines at full speed 

Ml Ginxiala — Siiiely ^ou can legulate voiii machineiy to any speed It 
is not necessaiy to haie old fashioned machines foi that puipose 

Sii TT^ Gaiey — I am afiaid I cannot admit that oui papei -making 
inachineiy is old-fashioned Of coinse, the statement tliat the last additions 
uere made in 1905 does not include the tiemendoiis iiumbei of additions 
and alteiations and imiiioveinents made fiom time to time since then 

Ml Giniuala — Then in 3mur answei to Question 6, the output for 1922 ! 
appeals to be rathei small as compaied uith the previous yeais 
iS'ii TT Gaiey — That vas the time of lenovation of the mills 
Ml Giniiala — Have jwi comjjleted the lenovations^ 

Sii TT^ Gaiey — Piactically complete — on piesent scheme 
Pi evident . — ^Aie these outputs that j'ou have gnen foi both the mills 
together ° 

Sn TF Gaiey — ^Yes 

Ml Ginn ala — Do voii agiee vith the opinion expiessed by some experts- 
that the pulp mill must be iieai the law mateiials in anv case, and that jou 
maj’^ manufactuie papei theie if conditions aie favoiiiable, oi elsewheie 
•nheie conditions are moie favourable^ Nov vith legard to the fiist point, 
do 'nou agiee that the pulp mill should be in the vicinity of the fibre? 

Sii TI’ Gaiey — I think, if 30U have othei suitable conditions at the same 
time that is to say, vatei and local fuel — 

Ml Ginn ala — Let us. put it this vaj' Wheie does the lndustl^ stand 
a bettei chance of success — neai 01 in the vicinitv of the fibre 111 pulp 
inanufaetuie 01 avay f 10111 it? 

Sii W Gaiey — It should be 111 a central position vith lefeience to the 
fibie, not necessaiilj’ actually iieai it 

Pi evident — It might be cential with yoiii fibie coming fioin 1,000 miles 
1 ound 

Ml Ginnala — The point is the cost of»tianspoit of the fibie It must 
be so situated that the cost of tiansport of the fibie to the pulp mill should 
not be unconimeicial 

Sii TT^ Gaiey — Exactly, it should be as lov as possible 
Ml Ginnala — Theiefoie it follows that it must be vitliin leasoiiable dis- 
tance of the fibie? 

811 TT' Gaiey — ^Yes 

Ml Ginnala — That jou agiee is one of the conditions ° 

Sn TF ('aiey — ^Yes Still, I am afiaid I must hold to my cential posi- 
tion 

Pi evident — So long as the fibie has not to be bi ought fiom a gieat dis- 
tance, the cential position does not seem impoitant 

Sii TT Gaiey — It all depends upon the extent of join supplies at that 
one point, if it is enough to supply the whole of youi mill 

Pi ciidcnt — ^Yoiii ]ioiiit IS that if you are diavnig youi suiiplies fiom all 
sides, it is moie likely that you will not liaie to diav them fiom gieat dis- 
tances 

811 TF Gaiey — Yes 

Ml Ginnala . — ^The manufactuiei in Gieat Biitain gets his fibie fiom very 
long distances and comehov manages to undeisell voii But take the other 
coiuitiies like Sweden, Norva\ and Canada, vheie, ^ou know, the pulp mills 
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aie not veiy fai from the fibie, that is what I meant I don’t mean a site- 
hke youiSj nhich >011 call cential because it is 900 miles fiom some of •jour 
son ices of supplj’^ 

St) TF Caiey — "We have expanded oui lecouices of raw inatenal, that is 
to say, we have s^one olit as fai as we can econoniicalh do' so to develop our 
law mateiials fiom the central site of the mill " 

Ml 0 til If ala — As a matter of piinciple, 1 tliink it must be admitted that 
except 111 Gieat Britain this piinciple geneiall 3 ’^ holds good 

Sit TF. Caicy — Yes Of couise in Sweden I ha\e not been to Swedein 
since 1914, but even then some of the mills weie diawing then pulp wood' 
fiom even 600 01 700 miles 

ill) Ginuala — But it comes down what thev call the fioids 
St) Tl' Gaiey — Yes, the^ have veiy easv means of tianspoit But I quite 
agiee that it is good to haie the mill as neai its fibie as possible 

M) Ginuala — With legaid to glass as a fibie it does not lend itself verj^ 
much to the application of that piinciple, does it? 

St I TF Gatcy — I don’t think giass has been up to the piesent nearly 
enough piosiiected 

Ml Gtnuala — I am not talking of what might liaie taken place, I am 
talking of the piesent conditions What T want to know is, so fai as the 
exploitation of giass as a fibie goes in this countiy at piesent, the appli- 
cation of this piinciple is difficult, isn’t it^ 

Sti Th Gatey — I would not go so fai as that 

M) Gtnuala — ^How fai would vou go^ Con >011 put up a pulp mill in tlio 
Nepalgunge foiests, for instance’’ 

Sti TT^ Gatey — Not 111 the Nepal foiests 
Ml Gtnuala — Can 3 01 ^ do it in othei foiests’ 

Sii TT’' Gatcy — It is possible in the foiests 111 the United Pi ounces 
il/i Ginuala — Can 3011 get the whole of voiii fibie tiom one field? 

Stt TF Gatcy — ^Yes 

Ml Gtnuala, — How much would it be? 

St) TF Gatey — 25,000 tons of giass 

J/i Gtnuala — But then vou have got an 18,000 tons unit’ 

St) TT’. Gatey — I take it that, if vou aie consideiing the iiossibility of 
putting down a new' mill, vou put down what is a commeicial unit, it may 
be 5,000 tons 01 it may be 10,000 tons a leai 10,000 tons would ceitainly 
he a commeicial unit 

Mi Ginuala — In some cases it iiia'i be possible? 

Sit TT^ Gatcy — Yes Speaking of giass, we haie of couise onh piospected 
tentatnelv because we have not had funds, but fiom the figuies we liaie w'e 
gathei that it should be possible to put down a mill in the United Piovinces 
Theie aie othei districts, 1 am snie, wheie, it piopeih’ piospected foi sahat, 
an equal chance would be found foi putting down a mill 

Mt Ginuala — Now' let ns take bamboo Bamboo lends itselt inoie easily 
to that? 

Sit TT^ Gatey — It is heaiiei and occupies a smallei space 
Mt Gtnuala — Its giowth Ins now been found to be nioie legulai ? 

Sit TT^ Gatcy — I don’t think theie' is any doubt wjiateiei that an eveiy 
file leais cutting is quite possible as the giowth lenews itself dm mg that 
peiiod 

Mt Ginuala — So that you aie quite secuie of supplies’ 

Sit TT’ Gatey — ^Yes 

Mt Gtnuala — Theiefoie what T want to know is — I am only speaking 
geneiallv and not talking of anv paiticulii mill — is not bamboo 11101 e leliable 
as a means of developing the industij as a whole’ 
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Si) 11'. f'aici / — Bamboo is a thmp; ^^l 1 K 1 ^ must bo distinctly looked upon 
as a iibie ioi iim futuic Wc h.uc nlu.us tboupiht so 

^ Ml (Jinnolo — Tu the case of bamboo nhat nould -sou recommend^ 'Would 
you have the manul'acfcuie of pulp along with pajier oi nould %on have the 
manufactuie of pulp ncai the fibic and then tianspoit it to the papei inill^ 
Sn 11 (Vacy — It depends %ei% much on nliat i\e aie making the pulp foi 
Ml (Sinialo — I am taking it that a on aie mannfactui ing papei Let ns 
take that fiist In %oni ovn scheme iihat did von ha\e° 

»S'i) IV Gaicy — We had the idea of making pulp foi om ovn consumption 
and the consumption of othei Indiin mills SVe ueie going to mamifactura 
10 000 tons of pulp uhirh ne should use in addition to sohni and in replace- 
ment of the impoiied pulp 

d/i GiuyoJo , — In the Tiiaghui mills oi nheio° 

Sti 11 Caicy — In oui omu mills in Buima, and ue nere going to do it for 
-others vhen ve had succeeded 

Ml fi’inuala — It conies to this nheie ^ou manufactuie yoni pulp fo" 
-expoit, it mil bo piefeiable to manufactuie pulp neai the fibre, and to nianu- 
factuie it into paper uheie the conditions are faiouiable 
c So IF Caicy — ^ilt the same time it is iiecessaii that ■^on should he on a 
^^ate^\\a^ so that sou can float ^oul bamboo lather than get it by laihvav 
‘tiaiisport Piefeiabh ion should haie vatei communication mth a poi:t, 
if possible, toi expoit pin poses Theie liaie been seveial sites 11111011 liaie 
been pointed out to us 

K ' Ml O'lmtolo ■ — Hon much iiatei do ion 11 ant per ton of pulp 01 papei® 
You get loui iiatci tiom the Hooghly, I think® 

Sii IF Caicy . — We aie using at Titaghui foi an output of 15/1600 tons 
a month 2 million gallons daih of pine iiatei That is foi all pin poses 

^il/i frinxiala — When von sav pine natei ion don’t mean fiee from bac- 
tena, but onli liee troni mechaincal impurities® 

Sn TT Caicy — Yes ~ , 

Ml Oinuala — As legaids voui ansnei to Question 10 is'it necessaiv tor 
the Indian consumei to lune so mam vaiieties of papei ® ' ' 

Sn IF Caicy — I msh he could think it nas not 

Ml' Chnuahi — Is tbeie any vaiieH that be asks son to gne that is indis- 
pensable foi use® Of course lie should have nliite pnntnig papei But is it 
' iiecessais that he should base so mam- saiieties® I am thinking of oidniarv 
papei 

Sn II Caicy — T should think not 

Ml Cniualo — The point is does lie leallv nant it® 

f - * 

Sn IF Caicy — He vants the diffeient qualities on account of the diffei- 
^ences 111 puces 

" Ml Gniuahi — Let alone the puce 

Sn II' Caicy — -The hazai, of conise, has been \eij veil treated 

Ml Gnmala. — Theie aie tno diffeient kinds of papei, blue, ied,^etc He 
need not have the led if he can do mth the bine 

Sn Ik Caicy — Tliev have been giyen the paper that they have asked for 
/Thes* have been able to get them so fai I take it that so long as they aie 
- able to get them, they v ill ask foi them 

Ml Gniuala — Supposing theie aie 50 vaneties you can manufactuie and 
he IV ants them all liecaiise he can get them, theie iiiav he 25 -varieties which 
he can do mtliout He simply asks foi them because he thinks that you would 
l^t him have them 

r Sn IF Caicy —1 think that von aie tiving to get to the point of helping 
^the mil’s to make .1 smallei nnmhei,of kinds — both piesent and tutnie mills 
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Ml Ginioala . — The only thing is that it should not imohe any haidship 
to the consuniei if he is confined to the use of a smallei numbei of laiieties 
Si) TF Gaiey — I h*^e alnays held the vieii that it is possible to i educe 
the nurahei of vaiieties In i educing some a an uiny dine the consuniei te 
impoited papeis He Aioiild still use soinething similai to Aihat he used 
to liaA'-e befoie That is oiii difficulty AVe find that, it A\e don’t take a lot 
of these little oideis, we do lose business It goes to impoiting fiinis 

M) Giniiala — Supiiosing the Boaid find that it is leall'^ a naste of national 
lesouices for the consuniei to liai'e these fads, and they saA" “All light, A\e 
shall deAuse some means bj* which he cannot substitute any impoited paper 
Si) TF Ca)eif — In that case I quite agiee That is the point A\hich I 
nas tiyiiig to make befoie the Piesident It is then possible I am snie to 
use a smaller numbei of giades 
M) Ginnala — Is it iiossible^ 

Si) TT' Ca)e\j — ^INIy A'len is that, if the difieience in pnces between the 
diffeient qualities of papei is leA^elled up, then the bazai a\i11 take a bettei 
quality of papei to some extent 

Piesidoif — Do you mean that the infenoi kinds of papei should be made 
moie expensiA'e ° I don’t quite follon 

St) TT^ Caieij — No I did not put it piopeily 

Ml Gniiiala — That nas no ansnei to inA question Take the case of the 
Fold cai You go to the Foid people and ask foi a 10 hoise-powei cai They 
say ‘no ’ You go to the AVolslej' people TheA’ would giAe a on a 10 hoise- 
poAA'ei cai, 01 a 15 hoise-powei cai and possibly othei hoise-poweis But the 
consuniei soon begins to leahse that a 10 hoise-powei cai is not am the 
cheapei I want to know Avhethei that soit of thing is possible in aoui papei 
business 

Si) TT’ Ga)e >/ — I should saA it is 

F)e’)tcle)it — AVould it not be essential that such leplacement of papei is is 
going to take the place of difleient imiieties should be cheapei That is the 
oiiIa' piactical method by A\hich aou can get at the consuniei 

S 14 TT' Ga)ey — That is what the mills aie woiking to do to leduce as far 
ns possible the cost of then bettei giades of papei 1 hat is A\hat we me 
tiyiiig to do all the time AYe liaie been successful to some extent all each 
NobodA' w'ould be bettei jileased than the mills to be able to reduce the puce 
of decent qualities of papei 

F)esidc)if — ^Aftei all, what Afi Ginwala is aiming at is to find some means 
by which the Indian consumei will be content with a much smallei numbei of 
Aaiieties of papei AAffiat I am suggesting to a'ou ’s that the onh' waA* Ija’ 
which that can be done is to make the kind of papei pioducecl by the mills 
lelatiA’^ely clieaii AN^iethei it is n good kind of papei 01 a bad kind of papei 
IS not Ml GiilAvala’s point It has that aaIucIi has led to the success of the 
Fold cai — thiough standaidization, mass piodiiction and consequently a A'eiy 
low iiiice 

M) Ginitala — They lefuse to give anything but the standaid tj^pe 
F)esi(lent — ^If a^ou can think of aiiA’^ othei aaua' of attaining Mi Ginwala’'? 
obiect, bA*^ all means tell ns Of couise, it might concenabiA' be done Iia im- 
posing impoit duties of such a kind as to make these A'aiieties of papei 
lelatiA^ely expensiA'e You get the same lesiilt in the end 

Si) TF Gaiey — ^In the actual mattei of piactical politics, I cannot do 
better than repeat wdiat I said eailiei, that the mills liaAe ahiaAs had the 
idea of leducing the numbeis of then makes, but that thej Iiaie been unable 
to do so , 

M) Giniiala — How can the mills be enabled to do so‘-’ 

Si) TT’ Gaiey — ^I should like to think it o\ei 

M) Ginnala — Apait fiqni the question of quantities, A\hat is the diffi- 
cultj’^ ill making the diffeient Aaiieties® Is it a quo'^tion of weight, is it -a 
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<<luest)on of fibie that >ou ha>e Rol to me m cliffeient, ■vaiieties oi ^\llat is it = 
What malces it so expensue to li.ue <^o mam %aueties? 

Sn IT C'(n Cl/ —Continual changes, stoppage of machines, altenng weights, 

fOtc 

Ml Gmuala — That is, 3011 have got to use cliffeient lolleis? 

Su TT' f'tney — You have got to stop voui machine, let go ceitain fibies, 
4iltci ^onl speeds and so loith 

Mr GuitoaJa — ^It mahes the mechanical piocess moie difficult? 

Sn IT' Gfncii — Yes 

Mr Gimvala — The chemical piocess is not affected? 

Sn 11 Vtney — No, it is only a questiou of losing time and pulp 
M? JCalc — You speak of niipoiting supeiioi officeis who are 111 touch aith 
the newest methods employed in Euiope and Amciica When these men aie 
,a2ipointed, aie then appointments onh foi shoit peiiodsf" 

S^i ir (knei / — Geneiallv foi a teim of icais 
Ml Kale — How man\ leais^ , 

Sn Tl' Cciicu — 3 to 4 

Ml Kale — Aie they geneiallv continued afteiw aids’ 

Sn 11 Gaicy — Of late that lias not been the case We haie inoie 01 less 
^hoit teim an angemeiits 

Ml Kale — If 1011 want to get the full adiantage of these expeits fiom 
'Euiope and Anienca, you cannot hate these men heie foi long penods If 
rthey lemain in India, thev will be out of touch 

Sn IF Gaicy — The^ go home to keep themsehes in touch 
Mi Kale — Do ion give them facilities foi this so that the\ might go to 
itlie w'oiks and stiicU new piocesses^ 

Sn IF Caicy — Yes When thet get then leaie thev geneialU spend then 
•time in study 

Mi Kale — You don t do am thing’ 

Sir 11 Caicij — AYe do to some extent AYe get them introductions 
Mi Kale — Do you think that the piocesses of papei maniifactiiie are to 
he distinguished fiom othei maniifactnies so fai as expeiience and tiaining 
are concerned, that is to say, does the papei niaiiiifactuie leqiiue 11101 e in- 
tense expeiience and tiaining than any othei indiisti^ ° 

Sn IF Caiey — It lequiies veiy practical training 

Ml Kale — E\ery othei industiy lequires it You say “This industrj is 
•one which leqiiiies a man to be trained from a very eaily age in a practical 
manner 111 the mill ” Does it not apply to othei indiistiies also-’ 

Sn IF Caiey — A^'eiy likely to manv, I quite agiee 
Mr Kale — This is not a speciality of papei manufactuie? 

Sir IF Caiey — No, but it is essential to this trade 

Ml Kale — That is to sav, a man cannot pick up tins industij 01 some of 
“the opeiatioiis 111 it in' two or three veais’ 

Sn IF Caiey — No, he cannot ^ 

Ml Kale — ^That would piacticalh mean the creation of a caste of paper 
manuf actiii ers ^ 

S11 IF Caify — It csmies to that in England and in Ameiica 
3 Ii Kale — That is so in all countries 111 all indiistiies, but I thought 
"that, wuth modem methods of technical education, it had become now possible 
foi a young man to pick up this industry in tliiee or four 5 ears 

Sn W Cm ey — ^A man can get a lot of technical training , a man can get 
^ lot of teclinical knowledge, but he must have the piactical training m 
paper manufactuie, more so than perhaps in some others I don’t sav' in 
Jill but in some 
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Mr Kale — In ans'nex to Question 9 (b) \ou lefer to ^ceitam hand-made 
•writing papeis The so-called hand-made writing papeis appeal to he niann- 
factuied niaclnnerj’ That seems to he rathei inconsistent 'What, aie 
these ‘ hand-made ’ ivritmg papers made by machmeiy? 

Sti 7F Gaiey — I think that theie are actualh mills specialising in making 
fltuff by hand Also to some extent it is a tiade iiaiiie 

Mr Kale — ^To what extent ha\e •sou been able to supplant the hand-made 
jpapei in India which is used for ledgeis and othei pui poses ^ Indian mei- 
chants — ^Llaiwaiis and otheis — use fci then ledgeis hand-made paper HaAC 
you been able to leiilace that? 

Sir W Caicy — I don’t think that it is leally hand-made papei that they 
use 

Mr Kale — Some of these aie actually hand-made The\ buy at Dew ah 
and the Dasra at the beginning of the yeai 

Sii TF Gaiey — ^^Ye don’t do that 

Ml Kale — ^You have postponed gmng an answei to what Mi Giiiwala 
was asking you I don’t want to press that question ]ust now I want 
simply that you should considei one point befoie coii gne loiu answei, so 
that I may not liai e f ui thei to ask vou latei on He w as asking i ou 
wdiether it would not be possible to confine oi lestiict the Indian consuniei to 
paiticulai varieties But don’t lou think that this will be piactically ini- 
jiosing voui own will upon the consuniei The nianufactiii ei can do lit onh 
by making Ins waies moie attiactne eitliei in piice or in qualitv Goiein- 
ment cannot come down on the consuniei and sav “ vou shall buy this and 
you shall use this papei ” That would be the old t\pe of sumptuaiv laws 
So the only wa\ in which the manufactuiei can make the consuniei use a 
paiticulai tvpe of aiticle will be to make it atti active bv irapioiing the 
quality oi loweiing the puce To mi mind these aie the only two wais of 
doing it, unless the Goyeinment weie to make a law that fiom to-moiiow all 
consumeis in India aie to use onh two oi three varieties of papei That is 
the jiosition as I undeistand it 

II R\w MwrRiins 
A — Primal y 

Pieiident — In answer to Question 16, aou sav “Theie are howeiei some 
11/12 lakhs maunds m oui fields, piovided it paid to woik out the additional 
quantity, which at piesent it does not ” I am not quite suie that I undei- 
stand that 

Sii IF Gaiey — Our piesent consumption of giass is fiom 8 to 9 lakhs ot 
maunds If we worked oui mills to then full capacit;^, we could go furthei 
afield and get anothei two oi tliiee lakhs of maunds, piovided i ail way 
freights came down, oi laboui charges went back to pie-war level 

P '1 cadent — Does the answei mean that it does not pay sou at piesent to 
woik moie distant fields ° 

Sir TF Gaiey — It does not pay us to go into the moie distant fields 

Piesidenf — If, howevei, the lailway freight weie lowei, you could .ifroid 
to go m for it It really depends on the raihvay freight? 

Sir TF Gaiey — ^Yes But I may say that we had to go as fai as Xepal to 
supply OUI selves c lia\e gradually extended out as the consumption 

grass incieased 

Pieadcnf — ^You saj lowei down in the same an^,wei “The impoitatioii of 
wood pulp is dependent upon the cost of collection and conieision of otliei 
raw mateiials in piopoition to the waiving puces of the pulp offeied fiom 
Euiope ” I take it that, if wood pulp happens to be cheap, \ou use moie 
wood pulp m the manufactuie of papei On the othei hand, if it happens 
to be expensive, vou liaie got to lelv moie on glass 

Sii TT’ Gaiey — ^That is so 
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7 So that it is ono of the fnctois afiectiiif; yoin consiiniption of 

^ ood pulp ? 

S'/? 11 ' Coini — 

Piftideni —Then \ou ‘.aj “As lORaids lags .iiul 'waste papei, the limit 
on the easteui side ol India has been i cached, hotli as legaids rjiiantities of 
snpph and the cost ” That is to say, supposing new mills weie elected, they 
would be competing ith you foi the available supplj ? ’ 

S'?? IF Cuicii — I nndei stand tliat the othei nulls do not agiee AMtli us 
It IS merely a statement of opinion 

Pirvdeni — If >oui opinion is collect, that would be the lesult, would 
it not? 

Sn 11 To? Cl/ — That is to say the election of othei nulls in Bengal might 
he hampeied hv that, Init not to an\ gioat extent because the actual con- 
sumption of it ioi papci IS not essential IVc should stop it to-moiiow if it 
did not paj Rags and waste papei have dcteiioiated 

Picsidetd — Foi what kind of papei do 3 on use lags and waste jiapei ? 

»S'?? IF r'aicy — ^Rags aie used in the making of blotting papei and waste 
papei in man^ cheap papei s 

Pirstdeni — If all the supplies aio ahead3' taken np, it means that there 
IS a diflicull3 

Str IF Caicij — Yes, on the eastern side of India As I said, theie is a 
difieience ot opinion 

Piaident — In the figines that \on liaAC gnen 111 answei to Question 19 , 
you have got one lakh “ salami." I am not quite siuo which Cncle that 
1 elates to 

iS'?? IT Caicy — Tlie Westei n Ciicle 

Pic^ideui — Tiie fust two cnti les lelate to the Western Cucle? 

(S'?? IT' Coicy — Yes 

Pipsidcnf — I am not siiie what this pa5ment isP 
Sn IT* Caicij — ^Tlus figiue is the pa3ment foi the Acai 

Picsicleiii — I alw'a^s undei stood “ Calami ” lu the sense of a lump sum 
pavment and 1 have nevei lieaid it used in this way foi a 1 ecu n mg payment 
How does it diftei fiom i03alt3'? 

Sn R Caiey — It w is an aiiangement made foi tiaii'^fei of a lease to 
the nulls which did not pieMousl3 belong to us 

Pn<iid<)it — All I want to find out is what it means 
Sn n Cat ey — Rent, if you like 

Piestdcnt — take it that the Eastern CiicIe includes Sahebgunge? 

(S'?? TF Caicy — The Eastern Cncle is in the United Provinces 
Pirsidenf — T asked you because -tlieie was no enti3' as to tlie amount paid» 

Sn W Caicy — They aie paid b^' the contiactoi We aie woiking that 
whole aiea by a contractoi 

Piesidenf — ^In answ'ei to Question 20 a on sav that in 1913-14 vou pni- 
cbased youi total lequiiements fiom sundi3' contiactoi s at Rs 1-12 a cwt. 
deliveied niillb Is tliafcRs 35 a ton? 

Sn TV Caiey — ^Yes 

Picsident — ^These figuies in Question 20 aie a bit confusing What we 
want to get at is the total cost deliveied at the null foi the two 3eais and 
loi each'aiea sepaiately 

Sn TF Caicy — Each aiea sepai ateR*^, 3'on wull hai’^e it 
Piesident — I am not siiie how many items we are to total You have 
gueii us details but you have not added the total Also 30U liaie gmeii us 
the aveiage fi eight fioin the field to tlie desiiatchiiig station and the aveiage 
fioin the despatching station to the null That must vaiy fiom ciicle to 
cii cle 
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St} TF Caoey — The aveiage ovei-all aie these thiee figures added together 
foi the last season’s working, not the cm lent j'eai It is Rs 60 per ton 

Ml Gimoala — What about the aveiage loyalty S’ 

Stt TF Cat ey — That is all included 

Fiestdenf — ^But in one case you have given the loyalty at Rs 63 per ton 

Sn TT^ Gatey — But that particular figure is for very short woiking, only 
n quaitei of full working 

il/i Gimuala — ^You have given these tliiee fields How much do j^ou get 
fioni each field and vhat is the fi eight from each? 

Sit TT’ Cmey — At piesent from the Western Circle the freight is about 
5 annas per maund It comes from different despatching stations, but it 
comes to about 9 annas per maund 

Ml Gimoala — ^^Vhat is leally leqmied is you have got (a), (h), (c) and 
(d) aveiage "V^Tiat I vant is the same thing foi each aiea and the total 
You have given the aveiage for all the areas, what is required is the same 
information for each aiea. Of course, you have given the quantities 

Sit TT^ Caiey — We have the figuies but not with us We will have them 
sent to you 

Piesidcnt — Your total cost is Rs 60 Does that include loyalty? 

Sti TT^ Cat ey — The average royalty of Rs 19 is included in this figure 
Rs 60 IS the actual cost foi last yeai — 1922-23 — and it is the aveiage for 
all the three fields togethei In both Nepal and Western Ciicle, in one 
case it nas quarter of the full woiking of the field and in the othei half 
the full vorking owing to lenovations all the time at the mills The total 
quantities ne expect to get nould be 30,000 tons of which, say, 8 000 will 
be from Sahebgunge, and from the other two fields an equal quantity mote 
01 less of the balance 

Ml Gimoala — It nould be better if you nould send us collected figures 

Piesident — You say in answei to Question 21 that it would assist you 
if the Forest Department could give a longei time The reason why they 
have imposed this lestiiction is not given 

Sti TT^ Gaiey — I think it is simpty a forest lule 

President — But theie must be some reason for it 

Sn TF Gatey — ^We aie simply told that oui cutting must be stopped on 
a ceitain day 

Piesident — It might be that if vou had a numbei of coolies in the forests 
during the dry season of the yeai, theie would be a danger of file That is 
what I imagine is piobabty iincleilyiiig it I cannot imagine any other 
leason Assuming that the Forest Department have good reasons foi then 
lule, it amounts to this that it is one of the disadvantages that 3 ’ou have 
to meet in making papei from glass 

Si7 TT^ Gai ey — Yes 

Piesidcnt — Then again you say later on “if the piactice of annual 
binning of glass clumps could be permitted it would undoubtedty help to 
iinproi’e yield and keep domi weeds among the grass ” The reason why the 
forest people object to that must be an apprehension of damage to the forest 
fiom fire Do you know of any otliei reason? 

Sti TT’^ Gai ey — ^Probably the i eason is as you suggest 

Piesident — In the fiist sentence of the answer to Question 22 you say 
“Taken as a vhole, when caie and attention is given to the glass fields, 
there should be no marked deterioration ” But has there been deteiiora- 
tion 111 the past? All lou say is that theie should be no marked deteriora- 
tion 

Sii TT’’ Gaiey — In oui own fields I should say No ” 

Piesidcnt — I lather gathered that there had been, because you could not 
give them proper care and attention 

Q 
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Sti IT Coicy — All It means is tlint we can do bolter if ne nere allowed 
to bum It ne nere not allowed to burn we can still do well 

P?c side Ilf —What is i mining in my mmd is that it is a veiy guarded 
answer that you liave gnen you obviously reiiained from committing 
yourself as to what actuallj liad happened, and confined ourself to what 
ought to happen 

Sn TT Ckney — ^There was difficulty ‘at times with regard to what was 
one of oui chief fields at Sahebgunge Witli regard to this we approached 
the Bihar and Orissa Goveinment wilji the contractors and we got that 
lease Now' they are taking the necessary care of the fields It is the same 
thing as any other agricultural produce and it has got to be taken care of- 
I think this IS really the answer to vour question 

ruhidnit — The question is “ Have you found the supply of raw mateiial 
constant in respect of quality or liave you noticed oi do you expect any 
deterioration?” 

Sii TV Cuicy — ^That was the only occasion when we noticed it 
Fri'^Hlcnf — In answei to Question 23 you say “ TJie mills are now drawing 
sahiu grass from huger areas than before the war owing to the following 
reasons — 

(а) The increase which took place during the war, and which has still 

been maintained to some extent since, in the puce of imported 
pulp, 

(б) The consequent competition among the mills for the supply of 

"iahai and other materials 

Have you in the last two years been using less w'ood pulp and more sahai 
grass than you were before the war? 

iSu TT^ Carey — In proportion to what the mills have done, we are 
Piesidcnt — ^Would it he possible to give your figures for one year befoie 
the war, say 1913-14, and also for 1922-23? 

Sir TF Gai ey — > 

1914, we used 17,283 tons grass 
^ 1923-24, we used 21,400 tons grass 

1914, we used 6,952 tons of wood pulp 
1923-24, w'e used 5,964 tons of wood pulp 

Bags and w^aste paper we used 2,000 tons less in 1923-24 than in 1914 As 
a mattei of fact our consumption of wood pulp is going down again 

F'i csident — I do not take this answer as referring to what actually is 
going on at the piesent moment, hut to wdiat actually went on zn the past 

Sir TF Carey — Yes 

Pi csident — Can you give the pre-war price of wood puTp^ 

Sir TV Gaiey — ^Rs 160 a ton delireied at the mills at Calcutta 
President — I take it it is sulphite pulp? 

Sii TF Cai ey — ^Easy bleaching sulphite pulp 

President — Can you give the piesent price to compare wath this figure* 
of Rs 160? 

Sii TF Gaiey — ^Rs 240 under the last invoice 
Pi csident — At what late of exchange? 

Sii TF Carey — may remit it at Is 4d or ovei 

Pi csident — ^In the same answer refeiring to the Western Circle areas 
yon say “ that these have proved expensive holding np to date, but wuth full 
woiking tins next year, we hope to get grass at economic rates These areas 
will not he w^orked at their cheapest until a pulp mill is erected near the 
glass fields . ” Have yon actually woiked out the figures for this^ 

contemplated mill? 
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Sir TT'’ Caiey — Only as an experiment Tins is simply a report on a 
scheme 

President — ^As regards the cost of manufactnre, on the one hand, you 
are going to get your raw materials much cheaper, but on the other hand 
your coal will he more expensive. 

Sir W Caiey — ^We reckoned the coal for the purpose of this calculation 
at something like Rs 20 a ton at the site, allowing for Es 10 to Rs 12 
railway freight 

President — ^How does that compare with the cost of a ton of coal at 
Titaghur? 

Sir TF Carey — ^It is more than double 

Piesident — ^At 51 tons of coal per ton of paper it means a difference of 
Es. 65? 

Sir W Carey — ^That is only pulp We should be making unbleached 
pulp and should be using coal solely for boiling and drying The mill will 
be run by water power That was the scheme 

President — In that case, of course, the cost of coal will not be so pre- 
dominant a factor 

Sir W Cai ey — ^It would be 2 to tons to a ton of pulp 

Mr Ginwala — ^In addition to the electric power? 

Sir W Carey — ^Yes 

President — It seems to me a very high figure 

Sir W Carey — ^We may leave it at 2 

President — ^If it is correct, it does not brighten the prospect of making 
paper from bamboo pulp in various parts of India 

Sir W Cai ey — I do not think it is such a very great cost Here also 
we have considered the question of local fuel If you are near your forests 
naturally it is a question of cost on each side 

President — ^You may find that you have got to bring wood for fuel 
from greater and greater distances, as you burn up the wood that is near thn 
mill 

Sir TF Cai ey — ^Firewood replaces itself fairly easily For instance, m 
places like West Coast or Mysore you would not probably consume coal r 
you would probably consume local fuel 

Mr Ginivala — ^In Burma also to some extent 

Sii TF Gai ey — ^To some extent where the price of coal is probably high.. 

President — ^You say at the foot of page 6 (Question 23) “ that if bamboo,, 
or other primary law material, came to be developed, the expansion of the 
trade would be able to go on, and would only be again limited by markets ” 
May I take it that means that, on the basis of grass only, no great ex- 
pansion of the paper industry is possible, and that the prospect of any 
expansion is dependent on other kinds of primary raw materials P 

Sir TF Gai ey — ^I think we have dealt with that to some extent in answer 
to Question 16 Undoubtedly further supplies of sahai would be found I 
will put it 111 this way For a big expansion sabai would not be sufiicient, 
but I do not think that sahai should be left out of account even then, 
because in any case very good paper can be made, as is done in Europe, with 
a mixture of imported pulp, or other pulp, and Esparto In any case where 
it IS available it is an auxiliary fibre to help others, but for any great 
expansion I cannot quite agree. You should look for other raw matenals, 
although the sahai fields are not yet fully developed 

President — 50 per cent of your output is white printing paper Tiniat 
IS the imported white printing paper that comes into the country chiefly 
made of? 

Sir TF Carey — Sulphite wood pulp / 

Q 2 
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Pjc'itdc'nf Does not that fact in itself rather suggest that, in the 
Song run, grass cannot hold its on n against nood? Of couise, nood pulp 
IS hecoining inoie expensive hut that is another matter Is it not a rele- 
Tant fact that nood pulp has ousted glass foi papei manufactuie in Europe? 

Sii TF Coicy — ^Theie are still grass nulls ivoiking, and it is the grass 
mills that aie continuing to pay > 

Presidcni — It is used as a constituent of certain kinds of paper, is it 
not, along with othei niateiials, and also for the manufacture of particular 
kinds of paper for some special reason? 

Sir W Cai ey I may say that in India also <tahai glass papei has 
certain pieference over other grades 

President — I am quite piepared to believe that is tiue of certain kinds 
nf paper, hut take the ease of white printing paper 

Sii TF Caicy — Sahai paper is preferied Grass papers alnajs haie got 
a special value of then own because of bulking Also, of course, they have 
then veiv gieat value in the life of the paper 

Piesidenf — ^The paper made of glass ma 3 ’- bo better But when the 
question of price comes in, it may be found that wood pulp is good enough 
and IS decidedly cheaper I take it that it is for that reason its use has 
become universal m the West T\Tiat I am putting to you is really this 
If paper made fiom giass in India can eventually hold its own against 
paper made fiom wood pulp, then it must be for some special reason Why 
IS it possible in India when it has not been found possible in Europe? That 
point has been in my mind for some time Grass maj' be alwajs used in 
India foi certain kinds of paper and may hold its own to a limited extent, 
but can it mamtam its position as the pimcipal paper makmg material? 

Sii TT^ Carey — I quite agree We look forward to expansion 
Piesident — ^But it is more than that It may be diiven out altogether, 
assuming that piotection is not given 

Sii W Carey — I think if theie appeared to be any probability of that 
-danger we would adapt our plant to use bamboo 

President — I am not alluding to the question of bamboo at present You 
have suggested yourself that it is advisable that piotection should be given 
not only to paper but also to pulp, the leason being that people might start 
papei mills and use mainlj’- imported pulp If that is a possibility, to that 
extent glass cannot hold its own 

Sii TT^ Caiey — We recognise we have got to go down cheaper, and we see 
oui way to do it gradually by impioving our methods and bv still further 
improving oui plant I have a figuie here for the month of June 1924 
Our total cost of grass pulp onlj'^ is Bs 241 pei ton for the month against 
Us 240 of imported wmod pulp 

President — In the statement you gave us I don’t think there is any 
■overhead in that Hownver we will come to that later on In answer to 
Question 28 you say “ w^e hold the opinion that grass paper is in some respects 
more suited to the present Indian market ” I would like to loiow what was 
in your mind in giving that answer? 

Sir W Carey — As I was saymg, it is favoured by many buyers because 
of its bulk and its feel They prefer grass paper as compared wutli wnod 
•pulp paper 

President — ^Wlio are you thinking of ? 

Sir TF Carey — ^The bazar people In other words they aie piepared 
•sometimes to -pay more ,for it rfchan for wood pulp , paper 
Piesident — ^What is the reason? 

Sir W Caiey —It is the quality of the paper and its bulk It is bettei, 
lasting paper, but I think they very often prefer it because the dealer gets 
rnore bulk per ream and sells it accordingly 
President — ^Are there any other points? 
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Sir TT^ Cai ey — ^The chief thing is bulk and strength 

Piesident — In answei to Question 30 (c) you say “Accessibility depends 
almost entiiely on the situation of the bamboo forests with refeience to 
transport,' especially by water Unless nulls can be placed in close proximity 
to bamboo forests the bulkiness of the ran mateiial makes tianspoit a vei 5 ^ 
gieat consideration Aieas have, however, been piospected, fioni which it 
uould seem possible to drav supplies in sufficient quantity to justify the 
erection of plant ” What areas have you in mind m giving that answei ? 

Sii W Gaiey — Oui own firm’s experience is chiefly confined to one aiea 
in Buima (pioduces a map and shows the position of forests) 

Fi evident — Is that the one wdiich you finallj' thought would be the best? 

Sii TF Carey — Tliat is the one we were going to woik 
Piesident — Can you tell us the conditions? 

Sii W Caiey — We have floating facilities from the forest to the site, 
that is to say, a rivei of sufficiently large size to take down the large 
quantities of bamboos that we require, proximity to a port where we should 
get such quantities of coal as are necessary at a fairly leasonable puce. 
We also have facilities for fuel, I mean firewood we aie also at a place 
wheie we can get imported labour These are some of the main considera- 
tions 

Piesident — Where w'ould your pulp mill have been elected had you gone 
on with the scheme? 

Sii W Caiey — On the banks of the Pegu iiver above the Rangoon port 
President — ^Would you have manufactured pulp theie? 

Sii TF Carey — ^Yes 

President — Did you intend to utilize the greater portion of it in jmur 
own mills? 

Sii TT^ Caiey — At that particular time we had no intention of doing 
anything more than bunging it to India for our own consumption and 
turning it into paper, and we could then sell it in competition with imported 
pulp 

President — But not at present? 

Sii TF Caiey — It works out more or less at verj' much the same price 
to-day as imported pulp 

Ml Ginwala — ^That is to say, under present conditions ? 

Sii TF Cai ey — ^Yes 

Ml Ginwala — ^And with your little or no experience of the business, I 
mean of bamboo? 

Si) TT’ Carey — ^We have oui records and we have a certain number of 
men who are still in touch with us who have made experiments and enquiries 
We have enough data to go Upon, and w^e reckon that we should be able to> 
make pulp and sell at somewhere about to-day’s imported price, provided we 
could float a company to do that, that is provided the industrial market showed 
sufficient interest either from protection or by the natural profit obtainable 
on the rising price of imported pulp to make it worth wdiile 

Piesident — Have you got any calculations wdiich you could place at the 
disposal of the Boaid It is a matter of great importance 

Sir TF Carey — Of course, as I say, they are but calculations, but still they 
are based upon the experience which we have in some of our records of our 
people w'ho have made experiments and enquiries 
Mr Ginwala — ^TToi what years are these? 

Sir TT’' Cai ey — ^Practically in the past few months 
Pi evident — Can you let us have it in the foiin of a note? 

Sir TF. Carey — ^Yes * 


* Statement 17 
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Ptcddenf — Tho only other item I irant to know about is the capital 
-expendituie involved in establishing the works 

Si7 TF Cai cy —I don’t suppose you can put up a mill under something 
like Rs 45 to Rs 55 lakhs It depends on what your piocess is or the size 
of youi mill 

Mr Gtnxvala — Say 10,000 tons 

Sxi TF Carey — ^Yes 

Picsidciit — ^You ha\e got to get a return on that? 

Six TF Caicy— We aie calculating 10 per cent dividend on a certain 
"basis of capitalization 

Ml Gtmoala — Does that include the chemical plant? 

Sii TF Cai ry — ^There again is the question of "s our process We were, of 
•couise, pioposing to woik on the soda process, with imported soda 

Mr Ginxvala — ^The India Paper Piilji people are not working on that 
Thej’^ have not told us what it really is, thev called it sulphite Are you 
going to vork the sulphite process? 

Sti TF Cai cy — No, we aie believers in the soda process 

Picsident — Is there anybody else who is actually manufacturing it on a 
commercial scale? You h.ave made experiments? 

(Sii TT^ Cai ey — Moie than that i\e have made many hundreds of tons of 
paper out of bamboo pulp by the soda process, before ue staited to talk 
about our mill at all We had the same thing done by people in Scotland 
vho had a coiisidei able number of tons of bamboo in different forms and 
different qualities and had them manufactuied by the sulphite and the soda 
processes, mostly by the soda process I saw this particular process working 
in Edinbuigh Of course there is the usual difference of opinion in a techni- 
cal matter of this kind — one man favours one process and another the other — 
but I don’t think there is very great diflSculty in woikmg either on the best 
advice possible 

President — ^But there is the question of cost? 

Sir TF Cai ey — The cost would be very much the same Your cost W'ould 
be affected by the type of the plant jou put up, but I should say that the 
soda plant would be cheapei 

Picsident — ^As to the difference in the process, I think ue are interested 
in it Quite clearly both must be tried 

Sii TT^ Carey — I think j'-ou might say that both have been hi ought to 
a practical point 

Mr Gmivala — Did Mr Raitt change Ins opinion about the soda process? 

Sir TF^ Cai ey — I don’t know 

Pi esident — you are to develop an export trade in bamboo pulp you 
must be able to get youi price to something lower than the price at which 
the imported pulp comes in 

Sii TF Carey — I think our calculations are based on that , I think they 
are pretty safe calculations 

Pi esident — ^Then in answer to Question 31 jmu say “ Several other grasses 
have been tested and examined ovei the past 20 years in comparison with 
sahai None of them, howevei, gave a sufficient yield to make them attrac- 
tive ” I take it tins implies that paper made from these grasses 

would be more expensive than paper made fiom sabat? 

Sir TT^ Cai ey — May I say less attractive in comparison to sahai 

Pi esident — It depends on what kind of paper you are making 

Sii TF Carey — I would not at the same time go so far as to say that you 
could not put down a mill in the centre of some of the river grasses where 
you could manufacture pulp at an equally low cost in spite of the low yield 
If you put your mill on the spot where the grass is in such tremendous 
profusion, you might be able to manufacture pulp to be shipped to local imlls. 
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Piesident — Wlieie aie these iivei glasses to be lound? 

Sti TF Gai cy — Considerable quantities on the Brahmaputi a and even 
jieaier to Calciittaj and^ ot couise, they leneiv themselves eveiy yeai so 
that they vill nevei be out ot supply The possibilities ot this glass had 
been discussed, and but tor the tailure of interest in the industrj’^ since 1918, 
a mill would have been erected by another firm to work this particulai grass 
into pulp, and ve should have had some piactical expeiience Many of 
these glasses yield as much as 22 oi 23 pei cent which might make it quite 
a feasible pioposition undei these conditions 

Mr Ginioala — That is a veiy low yield 

Sii W Cai cy — ^Yes 

President — In answer to Question 34 5 'ou say "We impoit no othei 
primary law mateiials but wmod pulp, and this is chiefly foi pi eduction of 
special kinds of paper ” Which aie the kinds of paper foi which it 

comes in? 

Ml Bellany — Cream laids and Banks 

Pi evident — ^That is only a small piopoition of yoiii output? The othei 
part of youi statement suggests that it is very largely a question of the 
relative cost of wood pulp and glass pulp, also the wood pulp might be 
useful as a stand by in case anjiihing went wrong with joui pulp plant 

Gaiey — That has been so duiing the war on more than one occa- 
sion But I think we are sufficiently assured of our glass and I think we will 
iget it at a figuie 

President — was not thinking of grass as a leserve What I suggest is 
that- there might be a break dowm in your machinery for making pulp 

Sn TF Gai cy — think that is very unlikelj’^ 

Piesident — It was given to us by anothei fiim as a reason for importing 
wood pulp, and I am only putting it to you 

8ii TF Garey — That might be a mattei for consideration 

Piesident — Am I to undei stand that it is onlj’ foi these two kinds of 
papei that wood pulp is necessaiy? 

Sii TT^ Gaiey — Wood pulp is ot gieat impoitance, even if we could get 
bamboo pulp we should still use it 

Piesident — ^We aie not getting any fuither Why do you w'ant to supple- 
ment youi grass pulp with wood pulp ? 

Sii TF Gaiey — ^Foi pushing pioductiop Sometimes wood is necessary 
-for its softening quality in certain giades You have got what we call a 
furnish in paper just as you hav'^e got a patch in a jute mill 

Piesident — In answei to Question 35 you say " We are now on the point 
of receiving concessions fiom the lailways foi rail freights on glass ” Can 
■you tell us wdiat it amounts to? 

Sn TT^ Gaiey — In the case of these lailways that have given the con- 
cession it amounts to two annas a iiiaund at present, but there aie othei 
lailways which have not jet gweii any i eduction We hope they will also 
come into line 

Piesident — By how much will these freights you have given us in answer 
■to Question 20 — ^Rs 13-8 on the average — come down? 

8 II TT' Carey — Those weie the old heights It will come down by 
Bs 3-8 

Piesident — That makes a consideiable difference? 

Sir TF Cai ey — ^Yes 

Mr Gmxvala — That is about a quartei ? 

Sii TT^ Gaiey — ^Yes, fiom 11 annas -to 9 annas and in anothei case from 
'9 annas to 7 annas I may sa'S’^ that tins was a suggestion put foi ward by 
-the Indian Industrial Comniission in 1916 when we then applied for assist- 
ance 
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Mr Gtmiala — ^Is tliis concession on glass only? 

Sn TF Oaicy — Yes 'VYe applied foi a reduction on coal, but ne liare- 
not got it yet 

Ml Gimoala —In answer to Question 13 you say “ Owing to the competi- 
tion of impoitcd papers we aie onh now consuming at the late of 20 000 
tons ” ’ 

Sn TF Ca/cy— Our mill pioductiou has gone down to 1,250 tons per 
month foi the two mills togethei AVe can pioduce 1,500 to 1 600 tons pei 
month 

Ml Gnnccila — But I do not undei stand that AA'hat has that got to do 
w'lth the 1 eduction in your pi oduction 

Sn TF Ccney — Tlio ijiiipoitod papeis competition is so keen that we 
cannot sell more than 1,250 tons a month of our paper whereas we are pre- 
paied to sell 1,600 tons 

ill? Gnniala — ^Thnt is to say, you are piepared to lose on 1,250 but not 
on 1,500 a month, that is what it comes to? 

Sir TF Cai c\j — It IS no use manufacturing for stock, we have gone into 
stock as far as we can carrj' and further and now we have to reduce our 
output 

Mr Qnntah — ^I see Then I find fiom the proportion that you have 
(given that jou have to use 1^ tons of wood pulp for every ton of finished 
papei 

Sn TT Caicv — ^Yes 

BIi Gnmalo — Is that the average wastage? Isn’t it a little high? 

Sir TT' Carey — I think it should be 1' tons that is the actual result of 
our experience 

Mr Grmtala — ^That may be, but I want to know' whether something is 
missed out, where does the wastage occui , is it during the bleaching process 
or during the paper making piocess? 

Ml BoUamy — 15 per cent in bleaching and 10 per cent in the paper 
making process 

Mr Gmunla — 1 have not got the figuies here, but it does seem to me as 
though it is a good deal more than it need be I don’t see wliv the wastage 
IS more You put so much of chemicals and other things which add to the 
quantitj , and my i ecollection is that, taking the additions into account, 
there is a very slight wastage in tlie process You have got the same thing 
in youi unbleached pulp You use 26§ cwts that is about the same pro- 
portion — a third? 

Ml Gniu-ala — ^Yes 

Sn TF Caiey — These are the calculations which we work on 

Mr Gnniala — I don’t dispute that at all I am suggesting that it may 
be much lower I think from the evidence that was placed before us bv the 
India Paper Pulp Company that they use only one ton of unbleached pulp 
to one ton of paper The wastage mav be made good bv chemicals 

Sn W Caicy — ^We don’t calculate m that w'aj It is only a matter of 
method 

Mr Ginwala — ^It is not a calculation at all, it is a result 

Sir W Carey — If we were to add the othei figures, we could also show 
the lesult in the same waj' 

3/7 Gnniala — They say that thev use only one ton of unbleached pulp 
to one ton of jjaper 

Sn W Car ey — ^That is impossible in any countrv in the world 

Mr Gimiala — ^AMn do jou say so? 

Sir W Carey — ^The lery best English, American or German practice 
does not show' that 

Mr Girnvala — 1 am sure that they don’t lose 33A per cent 



Sir W Carey — ‘lo per cent is the most that we ha^ calculated here 

Piesident — Could jou lefei us to anj’- authoiitatne hook on the subject'^ 

Sii IF Carey — These aie what ue consider to be oui actual uorking; 
figuies If we add the figuies for losiii size and so foith, ne should get very 
diffeient figuies too We can get you those figuies 

Pi evident — ^You make oi buv a ceitain amount of pulp in a year out 
of nhich A oil produce a ceitani quantit}' of papei If in fact the chemicals 
used actualh increase the n eight of the pulp, you could make more papei 
out of the same pulp Do 50U mean to sa3' that it is not possible? 

Sit W Carey — ^It is not pulp 

Piciidenf — You have got in the end 1,000 tons of papei out of 1,000 tons 
of pulp Admittedlj’ some of the pulii has gone to waste 

Ml Gnuudn — I can undei stand that, in the case of the imported wood 
pulp A oil use, it may be that it gets dried Supposing you get 100 tons, 'you 
go by the quantity That 1 can undei stand, but in the case of j'our own pulp, 
r cannot understand it 

Sir IT' Carey — 10 per cent moistuie is allow ed anjhow 

Ml Gniiiala — It is wet pulp that j’ou bleach and nlake papei out of 
WI15 should theie be so much wastage? 

Sir W Carey — It is a question of method Different miUs have different 
calculations 

Piesident — What does j'oui method mean? Does that mean that if you 
use 1,000 tons of pulp, winch j'ou ma^ buj" 01 manufacture, you only get 
760 tons of paper in the end? 

Sir W Carey — Yes, if j-ou only take the fibie from the pulp If you 
add to that other things, jou get your 1,000 tons 

Piesident — What jou mean is this having bought 01 made 1,000 tons of 
pulp, you w ill have at the end 1,000 tons of paper but there w ill be onlv 750 
tons of fibre incorpoiated m it 

Sir W Carey — The rest is chemicals, claj', etc 

Piesident — What you lose in pulp is replaced by the chemicals j’ou put in? 

Sir IF Carey — It must be, because j'ou have got to get 1,000 tons of 
paper 

President — ^There is no reason why the weight of the chemicals should be* 
exactly equal to the w eight of the pulp you lose There is no reason why that" 
should be so It does not necessarily follow 

Sir IF Carey — ^They don’t actually agree Every process m the paper 
manufacture entails some loss or waste*^ 

, Ml Ginivala — You are losing neaily 50 per cent' You lose one-third of 
the pulp and ^ ou use chemicals, 1 iz rosin, clay and bleaching powaler 
That repiesents about 25 per cent of the paper, does it not? 

Sir W Carey — Yes, on these figures 

Ml Ginivala — No, on jour figuies That you lose because you get only 
one ton of papei You lose ^rd of a ton of pulp and a quarter of a ton ot 
rosin, sizing and loading That means you lose neaily 50 pei cent 

Ml Mood — ^IVood pulp gives vou 75 per cent of the original weight put 
in, sizing 5 pei cent goes from the paper, and waste paper which is conti- 
nually going lound 5 per cent 

President — ^Part of the waste paper is continually being recovered? 

Mr IFood — ^Yes ' 

Mr Gimuda — ^Let us get it pioperly Take “sour chemicals You have 
given us the proportions I‘ think that theie is a good deal more that has 
to be accounted for How' much per cent of bleaching pow'der do you use? 

Sir W Carey — ^12 to 13 per cent 
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Mr Ginwala — What percentage of other principal chemicals do yon use 
an loading? 

Sit W. Carey — 6 to 8 per cent (that is rosin and alum) 

2£i Gimuala — And China clay ? 

Sir W Carey — 10 per cent 

Mr Gtnivala — ^How much do you put in? 

Sir W Carey — 'We have to put m 16 per cent to get 10 per cent 

Mr Gmwala — ^These are the three principal chemicals That makes 37 
per cent 

Sir T7 Carey — ^Yes 

Mr Ginioala — How much do jmu recover in bleach ? 

Sir 'W Carey — There is no retention in that 

Ml Ginxiala — ^The wastage comes to 62 per cent — 37 pel cent in chemi- 
■cals and 25 per cent in pulp Now I want to know what happens to this 
62 per cent 

President — Suppose you start ivith IJ tons of pulp and you add cliemi- 
<?als Wliat IS your figure for the weight of chemicals you add^ 

Sir TF Carey — 37 per cent 
President — ^Do you accept that? 

Sir Carey — Yes, includmg the bleach which yields no weight but 

only gives coloui 

Pieiidenf — If you add these chemicals, what do you finish with? 

Sir W Carey ■ — One ton of paper 

President — Let us start again You start with 1^, tons of pulp and then 
■you add 37 per cent of chemicals What do you finish with? 

Sir W Carey — ^We finish uith 37 pei cent of paper moie I was talking 
of fibre to fibre, but we make it up hj^ the mixture of chemicals 

Mr Gtnnala — It has given me a lot of tiouble to understand it like 
ithat I doubt uhether I understand it even now 

Sir W Carey — You will get is absolutely^ clear in 10 minutes’ talk with 
an expert in Calcutta 

President — After all, what we are inteiested in is not fibre to fibre but 
is this You turn out a certain qunntitv of paper at the end of the year 
We aic not concerned with what is in that papei We are concerned with 
hmv much pulp you have to use in order to get that quantity That is what 
we are fundamentally interested in 

Sir W Carey — ^We shall recast the answ'er in that way 
Mr Ginwala — ^Your reply to question 16 does not answer it in the sense 
in which we put it What you say is that you have got 10/12 lakhs of 
maunds of grass in jour fields That is not much more than your require- 
ments at present 

Sit if Carey — ^That is so in our own fields We haie quite enough 
for oxn requirements wnth a considerable maigm 

Mr. Ginwala — It is not yery considerable because you require 11 lakhs 
Str W Carey — Only 8 lakhs maunds of grass we reckon ns our present 
consumption 

Mr Qtnuala — That is on the present output of 18,000 tons? 

Str IF Carry- — ^That is our full output which is 1,500 to 1,000 tons a 
month 

Mr Ginnala — ^You sa\ m •vour ansuer to Question 17, 'lou haic only a 
eupply of 11 lakhs of maunds 

Sir IF Carey — On a full output of 18,000 tons of paper m a year, wc 
should u o only 8 lakhs maunds of grass with our present process 

Mr Gtnuala — ^That is if you continue to u^e the imported pulp? 
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Sir W Carey — ^With 8^ lakhs maunds of grass, we could reduce our 
imported pulp to some extent 

Mr Gmwala — Supposing you use no imported pulp, that would hardly be 

enough. 

Sir TT' Carey — 1 don’t think that it is a practical proposition to make 
paper with only grass because wood pulp as we said this mornmg is required 
ior certam thmgs "We have 25 to 35 per cent margm of our own require- 
ments m our own fields 

Mr Giniuala — You qualify that statement by saying ‘ provided it paid to 
work out the additional quantity which at present it does not at the price.’ 
We can get anything m the world We did not put that m that sense at all. 

Sir TT' Carey — ^^^hat vou want to know is what is the approximate 
estimate of the total quantity available? 

Mr Gmwala — ^That is to say, commercially available 

Sir W . Carey — ^With this additional protection which we are askmg for 
it might be quite imderstandable that we should pub up a mill to work the 
fields m the Western Circle Tt would be possible to make it mto pulp and 
then turn the pulp mto paper, if the grass is manufactured into pulp on the 
spot With regard to the Sahebganj and Nepal fields, at the present selhng 
price, we should not inciease our output veiy much With legard to the 
rest of India we simply state here that further supplies undoubtedly could 
be found One receives offers of grass very often There is another pro- 
posal for a pulp miU m the Punjab to-day The promoter states that he has 
Bufi&cient grass to supply him I have of course not been able to check it 
We ourselves are not mterested in it Undoubtedly there are further fields 
m the Central Provmces and also down towards Madras I am only speakmg 
now with reference to sabai I don’t think that sabot has been prospected 
for the whole of India We have heard of it in the West Coast as welL 

Mr Gmwala — ^Not much there 

Sir W Carey — ^Piobably not But there is a margm which I say has 
not been looked for I thmk that we can reckon that there would be 
another 10 — 12 lakhs maunds available m India It would need prospecting 
of course In a huge country like India with varying conditions, it is im- 
possible to arrive at an estimate The Foiest Department would probably be 
able to find it out 


May I read to you what our grass contractor says on the subject — 


mg 


“ We give below the quantities which we have extracted from the follow- 
areas ID the past — 

Maunds 


(1) Sahebgimge . 450,000 

(2) Nepal , 460,000 

(3) Eastern Circle of Gonda and Bahraich 80,000 

(4) Eamnagai and Bettiah Foiest 70,000 

(5) Eewah . 35,000 

(6) Hazaribagh 15,000 


Of the above forests, exceptmg feahebgunge and Nepal, the other aieas had 
not been worked to then full capacity as your requirements -were fully met 
by us on the existing scale of workmg There is no doubt that consideiably 
greater yield can be obtamed from these areas if desired 

We also know of several other forests, e g , Sambalpur, Cuttack, Eaigarh, 
Pendra Eoad, Ton, Dudi, Seoni, and Chhindwara whence sabai grass on ~a 
commercial scale can be secured 

We can assure you that there is no dearth of sabai grass and jou can 
readily obtain any quantity of this material suitable for your purpose 

The above has been written on the basis of our long experience m the 
£abai glass busmess extending since 1888 ” 
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Mr. Qnmdla.—ks legaids your iepl;j to queshou 19 • j^ou pay the largest 
amount oi lov.ilU as fai as the Wostein Circle is (oiiceiiied and it is fuithest 
from your mill '\^riiat m as the idea of having got that? Is it more recent 
than that of Nepal so fai as jou are concerned? 

Bn IF Carcif — More oi loss about the same time 

Mr Gmivala — ^Bid you stait wotKmg at about the same time*? 

Bn Tl CarcTf — ^\Ve did not ourselves It was pieiiously uoihed by 
othei people 

Mr Owwala — ^You pay Es 1 77 ,.*500 for about 4 lahhs of maunds, and the 
distance is nearly twice as much 

Bn Carry — Om aiiswei to No 2‘1 (a) (c) explains that 

Mr Gtmoala — ^Tou say that this field w as acquired at about the same 
time as Nepal At that time, you must have arranged to pay royaltias 

Bn IF Can II — It uas a policv of assuimng raw inateri.ils for oui mills 
At that time owing to competihon the puce of imported pulp went, up dunng 
the war and tlieie was groat toompetilioii for tlie mben gra‘«s 

Mr Oimoala — ^TMien did you acquiio the Western Cncle? 

Bit TF Carey — The actual tiansfer was made in 1920 
Mr Qrnwala — ^That is v'er;y recent 

Bit II Carey — Gompaiatively, yes The puce of Wood pulp at that time 
was £60 

Mr Ginwala — We may take it at about Ks 8-8-0 a ton and then your 
freight must be really double 

' Sir If Carey — Our freight is 9 annas a maund 
f Mr Gtnwala — In the Western Circle? 

Sir W Carey — Yes 

President — ^That is the leduced freight you get under the recent concession? 
Btr W Carey — Yes 

Mr. Ginwala — Wli&t is the freight fiom Nepal? 

Sir TF Carey — 1 annas 

Mr Ginwala — ^But the distance is 400 miles more are you getting any 
special rate for longer distances? 

Sit W Carey — It is because railways like busmess 
Mr Ginwala — Is it the same i ail way? 

Sir TF Carey — It is partly the East Indian Eailway, partly the North 
Western, paitly the Oudh and Eolnlkhand Eailway, partly the Bengal and 
North Western Eaihvay, and partly the Eastern Bengal Eaihray As a matter 
of fact, taking the whole thing, 1 suppose they find it on the average advan- 
tageous 

Mr Ginwala — In answer to Question 20, you have given the cost at Es 60' 
delivered at the miU for a ton of grass 
Sir TF Carey — ^That was so m 1922-23 
Mr Ginwala — ^Now? 

Sir TF Carey — ^In any year that w e were able to work in full it should 
be reduced by about Es 6 or Es 7 at least The other charges wall be the 
same 

Mr Ginwala — ^May we take it at Es 65? 

Sir TF Carey — ^You may put it at Es 53 on a full year’s workmg 
Mr Ginwala — ^I want to make a comparison between that an esparto, 
just to see how you are situated with regard to manufacture I thmk the 
yield from esparto may be taken at 45 pei cent 
Sir TF Carey — ^It is 35 per cent 

Mr Ginwala — ^If you take it at 35 per cent it becomes more unfavourable 
to you I thought 40 to 45 would be more reasonable 

Sir TF Carey — ^Yes, then we will take it at 40 to 45 per cent. 
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Mr Ginwala — ^Youi yield may be taken at 35 per cent ? 

Sir W Carey — Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^You see m Great Biitain they import esparto The c i 
■price in the TJnited Kmgdom is £6-10 which is about Es 95 
Sir W Carey — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^Against your Es 63 "What I am trymg to pomt out is 
that you are more favourably situated with legard to your raw materials, 
e\erL though the cost is high In Gieat Britain they manufacture pulp out 
of esparto and even then they can manufactuie paper and undersell you 

Sir lY Caiey — ^It is difbcult to asceitam whether English mills sell at 
the puce at w^hich they manufacture or w^hethei they sell their surplus only at 
cost rates 

President — ^Is the bulk of the papei imported from England made from 
esparto glass? 

Sn Tf' Caiey — Kspaito mills do not make paper of apaifo grass only 
They probably use a much larger proportion of wood pulp than esparto 

Mr Ginwala — ^You could do the same We are trying to make a com- 
parison and to see m what respects you suffer m the process of manufacture 
Why are you unable to manufacture your pulp at the same rate as the 
British manufacturers from espaiio, then .materials being more expensive 
than yours 

Sir TY Carey — am unable to say personally We shall get the figures 
as to the piobable piopoition of actual cspoito grass and wood pulp that is 
put in the so called espuifo papers Tn ani case apaito papers are not the 
papers that are competing with us here They are mostly consumed on the 
Continent and in England We are competmg here actually with what I 
might call wood pulp paper only There is a certain quantity of esparto paper 
coming in but it is only very small 

Mr Ginwala — ^What I under'stand the position to be is this The kind 
of paper that should ordinarily compete agamst you is paper made out of 
grass, but as it happens the wood pulp paper is cheaper, and therefore it is 
really used as a substitute Buf the paper that is really supposed to compete 
against you is esparto paper 

Sir TY Carey — ^But that doss not come In real practice the actual paper 
-that w^e have to compete against is wood pulp paper 

Mr Ginwala — ^Aie you sure upon the figures you have got? 

Sir Carey — Yfe can establish that 

J\fT Ginwala — We should like you to establish that 

Sir Carey — ^We will give you the figures 

Ml PeUamy — Messrs Alexander Pure & Co specialise in rspoi to w nting 
papers, but very little of their paper is to be found on the mailcet to-day 
purely on account of puces They ask a price round about 4A as a lb which 
the Bidian importers are not prepared to pay in view of the fact that they 
■are able to buy a similar class of paper made out of w^ood pulp at six pies per 
lb cheaper 

President — ^That corresponds with the impression in my mind 
Mr Bellamy — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — So far as Great Biitam is concerned, thov manufacture 
paper from imported wood pulp? 

Sir TF Carey — Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^Tliat also must be a little more expensne for them 

Sir E^ Carey — ^Eo The-s lin.’e practically no ohoniicals Thev have half 
the stuff on the mill, half the plant, and half the capital cost bGcnu'=e all 
they have to do is to break up the pulp and make it into paper ISTo soda 
and no boihng 

Mi Crinwola — ^That could be done in this countrv 
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Sti Tf 0(11 r\/ — \\c could get uood pulp at pre-unr price compared Tvith; 
to-day s grass price or an^ thing like it, of coureo we ahould use it. 

Fi evident — INfr Giuw ala’s point is difTerent After all, m uhat respect is 
the Indian manufacturer Mor^e olf than the British manufacturer in making 
paper out of imported uood pulp to-<la\ ? He u dl prohablv have to pay 
more for imported pulp, but lie has not to paj the freight iihich the 
foreign mamifacturoi has to pay on convening his paper to the Indian market- 
Sir TF, Carey — £14-15 is the price including freight (c i f ) 

President — ^Tho price jou gave us \ias £14-6 

Sir W Carey — ^You mean to say that, if ue were to use only imported 
pulp, we ought to make paper at the same price as the British manufacturer? 
President — ^Yes 

Sn 11 Cnuy — But ue ha^o got to paj 10 per cent freight on the pulp* 
which IS 'wasted on account of moisture 

Pn sirtf nt — In tins lespect ion and the Biitish manufacturer are in exactly 
the same position. 

Sir 11’ Carey. — 'Works costs in other directions are different 
Mr Gtnwala — Compared to your figures, that does not include any over- 
head charges, your pulp is more expensive to you than the imported pulp 

President, — ^There is this to be said iliat it is nob the British manufacturer 
that IS the most formidable competitor, but the Continental manufacturer 

Sir 11’. Carey — ^It is the Norn oginn, Su cdish and German mills What is 
bemg done as a matter of fact is that very' largely — are able to prove 
this to some extentr^Gontinental pajier is being sent out through England and 
16 bemg imported here by the British importer 

Mr Gunvala — ^Anyhow it struck me that you are not at any particular 
disadvantage m respect of ran materials, or imported pulp 

Sir B’ Carey — 'We would use imported pulp if we did not pay any extra 
for it 

Pi evident — ^Biit the British mamifacturei has to pay freight to India on 
the finished paper 

Sir TF Carey — ^But then it is doubtful -whether he sells at the price at 
which he makes In fact it is more than that The Biitisli Paper Trade 
Beview says “It is impossible to produce white prmtmgs from sulphite wood. 

\ pulp at less than 3\d We know from pnees at which they are sellmg in 
India they must be selling under cost ” But if there is any other information 
you want on this pomt we can give it to you 

Mr. Gtnwala — ^Let us go to 23 (c) w'here you are talkmg of the establish- 
ment of a paper mill What I would like you to do is to work out a soife of 
proposition statement to show how it is going to work and whether you would 
be able to produce your pulp and paper cheaper eventually. 

Sii IT Caicij — woiking grass ourselves? 

Ml Ginxiala — ^Yes You could say, for instance, that for coal yon may 
have to pay Bs 20 more on freight but on the grass you may save so much- 

Sir TF Carey — I do not quae follow 

President — In commercially exploitong your Western Circle areas you have 
proposed the erection of a pulp mill near the fields. Have you worked the 
figures out in detail sho-wung that m certain respects your costs w'ould be 
higher, and m other respects lower? 

Mr Gmwala — ^It must be reasonably accurate You have got all your 
raw materials m one area 

Sir TF. Carey. — Supposing we put up a paper mill we have prehmmary’ 
figures ' only 

Mr Gimoala. — ^You have got these three fields and you will say that you 
are going to put up a mill at a place so many miles distant 
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Sit W Carey — ^This will be in the Western Circle only where we have 
got 12 lakhs of maunds We can make so much The amount of grass 
required to produce 10,000 tons of pulps is 24,000 tons' For the purpose 


of this the following figures have been taken — 

Tons 

Saharanpur- Division 13,000 

Lansdowne Division . . 5,500 

Kalagarh Division . 3,500 

Bamnagar Division . . . 2,000 


Total 24,000 


These figures by no means leprebent all that can be obtained The costs are 
given m the report and we reckon the average cost at Es 24 a ton for 
24,000 tons delivered at the mill site After that it is a question of technical 
workmg which is done partly by electric power 

Mr Gtnwala — Will you work out a propobition statement and let us have 
it? 

Sir W Carey — ^Yes 

Ml Gimiala — In ansver to question 26, you have not categorically 
answered the statement made by Mr Pearson You have just walked round 
them Take the statements one by one because you see this is an opinion 
w'luch has abvays been given against the miUs 

Sit if Carey — am not suie what the date of this opmion w'as 

Mr Gtnwala — ^It w as made at the time you gave evidence m 1922 before 
the Fiscal Commission 

Sir IF Carey — A great deal has been left out which he did not know 
about the supplies 

Mr Gtnwala — 1 do not follow your answer Our idea was that you should 
categorically answer these statements which are made against the industry. 
An explanation is not much use for the purpose The first statement is 
They have hardly got sufiicient grass to work up to their full capacity " 
What do you say to that? 

Sir W Carey — ^At the piesent moment I say that is not the case 

Mr Gtnwala — ^Have you leaUy got ovei the difficulty? 

Sir W Carey — Absolutely We expect in the commg season to get 9 lakhs- 
of maunds from our oivn fields by our own “ bandobust” — or by contractors — 
without any difficulty 

Mr Gtnwala — Without increasing the cost? 

Sir W Carey — ^We expect to reduce the cost as compared to the time 
when Mr Pearson gave evidence, previous two years That is one of the 
things to which we are lookmg to reduce our cost 

Mr Ginwala — ^The next statement is “ If they w'ant to expand, it might 
be done by importing sulphite spruce or by using othei raw' materials ” 

Sir IF Carey — ^There is no need to do that at present 

Mr Ginwala — ^Then he says " Another pomt is that durmg the last ten 
oi twelve years there has been intensive cropping and the grass has deteriora- 
ted consideiably ” That is a very importent point 

Sir W Carey — ^There have been peiiods when fields in the contractors’ 
hands have suffeied, but that difficulty has been defimtely seen and has 
been got over Theie is no reason why sabai should deteriorate I think we 
have said that *' » 

Mr Ginwala — ^Then 'IiA seys. “It is therefoie questionable whether the- 
pulp mdustrj' w'hicli has been going on for 40 or 50 years could really contmue^ 
even if the papei making industry did not expand at all ” Yuu do not 
agree with that^ 
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Sit TF. Carey — No We look foiward to see the use of piesent materials, 
if nothing better offeis or nothing cheaper, going on indefinitely 

Mr Gimvdla — Sujiposmg the cost of the raw materials did go up and 
bamboo came in, can jmu conveit your plant? 

Sir W Carey — Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^Without much capital? 

Sir W Carey — Without excessive capital expendituie We are so advised 

Mr Ginwala — thmk one company said that it can not be ’done without 
substantial alterations 

Sir W Carey — ^It means considerable alterations, but they are not very 
■costly 

Mr. Gimvdla — ^Which portions of the machmeiy will have to be altered? 

Sir W Carey — ^Preparing plant only It will mean additions, not very 
large additions, not verj^ heavy additions and alteiations — which would be 
<3onsiderable but not necessarily very radical 

Ml Ginwala — ^WiU the capital be forthcoming for the purpose? 

Sir TF Carey — ^Not under ))n>sent conditions, not without some means of 
gettmg some money together We have of course a plant which we could 
mcorporate 

Ml Ginwala — With legard to bamboo I have got some questions to ask 
You still mention this objection about the bamboo flowermg Surely it used 
to be an objection, but does it really hold good now? 

Sir TF Gaieij — I think the Forest Department should be the best guide 
Our own feeling would be that m going into bamboo pulp ve should nevei be 
held up by floweiing sufficiently to make it impossible to voik: It flouers, 
we undei stand in sections — never in whole big areas at the same time 

Mr Ginwala — Then it may be assumed that it need not be taken into 
account now? 

Sir TF Carey — should think so 

Mr Ginwala — ^Do you accent the estimates that have been made by the 
experts, say by Messrs Raitt and Peaison about the possibilities of bamboo, 
namely that there is sufficient bamboo in India to supply pulp to the whole 
world? What is the opinion of youi ovm expert advisors? We are also 
gomg to see Mr Eaitt and Mr Pearson, but how have you been advised 
about the possibilities of makmg pulp from bamboo? 

Sir TF Carey — From such enquiiies as we have made theie seem to be 
quite a number of areas and tUe supply of bamboo is, I think, estabhshed 
tr be leplaced in regular rotation, where it is cut on a big scale eveiy 
8 or 5 years according to the quality of bamboo, and I don’t see any great 
difficulty myself 

Mr Ginwala — Can it reasonably compete against chemical wood pulp at 
the present price? 

Sir TF Carey — ^The whole of the figures are very different from what 
they were in 1913-14, or even from the intermediate figures m 1917-18, but 
I thmk you may say that at the present figures of cost of plant, cost of 
labour, cost of extraction, cost of chemicals and so forth, there is no reason 
why bamboo pulp should not be manufactured in this country on a big scale 
to compete with European pulp 

Mr Ginwala — ^That is the pomt Supposing India was exporting pulp, 
it would compete mainly, I take it, with wood pulp? 

Sir TF Carey — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^In that case the point is , will India be able to export to a 
-place where, say, the Canadian, Norwegian or other pulp is exported, and 
will India be able to compete? 

Sir TF Carey — thmk our answer to question 29 has to be taken into 
Account there It is a subject which I may say has mterested us very much 
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indeed, namely tlie rate at -ndiioli exkaubiaon of pulp forests m Canada and 
Europe is gomg on It all depends upon tliat 

Mr Gimoala — ^Do not talk of exhaustion , if one is exhausted the other 
tcan chaige anythmg it likes "We are talking of the immediate present. 
Assume that eveiything is normal 

W Oarey — ^We tiled to get figures based upon oui own experience 
Mr Gtnwala — ^For bamboo? 

Sir T7 Oarey — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^You told us ]ust now that you wiH land youi pulp at 
Es 200 a ton 

Sir TF Carey — ^That is from grass 
Mr Ginwala — That is unbleached? 

Mr Ginwala — ^Have you not worked your Burma proposition? 

Sir TF Oarey — That is entirely difieient 
jlfr Ginwala — Can the Burma pulp compete? 

Sn IT' Carey — ^Rs 237-8-0 is the imported price to-day and if you take 
Buima pulp at Es 240, of course that includes very fuU depreciation and 
profit on the woikmg and that sort of thmg — 

Mr Ginwala — ^If you have to export where are the other chaiges to come 
from? 

Sii TT^ Gai ey — ^As I say, that is ]ust an estimate 

Mr Gimvala — ^We have got to considei what eventually are the possibih- 
ties of this mdustry 

Sir W Oarey — ^Y%at I meant to say is this, that there is no protection 
in this puce of Es 237-8-0, as it is to-day If you put 20 pei cent on, you 
■Will have to add Es 40 on It. 

Mr Ginwala — e are not on that point now 

President — ^Mr Ginwala is thmkmg of the possibility of bamboo pulp 
competmg with wood pulp m the world’s market 

Sir W Carey — ^I may say that the present price of wood pulp is lower 
than it has been for some considerable time, and is not expected to remam 
where it is In our owsa calculations in talkmg about the possibihties of a 
bamboo pulp miU m Burma we w^eie mformed at that time after very care- 
ful enquiries by the vei’y best people that we could get m touch with in 
Euiope, that ve could in futuie leckon on U minimum price for imported 
wood pulp of £17 a ton That was the luhng puce for wood pulp on an 
average after the vai, — moie a less a peimaueuc\ as the lovest iiilmg 
I price — and on that we proposed to work Of course the present price 14 
exceptional As a matter of fact we had telegrams a week before we left 
Calcutta urgmg us to buy now, because the present slump w’^as over and the 
prices looked like going up and staying up 

Mi Givuala — ^At £17, and from that you have to take off for freight and 
other chaiges? 

Sir IF Oarey — Yes, say 43 shillmgs 

Mr Ginwala — And another 10 shilhngs for other charges ? 

Sir IF Oarey — ^Yes 
Mr Gimoala — ^Is it fob? 

Sit TT^ Oarey — £17 a ton c li Calcutta 

Ml Glim ala — ^You have got to take off £2 fioni that because freight fiom 
theie is less® 

Sir TF Carey — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^That comes to £13. 

President — ^If the c 1 J price is £17 out here, the fob m Europe will 
be £15 To sell bamboo pulp at the same puce in Euiope you have got to 
start with an f o b price of ±.13 in Biiinn 

B 
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Sir W Carey — ^Wo get ^^oocl pulp heio at the equivalent of the Home price. 
President — Pulp starts from somewhere else, its home is not in England 

Sir ^Y . Carey — Quite so ; but then of course one need not necessarily look 
to the European markets. Pulp goes from Europe as far as Austiaha, Chma, 
Japan 

Mr Qinwala — ^Ti^Tieie will you export to? That is what wo want to Imov. 
Sn IF Carey — ^In talking of the export of bamboo pulp I should certainly 
be mclined to look towards the markets m the direction of Australia, Clnnay 
Japan and so on. 

Ml Ginuahi — ^You vill hare to gne us sonic basis to go upon The 
point IS that both Messrs. Paitt and Pearson say that it is a piactical pio 
position, and that India can export pulp to the foreign market, and not only 
that but that India can supply the uhole uorld. 

Sir W Carey — Quite so. 

Mr Gimvala — don’t see from the figures that jou have gi\en that theie 
IS anythmg m that 

Sir TF Carey — ^You mean the possibihties of export? 

Ml Qinwala — Yes 

President — After a good deal of care jou selected what seemed the best 
proposition, but there is not much in it for export purposes? 

Sii IF Cm ev — I vould not like to saj that Burma is the best pioposition 
Theie aie other people uho hare made experiments and eiiqiiiiies in other 
piovinces in India with vhich of course ve did not concern oursehes We 
simply looked on what we thought as the best bite in Burma 

Mr Qinwala — ^You know whay the expeits from Mr Sindall downvards 
have said about bamboo pulp All emphasized that the Burma bamboo is 
cheaper, that it is a very good proposition and that jiulp can be manufactuied 
and exported to foreign countries at a profit If you accept then figuies, 
the figuies will look all right But coming to gups vith the question from 
^;he practical point ot view, v\e have seen no evidence to speak of to shov 
that so fai 

Sir Gaicy — The difficult’y is the varymg cost as compared vith am- 
thmg that happened in the 5 ears gone by The difficulty is that you have 
got to make fresh experiments 

Mi Qinwala — ^That is quite tiue, but ve must have something to go 
upon 

Sir W Carey — ^We must necessaiily not make up oui ovn figuies for a 
thing like this We must allow ourselves a very reasonable margin It is 
impossible to commit ouiselves to cost of bamboo vhen ve do not know 
what it wall actually cost 

Ml Qinwala — I am not asking vou to do any business on the figuies that 
you have given What I say is that it has been stated that this industiv 
deserves piotection not onlj' because of its present condition but because of 
its possibilities That is one of the leasons given Well, one cannot see 
what these possibilities are wheie is the evidence P 

S 11 TF Cai ey — If you w ill allow me to say so, w itli the protection that is 
asked foi, you can get youi bamboo pulp with sufficient inteiest on capital 
and depieciation and a piofit as well, ovmi and above that 

2I1 Qinwala — ^With protection you can always get a piofit within cei- 
tain limits That is not the point The point is that, consideiing it fiom 
the export point of view, I do not see that much evidence has been given so- 
fai to show' that it has got big iiossibilities , 

Sir TF Carey — I don’t think that myself 

Ml Qinwala — Noi do I theoretically, but I am talking of the evidence 
president — ^What it really comes to is tins Is the exoort of bamboo 
pulp an immediate proposition, or has it got to wait until the puce of wood" 
pulp has risen substantially? 
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Sir TF Cai ey — tlunkj on the figures that you have had put up before 
you by others and oui own estimate, there is no leason vhy bamboo pulp 
should not ‘ compete in the East for instance to start with You cannot 
expect the thing to grow up like a mushioom 

ilij Gtnwala — ^^hll you uoik it out in figures P ' ) 

Sn W Gaiey—1 have already given you some 
ill 7 Ginitala — Those figuies do not establish the proposition at all 
Sti IT' Gaicy — ^As I said, we have allowed a very considerable margin 
Mr Gimiahi — Even as an estimate it does not establish the pioposition 
Sir XT'" Garey — ^What uould you consider a fair figuie of competition 
between Rs 237-8 and to-day’s low price of impoited pulpP It is £14 at 
Home to-day, that is Rs 210 at Home You have got to take off that £3 
freight and charges, that is Rs 45 , that comes to Rs 165 

Ml Giimala — ^TiHiat I want you to do is this your figure is Rs 237-8 
Heie is Australia it imjiorts so manv tons of pulp What I want you to do 
is to show', if you can, that this is the pi ice at which thej' are get- 
ting wood pulp and this is the price at which you can sell jour bamboo pulp. 
That IS all we want , 

Sii TF Gin cy — We w ill send that up to j'ou We have not looked at it 
fiom that point of view No doubt it may be obtained TJp to now w'e had 
only figures to supply oui own needs 

Mr Kale — In answer to Question 20 j'ou have given various figuies as the 
cost of raw’ materials, etc , and in 20 (h) j’ou have stated that you employ 
16,000 hands but jou have not stated the anangement of w’ages Aie we to 
understand that the wage is about Rs 12 P Wliat we asked foi in (5) 
was the cost of labour That you have not given us 

Sii TT'’ Garey — ^The labouiei earns to-day fiom 12 annas to a 
rupee a day The tiouble is that they do not woik a full month, neither 
do they woik for continuous senes of months, they come and 'go just as 
they choose 

Fiesident — Is the labour included in the iiayments to contiactoisP 
Sii TF Gaicy — ^No, we pay them ourselves 

Ml Kale — ^You must know what the cost is per ton You have given 
the cost per ton of loj’alty, of lailway freight and so on, otherwise the state- 
ment is not complete 

Sii W Gaiey — In addition to the numbei of labouiers given we have 
been advised from Nepal that they also employ 15,000 hands there 

Piesident — ^We aie not concerned with the numbei Can you give us an 
appioximate figure show’ing how much of this sum of Rs 31 is the cost of 
labour P , 

Sii TF Gaiey — ^We can get that foi you 

Mr Kale — Can you give us figures for the maximum price that you can 
affoid to pay for your grass and yet compete, other tilings lemaining the 
same P Suppose there is no protection and yet you w anted to compete, what 
will be the maximum piice of giass that you can payP 

Sii TF Gai ey — ^We anticipate that we can get dowm to Rs 1-14 to Rs 2 
per maund into the mill and we shall still require protection, that is cutting 
it as low as we can We have got down consideiably alieady, but foi the 
next season, for full working we expect to reduce the cost to Rs 2 pei maund 
Ml Kale — ^That is about Rs 54 a tonP 

Sir IF Garey — ^Yes With conditions prevaihng in labour w’e do not 
anticipate cutting much lower 

Mr Kale — ^You say that there is an ample supply of law materials, 
particularly sahai giass, and you also agree that it is more oi less a question 
of price Taken by itself, the supply may be unlimited, but as an economic 
proposition, supply means supply at a particular price, so that, unless you 

n 2 
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3 irG able to bniip: tbp co^t. of raA\ inatounl a Rioat deal, you cannot 

«?ay that the supply of la^\ material is unlimited 

Si 7 IT' fairy — The fiRuics that we baie pnen refoi to our own areas for 
oui own nulls Otliei mills, it is quite possible, might be able to get glass at 
.a lowei puce than we are getting oi even hope to get 

il/i Jxoh — We liaic been told that thcie is comjietition 

Sn IF Cnicy — Only fiom those sides of the country where the mills are 
111 oidei to stop that competition wo have supplied oursehes with our own 
basis in oidei to put a peiiod on that In the old way a lease was put up 
anmially to tendei , and competition ^ea^ by \ear drove the price up either 
between oui'-ehes and othei mills, oi between our conti actors and other con- 
ti actors That is why we took these steps Now wo know that wo aro 
assuiod at any rate foi a niimboi of vcnis of the full supply of grass at a 
'' certain figure 

Mr Kale — In whicb tboio will be no competition’ 

Sn TV Catcy — No competition foi ourselycs We supply ouiselres, 
tlierefoie the othei nulls will not compete with us foi the same supplies of 
sahm They will supply themsehos fioni othei fields 

Mr Kale — Haio you in any wa\ gone into the fields fiom which other 
old mills used to diaw ’ What T want to ascertain is whether tbev will have 
-difficulty 111 getting then supplies because you liavo assured yourselves of 
the supply 

(Si? TF Caicy — No, thej’ havo then own supply Wliat happens at the 
present moment is that they sonietuncs make conti acts with oiii contractors 
^nd take glass fiom them I don’t think they have any difficulty in getting 
thoir full supply 

M) Kale — The price has gone up 

Sn TF Caicy — That is not our fault It is the iault of geneial compe- 
tition t 

I/; Kale — Do jou think that the puce at which you will be able to buy 
01 the old nulls, as you call them, will be able to buy, will be a reasonable 
puce? 

Su TF Caiey — We anticipate that the puce wall come down to two 
lupees a niaiind , 

Ml Kale — Do you think that that is a leasonable piice? Or do you 
think that you ought to be able to get below that? 

Sn TT^ Oaiey — Under inesent conditions I don’t think that we can get 
below that 

Ml Kale — Wliat w’as the ine-wai puce’ 

Sn TF Caicy — ^Rs 1 - 4-6 a maund It is about the aveiage use in all 
othei things i 


li — Axixiliai y 

Picsidenf — ^You have mentioned China clav both in the list of impoited 
mateiials and in the list of aiticles manufactiiied and purchased in India 
Does the Indian China clay come from Seraikela ’ 

Sn TF Caicy — ^From Cliaibasa, Chakradapur 

Piesidenf , — ^Wliat has been your expeiience of the China clay that is pro- 
duced in India? Has it given for satisfaction’ 

Sn IF Caicy — ^As regards price it competes with the Home clay 
Piesidenf — The other papei malnng concerns said that its quality was 
■not satisfactory 

Sir TT^ Carey — Our experience has been that it has certain disadvant- 
ages as compared witli the Home clay It is not quite so clean, but the load- 
ing into the papei has been variously reported at being two or three per 
cent more than what English clay will carry in We are at present engaged 
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in making a complete test as between English, clay at to-day’s price and 
Indian clay at to-day’s contract price We are running a complete test in 
both our mills to ascertain exactly which costs us least 
President — ^hleamvhile you are using both^* 

Sii W Carey — ^Yes, but we used Indian clay exclusively at the time of 
war vhen we could not get English clay It has been so far a matter of 
division of opinion among technical men vhethei it is good or bad as com- 
pared vitli th? imported stuff 

President — ^Then, you mention the acid that you use for the manufacture 
of papei Is that sulphuric acid? 

Sir IF Gaiey — ^Yes 

Pi csident — ^What other acid do you use ? 

Sir W Corey — ^Hydro-chloric acid. That is foi bleaching 
Piesidcnt — ^What is the alkali you use? 

Sii TF Caiey — Eithei Magadi soda or imported soda ash or our ovn 
caustic 'svhich we manufacture , 

Pi csident — ^In answer to Question 37 (h) you have given the quantities 
of the various auxiliary raw materials which you lequire pei ton of papei 
I don’t think that any other firm has given us- that The total comes to 
nearly 93 ton pei ton of paper I had no idea that the total amount of 
mateiials used was so high 

Sir TF Carey — "Vie piobably use more because we manufacture our own 
chemicals 

21Ir Ginwala — ^What I want to find out is whether you really save very 
much money by having a chemical plant Probably you do But from the 
figures you have given, I am not able to read them in such a way as to 
satisfy myself 

Sir TF Carey — ^We should be very glad to go into them in detail with 
you 

Mr Ginuala — ^The principal thing, I think, is the causticising plant 
Sii W Gaiey — ^We have an electrolytic bleaching and caustic manufactui- 
ing plant ' ; 

Ml Ginwala — Do you reaUy save on that? The other iieople do not 
have any chemical plant The question that arises is whether it is a saving 
or only a convenience 

Sir TF Carey — It is a real saving, chiefly in chloride of lime 
Ml' Ginwala — From these figures I have not been able to see that it is 
so 

Sii TF Gai ey — The chloride of lime is shipped, say, for eight months in a 
year and arrives here in a fair^ decent condition, but it very quickly staits 
to deteriorate During the hot weather, the steamship companies won’t 
carry it and we have to stock enough to cany us through Also during the 
rains deterioration takes place and the wastage is tremendous 

Mr Ginwala — ^You can say these are the chemicals that you manufacture. 
If you imported them it would cost you so much, wastage would be so much 
and something else would be so much Here of course you have given your 
costs, but the items about wastage which would increase your costs are not 
given ' 

Sir TT^ Carey — Sometimes when foreign bleach came to be used, instead 
of being 37 per cent it was sometimes only 5 or 7' per cent 
President — Do you use Liverpool salt? 

Sir IF Carey — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^How is it different in properties for your puiposes? 

Sir W Carey — ^We tried to buy Indian salt, and we made an arrange- 
ment with the Madras Government to give us the salt duty free, but we 
found we had to go so far beyond Cuttack down the Madras coast that it 
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"was 'impossible to get salt at a competitive price Then agaiiij ivlien we have 
Tiouglit the locally manufactured salt fiom the Madras Presidency, we have 
found the wastage up to 15 per cent m dirt "We had to piecipitate the 
diit out of the salt before we could use it 

Ml Ginxoala — ^Let me put it this wmy It is a question of merely cost 
and not of quality ^ 

Sii TF Caiey — It is a question of cost We have tiied it We have 
done 0111 best At one time we had a scheme of making oui own salt on the 
Outtack coast, but we found that it w’ould not woik As a mattei of fact 
whenevei othei jpeoiile iiut up salt works, they weie killed by the imjiorted 
salt 

Mo Gtomala — ^l^hth legard to lime are you favourably situated? 

Bii I'F Cao ey — ^Yes 

Mo Gmiuala — Where do you get your lime from ? 

Sio W Caiey — From vaiious supplieis, fiom Sylhet and Kalyanpur 
Ml Gtnouala — These aie at some distance*^ 

Sir W Gao ey — ^They are all at some distance 

Mo Ginivala — Do you use a consideiable quantity of Indian clay? 

Sit if Corey — ^Yes I may say that w'e staited using it duiing the war 
Mo Gionoala — ^TWiat is the difference in properties? 

Sio W Carey — Chiefly colour 
Mr Gtonvala . — It loads the paper all light? 

Sto TF Carey — ^Yes 

Mr Gtnioala — Does it affect the coloui of the papei ? 

Sto IF Cao ey — The clay has not got the same white colour when precipi- 
tated or w'hen put into watei 

Mo Gionvala — ^What effect has it on the paper? 

Sio TF Carey — It brings the colour back after it is bleached 
Mo Ginuala — ^But foi hadami, for instance, it w'ould not matter? 

Sir IF Cao ey — ^For that we should probably continue to use it 
Mo GinwaJa — ^Foi different kinds of coloured paper, you can use it but 
not for white punting? 

Sio W Carey — In the case of coloui ed papers, clay does not come to 
anything 

2Io Ginioala — What is the leason? 

Sio IF Carey — It is not eveiy paper that has clay in it 
Mo Ginwala — ^Then it is the avei age for all kinds of paper that you 
have given? 

Sio IF Carey — ^Yes 

Mo Ginwala — ^The aveiage may be misleading? 

Sir IF Gaoey — ^We can give you in detail if you like 


III Laboub 

President — ^In answ^er to Question 42 you say that of the labour 40 per 
cent IS indigenous and 60 per cent imported, very often from long distances 
This IS field laboui. In w%ich of your fields have you got to use imported 
labour most? 

Sii IF Carey — In the Western Circle 

President — And in Nepal? 

Sir IF Carey — Not in Nepal We have got Nepalese men to work theso 
forests Othei wise, we should not be able to get men We are not allowed _ 
to go into the fields They get men anyhow and they leport they have as 
many as 16^000 men 
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Fi evident — In the "Western Ciicle, it is anothei handicap? 

Sii TF Caiey — Quite so , But there is of couise a xiioportion of local 
lahoui 

Piesident — ^But it is scanty? 

Si) TF Gaicy— Yes 

F)csidcnt — In answei to Question 46, you say “Since the factory was 
established a large nunihei of tiained men have been taught, fathei and 
son, and have become a recognised paper making laboui foice but still 
lequiniig expeit technical siniervision It is anticipated that tins vill always 
Tie the case because the process of paiiei making is always undei going 
imiiioveiiients and alteiations, and, theiefoie, tlieie is need for men with 
Eiiiopeaii-trained model n technical knowledge ’’ I take it that it does Hot 
111 the least follow that these Euroxieaii-traiiied men w'ould be Euiopeans? 

Si) TT^ Ca)cy — No, it is only the knowledge 

Piesident — ^It is obvious that in any industiy you must have men who 
are up-to-date 

Si) TT'^ Cency — ^Yes As a matter of fact we have quite a number of men 
who had leallv learnt the tiade, but they are not as a lule educated men 
Piesident — You say in youi answ’ei to the previous question that the 
Titaghai Mills employ about 20 expeit supervisors of various kinds 
tSir TT Caiey — ^Yes 
Pie’itdent — ^That is 10 foi each mill? 

Sii TT'^ Caiey — ^About that 

Piesident — Can you tell us how the number of imported men you employ 
now compares with the numbei 3 mu employed, say, 10 or 20 years ago? 

Sii TF Caiey — Considoi ably less 
Piesident — Is it less? 

Sii TT^ Caiey — ^Yes, 1 should think 6 or 7 men less 
Piesident — ^If you could give us figures for 1903, 1913 and 1923, it would 
be useful 

Sii TF Caiey — ^Yes As a matter of fact I find I have the figure here 
and we have actually 16 men and not 20 men , 

Piesident . — Shall we coiiect that figure? 

Sii W Carey — ^Yes 

Piesident — ^At the end of youi reply to Question 46, you say “No 
appi entices have offered as yet on the technical side of papermaking in this 
countiy fiom among educated Indians ” I think that you have also said 
that you have not got any legulai system of appienticeship 

Sii TT' Cai ey — ^lYe have a sclieme but tliere was no enthusiasm on tlie 
part of educated Indians to take it up I can teU you what W'e have We 
have a number of men in supeiioi billets at the mills wdio have been trained, 
but they are all uneducated men of the superior mistii type We aie able 
to leave a gieat deal to them in the way of mechanical w'ork They do very 
well As I said, they bring their sons and teach them paper making It has 
become a soit of legulai caste and it is becoming a caste in India too 
When the old mills at Bally w'eie shut down, some men came and joined us 
at Titaghui They had learnt the paper trade and stuck to papei Those 
men aie quite valuable, but they aie all uneducated men, and the man who 
has not come foiwaid as yet is the educated man These men aie all right 
up to a point but we still require educated men , 

Ki 

Piesident — ^It is obvious that, if the liighei technical supei vision is to 
be done by Indians, you must get educated Indians At what age do you 
consider it necessary that they should enter the works? 

Sii TT^ Cai ey — As you know, what happens in English mills is that a 
boy goes in at the age of 14 oi 15 He gains his practical experience there 
He actually learns how the grass is to be boiled and so on 
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President — arrangements' are made foi continuing Ins education;, 
or does his education stop at that point p 

Sn TF Carey — He goes to a night school foi his education 
President — ^You don’t legaid it as desiiahle that hig education should 
cease? 

/S'i7 TF Gaiey — No Of couise opportunities are given foi technical 
tiaining wheie they have special classes The men vho aie for j’^eais in a 
mill and who do not wish to lemain as machmemen or foiemen, may use to 
supeiidi positions or become a chemist oi something of that soit The 
papei making chemist is a special trade. We have already trained Indians 
as papermaking chemists They aie educated men and they aie doing veiy 
well 

Piesident — They aie men uho had a geneial technical tiainingP 
Sii W Cai ey — They came simply as chemists 

Piesident — At what age did they comeP' ^ 

Sti TF Gaiey — ^About 25 One of them is a little oldei Whenevei we 
had applications we always entertained them and the last one came fiom the 
Dacca Dniveisity, but the man nevei turned up when ve offeied to take him 
on At piesentj betueen the tvo mills, ve have something like 50 men hold- 
ing vhat 3 ’ou may call supeiioi ]obs, uho have been tiained at the mills and 
who have made it their life’s work 

Piesident — ^YTiat is the nataie of the appointments held by the sixteen 
EuiopeansP 

Sii TF Garey — Supei vising beaters, boileis, machine house and so foith, 
Piesident — Take the boilei, for instance Is theie anvthing special about 

it? 

Sii W Gaiey — ^Veiy much 

Piesident — Would that lequiie a special knowledge of the papei traded 
Sir TT'’ Gaiey — Veiy much You have to take your steam piessures. 
You can make oi lose a tiemendous lot of money Then you have to watch 
your time of boiling You can spoil a three ton bml These are actually 
digester houses foi treatment of grass 

Ml Gtnwala — ^What is the total wage bill of these 16 expeitsP 
Sii TF Gaiey — It is Rs 8,700 a month 
Ml Ginivala — Does it include allowances and eveij'thingP 
Sir TT^ Cai ey — Yes 

Ml Ginnala — Also passages and pi evident fundP 

Sii TF Gaiey — They are given fiee quarteis Apait from free quaiters 
they get the same concessions as other men Everybody gets free medical 
attendance, and so on 

Piesident — Does that include everybodj’^ right up to the Manager? 

Sii TF Cai ey — It includes the Managei and Assistant Managei 
Ml Gimeala — ^You have had these men all the time? 

Sii TF Gaiey — ^Y'e had many more at times This is oui piesent staff, 

I think that it is probablj’- down at least by 6 or 7 

Ml Ginuala — ^That is not much of a leduction in so man}*' jeais 

Sii TF Gaiey — ^It is verj’ consideiable when you look at the voik they 
have got to do 

Ml Giniiala — ^Let us sunnose th^t you had stai ted in 1905 It is nearly 
20 yeais Even then jmii cannot say that you have Indianised in the same 
piopoition as Indians want the higliei Public Seriices to be Indianised 

Sn TT’ Gaiey — ^You have got something like 50 men in the tvo mills who, 

20 or 25 shears ago, knev nothing, absolutelv nothing If you take tins staff 
and that staff, it is something like 75 per cent in the last 20 yeais These 
men here 25 3 ears ago kneu absolute^ nothing They vere rav coolies 
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Mr GinwaJa —That may he so People get moie knowledge as they get 
older If you have reduced the European expeits by 4 in the course of 20 
years, I say that that is not keeping pace with the Indianisation in the- 
highei Public Sei vices 

Sti IF Carey —That is not oui fault It is the fault of the people who 
have not come in IVe aie out to buy brains everj’ time 

Ml Ginwala —It depends very much vheie you look foi the brains 
Sir W Oaiey— AVe aie out to buy the best brains 

Ml Ginwala —This question has assumed some importance nowadays 
Youi explanation is that you don't get the proper kind of Indians 
Sir 11'' Gaiey — ^They have not come foiwaid 
Ml . Giinvala —It is the same thing as your not getting them 
Sii TF Gai ey — I don’t follow 

Ml Ginwala — ^You say that Indians aie not easily available 
Sii IF Cai ey —I don’t think so far the paper industry is one which has 
atti acted the educated Indian He has not shown any eagerness to go to^ 
the mill and learn the trade as* the man at Home does 

Ml Ginwala — Surely you don’t mean to say that it is less atti active 
, than the steel industiy for the Indian? 

Sir TF Gaiey — Perhaps, it looks like it 

Ml (?nuoaZa— Why should you think so? The conditions in the paper 
industry aie not so arduous 

Sir TF Carey — People would not voik 12 houis a day in the steel 
industry I 

Ml Criiioala — Theie is no 12 horns a day now So far as houis and 
other things go, it is the same in the steel industry as in any othei industry 
In the steel industrj*, in some Departments, theie are only Indians If the 
steel manufactuiers don’t find it difficult to get Indians why should you find 
it so? 

Sii TF Garey — ^We should be veiy pleased if you ivould send us the 
educated men 1 

Mr Ginwala — We have received a complaint from one ]\Ii Gopal He 
has not been able to get into any of the paper mills We do not actually 
know what his qualifications are, but he certainly got an ansnei fiom practi- 
cally all the mills It amounted to this that he was not required He 
applied to the Bengal Paper Mills and then to the Titaghui Mills He also' 
wrote to Meenakshi Paper Mills, Tiavancore Then he mote to the Diiector 
of the Cential Buieau of Information, Home Depaitment, Government of 
India, and to the Department of Industries, Government of India He also' 
wiote to the Director of Industiies of Madias 


Sir TF Garey — ^This is onlj* the present geneiation I think that we 
must have trained 20 or 30 men 


Ml Ginwala — He is apparently a better class Indian 

Presidenf ^We do not knov whether this man vas suitable 

Sn TT' Gaiey ^Yes Personally, as I said, I should recommend that any 
echicated Indian vho mshed to learn papermaking, apart from the technical 
side, should be willing to go and leain papermaking from the stait at the 
mills as it IS done in other countries 


M? Ginwala —You say that in England a boy of 14 or 15 goes into the- 
mill lou cannot say that he. is a veiy highly educated man 
Sn TT' Carey — ^He is not 

Ml Ginwala —Then vhy do vou insist upon having an educated Indian? 
have got that we have made the best of nhat we 

Ml Ginuala —Yon cannot have it both ways You cannot have a veiw 
young man and at the same time have a verj educated man 
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S ^1 TT^ Caicii— It IS no nse having a man at 24 and expecting him to 
learn papei making unless ho is prepaied to stay foi a numher of years at 
the mills He mil nevei learn papoi making in any other na^ Foi instance, 
a hoy of 13 staited Ins noik at a papei mill He leaint foi se\en -^eais, 
pi acticall 5 ’’, until he vas 21 Ho then took tno or three yeais tiaining at a 
technical school and learnt the higlioi side of papei making He then 
became an Assistant Managei and leaint the higher side of management 
By the time ho vas 35, he nas leady to take up a big 30 b 

M-) Gtnivala — I mil say this much that in the light of vhat you say, 
so fai as India is concerned, theie is no chanco of an Indian loaiiiing this 
tiade If a boy goes to you at 14 or 15, yon mil say that he is not educated 
'enough If he goes to you at 25. you mil say that he is too old 

Sir IF Caiey — May I explain^ There aio lots of men in the English 
paiioi mills vlio go in at about 14 01 15 They iiovei become anything else 
but foiemen, as the men out heie, in chaige of various sections of the mill 
That IS all They neier become supeiior men at all Theie is no leason 
vliy that boy should not come 111 at an eailj”^ age and learn piactical expeii- 
ence and get the technical tiaining eithei Jieie or in Europe Wo should 
only be too pleased 

Piesident — Have you evci discussed this question vith the educational 
people in Bengal? 

Sn TF Gaiey — ^The othei dav I had an application from the Dacca 
Univeisity to take in a voung fellow 11110 had just finished his technical side, 
but that had nothing to do mth papei We gave him an oppoituiiity We 
do not know i\hat happened to him He fiist came up to Calcutta and he 
got ill before he joined us and since then he seems to have disappeaied. 
There was an opportunity vliich we offeied I am quite piepaied to do the 
same to-day but, as I say, to be leally a first class papei manufactuiei, to 
be able to take charge of a mill as a mill Managei, a man must leaiii piacti- 
cally fiist and then take his technical training 

Ml Qinuala — ^TVHiat is there in this industry which lequires so much 
preliminaiy knoivledge and so long a training? 

Sii TF Gaiey — Either he is a Papei makei 01 he is not 

Mr Ginwala — ^T^Hiat is theie 111 the industiy that makes it so? What is 
the peisonal experience intended to teach that man Take the open-hearth 
piactice in steel-making There we aie told that it does not matter how 
much theoietical knowledge you have, the eye has got to be tiained You 
have got to see at a tenipeiatuie of 2 , 000 ° as to what is happening inside the 
furnace That We can understand What is theie in yoiii business- coiies- 
ponding to this which cannot be leaint without veiy long tiaining and ex- 
peiience? 

Sir TF Gaiey — There it is the eye and here it is the feel I cannot 
•do it but I have seen men doing it You have got to put your hand in 
that pulp and know what you are making It is just like cooking and it 
has got to be learnt Believe me, it is not that we hold back in any way 
It IS simply this, that the men whom you seem to be speaking about have 
not come forward in any number to be trained 

Mr Ginwala — If an Indian is always told that he cannot learn this 
except from fathei to son, except by being educated and beginning at 15, 
by attending 12 hours a day and foi 15 years, he is not likely to come in 

Sir TF Garey — Hoiv otherwise do you suggest that we should make it 
easy foi him? 

Ml Ginwala — ^I do not see why you should not be able to get more 
Indians 

Sii TF Gaiey — Suppose we take the Dniveisity tiained man at the age 
of 22 or 23 and put him on to the null to learn the job I very much doubt 
if he will be willing to do the work that these men do — ^I mean the work 
of supeiior mistns, but hey have got to go thiough that If they wish 
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±o become managers of paper nulls, they have got to do it If you get 
a nice type of youngster I think it is very likely that he would do that 

H/i Gtmiala — ^That is the thing that an Indian is told in practically 

everything We hear that in iconnection with the Armj’^, we hear the same 
thmg about the Cml Service and in everything else It is very hard to 
believe that this difficulty is insuperable 

(Sir TF Gaiey — If you can suggest anj*- way round? 
ill? Ginioala — ^As an Indian I am telling you the case of an Indian 
8ii TF Cai ey — 1 shall be glad to do what we can There are two 

alternatives give him his practical training and then give him technical 

training Then I think, as you suggest, theie is a chance of making him 
a first class paper maker if he is an intelligent man There is the altei- 
native Take the University tiained man I do not think you can make 
him anj-thing more than a technical paper maker I do not think he will 
ever be able to manage a paper mill I cannot describe the distinction 
any better We have Europeans in our own mill One of them is a paper 
maker another man is not a paper maker 

ilfi Kale — ^You gave certain figures of the Indians employed in the 
superior service I want to know how many Indians there are of the same 
status, of the same calibre and capacity as the 16 Europeans, because tbe 
men you mentioned were drawn from the sons of workmen I want to 
know whether the 16 Europeans are the only men of that status How 
many Indians are there occupying the same status as Euiopeans? 

Sii TF Gaiey — You mean in lespect of pay? 

Mr Kale — Pay and also the kind of work they do 
Sir TT'^ Garey — Actually none 

Ml Kale — That is an important point You tell us there are so manj 
Indians, but practically there are no Indians of that status 

Sii TT' Gaiey — These are all foremen, the Europeans are all supeiwisors 
brought out to supervise these workmen 

Mr Kale — ^I wanted to know how many supervisors there are among 
Indians 

Sii TV Gai ey — ^You may call them supervisors but they are foremen 
As a matter of fact there are electrical plant foremen There are six 
foremen at the digester house, four foremen at the breater house and 10 
foremen in the machine house These are on double shifts 

Ml Kale — ^But the Indians have not risen above the position of fore- 
man That IS my point As Mr Glinwala put it, after 25 years you have 
not been able to train men for the work of supervisors 

Sir TF Gaiey — ^These are diawn fiom Home mills foi a short period and 
sent Home again 

Mr Kale — ^You cannot afford to continue like that You must ultimately 
have Indians to do it, and you should have made at least some progress 

Sir TF Carey — "We have made considerable progress , we have got 50 
men 

Ml Kale — That is a different point entirel 3 '’ 

Sii TF Garey — ^W e have got one man on Rs 250, Assistant Engineer on 
Rs 290, a man in the powei house on Rs 260, and one Chemist We have 
replaced four Europeans by Indians 

Mr Kale — ^All that one can say is that you have just made a beginning 

Sir TF Garey — Some of these have been employed for some time — ^for 
the last four or five years 

Mr Kale — You referred to glass blowing as an instance and said that 
special aptitude and special qualifications veie necessary for that Perhaps 
you are aware there are certain glass works here in India which are entirely 
run by Indians I know particular glass works which are entirely run by 
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Indians, and theie tliey find no difficulty, and these glass bloners were not 
hoin to the tiade They piclced it up 

Sn TF Gajcy — Perhaps it is a little bit easier than paper nialang. I 
do not know 

Ml Kale —As you gave that illustration I had to tell you that in glass 
blowing Indians have been trained without difficulty Suppose an educated 
man comes to youi mills and wants to got appi enticed and is prepared to 
be bound to work for a given period What facilities are you prepared to 
give himf^ You say there aie no Indians coming forward I know how 
anxious ihey are to enter into factories, and I know also what difficulty they 
have to encounter in getting into a factory 

Sii TT^ Cai cy — Could you tell mo wdiat sort of facilities they w ould 
expect P 

Ml Kale — The^ would expect duiing the penod of apprenticeship some 
salary, to begin with 

W. Gai cy — Yes 

Ml Kale — ^Unless you are prepaied to pay them something it is impos- 
sible for them to get into it 

Sii TF Gaiey — What sort of salary do jou expect them to get? Theie are 
apprentices in other industries We can give anything to stait with from 
Ps 35 to Rs 50 a month 

Ml Kale — They would like to know naturall 3 ' what is the wage, what 
you would give them and wdiat position they would be called upon to 
occupj' after they have finished their apprenticeship 

Sir IT’ Gaiey — One point would be that of quarters Of course in mills 
15 to 25 miles distant from Calcutta it would be very difficult 

Ml Kale — You will have to supply them w'lth quarters 

Sir IF Gai ey — Educated men, wffiat else wull they require ? 

Mr Kale — From wdiat I know of the ambition of students I think I can- 
guarantee to supply you students provided you can give them leasonable 
facilities in the wmy of training Immediately’^ they come into the works 
they cannot begin to earnP 

Sii W Gaiey — That is of course one of the difficulties 

Ml Kale — There is a feeling that there is a sort of a prejudice against 
educated Indians in the minds of employeis, whethei European oi Indian, 
and they do little for training apprentices A few years ago an enquiry 
was made into this question and in the report we find that employer after" 
employer complained against apprenticeship of educated Indians On 
behalf of educated Indians I must say that this prejudice is to some extent 
at least ill-founded At the present moment in any case these young men 
are quite ivilling to go into industrial works 

Sii W Gaiey — ^It very much depends, I think, on the attitude of the 
man himself If he is willing to go in and work and not to be so very 
particular about this, that and other things, men of that ty’pe should have 
no difficulty now’-a-days to get on quite well, because managers of mills 
and others understand the position very well and are alwmys wulling to 
help 

Mi Kale — ^It is necessary also that these young men should know in 
one way or another that, provided they are prepared to undergo a course 
of apprenticeship, they will have the doors open in factories These y’oung 
men do not know and consequently they do not approach you The right 
type of Indian does not come because he does not expect facilities So 
something wull have to be done to let them know that opportunities will 
be given to them provided they' come prepared to undergo the training Do 
you think it is not necessary to do something of that kind? 

Sii IF Carey — We have come to the alternatives put by Mr Giiiwalat 
whether we should take up youngsteis or take educated men 
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Mi Kale — Tliere are tvo classes of people wlio will come to you The 
jfirst class will he those uho do not come fiom families which are educated 
It IS from this class that you may get hoys of 14 oi 15 and they won’t 
rise higher than youi foremen, and the other type you will get from 
middle class families who will come with education, tetchnical education or 
scientific education, whatever jmu want as the qualification necessary for 
your work, and they will he people of the right type for being trained to 
occupy higher positions 

Sn TF Ca'iey — Exactly in the same way as they haye done in the coal 
fields I do not see any reason why this should not he done 

Ml Kale — ^When certain students go out to foreign countries to learn 
paper manufacture the difiiculty before them is that, unless they have 
had some experience of paper making in India, there is no use going to 
foreign countries, and that is the sort of difficulty in their way, so that 
when thej^ return they find there is no opening for them 

Sti TF Gaiey — Is there any suggestion 30 U ican make? Supposing we 
-take a man and train him enough for two or three years to enable him 
to go to such a technical college abroad or to the mills anywhere, Japan, 
America, Sw^eden, Germanj’' and so on — ^there are lots of countries where 
you can get practical tiaining — is there any reasonable hope that he would 
come back to the mill where he first got his training in India? 

Ml Kale — 1 think you can bind him 

Sii TT'’ Gaiey — Naturally one wmuld be desirous I am not speaking 
from the point of view of the present Indian mills It is ordinary business 
Unless one is going to get some benefit, a manufacturer will think twice 
Iiefoie he takes him 

Mr Ginuala — It is done by Government in some departments 
Piesident — Government in the long run will benefit whether the officer 
-eventuallj" enters Goveinment service or not But Titaghur and the other 
mills are not in the same position as Government 
Ml Kale — Some Indian States have done it 
' Ml Gtnxoala — ^It can be done legally A man maj*^ be quite shameless 
and he may not caie two iience for agi cements, but ordinarily the educat- 
•ed man feels himself bound by them 

Ml Kale — Some States in India have done it They have given 
scholarships and they make it a condition that on return the students 
must serve the State for five Shears 

Sii TT^ Gai ey — ^That would remove a great difficulty from the business 
point of view’’ 

Ml Kale — Then in answ’er to Question 51 3 ’ou say “ Geneially speaking 
it takes from 2 to 3 men to do the work of one man in Europe ” Can you 
give us a comparison of the wages? 

Sir TF Gaiey — Tliiee men at Home, total w’ages — Rs 840-0-0 a month, to 
do the work of 11 men here doing the same w'ork at a cost of Rs 1,000 
Mr Ginwala — The difference is Rs 160 a month only 
Sii TF Gai ey — That is at full w’orking At one time two men ran 
■the machine and it takes five men now and there is double shift That is 
taking the aveiage w’ages of to-day — ^for the month of June — ^in* our 
mills 

illr Ginvuala — ^Are these 11 all Indians or Europeans ? 

Sir TF Gai ey — There is the necessary proportion of Europeans 
Ml Ginivala — How many Indians are equal to how many Europeans? 

Sii TT^ Carey — One Englishman supervises two machines the rest is 
all Indian w^ages 

Mr Ginivala — Take half a European how much does he get? 

Sii TF Carey — ^Rs 300 a month 
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(xtnxoo,l.(x So tliH-t it IS the difference in the Europenn 
actually make the diffeienco in the cost of labour? 


wages that 


Ml. KaU — So that the efficiency of Indian labour is not lower than 
that of Itnglish labour from the point of view of cost? 


Six W Gai cif The difficult 3 ’’ is that thej' are not regular in attendance, 

Mr Kale — If they do not attend they get no wages 

Sir Tf' Cax ey —Eegularity of attendance is one of the main things that 
we have to keep in view' Even among these men, if a European suffers 
from an accident and goes to the hospital, his particular machine does not 
run in the same w'ay as w’hen he is looking after it 

Mr Kale — 1 was just reading about w'ages in paper mills in America, 
There I found the average monthly wmge is about Es 300 a month while 
in j'our factory it is Es 300 a year so, that that means a ratio of 1 to 12 
between the two The American wage is $25 to $28 a week for men and 
$16 for women That works out to Es 300 a month and vour average cost 
is Es 300 a j'ear If you take skilled labour alone the ratio will be 
6 to 1 


Sn Gai ey — Do 3 ’ou mean to say one American in your opinion is 

equivalent to o Indians and mte versd? I should not like to say so Of 
course wages in Ameiica are very high in a certain sense 

Fiesident — It is common knowledge that in America factories are 
organized so as to get the maximum output pei man It is not so much 
a question of efficiency in the oidinary sense, but of the effectiveness of 
labour 

ill-j Kale — Has the efficiency' of the macbinerv anything to do w'lth itP 
Is the mechanical efficiency' of Europe better than yours? 

Six TF Gax ey — I think it is higli in Europe, because they have their 
ow'ii machine shops suited to tlie trade Here we have got to get it done 
in some w'orkshop who does not know' the worli as well 

Mx Kale — That explains to some extent wh 3 ' the European labour is 
able to produce more? 

Six TF Gax ey — Yes 

Mr Kale — ^Tf you place inefficient machinery in the hands of the 
Indian w'orkmen, his pioductive capacity is bound to be lower so that the 
supeiiority of machinery ma 3 ' have something to do with it? 

Six TF Gax ey — As far as that goes the Indian mills have done their 
very best to bung their machinery up to a point w'here the Indian work- 
man has ever 3 ' opportunity In fact we have brought oui machines to a 
point where w'e can dispense with a large number of labour giving more 
opportunit 3 ' to those w'ho are left 


IV — ^POWER (iNCEUDING FuCL) 

Px esideni — In answ'ei to Question 53 you say that your cost per unit 
of power IS 6 pies? 

Six Caxey — The paper mill load is a very good load it works 24 
hours 

Pxesident — ^In answer to Question 56 you say “The total quantity of 
fuel per unit of paper is 5 6 per ton of finished paper, including manu- 
facture of chemicals, soda recovery, filtration and pulp-making ” Is that 
what you actually worked to during the last year? 

Sir W Gax ey — ^Yes 

President — ^How does it compare with the practice In Western countries? 
Would that be regarded as high figure? 

Six IF Gaxey—Oi course, as I say, this includes the m^ufacture of 
chemicals, soda lecovery, filtration and pulp-making The English miJlis 
certainly do not have pulp-making and a great number of them have no 
got filtration or to manufacture their own chemicals But making ai o -- 
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ance for that I should say it is a reasonable figure, also bearing in mind 
the fact that Indian coal is 10 to 15 per cent less in calorific value than 
English coal 

Pi esident — ^Havt you made any calculations as to the amount of coal 
required for the manufacture of chemicals ^ If it were eliminated, to> 
what extent would it reduce the quantity of coal per unit of paper P 

Sii W Carey — ^No, because ive stopped getting out these figures owing 
to the reconstruction of the plant 

President — ^I\'^hat I was thinking of was that it is necessary to eliminate 
that in order to compaie with the other paper mills in India 
Sii W Gai ey — ^Yes 

P'1 esident — ^The Bengal Paper Mills, I think, gave us a figuie of tons 
of coal per ton of paper 

Sn IF Oai ey — Taken hs’- itself one mill should require tons That 
includes pulp-making 

P'1 esident — ^Then I think you said something this morning to what extent 
electric power can he substituted for fuel in the manufacture of paper 
Is it possibje to put any figure on that When you give us a figure of a 
little more than 2 tons that would be required per ton of pulp, do you 
mean that you vill require that amount of coal if you were malang full 
use of hydi o-electric pouer? 

Sn TF Caiey — H3'dio-electric power would not be used for boiling and 
drying 

P'1 esident — ^In the subsequent processes how far? 

Sii W Ca'icy — All the other processes are electicallj’^ driven 
P'1 esident — To make a ton of pulp you require 2 tons of coal or its 
equivalent in some othei fuel and this cannot be leplaced hj’’ hydio-electno 
power P 

(S'm W Caiey — That is so 

Pi esident — For the remainder of the process ot making paper to what 
extent can you use electric power and to wliat extent must you have 
fuel? 

8ii TF^ Caiey — ^1 think with the exception of sizing we can use electric 
power for everything else I may say 21 tons as against tons 

Ml Ginwala — ^What we v ere told was that, so far as paper making was 
concerned, electiic powei was not as economical as steam powei is there 
something in thatP 

Sir IF Carey — I should not sas' so 

Ml GimvaJa — And they said that therefore it would not be economical to 
substitute electric power for steam in paper making 

Sii TF Gai ey — I have never seen any real cause to regret electrifying 
our No 1 Mill The whole of the Titaghur Mill is electrically diiven 
Ml Ginwala — ^Except for drying, I take itP 
Sii TF Cai ey — Except for boiling and drying 
BIi Ginwala — ^Por that you have to use steam P 
Sii TT' Cai ey — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^But the other witnesses said that you could not altoge- 
ther dispense with steam power for driving pui poses Your experience 
shows that you have not found any difficulty so farP 

Sir TF Caiey — ^I think we would be safe in saying that we do not 
anticipate any difficulty 

il/i Ginwala — That is an important thing If a paper mill was to br- 
started in a place where icoal was not available in large quantities but 
wheie electricity was available 

Sii TF Carey — think modern paper mill practice has been brought to 
a pitch where wm need never have any fear whatever 
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Mr Gtnwala — Take the pulp part There j^ou said \ou iiould require 
•about 2 tons of coal Is there any possibility of fliininating that? Can 
jou boil youi mixture electi ically ? 

Si? W Gaicy — That I have heaid of, but it is \ery expensive 

Mr Gmioala — Take the case of Malabai, or take even Burma or the 
Arakan wheie the difficulty of obtaining coal fuel is great The ques- 
-tion arises whether the very good raw materials they prossess can be 
utilized by the creation of hydro-electric pmver 

Sii IF Caiey — If jmu have a decent vater fall for generating hydro- 
^electriicity you need not use fuel This is done all over Sweden 

Piestdent — You mean the whole process is done by electricity? 

Sii IF Cmcy — No, they have coal or lire wood 

il/? GmionJa — Do 3 ’ou know whether for boiling purposes they can use 
•electricity ? 

S?? IF Caiey — I am sorry I cannot tell but the firm of Bovings Limited, 
will tell you Tliej- are Swedish people and they have an Office in Calcutta 
I have heaid that it can be done, but it is expensive 

31? Gtnihala — ^You use pretty nearly the best quality of coal? 

Si? 11^ Caiey — Not now In Ivankinara ve have Lancashire boilers 
vliere we have to use good coal In the other mill we have up-to-date 
steam boileis iilant wheie ve can use anything 

Mr Gimoaln How does it work out on average? 

Sti IF Cai ey — ^Rs 10 to 14 a ton 

Ml Gmxoala — That does not gi\e us an idea as to the average 

Sii TT^ Cai ey — ^You can say that for the current year it is lower still 

Mr Gmxhola — You mean in one place it is 10 and in the other 14? 

/S'?? IF Cai ey — ^Yes You can take it on an average as Rs 12 between 
"the two mills 


Continued on the 24th July. 


V — ^Maeket 


Piesident — In answer to Question 63 j’ou saj’^ ‘'The market for the 
Indian mills is the -whole of India, almost without exception, including 
Burma ” Well, ivhat would be useful for us to kno-w, I think, is the 
quantitj’- of j^our papei that j'ou sell in the various markets, at any rate 
for each place -wheie j^ou sell, as much as 5 per cent of your output 


Sir IF Cai ey — ^IVe have it in this way^ — 

Approximate sales in different markets — 

Delhi and the Pun-jab 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

South India 

Burma 

Dinted Provinces 
General mofussil 

/ 

Government & Railwaj^s (including Provincial Govern- 
ments) 


per cent 
10 
23 
6 “ 
5 
5 
2 
11 


38 


Piesident — Is that for one year or is that an average? 

Sir IT' Caiey — ^That is the average over a certain number of years 
President — ^As regards the prices at which you sell up-country, are they 
practically the same as in other parts- or do you realize a higher price? 

Sii IF Carey — I think -we may say that they are more or less the 
same. 
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President — That is iinusual Take the other important industries that 
-we are investigating c g , cement The price of cement is by no means the 
same up-country as in the ports The price varies according to the distance 
fiom the place of manufacture 

Sir W Gaicy — ^In papei fi eight is to some extent, oi lather to a much 
less extent, a considei ation because of its comparatively small bullf With 
a bulky trade you have to take that into consideration 

P'lesident — ^You have given us some freights later on that may amount 
to as much as half an anna per pound If the price of paper is not higher 
up-country than it is in Calcutta, it means that what you actually leceive 
for your papei may be as much as half an anna less pei pound 

Sir 17 Caiey — ^That is so That is by reason of the competition from 
ports of imported paper 

P'lesident — You don’t have this phenomenon in other industries where 
there is similar competition 

Sir 17 Carey — ^That is one of the leasons why we desire, as far as pos- 
sible, to exclude these foieign papei s They are piepared to sell at rates 
up-country at which we aie compelled to compete 

P '1 esident — am afraid I don’t see why, if they can afford to accept a 
certain sum up-country, why they cannot accept an even smaller sum at the 
jiorts ? 

Sii 17 Carey — 1 don’t quite know how far it still exists, but that was 
one of the many points before the war that the German paper people made 
a very strong set at Their commercial intelligence collected the rates all 
over India, and they so arranged that the exporter of the paper from the 
Continent should give him assistance, and I take it that he was able to 
put down at level lates at all up-country markets I don’t know if that 
still continues but the fact is there 

Pi esident — ^That is hardly the point The point is why are you selling 
at the same price up-country? 

Sii W- Carey — Of course our motive is to get orders 

President — ^It is very peculiar that it should happen in this one trade, 

I have never heard of it in any other trade Let me take concrete figures 
Tf the price is 4 annas a pound to the consumer both in Delhi and in 
Bombay, what it means is that the manufacture in Europe is receiving for 
-the paper he sells in Bombay 4 annas less sea freight For what he sells 
in Delhi he is receiving only 3 annas 8 pies less sea freight If he is content 
to accept 3 annas 8 pies in Delhi, why is he not content to get that in 
“Bombay P 

Mr Bellamy — It is not the consumer who is receiving the paper in Delhi 
but the wholesale importer who imports the paper from Bombay, or 
Karachi in the case of Lahore The cost is 3 annas 8 pies per pound at 
port, and then he has to pay his freight at 4 pies per pound, so that he 
'gets it at 4 annas a pound whereas the man in Bombay or Karachi gets 
'the same paper at 3 annas 8 pies per pound 

President — Then the prices are not the same up-country as they are at 
the ports? 

ilXr Bellamy — They are not the same for foreign paper, hut they can buy 
more easily at lower ra-tes from the continental supplier than they can from 
us 

Pi esident — ^I gathei that the freight from the ports to up-country 
stations IS not passed on to the consumer — ^meaning by consiimei the person 
who buys fiom you 

illr Bellamy — ^As regards Delhi and Lahore markets there is a difference 
in price between the prices prevailing in these markets and the Bombay 
and Karachi markets, the difference in price representing the actual railway 
freight 

President — ^Don’t you get the benefit of that difference? 

S 
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11/7 Bellamy — No, because if vre got the benefit of that difference on 
the price "vve must charge in Calcutta, it ■would mean that our price in 
Delhi and Lahore would have to go up still further We are now charging 
against 4 annas a pound 4 annas 4 pies or 4 annas 3 pies Therefore we 
should have to add our railway freight again which w'ould bring that figure 
to 4 annas 6 pies malang the price impossible to sell at 

President — ^That must imply that the price that you are getting up- 
country is the normal price, then by some mean's you must be able to get 
a better price in Calcutta or Bombay 

Mr Bellamy — ^In -Bombay we sell only 6 per cent We get a very 
much lower price in Bombay than we do in Calcutta In plaices like 
Madras and Bombay we have to sell at very much lower prices which mean 
a loss to us, but which we ha\e to sell at in order to dispose of the unsold 
output m face of the low rates of foreign paiier at those ports and i.n 
distance from them 

Piesident — ^In youi owm market, so to speak — m Calcutta, w'heie you have- 
been dealing wuth people for a number of jcars one can understand that 
j’’Ou might be able to get a more favourable price What I am trying to 
get at IS that I should have imagined that the price you would receive in 
Delhi should be higher than the price yoa w’ould have got in Bombay 

il/7 Bellamy — Naturally it is so as regards Bombay but not in Calcutta 
President — Then it is not a fact that tlie juices are the same in all 
parts of India? I am putting the question because the Bengal Paper Mills 
people definitel5 said that it wms 

Ml Bellamy — ^It may be tiue as far as the Bengal Paper 'Mills are 
concerned Their output is a small one and I think they confine their 
sales moie or less to Calcutta and up-countiy markets as far as Delhi They 
do not look for a market in cheap centres like Bombay and Madras as we 
do. Our prices must come down in those markets 

il/7 Ginvoala — ^In Bombay I take it jou get something like the import • 
price oi something below it? 

il/7 Bellamy — We get about the import price We have had no advan- 
tage at Bombay We cannot afford to sell below Oui puce is invariably 
higher by a shade 

Mr Gimvala — Is not that rather a defect in the market? 
il/7 Bellamy — As a matter of fact, we alwa-^s cover ourselves in selling 
in Bombay We will not sell in Bombay at a greater difference in price 
than the Delhi puce less the Railway fi eight, so that paper sold in Bombay 
cannot come back and compete with us in Delhi 

il/7 Gmieala — ^You are not getting the same price You are getting a 
higher price We are arguing in a circle 

il /7 Bellamy — ^We get one price for the whole of North India with the 
exception of Bombay, but including Calcutta 

il/7 Gtnxvala —I know that there are some trading Corporations who 
stipulate ‘ you shall not get our pioduct if you aie going to send it 
bej'oiid a certain place ’ According to your own estimate you are able to 
do it But 3011 can only do it by charging a price which would make it 
uiiremunerative for them to send your goods be3’’ond the ports But then 
111 that case you won’t get a market in Bombay You will be selling at 
a considerabb' higher price than the import price 

Sir IF Cai ey — ^The market is very much smaller foi us than we should 
like it to be We are at the present time taking all possible steps in each 
of these markets with a special staff to see what w-e can do to improve the 
situation 

Mr Gimoala — What I cannot see is wh5* should you not give the 
benefit of that reduction in price to your consumer in the interior rather 
than to the Bombay man? You are not developing your mar 'e 
111 the interior as you might be doing You sell at a great sacri ce 
in Bombay Supposing, instead of sacrificing 111 Bomba3’-, you give 
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benefit of that to your (Customer in the interior, Delhi or Lahore, or any 
other place, you stand a good change of getting a better market 

S'l'i TT Gai ey — No, -we would not get any increase there The size of 
the market up-country would not allowr of the expansion It is in the 
Ports where we lose the business 

Mt Ginwala — You will be able to cheapen it and cheapness must tell 
in the long run 

Pi esident — I think that your meaning is this, is it not, that the reduc- 
tion that you would be able to effect in the price in the up-country markets 
by abandoning your Bombay sales which amount to 6 per cent of your 
output would be so small that it would not appreciably affect your sales 
in the up-country markets? 

Sti IF Carey — Yes That is so 

Mr Grnivala — ^Take the case of Burma Why do you want to go to such 
far off markets P Instead of sacrificing your goods at those distant markets, 
J'ou may develop your own market wluch is much nearer your factory 

Sir W Cai ey — ^I can only submit that we have a special sales organi- 
sation in Delhi, in the Punjab for three years, and with the whole sales 
organisation that we have at the ports as well we are not able to do much 
by leason of competition from abroad That is actually the fact It is not 
that we over-look these markets We are taking special measures in each 
market at the present time to improve our sales 

Mr Qtnwala — ^What seems to me is that you are trymg to keep the easier 
market even at a sacrifice 

Sir W Carey — ^I am afraid I cannot allow that because we aie now 
specially studying each market right throughout the country particularly 
with the special staff, and on the infoimation we are leceiving weekly from 
each market we have to fix the best we can Even so we are workmg at 
1,250 tons a month as agamst a possible 1,500 — 1,600 tons a month 

President — ^You mention that you have a certain advantage in fieight lates 
up-country as compared with the importer, but is there anything in the 
railway rates which would prevent the impoitei from getting the same con- 
cession under the same conditions? 

Mr Bellamy — ^Yes, these concessions apply only to papei despatched fiom 
the stations wheie our mills aie situated For instance, if ve despatch our 
paper fiom Calcutta, that is Howrah, we should have to pay the same rate 
as the importei, but if we despatch fiom Titaghui or Kankinara we get these 
concessions 

President — It is only from stations beside your own mills P 

Mr Bellamy — ^Yes, and stations beside othei miUs 

President — ^Is this an arrangement w'hich has been going on foi a long 
time? , 

Sir W Garey — ^No, it is only a recent arrangement 

President — ^Then you say ” These concessions aie also not general but Only 
to a few large up-country stations ” I take it that in piactice it does not 
make much difference To smaller stations you leally have to send smaller 
consignments 

Sir W Garey — As a matter of fact small consignments have no concessions 
at aU 

President — ^But still you get the benefit of these concessions to the extent 
of about 75 per cent of your up-country sales 

Mr Bellamy — ^That is right 

VI — Foreign Competition 

President — ^Then, you have given us the rates to various places up-countiy 
in answer to Question 82 Of comse when the imported paper reaches the 
destination by a different route, it is a different issue You are answering 
the question from a rather different point of view It is really Titaghur to 
Delhi and Titaghui to Lahore You have a substantial advantage as far as 

s 2 
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concerned over the importer, ^yhe^oas in the matter of freight to' 
Allahabad, the advantage you have o\ei the importer is only 02 pie 

Mr Bellamy — The difierenco which we have to meet in price is approxi- 
mately 4 pies per lb 

President — I am not saying that it amounts to anything very much 
It IS appreciable to Delhi but as to Allahabad it is very email indeed 
Mr. Bellamy — That is so 

President — ^In answer to Question 72, you say that imported wood pulp Tpill 
be loquirod always for the manufacture of certain cpialities of paper, and that 
bamboo might under certain conditions in time replace this to some extent. 
Wliat we weic told !)> the Indian Paper Pulp Co people wms that, putting 
aside the question of mechanical wmod pulp bamboo pulp would replace 
inipoited wood pulp foi all purposes 

Sir TT^ Garey — Yes, some papcimalters do agree 
Picsideni — That is not your view? 

Sir W Carey — We have had varying opinions on that subject I believe 
that it 18 quite possible 

President — Have you a definite view on that point oi not? 

Sir W Carey — ^We should be piepaied to use bamboo pulp ourselves 
Picsidcnt. — ^This answer as it stands in the papei is hardly consistent with 
w'hat you eventually say in supporting a proposal for a duty on imported pulp 

Sir W Caiey '—There has been a difference of opinion, ns there must be on 
any comparatively new thing, betwmon papermakers We ourselves on the 
best advice that we have received up-to-date would be prepared to use bamboo 
pulp in place of wood pulp 

President — ^Have you actually experimented with it in the sense of saying 
whether it would do the w^rk of wood pulp? 

Sit W Carey. — We have used many hundred tons of bamboo pulp ourselves. 
President — Could you use it for all the vanous purposes for which you 
would use wood pulp? 

Sir W Carey — ^For most of them. 

President — These experiments form the basis of your view? 

Sir W Garey — It can be utilised m place oi wood pulp 
Pi esident — But is it equally good ? 

Sir W Garey — With equal confidence it can be used 

Mr. Qtnwala — ^As regards your answer to Question 67, there is rather a 
difificult question involved in this. It is obvious that the Indian newspapers — 
the bigger ones at any rate — cannot afford to buy your paper; nor can your 
paper be used for the ordinary kind of cheap thmgs like hand bills that nobody 
cares to preserve, and thmgs like that They are made chiefly out of mecha- 
nical wood pulp, and the Indian consumer as you know cannot afford to pay 
beyond a certain point If we were to exclude newsprint from our recommenda- 
tions, do you think the chances are that some of this paper might be used 
for other purposes? 

Sir W Carey , — Yes 

Mr Qinwdla — ^But if we did not exclude newsprmt, you would raise simply 
the price of an article without your really getting any benefit out of it 

Sir W Carexf — With regard to the newspapers which import mechamoal 
pulp paper for their printing, their consumption is fairly well known Would 
there be any difficulty in giving them special licenses to import their require- 
ments of mechanical wood papei P 

Mr Qinwala ^ — ^I do not know I want you to tell us 
Sir W Carey — "W e are of opinion that there would be no difficulty 
Mr Qtnwala — ^What about the small newspapers which hve from hand to 
mouth? The small consumer gets the quantity that he requires from the 

bazar 
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President — should like to have jour oj)imoii on this point It is not 
only a ease of diiect importers It is also a case of smaller newsiiapers which 
buy from a merchant Tiho is importing mechamcal wood pulp paper It might 
not be impossible to devise a system of licenses for papers like “ The Times of 
India ” 01 “ The Statesman ” It is a manageable pioposition But you 
cannot extend that to people who aie selhng to the smaller consumeis, for 
there Mould bo no safeguard against abuses at all If you say ” very well, 
wo will give the license onlj to direct impoiteis,” jou Mull be benefitmg the 
large and prospeious papeis but doing nothing for the stiuggling newspapers 

Sir IF Caraj — ^I think that about 50 per cent of the small neM'spapers 
alieadj buy our papei because they get it from hand to mouth They get the 
same ciedit fiom us as they get fiom the impoitei There is of course the 
balance of 50 per cent M'hich u'ould be a matter for the Customs authorities 
to devise some scheme, but these already paj’ a considerably higher price 
to the importers for then small quantities 

President — ^I should say defitiitelj that an elaboiate scheme extending over 
a large number of newspapers is not workable I don’t think that it would 
work 

Mr Gtnwala — ^I\’ould it not be better — I am ]ust putting to jou a meie 
hypothetical question — for the time bemg, supposing protection w^as given tn 
paper, to ignore the mechanical wood paper and newsprint and watch the 
results? 

Sir IT' Carey — ^I don’t think that we could The bazar wdl be filled With 
cheap paper ® Piobably w e should be worse off than wo are to-day The 
bazar would then use the cheap paper more so than it does now 

President — What is the difference m price betwoen the newsprint made 
from mechanical pulp and the commonei paper made by Indian mills? 

Mr Bellamy — ^The new'spnnt comes at £17 a ton w'hich is ]ust over two 
annas a pound cif (without duty, etc) and we sell at about 4 annas 
President — ^If the difference m price to-day is 100 pei cent , protection 
would only mean an increase of another 6 or 7 per cent , which would not 
mcrease the danger very much If your stout-hearted customers m the bazar 
are wi llin g to pay 100 per cent more to you, I should think that they would 
sfack to you in spite of the increase of another 6 or 7 per cent 

Sir W Carey — We should think it very dangerous to see mechanical wood 
paper allowed in free The difference is not 100 per cent w'^hen the bazar 
importer sells to the small consumer It is considerably less 

President — It is not a question of getting in free It wull still be 
subject to the 15 pei cent duty I can only put it that if the difference 
m price is at present 100 per cent , it does not seem to me that the danger 
'would be very great 

Sir IF Carey — ^The difference is really much less than 100 per cent and we 
hope to be able to reduce our price eonsideiably wuth protection 

Mr Qinwala — I thmk that you should not be unduly apprehensive of the 
substitution After all, mechanical wood paper cannot be used for many more 
purposes in India 

Sir IF Carey — ^That remains to be seen 

Mr Oinwala — You cannot wiap a pair of boots in mechamcal w^ood paper 
without its bursting There is a limit for the niis-use of paper 

Sit W Carey — ^That remams to be seen At the same time I do not tlunk 
that I could agree to that on behalf of the trade 

Mr Gimvala — ^How long do you think that it would take a man to change 
his habit from one paper to aiiother to profit by this difference of 10 per cent ? 

Sir IF Carey —We are mformed that he is already changing He is 
seemg the diffeience that exists to-day 

Mr Gimvala — ^Import figures do not show that 
Sir W Carey — We are feehUg it in the bazai 

Mr Gimvala — The import of mechanical wood paper has not increased so 
very much 



Sir TF Carey — ^It has increased very much, and I think that this gear’s 
Oguies -mil show a still further increase We do feel the pinch already in that 
respect in No 3 printing — our competitive paper — reason of the difierence 
that exists m pi ice to-day 

Mr. Ginwala — ^That may be due to the fact that you arc not able to find a 
maiket for the whole of your production You might be competing in the 
wrong direction You might be competing against mechanical wood paper 
nhich is not a lemunerative proposition 

President — ^If the importer can put into the market papei at 2 annas 
and you cannot put it in at anythmg less than 4 annas you will be driven out 
of the market altogether 

Sir TF Carey — That is a particular class of papbr which the Indian Mills 
have never pretended to be able to make to compete 

Mr Qtmuala — ^It may be competing with more expensive kinds That you 
would admit is not a tiling which we may accept as a leason for grantmg 
protection I am just narrowing the issue for the sake of argument 

Sii IF Caicy — Except of couise that if it is not protected, you nil! find 
that it null compete with the higher grades which we do make and, as I ^ay, 
we are feeling that already 

Mr Ginwala — ^If you say that you are feeling that already, you should 
show us fiom figures that the imports have mcreased 

Sir TF Carey. — think that you can see that from the figures that are 
already obtainable for this year. 

Mr Ginwala — ^That happens m the case of other industries In the case 
of steel for instance, there is the Continental steel and there is the British 
steel In that case ne did not accept the principle that the Continental steel 
was at present competmg very seriously ivith the Tata steel which corresponded 
more to the British standaid specifications Why should we do so m this 
case, unless we are satisfied that there is a real danger of the newsprint really 
being substituted for ordmary paper? 

Mr Bellamy — The tiouble is that the wide difierence between the two 
prices is not so apparent to the consumer because the wholesaler who imports 
the paper at £20 a ton retails it at a price somew^here near our 31 annas 
That principle is not only apphed to newspnnt but right thiough to other 
grades of paper He is able to lealise that price undei covei of oui own 
prices 

President — ^If that is so, he is only keepmg the Indian MiUs alive and it is 
all to the good 

Sir TF Carey — We aie naturally taking advantage to keep up our puces 
Otheiwise w’^e should be shut to-day It does not really opeiate to our wood, 
as securing such a handsome profit on imported paper under cover of our 
• lates, the tendency is for the wholesaler to push those qualities 

Mr Bellamy — ^The importers are malnng 25 per cent profit under cover of 
Indian prices 

Mr Gimoala — ^He mamtains a lugher level of prices foi you 
Mr Bellamy — By making such a large profit in foreign paper, he prefers 
to invest his money in it He can only make 5 per cent on purchases from us 
Mr Ginwala — In answer to Question 66 you say that puces paid to you 
by Government are mvariably about 16 per cent under nett market rates 
Is that light? 

Sir TF Carey — That is right 

Mr Ginwala — ^Anyhow our mformation is that you are getting 5 per cent 
more than the market price because you give Government facdities 

President — ^This competitive tender is a recent arrangement Does that 
15 per cent apply to the state of things before oi after the recent arrangement? 

Sir TF Carey — ^It still applies 
riesident — ^You tender at a certain ratef* 

Sir TF Carey — ^It is a reasonable proposition m anv tiade If we want a 
large order for 70,000 tons, we wull be wiUmg to cut prices If we don t do 
it, they buy it from Home 
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Piesideni — So to speak, the piice of Government purchases is settled in 
open competition As a matter of fact you are able to get a price in the bazar 
16 per cent higher than if you sell to Goveinment It is not that they have 
a reservation of 15 pei cent 

Mr Gxnxmla — Supposing theie is piotection, as a lesult of which your 
prices and the foieign prices aie equalised, why should Government pay you 
16 per cent less? 

(Sir W. Garexj — Government will always get an advantage because of the 
size of the contract and the big lines which will enable us to have a long lun; 
that IS to say, we know Government is going to give us an order foi 1,000 tons 
of a particular kind of paper and we can make that in a long run It is a 
saving to the mill 

Mr Ginwala — ^How much per cent do you sell to Government of ;your 
production? ' 

(Sir W Carey — 38 per cent Actually it is less this year 16 per cent this 
year to Government alone on full capacity, and 20 per cent of the present 
capacity 

ill? Giniiala — You will nevei be able to get for youi whole output a pi ice 
which protection is mtended to give you undei these circumstances Govern- 
ment’s requirements often run to 40 per cent of what you produce 

Sii W Carey — Do you mean that Government take 40 per cent of the 
output of the present miUs? As the miUs mciease in number Goveinment 
consumption wdl decrease m proportion for each mill 

Mr Qtmvala — ^If on 40 per cent of the output you get 15 per cent less 
you have got to make up that 16 per cent somewhere else You have got 
to get an increase on the other 60 per cent 

Sir W Carey — I do not thmk so They will never allow anythmg like that. 
President — In answer to Question 74 you say “ competition is keenest in 
those quahties in which the Indian mills aie most interested, i e Fine 
writings, Printings and Wrappings ” In the case of hadaim papei is theie 
any competition from outside? 

Mr Bellamy — Competition is coming m particularly from Germany An 
imitation hadann which is being made from mechanical wood pulp is coming 
on and is bemg sold at 3 annas a lb just now in the bazaar 
President — ^Is that a recent development? 

Mr Bellamy — ^Fairly recent in the last 18 months 
Piesident — ^It did not exist before the war? 

Ml Bellamy — ^No 

President — ^What do you sell hadaim for to-day P 
Mr Bellamy — ^We reahse 3 annas 3 pies a lb 

President — ^In the answer to Question 76 you have givetn us youi prices 
■for a series of yeais of white piintmg and cream laids Aie these the averages 
foi different kinds of printing paper P 

Mr Bellamy — ^They are aveiage puces but they represent in the mam one 
quality m those hues as we endeavoui to pioduce one standard with 'the view 
to low cost, and development 

President — What do you call that quality? 

Mr Bellamy — ^We call it white printing 

President — notice that, if not before the wai , at any rate since the war 
you pretty steadily year by yeai succeeded in lealising a higher price than the 
price of impoited paper 

Mr Bellamy — The reason for that is that we find that we are meetmg 
even severer competition from the Continental markets than before the war 
That accounts somewhat for the lower piices of foreign papers compaied with 
ours, i c , comparatively foieign puces are much lower than normal We 
have endeavoured to cut down and have cut down during the last three years 
by considerable stages, but at the same time we have had to regulate these 
prices as fai as possible, to the cost of picduction and on account of the 
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difFeience m pnces have found difficulty in disposing our full output It is 
foi this leason that we have come down fiom ] 600 to 1 250 tons a month 

Sir Carey— If you refer to the answer to Question 76 ve have given 

you the figures for the Oalcubta markets 

Prcsidcnf —Even if you are selling 1,300 tons a month, it voiks to some- 
thmg like 16 to 20 per cent more than the impoited prices It is remarkable 
why any consumer should be prepared to pay it Are you giving them a bettei 
aiticle? 

Sti IT' Carey — We aie giving them a bettei aiticle in so far as the ream 
value of the paper is concerned, that is, as ve said yesteiday, our paper gnes 
more bulk foi the same weight, and therefore they sometimes prefer to use oui 
paper instead of foreign paper It enables us to have a small advantage over 
the foreign paper though not to the extent of the diffeience in puce 

President — Uo you think what you have told me sufficiently covers the 
vs hole ground and explains the difference, or is there any other reason that 
you hare not mentioned? 

il/i Bellamy — I do not think so The particular reason foi the difference 
IS there is keenei competition tiow from the Continent than before the war, 
and the Paper Trade Journal shows that the figures of import of German 
printing during the last year were considetably over the pie-ivar figures The 
imports of German white prmtmg during last year show a considerable 
increase mer the pre-war figure not compatible perhaps with the natural 
increase in consumption 

Piesident — The imports of white punting fiom Germain were 4.600 tons in 
1913-14, and 5,500 tons in 1923-24 

Sir W Carey — May I read an extract from a Geiman Trade Propaganda 
Journal for February “ The demand in the wholesale paper trade has 
mcreased somewhat during December 1923 and factories are paiticularly well 
employed for export at prices that aie below the inland prices and consequently 
seem haidlv to be profitable ” 

President — Is that a German paper? 

Su W Carey — Yes Extract from a Berlin Paiier Trade Journal published 

by Mr C C Vogel, Potsdam 

President — ^Theie is another aspect of this price that I w'anted to ask you 
about One of the difficulties m deahng wuth the proposal of protection on 
paper is that theie is a variety of different kinds of paper and there is a 
considerable difference of puce between them Would it be true to say that 
on the whole the prices of the various kinds of paper rise and fall simultane- 
ously, or does it happen that the iirice of one uses and of another falls? 

Sir IT Carey — ^They rise and fall simultaneoush because the basis, law 
matenal is the same for almost all quahties coming from the Continent It is 
likely that the prices are regulated by the price of wood pulp 

President — Supposing the Board found it impossible to investigate in detail 
the different kmds of paper and the prices, which quality would be the best 
check as a barometer ot the rest m your opmion? 

Sir W Carey — Printing paper I cannot say now what the relation is but 
a satisfactory scale could be arrived at 

President — What I am thinking of is this You must hare seen our 
proposal in the steel industij of an off-setting duty if the price of steel 
fell and an additional duty had to be imposed What was in my mind was 
how could that system be applied to paper supposmg Government decided that 
protection must be given to papei 5* Coula it be w orked by using, for 
instance, the puce of jirintiiig paper as a barometer of the lestP If it has 
risen or fallen by a certain percentage could voii assume that tlieie had been 
a general rise or general fallP 

Sir W Carey — ^That is w'hat leally happens 

President — ^It would be necessary of course to fix different rates of duties 
to start with, but then after that when you had to investigate the question 
whether there had been a marked fall or rise in the price, do you thmk if 
would be possible to take one paiticulai kind of paper, sav, punting papei, 
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as the index of the rest, and do you think i\e could safely assume that th& 
puces of other kinds of papei had iisen or fallen in about the same proportion?'^ 
Sir TF Carey — 1 think it might be done that way, but our information 
from another countiy which has reaUy made a special study of taiifi on paper, 
namely the United States of America, is that they have eventually to divide- 
it up Then there aie a great many moie grades of iiapei m use theie and 
manufactuied theie than theie are at present in India As a rough guide 
probably white piintiug uould be a barometer, but sooner oi latez I think it 
wdl have to be divided up as they have done in the States You possibly 
know the States Tariff 

President — We have not got the staff in India heie to work out details 
as they ha\e in America 

ISn IF Cuici ) — Oui lettei'^ that we wiote in vesterday is an attempt to 
airi\e at a method of fixing what you have just been speakmg of oil the same 
basis as on steel, the difference between the manufacturer’s costs, seller’s 
costs and the import price 

President — Would you like to put in any invoices you mentioned now? 

Sn W Gaiey — ^We would like to have some of them back as they are 
very important to us * 

Mr GiimaJa — ^Are these all recent invoices'^ 

Ml Bellamy — Yes There is one here from Alexander Oowan & Sons, a 

firm in the United Kingdom, offeimg superior cream laid paper foolscap for 
2ld pel lb c 1 f This works out to 2 annas 7 pies a lb delivered We have 
to add to that 8 pies foi dutj which brmgs it up to 3 annas 3 pies per lb 
Ml Qinwala — Landing charges and other things^ 

Mr Bellamy — ^That w^ould amount to a very small percentage We have 
it in the Trade Journal, w^hich we quoted yesterday I t h in k , that the cost of 
manufacture of M F punting, which is the cheapest sulphite paper imported 
in India, is 3 annas 6 pies 

Mr Gimoala — ^Wliat is the date of the invoice? 

Mt Bellamy — 10th January 1924 

Mr Ginwala — ^These are importeis m this country? 

Mr Bellamy} — ^Thej have Agents 

Mr Gimvala — ^They accepted the order at these rates? 

Ml Bellamy — Yes 

Mr Ginwala — ^Dehveij to be made w^hen? 

Mr Bellamy — Fiom six to eight weeks 
Mr Gimvala — ^^^'^hat is the poit of shipment^ 

Mr Bellamy — ^Fiom a Home port 

Mr Gimvala — ^But it does not necesSaiily mean that it is of British manu- 
facture 

Mr Bellamy — Undoubtedly it is supposed to be British manufacture, but 
we cannot tell In this Trade Journal I think it is mentioned there that the 
exports of Biitish papei to India last year amounted to 34 per cent of the 
total imports mto India, but our own experience in the bazaars teUs us that 
there is comparatively little truly British papei coming in, a lot of th's figure 
represents re-exports 

Sir W Carey — That is what is called a lepiesentative case In addition 
to that we have put in a copy of a lettei fiom a private fiiend of ours about 
seeing foieign papei passing tliiough English Mills 

President — ^Tt would be useful if, with each invoice you put in, you would 
send a short note drawing attention to what you consider the important pomts, 
for instance, the kind of comments you were just making , 

With regard to Question 79 joui invoices could to a certaiU extent supply 
the information, but there is another aspect of the question which comes ifi, 
namely, have you any recent information as to the cost of production m 
Euiope, any actual figuies? 
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Mr :Bcllanuj~-li yve might lefer to John Djcbnson s statement who are 
manufacturers m Great Britain, they themselves admit cost of manufacture at 

8 annas pei lb and I think it might be safely aigued that that is puttma it 
at a vexy loAv figure r fa 

Sir Tf Oaiey—We had it in recent Tiade Journals at annas for white 
punting and cream laid 


President — If you could refei us to them it uould he useful Has there 
been any attempt to examine the cost of production in detail in any Trade 
J ournal ? •' 


Sir TT Care?/ —The Home paper makers aie \eiy particular about that 
Thnie is a great diSerence between the Ameiican Paper Trade and English 
Paper Trade It is very diflicult to get that 

President But there is this to be said also It is not only the cost of 
manufacture m England which is important Personally I should t.bmk the 
cost of manufacture m some of these Continental countries is more important 
X do not think it is the smallest use takmg the German cost because the 
maik has not come to its level 

Sir W Carey — All the information that we ha\e been able to obtain of 
Scandinaiian costs shownd that the Continental cost had a tendency to go 
high, and that a ceitain paper which" is coining in now' is'not being pioduced 
and is being sold here at a figuie at w'hieh they would not care to sell at local 
markets We have the Hoiwegian expoit figure also and shall give it in the 
abstract asked for 


President ' — In answ'er to Question 81 you refer to dumping of paper m 
India You say “ It must be legarded as a peimanent feature, as the supply 
of papei m Euiope at present rate of manufacture must exceed the possible 
demand foi many years to come ” If so, why do you call it dumpmg? If 
the conditions aie as you desciibe, it ceases to be an abnormal feature ana it is 
thoroughly normal I entirely agree wuth the statement that it applies to o 
great many other things besides paper 

Sii TF Caiey — It none the less emphasises the need foi some assista'hce 


President — It merely means that the papei is going to entei at a certam 
piice at which the Indian manufactuier cannot produce . 


Sir W Carey — Yes 

President — Then gomg on now to Question 85 jou tell us in answer to 
clause (c) “ Taking the piesent-da'v cost of laboui togethei with tlie extia 
number requiied to do the same woik, it might be estimated that the cost of 
labour is much about the same ” That really w'e went into in another connection 
yesterday Then you mention a number of disadvantages under which the 
manufacturer m India labours Well, wdiat it comes to is this That being 
so the disadvantages undoubtedly exist, but does there exist m India any 
natural advantage to the industry which wall enable it to hold its own 
eventually without protection? Yon liaAe no advantage in the cost of raw 
material, and no advantage practically m coal As regards collection and 
transport I understood your view is that jou have to bring your materials 
from a long lead. 


Str W Carey — ^But we are not saymg that the law materials m India 
have been fully exploited by a long way, neitbei did we say so yesteiday I 
should not like to maintain that they have 


President — ^Y^ou say that the raw materials aie withm easy leach of the 
best places to establish factories? 

Sir TF Carey — That of course can be improved upon, if the trade became 
suf&caently improved and pulp or fibie can be brought near youi raw material 
and your manufactured pulp can be sent to the paper mill You can sena 
your pulp in the same way as is done in Europe 

President — I have taken into account all that ;>ou have said about these 
things but the general impression in mv mind is that, except bj “ 

of the wood pulp, I do not see how grass would be able to hold its own 
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Sir W Carey — We expect, as we said m tlie statement put m yesteiday, 
to get oui raw materials’ cost down especially in tlie immediate future, once 
tlie mills are able to get anything near to then own full output Apart from 
the question of bamhoo, theie is also another fibre which we had not mentioned 
here but which we had used at different times and which is very easily 
obtained and very cheap They are the straw and moonj grass These are 
found m very laige quantities and easily obtainable 

President — But can paper be made economically from them? 

Sir W, Carey — ^In our origmal reply we have omitted the fact that we have 
used in consideiable quantities at different times both moon] grass and paddy 
straw, not as a mam raw material, but as very considerable auxiliary, to the 
extent m some years of thousands of tons 

President — ^You do not seem to be usmg any just now, at a time when 
you would resort to any means of brmgmg doivn your costs. 

Sir TT. Carey — ^These are to be used for fiUmg up They do not tahe so 
much bulk or require so much boilmg 
President — Straw does 

Sir W Carey — Of course there is an additional possibility Straw boards, 
of course, can be made quite easily With regard to cost of plant and 
machinery, cost of labour and so on, these things may, of course, in future 
improve 

President — ^The point is this that, in accordance with what the Fiscal 
Commission laid down, there ought to be a reasonable prospect that the 
industry will be able to hold its own after some time without protection 

Sir W Gai ey — ^W e are hoping to do so 
President — ^But it is not clear from your evidence 
Sii W Carey — You will find that in our fuithei covering letter * 
President — ^In the case of bamboo, the field has not yet been fully investi- 
gated ^ 

Sir TF Cai ey — ^No With regard to the cost of grass we anticipate it 
will go down next year very considerably 

Piesident — ^You would even then have no paiticulai advantage as com- 
pared with the people who make paper from wood pulp 

Sir W Carey — If you take grass at Rs 2 a maund, that is equivalent to 
Rs 64 a ton We expect within the next six months if we have full working 
to have our grass at a price which will give us an equivalent of £15 c i f 
for wood pulp, that is to say, we shall not then be uorse off at the present- 
day imported price of wood pulp 

Piesident — ^It seems to me that there are several elements in the figuies 
which, ought to have been taken into consideration 

Sii W Carey — ^We may be able to satisfy you on that 
Mr Ginioala — ^In answer to Question 74 you say “ The competition is 
keenest in those qualities in which the Indian mills aie most interested, i e , 
Fine Writings, Printings and Wrappings ” You use the term “ Wrap- 
pings,” does it correspond to “Packing?” 

Ml Bellamy — ^In “ Wrappings ” we have included “ Badami ” although 
I admit it is used a lot as writing paper, and, being a cheap paper, is used 
for wrapping as well 

Ml Ginimla — ^I take it that the imported packing paper is used as 
packing paper and is not used for writing That papei is not manufactured 
by you? 

Mr Bellamy — ^Theirs would consist only of brov n papei 
Ml Ginwala — ^The point is this If we aie to make any recommendations 
for protection, they must not extend beyond the lequirements, that is to 
say, they must not cover paper that is not manufactured in this country, 
on a reasonable scale 
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Mr. Bellamy —We manufoolnre those qualities 
namely, brown paper and hadami 

Mr 6'miurfa —How much 


in fanly large quantities,^ 


Mr Sellamy --About 10 per cent, of broun papei 
Mr GmvjCiltt That is not made out of grass ^ 

Ml Bellamy —That is made out of cheaper fibie and grass pickings 

Sir TF <707 eg —That is to say, glass which «e have to pay for but which 
IS not suitable toi making ulute papei is used foi making brown paper 

Mr Gimt ala --Is there a consideiable quantitj of this kind of paper 
manufactured in this country? ^ ^ 

Sir W Carey — Tliere as a very considerable quaiititj of it, particularly 
m the case of other mills j i j' 

Mr Gtmvala — ^Whicli mills 


Sir IT Ca'icy — ^The Bengal Bapei Mills and the Lucknow mills, and 
also in Punalur where they make nothing but hi own 

Mr Grnwala — That may he called packing paper? 

Sir TF. Carey — ^Yes 

ilfr Ginwala — ^WTiat aie the kinds of paper that you manufacture against 
which this foreign paper competes, and the quantities that you manufacture* 
and the quantities that are imported? 

Sir TF Carey — We will amplify that 

Ml Gimvala — Can you tell us whether a paiticulai kind of paper is 
made of esparto grass or chemical wood pulp^* 

Sir W Carey — We can by chemical laboratoiy test 


Mr Ginwala — ^Tlliat I mean is, can the Customs authoiities tell? 

Sir W Carey — ^With the assistance of an expeiienced paper maker they 
could 

Ml Ginwala — Can you tell by looking at it that a paper is made of 
mechanical wood pulp? 

Sir W Carey — don’t think you can always It would not be possible 
unless the mechanical pulp used was pretty considerable 


Ml Ginwala — ^Newsprint ? 

Sir TF Gaiey — Certain printings contain onh a small pioportion of 
mechanical pulp that would be difficult to ascertain 

Mr 'Gmuala — By chemical test can you tell wTiether it is made out of 
wood pulp or othei pulp ? 

Sir TF Caiey — We can tell you whether it contains a large percentage 
of mechanical wood pulp or not Given a laboratory and given a capable 
papermaker chemist I have no doubt it can be done 

Mr Ginwala —It is not knowm just now really speaking how much of 
paper that comes to this coxmtiy and competes against you is made of wood 
pulp? 

Mr Bellamy — I don’t think the real figuie is known 
Mr Ginwala — ^Then why do you say it is mainly so ^ 

Mr Bellamy — I am sorry I niisundei stood your question We can tell 
ourselves what materials a paper is made from 

Mr Ginwala — But the point is, it is merely a conjecture on your part 


Sii W Garey — ^We have sufficient evidence in our owm laboratory from 
the samples collected by our own salesmen that there is a very large pro- 
portion of mechanical pulp paper We always test these samples ourse v 

from all over the country 

Mr (kmeala —Bo tor as the better class of paper is oonceraed, I take it 
that voa can compete It, therefore, it is prOviM that paper »nt | 

mechanical wood pulp or chemical wood ptilp must pay a higher y 
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-equalizes foieigu and domestic puces so far as you aie concerned, and other 
hinds of paper aie excluded, will that seive the purpose, assuming that 
protection is given? ' 

Ml Bellamy — ^It might do so, piovided it was stated that even if they 
contained a partial quantity of mechanical oi chemical ivood pulp they fell 
under the duty 

Ml Ginwala — ^If that was put doun so far as you aie concerned you 
would he satisfied? 

Sii IF Caicy — ^Yes, on the pioviso that paper containing any wood pulp 
fell under the duty 

Ml Ginwala — And by laboiatory examination that can be ascei tamed? 

8ii TF Cai ey — Yes 

Ml Ginwala — Then coming on to youi answei to Question 76, am I 
right in stating that it is in the last two yeais that 3 ’ou have felt the com- 
petition most? 

ilfi Bellamy — Since aftei tlie trade** boom of early 1921 Since that 
broke we have been facing very seiious competition 

Mr Ginwala — A good deal of the competition was due, I take it, specially 
in the present yeai, to the exchange? 

Ml Bellamy — ^Yes, and slump in the beginning 

ilfr Ginwala — ^By exchange how much have you suffeied uithin this yeai, 
iay, 1923-24? 

Sii W Gaiey — 'Vfe suffeied to the extent of 6 oi 7 pei cent 

Mr Ginwala — You aie asking onlj'^ foi 10 per cent more? 

Sii IF Cai ey — Yes 

Mr Ginwala — So that the bulk of that is a question of the lecti^cation 
of the exchange? 

Sir W Carey — If the exchange comes to a highei figuie, it will neutialize. 

Piesident — ^Was the additional 10 per cent based on Is 4d ? 

Sir TF Carey — ^Yes 

Ml Ginwala — The prices which you have given, %iz , 3 annas 7 pies and 
3 annas 10 pies for 1924 are at a highei rate of exchange 

Sii TF Cal ey — The exchange at that time was anything between Is 4d 
nnd Is 4id 

Ml Ginwala — ^Up to what date was it? 

Sir TF Carey — Up to April, I should say earlj Maj”^ 

Ml Ginwala — Surely exchange was higher than Is 4^d ? 

Sii IF Carey — Is 5d was not attained till about a month ago I think 
you may take it that these figures are based on Is Aid when the replies 
were drafted 

Mr Ginwala — ^What* I want to know is how much of it is due to ex- 
ehange ? 

Sii TF Gal ey — I should say none That is to say, the exchange which is 
prevailing to-day is making it more and more difficult for us all the time, 
we are feeling it 

Ml Ginwala — ^We must take the puce at some definite point and it must 
be as near as possible to the time when we are making our lecommendation 

Sir TF Cai ey — I may say that all our figures were based on Rs 15 to the 
pound, and we have always made oui calculations on that basis 

President — If we take the exchange at Is 4§d in the first four months 
of 1924, we can with a little arithmetical calculation arrive at what the price 
would have been at Is 4d , in that way we can ascertain for ourselves 

ilfr Ginwala — The Finance Member has budgeted at Is 5d , do you 
accept that as a i easonable rate for the whole year P 
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Sir W Garcy —I wish I knew I 

Mr Ginxiala —In the case of our recommendations with regard to steel 
we teoh the exchange at Is Ad At the time the recommendations came up 
berore the Assemblj’^ it was veiy neai I5 5c? 

Sir W Garcy think the prospect at the piesent time is that the 
exchange will be very much nearei Is Qd than Is Ad , and it looks lilie 
remaining so for a tune, so we should be very sorry to base oui desire for 
protection upon Is Gd. exchange In America they had the same difficulty, 
and they got over it by fixing an additional percentage of so many cents 
before they took in the percentage 

3h Gimvala —I notice that 3'ou have obtained 6 to 8 pies better than 
foreign paper, what is it due to? 

Mr Bellamy — ^That represents the value of our sales for the market only, 
that is, market apart from all supplies to Government 

President —But you have just ^old us that your supplies to Government 
are 15 per cent below the market, theiefore that makes it much worse 

Sir W. Gaiey — ^But I should not think so, these prices were based on 
the Calcutta bazar 

Mr Ginioala — ^It has still got to be explained 

Sir W. Garey — ^We happened to obtain a better price 

Mr Qinwala — Can you give us your average price — cleave alone the 
Calcutta market — that you have realized on the whole of your output? 

Sir W Garcy — ''Ne can give you a supplementary statement 

Mr Ginivala — It is very difficult for us to determine the foreign price. 
What I am asking is this supposing from these average prices that you 
realized for the whole of your output if we deducted the duty and made a 
certain allowance for the local charges, commission and so on, would that 
very nearly represent the c 1 f price of the imported paper ? That will 
eliminate these fluctuations you are talking about from your point of view 
Supposing you realized a price of 4 annas 6 pies and we want to work back to 
c 1 f price from that figure We assume that you are getting the price 
at which foieign paper of coi responding quality sells in tins country at 
present We want to deteimine the price of foreign paper by worlnng 
back from the price which you get in the bazar If you take 4 as 6 pies as the 
price realized by you, and if you deduct the duty of 15 per cent which the 
foreign paper has to pay and certain other charges, shall we very nearly 
get to the foreign price? 

We want to make a comparison Suppose the foieign manufacturer fixes 
his price with reference to your price You fix your price at present with 
reference to the foreign price I will put it the other way, viz , that the 
foreign manufacturer fixes his price with refeience to your price because 
there is no exact foreign paper the price of which we can compare with 
your price 

Sii W Carey — ^I can see no objection to that just now If we do we shaE 
let you know, or if we can suggest anything better we shall let you know 

Ginwala — Coming on now to answer 85 (a) what we wanted was 
the money value of the disadvantages 

Sir "W Garey — ^As far as we are concerned with the raw materials we 
make so much of it ourselves that it is not so great as in the case of others 
y^e can get you the figures 

Mr Ginwala — ^We want to Imow what it means to you in a year 

Sir W Carey — We will let you have the figures 

Mr Kale — Are the prices that you have given in answer to Question 76 
net prices P 

Mr Bellamy — ^They are net realized prices 

Mr Kale — ^Exclusive of commission? 

Mr Bellamy — ^After all charges have been deducted 
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M'l Kale — ^In answer to Qmestion 79 you iiave complained about the 
foreign manufacturei selling at or below cost, but ! want to put it to you, 
in the same way as tbe President lias put it to you, whether it is not an 
ordinary business method You have, so far as I see, been doing the same 
thing yourselves, selling a certain quantity below the price at which you 
sell to other people The foreign manufacturer is selling a certain quantity 
in India at a price below that at which he is selling in the United Kingdom 
Sir W Carey — ^We have been forced by the Home people, and look like 
being forced to a still greater extent unless we can get some relief, to sell 
below the puce at which we can make it But it is easily understood that 
we cannot continue because we shall have to shut up It may be an ordinary 
business method, but it has already resulted in the closing, to my own 
personal knowledge, of six mills and there are many others in the United 
Kingdom and Europe which are in the same position 

Mr Kale — ^Is it not a practice which is common to other industries P 
Sii Carey — ^It may be, but I don’t support the practice on that 

account 

Piesident — Poi instance, in the case of Indian pig iron, they don’t get 
in Japan or America the price which apparently they realise in India 

Sii W Carey — Oh, no But they cannot continue for any gieat length 
of time below the woiks costs That is what we maintain 

President — ^The evidence is much more complete as regaids their selling 
at a lower price than they realise in their own country than about their 
selling below woilcs cost There is always this to be said Many mills may 
be selling below cost, but the best may be malang a piofit 
Bii W. Carey — ^That is true 

Pi esident — ^That is a point that has got to be considered They cart 
force the pace 

Sir W Cai ey — Yes 

Ml Kale —The point is that, when there is mass pioduction and manu- 
facturers have to rely to a considerable extent upon the export trade, this 
practice is bound to continue and it is likely to be a permanent disadvantage 
to the Indian manufacturer 

Sir W Carey — ^Yes, and it is for this reason that we are asking for 
additional help 

Mr Kale — Suppose that help is given to you for five years, what 
guarantee is there that there won’t be a revival of this practice when you 
will again come to the Legislature and Government and ask for help? 

Sir W Carey — In that short period we fully anticipate that we will be 
able to come down very considerably in our works costs With that object 
we have been working and we are still continuing to do so, and also to 
organise our raw materials We anticipate getting the advantage of that 
within the next two or three years In the meantime we should be foiced 
to shut unless w^e get this help 

ilfr Kale — ^Do you mean to say that, if this help is given temporarily, 
you will be in a position later to meet successfully this practice that at 
present prevails and is likely to prevail later on? 

Sir W Carey — ^It depends on the extent to which that piactice is able 
to continue We have seen the lesult of it already in the shutting down of 
many English mills purely owing to this kind of attitude in India and 
elsewhere, and I think myself that it is already commencing to some extent 
to rectify itself The mills at Home are stating that they cannot go on at 
this rate because, if so, there is geneial luin ahead and they are beginning 
to pull up 

President — Surely it is the Continent of Euiope and not Great Biitain 
which leally dictates the price The Biitish manufacturer is not by any 
means the mastei of the situation 
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:Sir W C'arci/— May I ]u5.t read tliibP AVe have stated in oiu letter— 

“ Tf an additional 10 per cent duty is imposed ire do not look to get 
this fignie of four annas per Ih of paper but we do look to 
suRDiliso BulGS round ubout tlio pi csont prices, tliereliy enabling 
us to fill our works with orders at present pi ices 

We realise that it is incumhent upon us to reduce costs further and 
wo can see oui way next yeai on full woikiiig to i educe our 
costs to a figure winch, if puces are stabilised on the present 
basis, will enable us to survive ” 

Mi Kale— Am I to undoi stand fioni what you have been telling us 
4hat, in the com so of tho next foiii or five yeais, competitive prices of paper 
in foioign countries will rise or in any case will stabilise themselves round 
a higher figure P That is the inference which I am inclined to diaw fiom it 

S 2 r W Gaicy — ^We have icason to behove that, on the information ue 
get from loading tiado leviews and fiom piivate advices, the English puces 
anyhow are lound about bottom to-day, but as the Piesident has said, it is 
impossible to foresee what the pi ice of foreign paper mil be, though I don’t 
suppose that they will go on cutting, and as leg.iids om selves in the letter 
wo have dealt with tho question 

With regard to tho third condition of the Tariff Commission that the 
industry should bo able ov'entually to stand on its own feet, we 
would point out that tho industry stood foi 30 years before the 
Wai though with oxtienie difficulty at times, and with the 
awakening of India to industrial conditions and the special 
natural necessity of a papei industry to any advancing nation 
we see no reason on broad lines why under normal conditions the 
industiy should not again exist without protection ” 

Mr Kale — ^To what extent have you to suffer from competition from tho 
Continent and to what extent from the United Kingdom P 

8tr W Gaiey — T think that the bulk of tbe imports is fiom the Conti- 
nent to-day, either direct or shipped thiough British dealers 

il/7 Kale — I find it lathei difficult to believe that this comiietition will 
in any way tend to disappear in tho course of five years if® it is Continental 
. competition 

Sir W Gaiey — Within that peiiod ue anticipate that we will be so much 
bottei off in our works costs 

Mr Kale — Do you believe that you will be able to compete in that caseP 
Sii TF Garey — ^Yes taking (and this can only be an estimate) that the 
woild puces of paper to-day <ire somewhere neai the bottom 
Ml Kale — Even on the Continent P 

Sir TF Carey — ^Yes, apait fiom the question of exchange 
Mr Kale — ^Leave exchange out of account But taking Germany at the 
stage in which the countiy will be placed in five yeais do you believe that 
the Geimans will not cut down prices? 

Sir TF Can ey — It is very difficult to estimate what they wull do 
Mr Kale — ^It is an unceitain and difficult mattei ? 

Sir TF Carey — It is 

Mr Kale — ^You say on page 18 in answer to Question 85 (c) that Indian 
mills can buy auxiliary law mateiials and consumable stoies on piactically 
as cheap a basis as English mills and sometimes cheapei Am I to teke it 
that in the matter of auxiliary law materials you are better off than British 

mills ? 

Sir TF Carey, — ^I think there we have nothing to be afraid of as regards 
'British competition 

President — ^You would not say that you are better off ? 
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Sn Cni( y — Ceitainly ye should not he Avoise oft except foi the fact 
of niaintainuig biggei staffs Many of them aie iiioduced in the country^ 
Rosin IS available in tlie countiy We oiiiselves have done oui best to 
intiodiice clav It will ah\ lys be theie to some extent and othei auxiliaiies 
siicli as rags and y iste papei aie natuial in the countiy T have mentioned 
otheis ilso such as stiaivs, eie Salt is, of couise, imported and ivill continue 
to be inipoited Lime is natuial in the countiy and ye alyays use it I 
don’t think that ye have anything to teai on this point 

Ml KaJe — Tii aiisvei to Question 84, you have quoted the opinion of 
youi salesmen oi some one else ibout the Continental papei being passed 
off as Biitish manufactuie Do you seiioiisly believe that it is going on on 
a \eiy laige sc ale ° Have you leason to believe that? 

Sn ir Caicy — ] think that ye have leasoii to believe that many Biitish 
dealeis aie doing it 

Ml KaJe — J haie often lieaid it said that Biitish iiianufactuieis, taken 
as a yhole have a veiy high leputation foi honesty Is it a depaituie fiom 
that oi IS it common ? 

Sn IT Ccnry — I am not sajing that these aie manufactuieis I am 
sajiiig that these aie dealeis 

.Ml — ^Tlie gentleman sais that these iie taken to mills In any 

case the manufactuieis have a hand in it They aie not taken to shops and 
godoy ns 

Sn TT’ Cou’y — T suppose that theie aie black sheep eveiywheie We feel 
the iiincli and we object It may appeal to them as a legitimate foim of 
business 

Ml Kcth — Is it because they aie feeling the pinch that they aie diiven 
to this piactice® 

Sn TT (kncy — The middlemen heie aie the men yho benefit by it I 
take it that it is to get the advantage of Geiman exchange and it is a 
tempoiaiy iihase 

jMi Kale — Is it a tenipoiaij phase? 

Sn n Caiey — It yill piobably continue as long as the Geiman exchange 
IS not fixed 


A^II — Equipment 

Pi eficlenf ^ — The Geiman exchange has been most steady foi the last three 
01 foul iiionths 

You tell us that a complete 4-machine mill is an economic unit How 
does it compaie ivith youi oivn mill? 

Sn TT’’ Caiey — Ouis aie 4-machine mdls 

Piesidenf — Each of them? 

Sn W Oai ey— Yes 

Mi Gnnoala — Have theie been any impoitant alterations in the manu- 
factuie of papei since the wai ? 

Sn W Caiey — Theie have been many suggested iinpiovements in the 
piocesses, not all of yliicli aie pioved yet In fact some are still under 
expel imeiit in Sweden, Fiance and in Gieat Biitaiii 

Ml Gimuala — Suppose you yeie lebuilding youi null, would you le-* 
pui chase the machineiy that you have got? 

Sn W Gai ey — A veiy gieat deal of it would be the same 

Ml ‘’Giniiala — ^And the chemical plant which you have bought recently, 
also ? * 

Sn TP Caiey — The chemical plant ymulcl be the same 

Ml Gnniala — ^IVhat about the othei things in the mills? 

Sn IT'’ Caiey — ^As I say, in the nulls the machine might be biggei , it 
might have a moie lapid diive The piepaiing plant might possibly be 

T 
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learranpcl some\\]mt %\liicli we have done aheady Apaifc fiom that I don’t 
think that voiy much is lequned We have already done so much 

M? Gtnivala-The cJiemical plant is a thing ivhich you may or ina> not 
have Beyond the chemical plants what have ^o^l done? ^ 

Sn TF CV»c?/— The pnnciple is veiy much the same In addition to 
vhat we have given von in answci to Question 93, ne have made the fol- 
lowing — 


Laige saving of lahoui in boiling, bieaking and beating, and in 
pumping pulp ncioss the mills vluch used to be handled 
The pumping system foi pulp nhicli is intended to give cleanei and 
chcapei papei is giving the lattei advantage and mil give full 
value foi the foimei as soon as the stiaineis aie fully installed 
These stiaineis have non ai rived and are in couise of erection 
As soon as the big stoiage tanks foi bleaching pulp m both mills veie 
completed, the system gave us bettei value for bleach than 
befoie, and also more stoiage behind the mills This has only 
been made possible by oui electiolytic bleaching sj'Stein, fioin 
V Inch chloi me is supplied to both mills 

The steam and boilei plant at both mills haie been put in oidei and 
lien boileis elected The machines aie non being tak^fl in hand 
by oui expel t This is pin eh a mattei of time *and not of 
expeiidituie 

To sum up, both mills aie capable of piodncing the same output as 
befoie of bettez cpiality papei and at i eduction in cost evi- 
denced liA the figures 


So except what you might call \eM advanced lecent impiovements, ne 
have eveiything in oui nulls INIanv of these veiv advanced improvements 
aie now still nuclei expeiiment 

Mi Ginuala — But I thought you stated befoie the Fiscal Commission 
that eveiv seven yeais a plant goes out of elate 

TF Caiei/ — Only ceitain poitions of it That is about 3 yeais ago 
Ml Gmnala — In four yeais it will be again out of date? 

Sz? TF Caiei! — In foui yeais ne shall eithei be luniung with pieseiit 
plant oi not at all 

Mt Ginitala — The moment one is told that the plant was built between 
1882 and 1905, one gets the impression that there is something very ancient 
about youi eciuipment It is a peiiod of 23 yeais 

8ii TF Caipy — Duiing those yeais there lias been compaiatively little 
change We have modernised it now 

Ml Gimoala — It may be so The plant which was put up in 1882 has 
done moie than 40 years’ woik now and tlierefoie it is leasonable to suppose 
that it has seen its best clays and that it is out of date 

Sii TF Cai eij — May I know what is the object of the question - 

Ml Giniuila — The object of the question is to find out whetliei your 
costs aie not heavier than they ought to be because of the equipment not 
being up-to-date I will explain to you what the position is If we ivere to 
make any i ecoinmendation for piotection, it must be on the basis of a 
fauly modem up-to-date and well equipped paper mill We shall have to 
determine the cost of piodnction in such a mill and make onr recomuienda- 
tion accoidingly I nant to satisfy myself whether yoni mill is up to the 
stand aid ^ 

Sir IF Cai ey — do not suggest foi a moment that you could not buy 
ontiigbt a plant fitted up with the newest ideas which would he able to woiK 
at a slightly lowei fignie than onis, but yon Mill find all civer the 
that it IS the condition in the papei ti ade As long as vou Keep i 
pieparing plant up-to-date, a oui machines mil be just as good as 
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meie Mhen laid down fiist We have alieady discussed this jesteiday The 
ivhole of om effort foi the past thiee jeais has been to bang oiii back end 
■of the mill into line with modern piactice, and 1 think we may say that >ve 
iliave got that 

Ml Gtniuila — Can you tell us how much of this plant that you haie 
got IS more than 10 yeais old?’ 

Sii IT Caiei/ — I tliink that we may sav that there is nothing left in 
the mills except the machines Evei\ thing else has been bi ought up-to-date, 
and the machines, as 1 read out to jou, aie being bi ought up-to-date 

Ml Criuuola — By machines you mean the papei making machines ? 

Sii W -Caieif — Yes, the last pait of the papei making piocess 

Ml Ginuahi — ^That may put a different complexion on the facts of the 
•cose 

Sii ir Cent’}/ — It is owing to that oiii cost lias gone dowm veij much 
I would be leiy pleased to gne an oculai demonstiation at any time 

Ml Oinualu — ^But the tiouble is that we cannot say that this is wdiat it 
ought to be 

Sn TT ('au'if — ^Expeit people can tell joii We have taken the gieatest 
thought with the obiect of bunging the whole back end of both the mills as 
closely up-to-date on modem piacticc as is possible 

Mi GnuLoJa — T have put ion this question because von might have lieaid 
the ciiticism on the Indian industij is that it is not well equipped and that 
-cost goes up because of that 

Sn TT ('cncij — 'We have taken the bull bj the lioin theie verv distinctly, 
because we knew that the dangei would be lound about this time, wliethei 
there was a question of piotection oi not, and so, as we said, 6 oi 7 jeais ago 
ve spent the iiionej in between in bunging the mills up-to-date 

e 

VJII — CAPITAL Account 

% 

Piaidenl — In answei to question 98 you say “Since manufactuie coni- 
inenced Bs 57 97 221 up to Maich 1923 has been wiitten off for depre- 
•eiation ” We would like to have how much undei each of these sub-heads 
(c), (d) and (c) you have wiitten off 

Sn TT^ Cai cy — ^Yes 

President — In Question 99 lou tell us “As a geneial statement in oui 
opinion the cost of iiew^ mills of the same si^e, on the same site and woikiiig 
the same mateiials, would be not less than double oui piesent value ” That 
takes you to about Bs 90 lakhs 

Sir IT^ Caicii — We have since received cable advice, dated the 10th Julj’^, 
from Messrs Bertiains, Ld , Edinbuigh To replace a mill such as the 
Titaghui Mill which is the old mill including all the plant we have theie 
such as soda lecoveiy plailt, bleaching plant and so forth they estimate at 
'£320,000 fob Of couise, what you add to that depends wdieie you aie 
going to put youi null, lailwaj' sidings, watei tanks and that sort of thing 
If it IS near Calcutta oi it it is up-countiy, you must allow foi additional cost 

Piesident — It is foi you to tell us 

Sir TF Gaie\/ — I should say loughB it is £100,000 — ^200,000 accoiding to 
tiie locality Tliev sav appioxiiiiatelj that new nulls of similai sme would cost 
not less than £600,000 each 

President — The luipoitance of that is that you leqiiire a capitalisation of 
Us 450 a ton 

Sir TT^ Oaicy — ^Tliat, of couise, depends on the way in which you put up 
■your mill To replace oui two mills to-day at Calcutta w'oiild cost about 
£1,250,000 

Piesident — You told us befoie that the cost of new nulls would be not less 
•than double yoiii present block value 

T 2 
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iSfij T1 Co)cv — The Kaiilunaia Mills do not iiKludo all those nnnioie- 
inouts 

Ihcsidoaf — If those things <ue desnablo and il thov lead to economic 
pi eduction, uhatoioi neu nnlls vou put up uould -sou not piovide foi all 
these ? 

Sn 11 I haie gneii jou the neuost figiiie no h.ne lecenod liom 

Home 

Pn'^uhnf — M'hat 1 lealh uaiit to get at is this It somehodv uishos to 
stait the nianutactuie to-dav what is his capitalisation going to ho pei ton 
ol output ^ 

Sii 11 (\iu’ii — li he wants an up-to-date 4-inachino null with filtiatioii 
and bloaclung plant, it would cost linn £1100,000 1 ob pJii\, atcoidiiig wlieie 
he put his mill, am thing liom £100 000 to £200,000 loi lailw a\ "siding, 
icttiGS and so loith 

Pu'^idint — It IS no use leaving it to me 1'ako it at ^oul own place 
Sn TT — £600,000 was the figuic toi a foui-niacluiio mill 

Pn'^iihnf — It louglih comes to Its 1,80,00 000 Yoni output is 18,000 
tons That means a capitalisation ol about 1,000 lupcos pei ton. 

Si> 11 Cant/ — Yes 

Pivadvnf — You haie to add Its 100 to \oui cost of pioduction bcioic aou 
got 10 pel tent on -voui capital? 

Nn 11 (\inv — Yes "NYe liaie t.dvoii it heio in the letlei which wo put ni 
^estelda^ * 

Pu'yidiiit — It IS a leit huge addition to the cost 

11 CiDcii — ^I'liis IS paiticulaih on a \cij complete mill as is quoted 
heic But theie aio many people who would be able to woik mills without 
all those idditions Wo luue to deal with the Hooghlj watei w4iich in the 
lanis wo cannot use without hltei ing We need not nocessaiilv inaKo blcacJi. 

Pitj'^idcnt — Wo ‘lie taking it on the bisis that it pa>s Miu to make jouc 
own bleich No doubt it would iiicioasc youi capital, but if it pajs ^ou it 
would 1 educe ■voui cost of pioduction 
Sit 11 Can'll — That is tine, it docs 

Pic'/dciif — Otheiwisc it is lathei i loimidablc capit.disatioii 
)Sn ir Cany — It is a big hguic noA^ Paiiei making is always oNpoii- 
sne 

Pnsidcnf — Y’hat would it cost a manufactuiei in Eiiiopc what would 
be his capitalisation if ho had to got the same output P 

iSn 11 Cany — £300 000 without allowing foi his buildings oi his elec- 
tion Ol Ills bungalows Ho would not h.no bungalows piobablv in the same 
w’.iA as wG liaie hcie Ho will haio ,i leiy much ''iiiallei site than hoio 

His lailwaj sidings would piob.iblv cost loss also A mill at Homo costing 
£300 000 would be a complete copy of ovii Titagliui iMill Including all 
these additions This is the ligiiie gnen 
Pn'^idtnt — ^^Vhat is the date of that? 

»Sti 11 Cany — 10th ot Jiilj 

^[) Cinnala — With icgaid to this fignic ion gaie nist now of 
Tls 25 28 000 You see the block c iliio'^of loiii nlachnlCl^ and plant as it is 
gi\on 111 (d) in iiiswer to Questions OG and 07 is Bs 28.20,000 Tt means 
that \ou piacticilly legaid joui old nlachlncl^ as sciap.^ 

Sn ir Cany — ^Yes 

Gnunda — ^IVh it lemanis now* on loiii books is piaclic.ilh what jou 
liaie put in-^ 

CaiC'i — ^Piacticilly _ 


Statement ITT 
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Ml Ginn ala — And ^oui total capital is 17 50 lakhs in oidmary shaies 
and Es 8 35 laldis in piefeience shaies and Es 30 lakhs in debentnies? 

Sn TT Gaiey — ^Yes 

Ml Ginuala — These come to Es 56 lakhs Then yoni block \alne is 
Es 45 lakhs ° 

Sn TF Caicy — ^Yes 

Ml Ginvala — In claiming a letiiin, 5011 can claim it eithei on youi 
block value 01 on join shaie capital, on the supposition that loui assets 
aie not very nincli below joui capital 

Su IF Caicy — It is ceitainly sonienhat below 

ill? Ginuala — You aie claiming a 1 etui 11 on what jou considei to be the 
piesent-day leplacement value You cannot have it , both ways If vou 
claim a letuin on v’oui leplacement vmlue, then you have got to show that 
tlieie is going to be a substantial leduetion in the cost of pioduction 
Theie is some 1 eduction in youi actual lealised cost but it is quite aiiothei 
thing to say that theie would be a 1 eduction in cost commensuiate with the 
cost of leplacement 

Sii IF Caicy — ^^Ve aie at the piesent moment expecting to bung down 
the total woiks cost We liav^e aliead 3 ’- come down in June to a total 
j working cost which is ceitainlv not liighei than what we hav^e been infoimed 
bj’ the Tiade Journal as the cost of w 01 king in England, and that included 
making oui own pulp We hav’e the figuie of as 3 448 as compaied wnth 
3Jd in England foi the same month 

Mr Ginuala — It is a difficult cpiestion as to what we should take as youi 
capital, 

Sii TF Caicy — Eoieseeing this difficultj' we have sent jon this extia 
letter 

Ml Ginuala — In calculating what ought to be j'oui capital I feel this 
difficulty as to which of these tjiiee figuies I am to take, whethei to take 
the block value, shaie capital plm debentuies 01 what you claim to be 
to-dajf’s leplacement value If I take the leplacement value then it would 
jump by about Es 100 per ton that the business may well beai piovided 
the cost goes down 

Sii TF Caicy — 'SXe aie bunging the cost down and we expect to bung 
it down still fuither 

Ml Ginuala — How aie vou foi that mattei to piove that these costs will 
not be anj" highei if the plant was leplaced altogethei ? 

Sii IF Caicy — Mav I say this We aie infoimed that the puce of 
vvdiite paper in the most modem mills at Home is 31(7 We cannot give you 
anj' fuithei evidence than giving vou the cost of this mill We aie woiking 
the cost to-day, in the montli of June, at 3J as and we hope to get down 
by half an anna 01 even inoie eventiiallj' Tlie same papei is being made by 
the most modem mills to-daj’^ in the Biitish Islands at 3i(7 and it is costing 
us lather less than Si as in the month of June I cannot give anything 
fuither than that, I am afiaid Taking the leplacement value as we have 
said, at Es 130 lakhs, vve aie meiely asking foi an aveiage of 8 pei cent, 
that IS to say so much for prefeience 

Piesident — I could not accept that calculation as giving a coirect measuie 
of the amount of piotectioii lequired, if the object in view is meiety to keep 
the existing papei mills alwe If the scheme of protection is planned so as 
to pemiit the establishment of Jiew mills, then the leplacement cost of the 
existing mills may be the best guide to the capitalization necessaiy pei 
ton of output But 111 that case the cost of pioduction would be taken at a 
figuie below vmuis It w'oiild not be right to take youi piesent vvoiks cost 
and the leplacement cost of the fixed assets The increased capital cost 
should be countei -balanced bj assumed lowei works costs 

Sii TF Coiey — ^We are facing all the time the fact that we aie tiyiiig 
to bung oiiiselv'es into line with the thud condition of the Fiscal Commission 



that we must eventualh stand upon oui own feet, and we believe we can. 
do it on 0111 piesent mills, with some additions that we aie making from 
time to time, and with oni piesent handohust foi mateiials May I say 
again it is quite a possibility to build a veiy good mill, indeed a first class 
papei mill, without going to this cost T ha\e no doubt if a man went tot 
Sweden oi Geimany he might get quite a diffeient figiiie to this These w'eie 
the people who built the mill oiiginally and we went to them It is quite 
possible to get a mill at a len much lowei figuie 

Ml Gmxbola — About these dividends I w\aiit to know what the actual 
piofit was and how was the allocation made duiing these jeais? 

Fxe'iidenf — ^AVhat Mi Ginwala wants is the piofit to be distributed 
aniiuallv and the actual distnbution In arming at the disiiibutable piofit,, 
depieciation, inteiest- and agency chaiges should be deducted fiom tlie piofit 
shown 111 the balance sheet 


Sn TF Caicy — T undeistand that fiom 1917 onwaids vou want the total 
distiibutable piofit One point I should like to make cleai, on which there 
weie ceitain comments in the previous evidence, is as to the wav of pacing 
dividends to sliaieholdeis Wliat I wish to say is that the average dnidend 
which has been earned up to the time when we have again ceased to pay 
dividends has lieen 12 pei cent on the oidinaiy capital 

Gniuala — You paid iieaily Rs oO lakhs in dnidends, then jou ’ 
spent about Rs 28 lakhs ou j’oui machineiy and you had Es 30 lakhs in 
1 esei ve ^ 

Sxx 11' Caicy — Yes 

Ml Giinuila — Was tins leseiie in addition to what ion spent on 
machineiy^ 

Sn IF Cotcv — That has since been all used in the mills in one foini or 
anothei The leseives altogethei amounted in one peiiod to something like 
Rs 70 lakhs 


Ml Ginxiala — You say in answei to Question 107 “Total leseive fund 
of Rs 30 lakhs was accumulated in the yeais 1918 to 1921 This was built 
up fiom suiplus piofits duiiiig the w^‘^r j'eais and has since all been absoibed 
in willing off depieciation of plant and subsequent losses dining the lecon- 
stiuction peiiod The lesult is that oui assets now stand at a pioper 
figuie ” 

8n IF Cai cy — The block of the mills has been wiitten down in spite of 
the money that has been put into them out of the leseive, and they are 
still kept at a figuie wdiich is a veiy fan valuation You can get that value 
for the mills to-day 

Mx Gxnxhola — What you mean is that you have piactically bi ought it. 
dovvn to the break up value oi the sciap value ? 

Sxx TF Caxey — Yes 

Mx Gnixvala — Then all these Rs 30 lakhs vou have lost in these two 
yeais T take it that the total leserve fund of Rs 30 lakhs has been ex- 
hausted ? 

Sn TF Caicy — It has been wuitten off against the losses which were 
inclined duiiiig renovation I am speaking of the cash losses 


Ml Ginuala — ^You say “ This w’^as built up fiom the suiplus piofits 
duiing Wai yeais and has since all been absorbed in waiting off depieciation* 
of plant and subsequent losses duiing the i ecoiistructioii peiiod” I want 
to sepal ate the two 


Sxi TT^ Caicxj — They aie, of couise, the same The depieciation of plant 
lefeiied to heie is the wiiting dowai of the bamboo null plant to the piesen 
null 


Mr GnxxLaJa — ^Theie is no bamboo mill plant heie? 


Sn W Caicy — It is in Biiima 

Ml Gmxvala — What aie these losses you are lefening to? 
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Sn TT Caiey — ^The total loss on the 30tli Septemhei 1923 ^\lucIl A\as the 
closing peiiod foi the last published acconnt, •was Rs 26,99 000 That is the 
actual cash loss 

illj Gimijala — On the business? 

Sn IF Gaicy — On the woi Icing of the mill 

Ml Gnuvala — It is gieat deal moie than that "What is this plant that 
you aie talking of? 

Sn TT’ Gaicy — That vas the plant which was pni chased foi prepaiing 
bamboo pulp in Bnima 

^[l Gnniala — ^TVhat wms its oiiginal \alne? 

Sn IT' Gaicy — Ra 33 lakhs 

Ml Gniuala — "What has it been wnitten downi to? 

Sn TT^ Gaicy — ^Rs lo lakhs These Rs 18 lakhs came fiom the leserve 
d/i (inniala — Yon have got join assets? 

Sn TF Gaicy — ^AVe have, we haa^e the mill, we have the plant which is 
aaaiting 

j\Ii Ginunlo — Ha\c a on sepaiated the taa’o? Aie you treating it as a 
separate business? 

Sn TF Gaicy — Absolutela AVe aie keeping that plant foi election if at 

ana time aae tan float a company 

(> 

Pirtidcnt — Is it included in the block? 

Sn IT Gaicy — No, perfectlj sepaiate 
Ml Gnniala — A'ou spent 33 odd lakhs on that? 

Sn TF Gaicy — ^Yes 

Ml Gnniala — AAHiat puzzles me is this I take j’oui 33 22 lakhs, that 
IS the asset belonging to this business, isn’t it? 

Sn R Gaicy — ^Yes 

Ml Gnncala — In detei mining your capital account oi youi block yalue, 
aie >ou going to debit this wnth that figure beicause those aie assets that a^ou 
haae still got? 

Sn TT' Gaicy — ^Yes, we still haa^e them Tt has been kept sepaiate on 
pill pose 

Ml Gnniala — Tins was taken out of profits? 

Sn TT^ Gaicy — Yes 

Ml Gnniala — Tt was not taken out of debentuies? 

Sn Gaicy — No 

Ml Gnniala — I think it w'oilld be just as well if jou had mentioned it 
111 youi assets 

Picsidcnf — Tt IS not leally cajiital contiibuting to the output of the 
Titaghui Companv Theiefoie it is not leally a pait of the blocJc with wdiich 
we are actuallj’^ interested 
Sn TT’ Gai cy — That is so 

Ml Giincala — But I think it is just as well to get all the coirect 
figuies 

Sn TT Gaicy — You wull find these in the published accounts^ 

Ml Gnniala — Did you wuite that off in one single yeai ? 

Sn TT^ Gai cy — ^Yes 

Ml Gnniala — That bamboo plant is a 10,000 ton plant? r 

Sn TT^ Gaicy — ^Yes 
Ml Gnniala — Is it complete? 

Sn TT’^ Gaicy — Piacticalh’^ complete Some of it is in Buinia and some 
heie 

Mi Gnniala — Does it include a chemical plant? 
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Sii ir Caicy — ^Ye^, partlv ' 

Ml Oiuuahi —Then haven’t ^ou vntten .lovn too much? 

Su TT Oaiey — have uutten it dovn to 16 lakhs 

Ml Gnnoaln — That is ^100,000 or little inoie than that 

Si) IT' Caicy — In addition to that ue have tuo mill sites, one in 
Rangoon, and one np the Pegn River Thev aie piohahh noith 3 or 4 lakhs 
of 1 npees 

Mi Kale — ^AYlu nere ion not able to paA \oni di\idends in 1914 
1915 and 1916? Wheie theie aiiA’ special circninstances? ’ 

Sii TI Caicy — It nas chieflv owing to foieign competition, len stiong 
Geiman and Scandinavian competion 

Ml Kale — ^Have Aon not been able to set aside what thcA call a dnulend 
equalization fund? 

Sii IF Caicy — We put aside a general resene and develo])ment fund 

Ml Kale — 1 find that von liai'e spent all these funds on deA'elopments 
and lenovatioiis Would it not liaA'e been better if a’ou had set aside a few 
lakhs on that account? 

Sii TF Caicy — Ea'cii as it is we aie not able to find money to do what 
A\"e AA'ould like to do, that is to cariv on developments, and unless we had 
deA'eloped in the way we have done, we should undoubtedly have not been 
in a position to i educe out ,cost to a cairAing on fignie 

Ml Kale — The impression one gets is that foi 5 oi 6 A-eais a on made 
profits and paid handsome dividends, but the moment a on failed to make a 
profit A'on stopped paA mg dividends 1 have not been able to niidei stand 
this policy, namely, while in times of piospeiit> A*on were paying 50 pei 
cent and 55 pei cent, the moment a on fail to make a piofit, jou aie not 
able to paj' a dividend and then a on ask foi piotection, — that is the general 
impiession If a’oii had been moie fai-sighted a on would hai’-e set aside a 
fund so that foi two or three a ears in succession Amu would be able to paA*, 
if not 50 pel iceiit , at least 6 oi 7 per cent and von would have been ‘able 
to carry on 

Sii TI Caicy — The Managing Agents aie not entiielA the masteis in 
this mattei 

Ml Kale — Did the Managing Agents put this to the shaieholdeis and 
did thej" 1 elect it, oi also wcie a on earned awai’^ like the shaieholdeis? 

Sii TT’ Caicy — At that tune the shareholdeis complaint was that thev 
were getting onW 50 per cent 

Ml ^ Kale — But don’t Amu Amiirselims think that it is desiiable to set 
aside a fund like that, so that foi one or two a ears son might tide oiei 
a peiiod of depression? 

Sii TF Caiey — ^Yes, I think it is desirable 

Ml Kale — Then as regaids the writing down of the bamboo plant I 
expected that if the plant was a part pf the concern taken-as a whole, a on 
should have shoivn it in smiir accounts as Amn had been using monev out 
of the profits niade from the concern Yoiir accounts do ^not gnm ns a 
clear idea of the position of the nulls taken as a whole 

Sii TF Caiey — can saj" with regard to the figiiies that I haim given 
in oui written lepU' that it is so Of course it is not quite clear in the 
published aiccoiints 

Ml Ginnala — WIia" do Amn call this depreciation that Amu have iviitten 
off Deimlopment Reseive? 

Sn TF Caiey — It was made out of the development leserve 

TX — Cost of Peodtjction 

Piesident — Coming on now to the question of the cost of production, wih 
you please tell ns whether Amu still adhere to Amur original intention to trea 
this as confidential It is leiy desirable, if possible, that it shoiiid be 
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publislied, and it is almost vital that the total vorks cost should he 
published I don’t «ee hou ue could make anj" recommendation except on 
iihe basis of the uorks costs 

Si) IF Co 7 0/ — ^Yoii sav that the Bengal Papei Mills and the Indian 
Papei Pulp Compan3' have agieed? 

Piesidcnt — ^Botli have agieed to the publication of then figuies^ 

Si) IF Caiey — All then costs in particular detail P 

Piesidrnf — Yes 

Sn TT' Oaiey — In that c^ise I should fall in line uith them 

Piesident — 'We are much indebted to 3011 

President — In Form II — ^this also applies to Form III — I see from 3"our 
«3’’stem of accounting that ^011 don’t distribute the miscellaneous and 
supei vision icharges 

Ml TFood — No 

Piesidcni — ^Yoii piacticall3 treat them as overhead? 

Mi Wood —Yes 

Piesideni — One of the points I wanted to ask was this In the supide- 
mentaij' statement^ which you have handed in 3mu give a ceitain figuie 
as youi woiks cost Foi instance, you say foi the yeai 1923-24 a 0111 woiks 
cost IS 3 86 annas Does that include these miscellaneous chaiges? 

Ml IFood — It does 

Pi evident — The woiks cost there is used in the same sense in which we 
use it? 

Mi Wood — ^Yes It includes eveiything except depieciation 

• Pi csidcnt — ■'We don’t include that in the works cost This shows that 
in 1923-24 the cost of unbleached pulp is Es 269 a ton 

Ml Wood — ^Yes 

Piesident — In oider to make a fan comparison with the cost of pur- 
chased pulp, 3'ou have got to add a porportionate share of these miscella- 
neous charges and 3mu have also got to add the overhead If 3*011 are to 
make a fair comparison of the cost of pulp which voii manufacture with 
the pi ice of the imported pulp, -^oii have to add a good deal to this figuie 
of Es 269 

Ml TFoofZ — I should not sa3' a good deal 

Piesident — ^That seems to me piimCi facie to be low, having legard to the 
not suggesting that vou ought to keep 3*0111 accounts in a different Ira's 
I quite undei stand why 3*011 don’t consider it w*orth while to distribute these 
miscellaneous charges Nevertheless for our pin pose some attempt at an 
approximate estimate has to be made We have got to add to 3'our figuie 
of the cost of unbleached pulp some share of these miscellaneous charges 
included in the woiks cost and also of the oveihead charges Can you sug- 
gest the percentage w*hich in your opinion would be a fair estimate? 

Mi TFood — Oui ow n cost is E^ oO iiist now 

Piesident — ^Nevei mind w*hat the amount is Can 3*011 get it 111 the form 
of percentage? 

Mi TFood — We consider that 25 per cent is a fan estimate 

Pi esident — ^That seems to me piimd facie to be low*, having legaid to the 
W'orks cost of pulp compared to the ivorks cost of finished paper Even with- 
out these chaiges it is Es 269 , wheieas the cost of finished papei including 
the miscellaneous charges, etc , is Es 540 which is more than half to start 
with So am addition to that means that moie is going in However I 
do not want to waste time ovei it 

Are 3*ou proceeding on an estimate of what the plant foi making pulp 
costs as compared with the plant foi making paper On what basis did you 
arrive at 25 per cent ? 


* Statement ITT 



Ml Mood — Simph to aiin-e at a peicentage of unoleached pulp it is the 
\eiy begiiiiiiiig of things and is haidly iiecessaiy at all 

Pie^ident — Es lo5 is the cost of materials and Rs 140 is cost above 
materials? 

Mr TFood — ^Yes 

Pievdent — The cost above mateiials is not leiv heavv, I see 
Sn TF Caiey — We have not put aiiv pouer on to that at all 
d/i Ginwala — You have not sold pulp at any time? 

Sii TF Caicy— No 

Piesidenf — AVhat would be the addition to be made if jou add 25 per 
cent of the miscellaneous chaiges? 

il/? TT'ooc? — ^Rs 12-8-0 foi oveihead and miscellaneous chaiges 
Piesidenf — ^That ivould bung youi cost foi 1923-24 to Rs 285? 

Ml Wood —Yes 

(SV? Th Caiey — In 1923-24 the actual cost of pui chased pulp was Rs 300. 
Of course to-day it is lower 

Piesidenf — I was <compaiing this figuie with the figure you gav^ us as 
the cost to-day 

Si'i TF ('aieij — 1 have explained eailiei that it is on a partial year’s 
w^oiking It IS not a full year’s w^oi Icing 

Piesidenf — ^^Vas it in 1923-24? 

Sti TT^ Caiey — Yes The nulls w^eie still finishing then lenovatioiis and 
at the close of tlie season w-e had stocks of grass in the mills as well 
as 111 the fields So we were unable to w'oik the fields in 1924, that is to 
saj^, we did not have a full 3 feai’s w^oiking We have now cleaied our 
stock At the end of Octobei we expect to have no stock in the mills We 
have none in the fields The cost of giass will come down giadually 
Piesidenf — On the loyaltj’- and other things? 

Sn TF Caiey— Yes 

Piesidenf — The laboui chaiges won’t vaiy veiy much? 

Sn TT'’^ Caiey — No, the aveiage wull not come dovn very much 
Piesidenf — ^At the iiiesent moment what is the cost of pui chased 
pulp ? 

,S5r TF Caiey— It IS JXs 237-8-0 

Piesidenf — ^Turning now to Foiin III, what quantity of unbleached 
pulp are j^ou taking to get a ton of bleached pulp ? 

Sn TT^ Caiey — 15 pei cent oi Rs 115 

Piesidenf — I woikecl it out at Rs 117 and odd That is the pulp which 
you -soul self nianutactuie The cost of pui chased unbleached pulp is 
Rs 318 9 On wdiat pi ice is that based ? 

Ml Wood — On Rs 300 a ton 

Piesidenf — That ivould mean a loss of onlj' 6 pei cent ? 

Ml TT^ood — Yes Rs 300 is the aveiage puce I may be slightly less 
I am not quite ceitain We have got to take a ceitaiii month oi a 
ceitaiii peiiod 

Piesidenf — You don’t keep anj’ lecoids shoving the amount? 

Ml Wood — No 

Piesidenf — Ma' difficulty will be this that, if yoiii Rs 318 must be based 
upon the puce of Rs 300, tlien a'oui loss in the piocess of bleaching is 
oiilj* 6 per cent in the case of pin chafed pulp, whereas it is 17 per cent 
111 "the icase of the manufactured pulp 

Ml Wood — ^T cannot sav positn'elv that it is Rs 300 It may bo 
EOinething less 

Piesidenf — Aftei all, these calculations of cost aie only appioxiniat 
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Mi Mood — Yes 

Picsidenf — Can they be taken as the actual figures for the year? 

Mi IT oof? — ^Yes 

Pididenf — Youi final result in Foim IV, I take it, is youi actual cost? 

Ml Wood — ^That is actual expenses 

Pi evident — ^Let us go back to Form JIT You told us that the figure 
Rs 209 should he raised to Rs 285 by tlie addition of oi^eihead At what 
lirice must the purchased pulp he so that it is exactly on the same level 
as the price of the pulp manufaetuied by jou The idea is that the two 
ought to he on the same level There must be no advantage in using 
the one or the othei If the manufaetuied pulp is Rs 285, vhat is the 
corresponding figuie foi the pui chased pulp? It uould he better to hare it 
in sterling 

Mi IT ood —£17-10-0 

Pievdent — ^You expected tint the puce of imported pulii Mould he about 
that Do 3’^ou still expect that? 

Mi TT'ood — ^IVe do 

Piesidcnt — Apparently on this basis you aie pietty nearly at the figure 
foi the pui chased pulp 

Mi Wood —Yes 

Sn TT^ Coieij — Also Me aie anticipating next season to improie con*- 
sidei ably 

Piesidenf — Nom* looking to Foim IV as compaied Mitli the folloMung 
tM'o jears, viz , 1922-23 and 1923-24, appaiently you changed youi practice, 
that IS to say, you used a good deal more of the manufactured pulp tlian 
of pui chased pulp 

Sii TT* Caicy — That is so 

Picsident — ^IVith a big reduction in the total cost? 

8ii IT'' (Jai ey — Yes 

Piesidenf — Am I light in inferring that you Meie using less manufac-- 
tuied pulp? Is it nieiely a diop in the puce that induced you to change 
jour practice? 

Sii TT' Coi ey — I think that it is improvement in the process as veil 
V’e can boil nioje glass now 

Piesidenf — ^You are noM" using moie glass and less purchased pulp? 

Sn W Caiey—Yes 

Piesidenf — Comparing Mitli the pie-Mai figuie, youi costs are almost 
exactly double That Mould naturally suggest that you ought to be able 
to get your costs doM n Iom ei if you are to compete m itli imiiorted paper 
It certainly does seem that the cost of manufactured pulii has gone up 
out of proportion to the iiici eases in the cost of other manufactured 
ai tides 

Sn TF Caiey — The cost lias risen enoimously and has now come doMn 
again 

Piesidenf — Taking the various elements of the cost of glass by how 
much have laihvay fi eight gone up? 

Sn W Caiey — Until this last i eduction, I should think that the increase 
in the long distance traffic M^as something like 80 pei cent and it has 
come back to about 50 per cent On short distance traffic I should think 
that the inciease must have been about 30 to 40 pei cent and it has now 
come back to very nearlj’^ Mhat it Mas before the Mmr 

Piesidenf — Do you mean the fi eight on short distance tiaffic on raw 
materials ? 

Sn TF Caiey — Yes I am speaking from memory If you Mish ve 
can check these figures 
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Ftesidcni —TlhQn as legards aiixihaiy raw inateiials, is the mam 

cause for the cliop in the priced 

Sn TF Oai ey~li uas laigeh due to the fact that 1923-24 uas a normal 
yeai Neithei 1921-22 noi 1922-23 uas a iioiinal yeai 

Pie'ydcnf — You aie inalang some of your oun chemicals? 

)S'w TF C'ai ey — Yes 

Pi estdent —Apait fiom that, had you any fall in the price of other 
chemicals you use? 

Sii TF Cai ey — Yes Theie has also been a diop in the pi ice of many 

•^othei things like waste papei 

il/i Ginuala — How can you have lags and uaste paper at the paper 
stage ? 

Sii TF C'aicy — I am afiaid it is urong 

Piesident — ^You mean form II is purely glass? 

Ml Wood — Yes 

Piesident — Ho you actually make pulp at times out of nothing hut 
glass? 

Mi TT'ood — ^Yes 

Piesident — ^In form IV do the ausiliaiv materials include cost of making 
liulp out of lags and so on? 

BIi Wood — Yes Rag and othei niatenals aie not in ' auxiliaiies ' in 
f 01 in III 

Piesident — Aie thev included in foini 1? 

Ml Wood —Yes 

Piesident — ‘Hou do you get the figure foi the cost of maiiufactuie of 
youi bleached pulp it includes pulp nicUinf actui ed from lags? 

Ml TT^ood — Foim IV is the total expenses taken from our actual 
balance sheets divided by the number of tons made during that period 

Piesident — You do not keep youi aocounts so as to get a figure for 
inaiuif actui ed pulp Hov do you get tins figure which includes pulp made 
from othei things than glass? 

Mi Wood — We do not put it in a foim We have got independent 
costs of them in the depaitment We do not incoiporate them in the cost 
foim in the same mannei as we have done in the case of glass because 
they are veiv small items Foim IV shous uliat it cost us to manufacture 
papei f 10111 pui chased pulp and glass, etc Foims I and TV aie the same 
foim — one ife the cost pei ton and the othei shous the total expenses 

Piesident — You mean they can be connected item bj item? 

Ml Wood — ^Yes 

Piesident — ^If I divide Rs 14 lakhs bv the outturn of the -sear I should 
get Rs 111, in the case of the primary ran mateiials In that case the 
fust item 111 foim IV has to be called ‘ piimaiy law mateiials '? 

Ml Wood —Yes, 

Piesident — What is this mysteiious item in No 9 “ any othei single item 
not eiuimeiated above ”? 

Ml Wood — Brokeiage and commission not connected uith manufac- 
tuiing costs 

Ml Gi nil ilia — Wliat hapiiens to it in foim IV? 

Ml IT ood — It IS not u orks costs 

Piesident — If aou loa\c it out in the expendituie then you ought 
to compile lOut costs u ith the net piico On the other hand loii treat 
selling dial go as expendituie-' 

III 11 Olid — It IS more than '■ellinii charge-' 
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Ptesiclenf — 1 take it that the pei mission ^ou haie gneii to publish jour- 
figuies extends also to the supplemental y inemoiandum? It is veiy imiioit— 
ant because it shows that loui woiks costs aie steadily going down 
Sn TV Caiei/ — If jou think it is essential pait of the applications’ 
Piesidcii/ — ^I think it is impoitant 

Sn IT Cincy — On that iindeistanding we liaie no obiection 
Fiesident — ^AVhat have joii included to get fiom join woiks cost to the 
total costs? Look at the supplemental y nieinoi andiiin 
Sti TT Caieii — Head office ichaiges 

Fic'iident — All I want to know is whethei agents’ conimission has been 
included 

Sn TT’ Caieri — No 

Pitsidcni — How do jou aiiive at it when theie is no ^iiofit® 

Sti TT 6*01 Cl/ — Theie is a minimum coiniiiission of Es 2,000 a month 
The lest is commission on piofit only 

Picsidcn# — How do jou get the figuieS’ 

Sn TT Caicy — It is simply an office allowance 
~ Picsidcjit — ^Your retuin on capital, is it based on Rs 130 lakhs s’ 

Sn IT’ Caiey — ^Yes At 8 pei cent 

Ficsulent — And the depieciatioii that jou liaie gnen is on the basis 
of the Es 3 lakhs S’ 

Sn TT Cniey — We take it on the income-tax allowance But at pie- 
sent depreciation is not verv uigent because we have alieady wiitten the 
nulls down so 1015 laigely 

Fip^tdeui — I want to know wliethei this depieciation is based on the 
Es 3 lakhs, which the income-tax jieople aie allowing 
Sn TT Ccncy — Ye« 

Ftesidenf — It is satisfactoiv to notice that join total cost foi the 
last tliiee months has been Ic^s than the aveiage selling pi ice Aie these 
gioss pi ices S’ 

oS'n TT Gaiey — This is aftei iiaAung all cominission 
Fiaidcnf — ^Have jou included in j'our selling charges selling agent’s 
cominission ^ 

Sn TT'’ Caicy — This is a nett figuie aftei deducting the agent’s com- 
mission 

Fiesident — ^Does it appeal 111 the total costs’ 

Sn IF Caiey — ^No It takes the foim of a discount 111 the sales bill 
dll Ginuala — In foini I, you have got the total cost of the law inateiials 
at Rs 17 lakhs and pui chased pulp at Es 16 lakhs They are really half 
and half On these figures there would lather be an obiection to the claim 
foi protection, for >011 are using iieailv half of impoited pulp for youi 
inanufactuie Theiefoie it is e^isential that 3'ou should eliminate that fioni 
your raw materials altogether and get the w'oiks cost on your natural law 
material, glass, etc On that basis 1 want to get at the w^oiks cost The 
tiouble IS that in form II jou have put 111 lags and other things 111 
the auxiliary raw materials 
Sir TT^ Cai ey — Onlj’^ grass 

Mr Ginuala — That is right The figuie Rs 350 that jou have got 111 
foim IV (b) IS on the basis of Es 269 unbleached 111 foini II, and Es 352 
toi bleached pulp in foim III? 

Sn TF Carey — Yes 

Ml Ginxoala — ^That Rs 350 is iieai enough, but what I cannot undei- 
stand IS that you use so much 11101 e grass that you 1 educe the cost of above 
materials — see foim IV (a) You must tieat these two items as one — the 
total being Es 223 The total cost per ton is Es 540 Now^ look at foini 
IV ( 5 ) 
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P'iC'ndcvt — A gieat deal of these vaiious costs — mill laboiii, auxiliary 
mateiials and so on — ^lias gone into the manufacture of pulp 

Mr Gitnoala — In form TV (o) and (h) these auxiliary ran materials are 
only chemicals ? 

Sii TT' Caiey — Y es 

Ml. (ruiuahi — I cannot make a comparison as to nhat is going to happen 
•nlien yon use ^om onn pulp 

Sn Tr Ctney — Foim JV (h) mil give you that 

Mi Givualn — I cannot make out nheie the economi oi expendituie is 
•coming 111 in that case? TVhat T n anted to know was the effect of youi 
having to use voiii own pulp Von can ni.dce papci fiom glass onlv without 
.using lags, can’t %ou° 

Sn TT Caiey — Yes 

21 1 Qinnala — And a on do make that^ 

2Ii IT ood — No, 1011 seldom without something in it 
21} (rimiola . — When sou do not use inipoited pulp? 

21 1 TT ooil — Quite so 

2Ii Cinxiahi — All I wanted to know was what was going to happen 
2f'i TT'oof? — In Foim IV (h) we haie not put in ain chaiges foi clai Tn 

tndinaiv piactice we use clai to make up the loss AVe haie not included 
any loss 

ill? CinHCihi — That was what I was going to ask -sou A’ou haie used 
•considerahlv inoie pulp 

2Ii. Wood — ^AA’e haie put in the pulp and taken oft the chemicals 
Pic'iidcnt — Does that make it nioie expeiisne® This puce is a bit too 
high in piactical woiking 

2Ii Ginnala — It woiks out to TTs 69 a ton foi glass 
il/i TT^ood — ^Yes 

Picvdcuf — Accoiding to the figuies gnen In Sir AA' Cale^ the piiee of 
glass would he Bs 54 a ton, at the mills 

21} . Wood — Quite so 

Picvdent — And nou take 2i tons, that makes it Bs 122 loughly? 

2Ii TT^ood— Yes 

Picsident — Last -seai 'loui actual figuic was Bs 60 a ton You must have 
heen using 2^ tons The figuie von have given heie is Es 155, that is, nist 
31 tons which means about Bs 60 

2Ii Gtnuala — ^If you take 2^ tons at Bs 54 it comes to Bs 122° 

2Ii Wood— Yes 

2Ii G mu ala — On that basis vou can lediice that figuie of Es 269 bv 
really JTs 30, so that it would be Bs 239 unbleached and it will go on dimi- 
nishing in pioportion 

2L'i Wood — ^AA^e anticipate getting glass about 7 rupees cheapei, at about 
"Bs 22 in the end 3 tons of gi ass gi\ e 1 ton of papei , that is Bs 21 to Bs 22 
Bi'i TT' Caiey — ^Bs 7 a ton of glass would give Bs 21 a ton of papei 
2I'i Ginuala — Then this estimate of Es 599 conies dow'ii to Bs 577 ^ 

21-1 Wood — ^Yes 

2Ii Ginw ala. —Yon wull be still woise off in that case also bv Bs 37 a ton 
compaied with wdiat you aie now 

2I'i TT'ood — ^Exactly, but we have i educed oui costs from Es 269 to 
Bs 241 which makes a cliffeience ‘ 

Pi evident — That will «ffect equallv the estimate of cost of papei made 
iiom all materials and papei made fiom glass 

2Ii. Mood — ^AA^e ma^ impiove the piocess and saie the chemicals 
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Piesulent — I think \ou undeistand now what Mr Giuwala is aiming at 
You might, if you like, leconsidei the foim I do not know whethei we can 
assume that you knew what puipose it would be used foi 

Sii IF Gaiey — ^You aie reallj’ tiving to make a compaiison between papei 
made from grass as opposed to papei fiom impoited pulp? 

Ml Giniiala — ^Yes In that case if vou aie leally using lags to give soni<; 
chemical piopeity, .then you aie light in calling it an auxiliaiy law niateiial, 
but if you aie making papei fiom lags then it becomes a piimaiv law 
material 

Sn TF Gaicy — I think we have come to an iindei standing Rags, waste 
papei, hemp, etc , are all to be cousideied as piiniaiv 

Ml (Tiiiitaln ■ — Then 'sou will woik'out that foim on aoui actual expeii- 
ence as fai as you have got it now Then of couise 1011 ha\e told us that 
you expect economies 111 othei diiections You have mentioned somewhere 
\that theie would be a 1 eduction of 10 01 12 pei cent Fiom the supplemental v 
statement that vou liai e put in, I see that tliei e is going to be a 1 eduction 
of half an anna, that is about 12 pei cent leallv, but what I want to know is 
wheie the 1 eduction is going to come in It maj be fuel 

Sii TF Gaic )/ — We anticipate a leduction in the total consumption of coal 
because we have a new jilant since Juh 

Pi aidant — I think what Mi Ginwala would like to liaie is, as fai as ^oll 
can give it, a compaiison of 'soni last figuie foi June with the figine jou think 
you will get downi to, showing that owing to impi ovenient in coal consumption 
theie will be a leduction of so much, and foi some othei leasoii it would be 
so much Would that be possible at all? 

Sii IT^ Gaiey — will do oui best to give it Ibeie aie seieral impioved 
devices actually foi 1 eduction in laboui, getting back waste and making '1 
into papei, and that soit of thing which aie giaduallv coming into force 
Mr Giniiala — Y’ou will give us those foi 1923-24 on that basis Then ^ou 
can give your figures foi June 1924 on the same basis, and this leiised foim 
as to what economies aou still anticipate and then a 011 can explain 111 a 
short note at the bottom that this is due to so and so 

Sn TT'^ Gaiey — May I ask 3011 what is the impoitaiice of 0111 gumg this 
detail ? 

Ml Ginwala — ^To enable us to deteiniine what measiiie of piotection will 
be necessaiy, if it is gi anted 

Sir TT’ Gaiey — ^Y*ou aie trying to get a figure on glass as against one if 
we made paper fioiii pin chased pulp onlj ? 

PieiHilent — ^If that is the best you can give, let us have it on that basis 
But I think Ml Ginwala would like to know how’ the figuies will be affected 
by the savings jou aie going to make 
Sir TT^ Gaiey — ^Yes, I undeistand 

Ml Ginwala . — On that grass basis what jou have got as actuals and what 
you would get if economy is effected 

How do you allocate these va^’ous chaiges to youi chemicals® Is it a 
rough and leadj' method of doing the thing 01 haie jou got a system® 

Sir TF Gaiey — These aie actual chaiges We get eien thing sepaiate 
Ml Ginwala — ^Y’^ou have not got a sepaiate plant, foi instance, for powei 
and fuel Have jou got a sepaiate plant altogethei foi powei and fuel® 

Sir TI Gaiey — ^No 

Ml Ginwala ^f-How do j'ou charge that? 

Sir TT’^ Gaiey — We'keep sepaiate lecoids This is all fixed up with th.? 
units used 111 the vaiious depaitments as compaied with the total expense 
in the depaitment and the total powei geneiated in the depaitment 

Ml Ginn ala — How do ion get this figuie foi powei and fuel foi the re- 
coveiy of soda® 
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Sn TF Caicy — 'We had got sepaiate steam hoileis foi that depaitment. 
We divided the total expense on steam boileis in that depaitnient and debited 
half the cost to this depaitment and half to the Recoveiy depaitinent 

Jl/j Ginnala — At vliat late would 5011 chaige the pulp, foi instance, for 
this depaitment® 

>S'n IF Caiey — 10 cuts of coal 7 il»s handling chaiges 

j\[i Gwuala — At i\hat late vill you chaige foi the caustic soda that you 
use in youi unbleached pulp ? 

Sn TF Caiey — Actual cost of pioduction 

J/i Ginivala — Is that uhat is given in this statement^ 

Sn TF Caiey — ^Yes 

Ml Ginnala — Do jou give ciedit foi the lecoieiies in these foinis 01 in 
the othei foi ms 

Sn TT^ Caiey — 'We don’t show it heie We do not chaige the lecoveiy/ 
plant foi anything that conies back fiom the digestoi 

Pie’iident — Only the nett cost is shown oiigiiiallj instead of shouing the 
gloss cost uitli the lecoieiy latei on 

Ml Ginnala — I see Hou much do you lecovei ® 

Ml IVooil — 40 pel cent 

Ml Ginnala — Don’t you think that %ou ought to lecoiei 11101 e® 

Ml Maori — At piesent ue aie tiviiig a new sjstem, 01 lathei ue aie 1111 - 
pioving oui chemical consumption We have, as a mattei of fact, lecoveied 
75 to 80 pel cent and, as Sii Willoughbv Oaiey has pist stated, we aie at 
piesent woiking on an impioved and nioie modem system iiliich 1 educes the 
actual consumption of caustic 

Ml Ginuala — ^Without lecoveiy® 

3Ii TT oocl . — Yes It gives less letuiu in the lecoverj^ plant 
3Ii Ginuala — Does not it mean that in that case the lecovery plant is 
11101 e exiiensive to use® 

Ml TT’ood — You cannot take it auaj even if j^ou get a nioie modem 
piocess 

Ml Ginuala — Supposing voiii iiiocess succeeds entiiely, then you can do 
away iiith the plant eiitiiely® 

Ml TFood — We could do uitli a sraallei plant 

M? Ginnala — ^Tt may be that you do not uant to lecovei, 01 theie is 
something in the use of the lecoveiy plant that enables to save a good 
deal 

Sn TF Caiey — We have got an efficient lecoveiy plant We aie getting 
into a more modem piocess 

Ml Ginuala — ^Ydiat aie these figuies you have given in the last foini— 
total cost of bleach and so on? 

Sn TF Caiey — That is 0111 chemical plant 
3/1 Gnncala — They do not give the ccSt 

Sn TT^ Caiey — Cost of bleach was Es 130 in 1922-23 and Es 160 111 
1923-24 

Piesulent — What aie the details, cost of caustic 01 cost of bleach or 
foi both? 

Sn TF Cai ey — Cost of both caustic and bleach , 

Mi Gniualn — ^Youi cost foi 1923-24 was Es 116 for bleach and Es 123 
foi caustic What uas the iiiice of the imiiorted niateiial? 

Sn TF Caiey — In the fiist 'place ue do not inipoit anv, but taking it fiom 
the Tiade Eeiiew we find that the cost of bleach is Es 182-8 as against 
Es 116 and caustic soda Es 230 a ton 
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X — MaNTJFACTTJBEE’s PEOriTS 

M). Kale — ^You ha\e been calculating a return of Rs 130 lakhs I n anted 
to ask you wlicthei it was a fan nay of doing it Afrei all, if you ivaiit to 
paj the shaieholders in any industry, the fan nay of doing it nould he to 
allow for depieciation, inteiest upon youi noiking capital, inteieSt upon 
debentures and a leasonable rate of piofit on capital ? 

Su IF Caiey — ^Yes 

Ml Kale — do not understand uhy you should calculate your letuin on 
the whole block value, that is, Rs 153 lakhs 

Su TF Gaiey — We take 8 pei cent on Rs 130 lakhs 

M'i Kale — I don’t understand why you should take this block value lather 
than capital Have the shaieholdeis a right to expect anything after you 
have piovided foi everything That is my point 

Su TF Caiey — What w^e have taken is a fan ovei-all late of inteiest 
Interest has to be paid on the woiking capital W’^e say fuithei dowm “ Al- 
though a gi eater yield is naturally expected on ordinal y shares, debentures, 
local and prefeience capital should lequiie a lesser figuie” and the diffeiencc 
there will make up on the comparatively small amount of oidinaiy shares 
That IS the line of argument ive have taken 

Mi Kale — ^Your debentuies amount to Rs 30 lakhs? 

Sir TF Oai ey — ^Yes 

Mr Kale — ^And the oidinary and pieference shaies amount to about 
Rs 26 lakhs? 

Sir TF. Caiey — ^Yes 

Piesident — ^Your general principle is that the capital can be raised at 
about 8 pel cent ? 

Su TT^ Caiey — ^That is really the soit of line w'e took We aie taking 
only Rs 130 lakhs, whereas the capital now employed in the business is 
Rs 153 lakhs 

Ml Kale — ^You are including in that figure not only the debentures and 
the shaie capital but also something else? 

Sir TT^ Caiey — ^We are including our losses which we have written off 

Ml Kale. — ^Aie you entitled to do that? 

Su TF Caiey — We have cut that off 

Piesident — ^What do you mean by the full capital employed in the busi- 
ness? Is that block value plus the woiking capital? 

Su TF Caiey — ^We have taken our block value and the stocks that w'e 
aie obliged to carry in advance 

Piesident — Does this Rs 1,53,28,000 include the working capital? 

Su TF. Cai ey — ^Yes 

Piesident — ^In wdiich case you must cut out Rs 70 lakhs The balance is 
nothing like the leplacement lalue of 5'our block What is the grand total 
of your balance sheet? 

Sir TT^ Caiey. — ^It is Rs 1,53 lakhs But we have deducted oui losses 

Ml Kale — ^I don’t know how yoil arrived at this figure 

Sir TF Caiey — ^We have only suggested Rs 130 lakhs as a re-capitalisa- 
tion of the Company 

Ml Kale — ^In that case you are not suggesting a iiaiticulai late on the 
basis of your actual figures? 

Sii TF Caiey — ^No We are only suggesting it as a re-capitalisation in- 
cluding the piesent capital 

Ml. Kale — ^I thought that you were dealing with actual figures 

Su TF Caiey — No 

T7 
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il/i Kale —Suppose your actual figures weie taken and youi debentures, 
oidinary and pieference shares and also the woiking capital were taken at 8 
or 10 per cent , on that basis the return would be lowei than what you have 
taken P 

Sir IF Gaiey — We have got to piovide the voiking capital 
Ml Kale — Still the total will not be so much? 

Sii TF Gaiey — That is vliy ve have taken it at lls 130 lakhs 

( 

XI — Claim ron, Pbo'tection 

Ml Kale. — ^You have diavn a comparison betiieen the pa^iei industiy 
and the steel industry But you have not taken into account the fact that 
in steel India has a special advantage of having an non oie which is of 
superioi qualitv to what you have in any othei country That kind of ad- 
vantage you don’t enjoy in India in the papei industry Theie is no analogy 
between the jiapei and steel industiies so fai as rav mateiials aie concerned 
Sii IT Gaiey — The vast quantities of giass that ve have aie of veiy good 
quality and superioi to uood fibres 

Ml Kale — ^Aie they of ‘Jupeiioi qualit-s to vhat they have in othei 
counti les ? 

Sti TT Gaiey — ^As far as sahai glass is concerned, in quality it is veiy 
neail 5 ' equal in our view to othei grasses like Esparto Of couise there is 
bamboo, but it has still to be proved The assumption is that it is of very 
good quality I mean that law materials exist in the country 

Ml Kale — Quite tiue But I uant to diaw youi attention to the fact 
that India has no special advantage ovei other counti les 

8ii TF Garey — The advantage is in the fact that raw mateiials are in the 
country All the raw materials necessary foi the papei manufactuie eithei 
exist or can be made in the country 

Ml Kale — ^That is quite tiue But the supeiiority in that connection is 
not so gieat as to allow you to have higher costs in othei items oi othei 
elements That is my point 
Sir TF Gaiey, — ^That is so 

BIi Kale — ^As legaids bamboo, it ma-s be so, but ve do not knov 
Sii TF Gai ey — ^At least we hope so 

Ml Gimvala — Supposing the Boaid comes to the conclusion that the 
future of the industiy lies in the development of the bamboo pulp and 
bamboo jiaper, it must then suiely woik out figures on the bamboo basis 
What have you got to say to that from that point of view? Supposing ve 
recommend protection and we find that the bamboo proposition is better, 
then we must find what the cost of production is on that basis If w'e base 
our recommendations on that, and the cost is leiy much lover, vhat have 
you got to say to that? Tt is a point wdiich may aiise Of couise we have 
not gone into the thing fully yet Nor have we foimed any’ opinion on that 

Sii TF Gaiey — I take it, at any late, that time would be given to the 
grass mills to change over 

Ml Ginuala — ^Yoii accept that as a principle of oui recommendations, 
apait from peisonal consideiations, do you not? You would not expect us 
to make separate recommendations for glass papei ? 

Sir TF Carey — I suppose not 

Ml Ginwala — ^In that case, you say you ought to have some time How 
long would it take to replace your plant so that you can change over to 
bamboo ? 

Sii TT'" Gaiey — A couple of yeais 

Ml Ginuala — That is not a very long time 
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^ Witness No. 5. 

india Paper Pulp Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

A — ^WlUTTEN 

Statement 1 — Otiginal Representation of the India Paper Pulp Co , Ltd , 
dated 11th Januaiy, 192U, to the Tariff Board 

We have the honoui to enquiie when we may have an opportunity of appear- 
^ ing before your Board to present our vievs on the subject ot a Protective Tariff 
X)n paper and paper pulp imported into India 

We take this opportunity briefly to set forth the reasons upon vhich ve 
base those vieus Paper was originally made from rags and, uhen the supplj 
^)f these became too small, wood and esparto grass were introduced successfully 
as materials for pulp making It has long been realised that bamboo gives a 
flbre at least equal to that of the best wood or grass but, until we commenced 
manufacture, it had never been successfully used on a commercial scale anywhere 
m the world After spending very large amounts on experimental voik for 
over three years and surmounting great mitral difficulties we have now’^ been 
for 18 months manufacturing from our owm bamboo pulp the highest grade of 
paper ever made in India and which compares favourably with English made 
papers Both pulp and paper are made in a mill owned by an Indian Company 
from materials grown in India and by Indian labour 

During and since the war the output of European paper mills was developed 
very greatly to meet abnormal needs In the last year or two the consumption 
abroad has fallen to normal or even below, wuth the Result that a great surplus 
output IS hanging over the paper market and many mills in Europe are dump- 
ing then surplus, at below cost, in India and other Eastern markets They 
are able to do this because it is essential for their costs that full production 
be maintained even if part of same is sold at, or below cost 

In addition to the handicap of this dumping policy on the part of European 
manufacturers, we have to pay a high royalty rate to Government for our 
bamboo, and wdiile in the past Government have promised to encourage the 
Bamboo pulp industry by practical assistance, this policy appears to have 
lapsed "^hthout such assistance, w'e, who are pioneers m a new Indian Indus- 
-try, are unable to compete vith the old established European paper mills 

Bamboo pulp and paper manufacture is an infant industry and has never 
had the benefit of good times to put it on its feet and therefore has a much 
stronger claim on Government for help than certain other industries which veie 
in a position to accumulate large reserves during the ‘ boom ’ years 

The duty which is now levied on imported paper does not in reality favour 
dhe Indian paper manufacturer This is more than offset by the duty vliicli 
the manufacturer has to pay on imported machinery and chemicals vliich 
are not at present obtainable m India and by the heavier capital expenditure 
incurred as compared with a mill m England Further, imported pulp does 
not pay any duty at all, although it is really the manufactured article We 
wash to emphasize the fact that paper pulp is not a lav material Its manu- 
facture is a long and expensive process, whereas the con\eision of pulp into 
paper is comparatively simple 

If the Bamboo pulp and paper industry is enabled to expand, this will, as 
a natural consequence, result in the opening up of areas which are at present 
■unproductive and to the development of allied chemical industries which wall 
assuredly grow^ as the demand for their products increases 

If some encouragement of a practical nature is not received, we consider it 
<extiemely doubtful whether pulp and paper making in India from Indian bamboo 

TJ 2 
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can be earned on at all In the repoit piesented in 1919 by the Special 
Committee appointed tlirougli the Secietary of State foi India, it was recom- 
mended that the niamifaetuie of paper pulp should leceive every encouragement 
fiom the Government of India and that steps should be taken to render India 
independent of foreign supplies of pulp and paper 

The only Indian souiee of fine papeis is Bamboo pulp Any fine papeis, 
other than ouis, manufactuied in India aie made fiom imported pulp as it is 
not possible to make them fiom Indian glass pulp 

We therefore feel most strongly that we have a moral claim to protection 
in this mdust’y and that a substantial duty should be imposed say of 30 per 
cent on pulp and papei imported into India 

We shall be glad to have the opportunity of presenting oui vievs in this 
connection more fully to joui Boaid when opportunity is afforded us 
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State7nent 11 — Copy of Bcpiescntahon of the liuha Vapei Pulp Company, 
Limited, dated 237 d Januaiy, l')24, to the Covet iwient of India, Vepart- 
7nent of Conwietoe 

We have applied to the Taiiff Boaid foi a lieaiuig on the subject of protec- 
tion of the papei and pulp industij in India and have been mfoimed by them 
that this question has not at present been letened by the Government of India 
to the Tariff Boaid foi enquiry and that ve should foiwaid oui application 
to the Commerce Depaitment, which we are, therefore doing 

Our object in making this application is to uige that protection should be 
afforded' to the papei and paper pulp industry in India and we take this 
opportunity biiefly to set forth oui leasons foi doing so 

Paper was originally made from lags and, when the supply of these became 
too small, wood and espaito glass w’eie introduced successfully as materials 
for pulp making It has long been leahsed that bamboo gives a fibre at least 
equal to that of the best wood oi grass but, until we commenced manufacture, 
it had never been successfully used on a commercial scale anywhere in the 
world After spending veiy large amounts on expeiimental work for over three 
yeais and surmounting great mitral difficulties we have now been foi 18 
months manufactuiing from oui own bamboo pulp the highest grade of paper 
ever made in India and which compares favourably with English made papers 
Both pulp and jraper are made in a mill owned by an Indian Company from 
materials grown in India and b3^ Indian labour 

' Duiing and since the war the output of European paper mills w'as developed 
very greatly to meet abnormal needs In the last 3 ear or two the consumption 
abroad has fallen to normal of even below, with the result that a great suiplus 
output IS hanging over the papei market and many mills in Europe aie dumping 
then suiplus, at below cost, in India and other Eastern markets The3 aie 
able to do this because it is essential for their costs that full production be 
maintained even if part of same is sold at, 01 below cost 

In addition to the handicap of this dumping policy on the part of European 
manufacturers, we have to pay a high ro3'alty rate to Government for oui 
bamboo, and while in the past Government have promised to encourage the 
bamboo pulp industry by practical assistance, this policy appears to have lapsed 
Without such assistance, we, who aie pioneers in a new Indian industiy, are 
unable to compete with the old established European paper mills 

Bambob pulp and paper manufacture is an infant industi3 and has never 
had the benefit of good times to put it on its feet and therefore has a much 
•stronger claim on Government foi help than certain other industries w'hich 
■weie in a position to accumulate laige reserves during the “ boom ” 3eais 
The duty which is now’’ le\ied on imported paper does not in reality favour 
the Indian paper manufactuiei This is moie than offset by the duty which 
•the manufacturer has to pa3’ on imported machinery and chemicals which are 
not at present obtainable m India and b3’ the heavier capital expenditure incur- 
red as compared wuth a mill in England Further, imported pulp does not pay 
^iny duty at ^ill, although it is ieall3' the manufactured article We wish to 
emphasise the fact that paper pulp is not a raw material Its manufacture is 
a Ibng and expensive process, whereas the conveision of pulp into paper is 
comparatively simple 

If the bamboo pulp and paper industry is enabled to expand, this will as 
■a natuial consequence result m the openmg up of areas wdiich are at present 
unproductive and to the development of allied chemical mdustiies. which will 
assuredly grow’ as the demand for then products mcieases 

If some encouragement of a practical natuie is not leceived, we consider 
it extremely doubtful w’hethei pulp and paper -making in India from Indian 
bamboo can be earned on at all In the report presented in 1019 by the Special 
Committee appointed through the Secretary of State foi India, it was recom- 
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mended that the manufa'ctuie of papei pulp should receive eveiy encourage- 
ment fiom the Government of India and that steps should be taken to render 
India independent of foreign supplies of pulp and paper 

The only Indian source of fine pajieis is Bamboo pulp Any fine papers, 
othei than ours manufactured in India aie made from impoited pulp as it is 
not possible to make them from Indian giass pulp 

We theiefoie feel most stiongly that ne have a moral claim to protection 
in this industry and that a substantial duty should be imposed say of 30 
per cent on pulp and paper imported into India 

We shall be glad to have the opportunity of presenting oui views in this 
connection more fullj- to the Tariff Board when opportunity is afforded us 
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Siatement HI — Ecphes to questionnaire submitted by the India Paper Pulp 
Company, Limited, dated 23rd June 192^ 

We now send you under registered cover one copy of our reply to the 
Board’s questionnaire The remaining five copies required by the Board are 
being sent by ordinal y post and we trust same will reach you by the 25th 
instant, which, we understand, is the date w^hen replies are required 


EEPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIKE 
I Iktroducxoiiy 

1 The India Paper Pulp Co , Ld , was registered and mcorpoiated as a 
Private Company on the 4th April 1918 

2 Being a Private Company, w^e are not at liberty to disclose details of the 
holdings We may state, how'gver, that the capital is entirely Eupee and that 
the intention has always been to make the Company a public one invitmg 
participation from Indian shareholders and Diiectors, this having been the 
policy of the IManaging Agents Firm for half a century It has not been 
possible, how’^evei, to cany out this policy to its full extent owing to difficulties 
encountered in bunging the Companj to its present stage of production whereby 
the Company spent much more than its onginal capital and extra money has 
been lent by the Share-holders and Managing Agents 

There are no Directors, same not being obligatory for a Private Company 

Two Indians are connected with the superior management, and it is hoped 
to increase this proportion as the Company and technical skill of Indian 
employees develops _ . 

3 We manufacture both pulp and paper, but at present the pulp manu- 
factured IS entirely for our own paper making requirements 

4 We commenced manufacture commercially m April 1922 

5 (a) Capacity for Pulp is 200 tons per month 
(b) Capacity for Paper is 240 tons per month 

6 Actual output of paper — 

Year ending March 1923 . 1,793 tons 

Year ending March 1924 2,435 tons 

7 Mill is situated on the bank of the Eiver Hooghjy, at Hazinagar near 
Naihati, Eastern Bengal Eailway, 30 miles fiom Calcutta 

(a) As to raw material area — ^Eeasonably situated, but not ideally 

(5) As to coalfieds — ^Eeasonably adjacent 

(o) As to markets — ^Well situated, especially for coastal distribution and for 
possible export 

(d) As to labour — ^^Vell situated 

Other considerations — ^Plentiful supply of fresh water, close proximity to 
large engineering works where emergency repairs can be rapidly executed 

As to the most important factor m selecting the site, we consider it difficult, 
if not impossible, to give any one of the above considerations absolute preference 
Certain conditions must be satisfied before a null can be established, and the 
advantages and disadvantages must be collectively considered when choosmg 
a site The question of supervision has also to be taken into consideration 

8 We manufacture White Printings and Writings, Blotting, Unbleached 
and Toned Printings (Superior Badami), Antique Laids and Antique Wovos, 
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Azure Laid and Coloured Printings We have also produced lower grades such 
as Badami and Blown to meet market demands (See reply No 10). 

Takmg the past six months, the percgntage of the total output is as 
follows — 


Per cent 

White Printings 3814 

Writings . . 24 64 

Blottmg . . , . 1 92 

Unbleached, etc . 7 72 

Antiques 6 37 

Azure Laid . . 28 

Coloureds 47 

Badami, etc 2146 


100 00 


On account of experimental manufacture, previous records would not he of 
value and m oui opmion, future records will show increased percentage m all 
superior qualities to the exclusion of Badami and Brown 

9 A broad classification might be taken as under — 

Wrappings, newsprint, printings, uhite and coloured wood free includmg 
the various book papers, -writings engine sized, writings tub sized, 
ledger papei, speciality papers 

The kinds of paper we normally manufacture would be classified as good 
Our paper successfully competes with and is fully equal to English papers of 
the same grade 

Indian law materials and Indian demand create most favourable conditions 
for the manufacture of white printings and coloureds, book papers, engme 
sized and ledger papers Blottmg paper of a good grade can be made from 
bamboo Our mill is able to manufacture better class papers than other 
Indian mills from indigenous raw materials It suits us to speciahze in the 
highest grade papers 

10 We manufacture a much larger vanety of papers than a manufacturer 
m a Western countiy w ould do 

The Indian bazar dealer’s business is such that it is necessary for him to 
^cariy a good range of -papers and he makes up his ordeis so as to include a 
’proportion of each Ime which mills must be piepared to supply Eor this 
reason, , it is necessaiy for the Indian mill -to be frequently cbangmg the type 
of paper manufactuied and consequently spoihng its production in order to 
supply bazar dealers’ demands 

Tbe Indian manufactuiei is eertamly at a disadvantage m this i aspect He 
has anothei seveie handicap to face on account of the very large piopoition of 
hght weight papers demanded in this coimtry The lowest weight of eieam 
laid foolscap which an English mill wiU manufacture is 8 lbs That is to say, 
a leam of 480 sheets weighs 8 lbs In India, we have to manufactuie a large 
proportion of 6 lbs foolscap, j e , 25 per cent lighter than an Enghsh mill 
but the lightei weight does not command a highei price per lb 

11 Tbe Sulphite Process 

Oui Pulp IS manufactuied by a patented piocess which is a modification ot 
the ordinary suIpBite process as used in the manufacture of sulphite wood 
pulp In the ordinary sulphite piocess, the wood is cooked with Calcium Bi- 
Sulphite We use Magnesium Bi-Sulphite and there aie various modifications 
is the cooking process 
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II Ej%(w Materials 
A Primary 

12 The pumary raw material used is Bamboo 

13 Annual requirement — 

(o) about 5,000 tons Output as per reply No 6 

(6) according to output equivalent to full capacity of pulp plant 5,000 
tons Paper plant 6,250 tons 

The plant is of course capable of much extension and its final capacity 
depends very largely on the recommendations of the present Tariff Commission 
and then subsequent adoption 

14 Approximately 2^ tons bamboo are required for one ton of unbleached 
pulp 

15 About one ton unbleached pulp is required for one ton of furnished paper, 
but it varies slightly m different classes of paper 

16 The present bamboo forests in India and Burma are probably sufficient 
to supply the whole world’s demand for pulp As these forests can be worked 
on a three years rotation, the supply is practically inexhaustible In this 
connection, we quote Mr Wm Eait, F C S , Cellulose Expert to the Govern- 
ment of India A paper prepared by this gentleman was read to the Eoyal 
Society of Arts in 1921 and reported in the World’s Paper Trade Eeview of 
May 13th 1921 The following is an extract — 

“ It IS, I think, a modest estimate to say that from bamboo taking onh 
that which is available under possible manufacturmg conditions, 
Burma, Bengal and South-West India, could produce Ten MiUion 
tons of pulp per annum, and Assam, from Savannah grasses 
Three Million India could therefore produce pulp for the whole 
world ” 

We would also refer the Board to Mr E S Pearson’s (Forest Economist) 
article on “ The Utilization of Bamboo for the manufacture of Paper Pulp,” 
which describes several bamboo areas 

In addition to present forests, we do not see any reason why great tracts 
of more or less waste land could not be utilized for the cultivation of bamboo, 
with the idea of obtammg supplies from localities nearer the Hill or from 
places where transport by river in rafts would be more economical 

17 Our mam supplies are drawn from our Bamboo Eeserve in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts 

The tiansport distance from our Eeserve to the Mill is 470 miles 

18 The bamboos aie out on contiact, floated down in lafts to the Company's 
crushing and baling plant at Jaitpura which is about 14 miles upstream oi 
Chittagong on the Kariiafuh Eivei Aftei crushing and bahng, the bales aie 
boated to the Chittagong Jetties, whence they follow the usual combined loute 
to the Mill at NaiHati 

The distance coveied by rafting is 119 miles 

By boating and steamer 134 mile'. 

By rail 217 miles 

* 470 miles 


s 

19 Parhculais of Eoyaltj will be found in the copy lease mentioned m 
reply No 21 

20 The a\erage cost per ton delivered at the Mill may be taken as Es 50, 
which we hope will be much reduced on a large scale of extinction following 
expansion of the present plant The cost of reserve Bamboo varies according 
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to the quantity extracted Avhicli may incroase or reduce overhead charges 
Moieover, the development of the reaeive m order to work up to the quantity 
required, necessitates abnormal expendituie which uould not give a fair idea 
foi criticism or comparison Although theie is plenty of bamboo available, 
the oiganization of collection on a laige industrial scale can only be done at 
gieat cost to the pioneers 

"We 1 egret being unable to give detailed figuies even if in confidence Even 
though the infoimation veie not disclosed, it might possibly leak out and be of 
value not only to oui competitors m this countiy, but also to those abroad. 

"We hope the fact that thia Company having borne the heavy cost of 
* exiierimental manufactuie to piove the success of bamboo paper and hence 
to prove the advantage to the country mentioned m reply 29, will not be lost 
sight of by the Board 

21 A copy of our lease is enclosed We consider that the terms are reason- 
able from the Government’s point of view, but having consideration for the 
fact that the industry is an entirely new^ one, we think the terms could have 
been made on the basis of no Royalty for the first 7 years 

We know of two cases in Burma w'here the Government granted leases in 
the same year as our own, %tz , 1920, the iieriod being the same No royalty 
IS payable on either of these concessions foi the first 7 years and afterwards 
royalty is based on Re 1 per ton on air dry unbleached pulp Taking into 
consideration our reply No 14, it will be seen that the cases cited have much 
more favourable concessions than ouis, and consideiing the possibilities of the 
industry and the risks taken by us as pioneers, we consider the terms given 
us might have been as favourable 

22 We expect the quality of the law material to remain constant as we 
have found it in the past 

23 We expect the quantity of raw' material to increase as our reserve 
organization develops Our leply No 16 also bears on this question 

24 In view of reply Nos 20 and 23, an answer is not required to this 
question 

25 Our supply of raw material is assured, practically in perpetuity The 
Reserve area alone is approximately 470 sq miles, and is dense with bamboo 
In addition, we are also experimenting other sources of supply against the 
event of very large expansion taking place in our consumption 

26 & 27 We do not consume Sabai Grass 

28 We consider bamboo one of the world’s finest papei making materials, 
and fully equal to the best w'ood pulp 

29 In view of our previous replies, we do not thmk there is any doubt 
whatever that this country possesses a large advantage due to the existenfe 
of its bamboo forests as compared with other countries 

30 Camparison of bamboo with Sabai — 

(a) We believe the quantity of available Sabai Glass is limited and that 

its growth IS restricted to certain locahties. Bamboo is almost 
, unlimited m quantity 

(b) We are not in a position to speak as to continuity of supply of 

grass Continuity of supply of bamboo, we believe, is quite assuied 

(c) We believe bamboo is more accessible than giass, and that it could 

be cultivated m close pioximity t,o klill 

(d) We believe bamboo is cheaper than grass now, and W'e hope the 

cost of bamboo will be considerably reduced in the future, with 
increased extraction 

We- believe the yield of paper from sabai giass i^- m the Mcinity of 
33 pel cent while the yield from bamboo is 40 per cent 

Bamboo pulp as manufactured bj' us is infinitely superior in quality 
to sabai grass 
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With regard to the last paragraph, we do not feel that our experiment has- 
gone fai enough to make a comprehensive answer We can safely state that 
pulp can be manufactured from piaetically any class of bamboo 

31 We have no leal knowledge, but believe there are a few grasses other 
than sabai suitable for pulp manufacture, but we understand that the quantities 
available aie unimportant 

32 We do not use lags, but the supply in India is limited and very poor 
in quality To extend tbf' supply would require an elaborate collectmg oiga- 
nization, which would piobably laise the cost above an economic level 

33 See reply Ko 21 

34 (a) No 

(6) A small quantity of imported plup is necessary for the present We 
do not use imported pulp foi making special papers It is solely to obtain 
maximum output Most of oui supplies have been mipoited fiom Noiwaj and 
puces have always been GIF Calcutta During "the past 18 months the 
price has fallen fiom £18-10-0 to £14-10-0, Landing charges are Es 2-8-0 per 
ton, and transport to Mill Es 2-8-0 per ton 

35 While we have a concession rate for the importation of bamboo from 
the Eeserve from the Eailway and Steamer Companies, this item is a- very 
heavy charge on the cost of our primary raw material The concession rate 
first quoted us m 1919 was Ee 7 per ton, whilst to-day it has risen to Es 8-7-0 


B Auxiliary 

36 IThe chief auxiliary raw materials used by us and our annual require- 
ments are as follow's — 

Sulphur 

Magnesia 

Bleaching Poudei 250 tons — about (vanes according to quality of paper 
manufactured) 

'Eosin, 65 tons 
Alum, 150 tons 
China Clay, 270 — 300 tons 

Dyes, 14 cwt 2 qrs 4 lbs Value Es 6,572-14-6 

Wires, 12 per annum 

1st Press Felts, 14 per annum 

Jackets Couch, 8 per annum 

Dryer Felts, 1 set. 

Stores — value Es 1,10,000 — ^Principal Items — ^Belting Es 9,500, 

Oil Es 7,000 

37 (o) This does not apply 

(b) This can only be given confidentially 

38 («) lurihani Baw Matci Kih imj>oited fiom ahtoad Bleaching Powdei, 
China Cia\, Djes, Wnes, 1st Pi ess Felts, Couch Jackets, Drjer Felts, Stores 
value Es 17,000 including Belting Es 6,232 

Purchased m India ihoiigh not manufact ircd here Sulphur, Mill Stores 
value Es 14,000 including Oil and Grease Es 0 984, Belting Es 3,312, Cotton 
Eope Es 3,775 

(b) Manufaciured and Purchased in India — Magnesia, Eosin Alum Storea 
value Es 78,955 '‘j 

(e) Manufactured hy us from oilict materials — The onlj chemical which 
comes under tins head is Magne'^ium bi-sulplnte, the cooking liquor This is 
manufactured from Sulphur and Ifagne'^ia The manufacture of this chemical 
IS an iiiteg.al pait of the process of our pulp manufacture and cannot be faiily 
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taken sis a separate manufacture In any case, theie are no data from winch 
a comparison could be made 

In the case of A, the country of origin is England with the exception of 
Dyes which are imported from Germany 

The port of importation is Calcutta in every case 
Other particulars required are as follows — 


A 


— 

Price in 
Sterling per 
ton 

Irclght and 
Insiirancc 

Landing 
Charge'? and 
Ili\er Dues 

Transport 
Charge’? to 
■Mill 

3 

Custom Dut\ 


£ 

5 

a 

Its 

A 

r 

1 

11“! 

A 

P 

Its A 

P 

Bs 

A P 

Bleaching Powder 

" 10 

1 

3 

45 

9 

1 1 

1 

2 

0 

3 13 

0 

37 

8 0 

China Cl i> 

3 

12 

3 

20 

1 

i 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 7 

10 

12 

12 0 

Dye — Bhodaminc 

451 

0 

1 

05 

9 

11 

23 

0 

5 



707 16 11 

D%c — Blue 

030 

8 

1 

05 

9 11 

21 

0 

5 



797 15 11 

■Wire 

40 

3 

10 

21 

0 

0 

0 

15 

9 

0 8 

0 

10 10 0 

Felt 

14 

2 

2 

8 12 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 1 

4 

5 

8 4 

Jacket 

7 10 

5 

o 

0 

8 

0 

3 

1 

0 1 

0 

3 

0 0 

Jirycr Fell — 














|'70xl02ca 

75 

14 

C 

28 

0 

0 

1 

12 

3 

0 11 

0 

29 

3 0 

Cotton-f 05x102 oa 

70 

11 

3 

29 

11 

1 

1 

I 

« 

0 

0 13 

0 

27 

4 0 

(,58x102 two 

123 

4 

7 

43 11 

8 

4 

2 

0 

1 1 

0 

48 

3 0 

r41xl02ca 

54 

13 

3 

20 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 8 

c 

20 

5 1 

■Woollen-? 














(,20X102 oa 

34 10 

2 

13 

1 

9 

0 

10 

C 

0 5 

0 

12 14 11 


B 


— 

■Manufactured ba 

Market Price 

Transport 
Charges to 
Mill 



Ts A r 

Bs A P 

Sulphur 

Sicilean 

117 0 0 

2 7 2 

Magnesia 

Magnesite Samdlcate, Ld , 
Salem, Madras Prc-,idcnpa 

92 8 0 

22 5 1 

Bosin 

The Indian Tnri'cntinc and 
Boiin Co , Cawnporc 

241 2 0 

3'. 7 0 

Alum 

D Waldic and Co IConnagar 

,120 8 0 

CO 

o 


39 Bleaching Powdei will certainly be manufactured by our Mill for our 
own use as soon as the papei making plant is sufficiently large to carry the 
expense of a bleaching plant The electrolytic process would be used with 
salt as the base from which the bleach would be manufactured 

There are China Clay manufacturers m India, but m spite of repeated and 
extensive trials, then pioducts have been found quite unsuitable for paper 
manufacture 

Dyes — ^The manufacture of these is a highly specialised industry which 
we do not think is likely to be established in India 

Wires — ^If the demand for wires becomes sufficiently large in India, we 
see no reason why this mdustiy should not be established here 
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Felts and Jackets — Here again we see no reason wliy tins brancli of industry 
>?hould not be established in India It is simply a question of having a sufS.- 
eiently large demand to justify the installation of the special plant required 
Sulphur — ^This is not likely to be produced m India as was shown in the 
evidence placed before the Board in their lecently completed inquiry 

Dryer Felts — ^We do not think it likely that these will be made in India 
in the near future The consumption is small and the manufactuie is a 
specialised one in the hands of a very few people who have operated m this 
class of mateiial for many years However, should the industry grow suffi- 
ciently, v e do not doubt that this also would follow and be established in this 
'•ountry, in the course of time 

Belting — This is aheady being produced and u e see no reason why belting 
should not be manufactured in this country to suit oui requirements 


III Labotir 
A Field Labour 

40 As the work is done through contractors, it is difficult to say the exact 
number of labourers employed in extracting and collecting raw material, but 
we should say it is at present between 600 to 1,000 

For reasons already explained in leply Ho 20, we are unable to give details 
of wages We may state, however, that in our oivn Reserve we spend approxi- 
mately II lakhs Rupees per Session on labour and that in the comparatively 
short time we have been operating the Reserve, the cutters prices have increased 
about 60 per cent 

41 We have had the usual laboui difficulties in accustoming semi-civihzed 
labour to a neu industry Ultimately, we hope to enjoy specially favourable 
conditions as regards labour, as we provide work for the local population who 
live largely by jhuniing, at times of the year when they have no agricultural 
duties to attend to 

42 The labour is indigenous Although we have not obtained all our 
requirement from the Reserve, we do not attribute this to shortage of labour 
Our last two seasons have shown a decided improvement in outturn which we 
have every reason to believe will continue We believe the labour is available 
in sufficient quantities and that it is only a matter of time to accustom same 
to our requiiements 

43 No special tiainmg is required 

B Mill Labour 

44 Our process being a new one, expert supervision is requiied, but efforts 
aie being made and have to jsome extent been successful, to replace imported 
supervision by home trained 

45 AYe have only four non-Indians in the Mill Manager, Engineer and two 
Machinemen We also have an Anglo-Indian assistant engineer 

Tlie same staff would probably run a mill of double the capacity At the 
outside one extra man would be required 

46 The Mill was started with the -absolute minimum of European labour 
and eveiything possible has been done to keep to this If the plant is increased, 
we hope to be able to lun with the present staff of Europeans All other labour 
IS local 

It is anticipated that while the Indian workmen vill become more expert,, 
yet some Euiopean supervision will be required for a number of years 

Indian Workmen are given every facility to acquire training in skilled worlr 
We have always a number of learners on the paper making machine, beaters 
and finishing house, and in fact, in every department of the Mill where skilled* 
labour is required 
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47 European labour obtains roughly about 50 per cent above the a^verage 
xate of IV ages which would be drawn m England by this class of workman, 
but in this connection, it must be remembered that only picked men are 
sent out here 

48 The total number of Indian woikmen employed vanes a little with the 
reason, but aveiage about 450 

Wages in the vaiious classes are as under — 

Head Mechanic, its 190 a month 
Head Shift mistries, Es 70 a month 
Assistant Shift mistries, Ks 60 a month 

Fitteis from Es 1-4-0 to Es 1-0-0 per day depending on qualifications 
Turners and Planeis, Es 1-6-0 to Es 1-10-0 per day depending on 
qualifications 

Moulder, Es 60 a month 

Head Caipentoi, Es 70 a month 

Carpenters, Es 1-6-0 to Es 1-12-0 a day 

Head electricians, Es 60 a mouth 

Assistant ele^tiicians, Es 50 a month 

Swntchboaid Attendants and Motor Boys, 12 annas a day 

Pump men, Ee 1-0-0 pci day 

Oilers from Ee 1 to 12 annas pel day 

Head Fiiemen, Es 50 a month 

Firemen, Ee 1 a day 

Ash Coolies, 12 annas per day 

Khalasis, Sirdar, Es 1-8-0 pei day 

Khalasis, 14 annas per day 

Head Mason, Es 60 pei* month 

Mason, Es 1-4-0 to Es 1-6-6 per day 

Machinemen, Es 70 pei month 

1st Assistant Machinemen, Es 28 pei month 

2nd Assistant Machinemen, Es 26 pei month 

3rd Assistant Machinemen, 14 annas pei day 

Boys, Es 14 per month 

Cuttermen, Es 40 pei month 

Cutter Coolies, 14 annas a day 

Cutter Boys, Es 14 a month 

Head Fmisheis, Es 60 pei month 

Finishers, Es 28 to Es 25 pei month 

Beateimen, Bs 60 pei month 

Assistant Beatermen, Es 1-8-0 a day 

Coolies, 14 annas a day o 

Chemical House cooly, 14 annas to 15 annas a day 

Washing plant coolies, 14 annas to 11 annas a day 

Bleach tank coolie, 11 annas a day 

Digester house fitters, Es 1-8-0 to Es 1-4-0 per day 

Coolies from 10 to 14 annas per day 

Acid Plant men, Es 1-2-0 to Ee 1 per day 

Bamboo Ciusher head coolie, 14 annas per day 

Bamboo Crusher coolies, 11 annas a day 

Outdoor coolies. Sirdar Es 48 pei month 

Outdoor coolies. Assistant Sirdar Es 40 per month 

Outdoor coolies, Es. 0-10-6 per day 
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49 Our plant «\as not manufacturing m 1913-14 

For the >epr ending 31st March 1924, our wages bill amounted to 
Ea 1,63,400 for Indian labour only 


Average rates are gnen in reply No 48 

50 The Indian labour force is sufficient This labour is mostly settled in 
the locality of the I^IiU though oiiginally dravn from various parts of India 

51 Indian labour decidedly improies with training It is hardly fair to 
compare a man vho has been given a high class technical education vith a 
man who staits as practically illiterate If educated Indians veto seiiousl;^ 
to take up paper manufacture, ve believe results would be most satisfactory 

52 We have built individual houses for our senior Indian stafi and for the 
lowei glades, Imes have been built and supplied free of charge We keep these 
lines clean and sanitarj and provide our workpeople with an abundant supply 
of wholesome drinking watei We have a !Mill Doctor and all wwkpeople and 
their families aie attended and piovided 'iith medicines fiee of chaig-^ 
We have had little time to'do anything moie as we are quite a new mill, but the 
care of our workpeople and their welfaie is with us a very important considera- 
tion Apart fiom this point of view, we considei we obtain much better work 
out of a well looked after and contented workei than if left to look after 
himself 


IV PowEP (iNcnuDivjG Fuel,) 

53 Power used m the Mill is derived from electricity, except for the paper- 
making machine and several pumps which are steam diiven 

The exhaust steam from the engine driving the paper making machine is 
used for drying the paper on the cylinders 

The electnc power is obtamed from a modem steam driven powder station 
situated in the Mill 

The full capacity of oui plant is 1,100 Kwts, A C , 440 Volts, 3 Phase, 
50 Periods per second Consumption of power at present is only one-third of 
full capacity 

Operating cost (exlusive of capital charges) is 45 annas for K W hour 
It IS not known how this compares elsewhere, but m 1919 we believe the cost 
in various parts of England varied from 45 to 1 55 pence per K W hour 
exclusive of capital charges 

55 Coal is employed for steam power and is available in sufficient quantities 

56 We use approximately 4 25 tons of coal per ton of finished paper 
produced 

57 Coal IS brought by rail fiom the Bengal coalfields a distance of 150 miles 

Price for CoUiery is Es 6-S-O per ton 

Freight to Mill, Es 3-8-6 per ton 

58 While we do not control our sources of supply of fuel, yet the supply 
IS assured many years to come 

59 We do not use wood fuel 


V MiKKET 
A For Paper 

60 We can only estimate the present Indian production at 33,000 tons 
per annum 

61. (a) 93,000 tons 
(b) 83,000 tons 
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62 We consider it likely that Indian demand ■will increase because we believe 
India IS one of the present lowest consumeis of papei per head of population. 
The consumption per head of newsprint alone in the United States of America 
IS 60 lbs , w^hereas the consumption per 'head of all classes of papei in India 
IS less than one lb The development of the country and the spread of 
education must of necessity result in increased demand for paper The use 
and demand for paper is one of the certam and most positive signs of a country’s 
development 

63 Principal marketb m India are — 





Miles 

Calcutta — distance from Mill 

• 


30 

Allahabad — distance fiom Mill 


• 

494 

Delhi — distance from Mill 



884 

Lahore — distance from Mill 



1,213 

Cocanada — distance from Mill 
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64 The question of distance does not give us any advantage Allahabad » 
Delhi and Cocanada are practically the same distance from Naihati as from the 
Port of Calcutta Lahore is 755 miles from Karachi as compared with 1,21S 
miles from Naihati 

65 The expoit of paper from India is probable at some future date to 
Australia and New Zealand and South Africa 

The chief demand we could supply wmuld bo for printing papers and 
engine sized writing 

It is impossible to give any estimate, but we might point out that during 
the quarter ending September 1923 Australia imported paper valued at- 
£855,144, wdc The World’s Patier Trade Journal of 18th April 1924, page 
1262 A large portion of this paper consists of qualities which might be 
manufactured in this country 

66 We were not manufacturing during the war period 


P^irchased hy the Governmevi Gove) nvieni of India, 1924-25 

of India, 1923-24 {Prcient Oonhaci ) 



Rs A P 

Rs 

A P 

20 tons Cream Laid 

0 5 2h per lb 40 tons Cream Laid 

0 

4 4 per lb 

170 „ Unbleached 

0 3 lOJ „ 115, Cream Wove 

0 

4 4 „ 

180 „ Badami 

0 3 6 „ 250 ,, Unbleached 

0 

3 8 „ 

150 „ Bro-wn 

0 3 0 „ 60 „ White Printing 

0 

3 lOJ „ 

- 

20 ,, Duplicating 

0 

4 4} „ 

520 tons 

485 'tons 

Eastern Bengal Railway, 1922-23, 100 tons White Printing 

0 

4 3 per lb. 

E B R and 0 & R 

R , 1923-24, 3 tons Cream Wove 

0 

5 2^ „ 


3 „ Blotting 

0 

5 6 „ 


2 „ Blottmg 

0 

5 8 „ 


6 „ Superior Badami 

0 

4 11 „ 


14 tons 

These prices, liow^ever, included free delivery 

67 Our paper is not consumed by newspapers because our qnaliti is "too 
high for this class of business 
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B • — Foi Pulp 

68 Emphatically yes We claim that -our iiiilp is siipeiior to any pro- 
duced in India and equal to the best European qualities, and in oui opinion, 
IS hound to Iiaie a leady sale 

69 We have as jet no arrangements for manufactuiing pulp for sale, 
for, with the steamei companies giving every facility and manufacturing 
concerns in Europe landing pulp at what we uiidfei stand is considerably 
heloiv cost of manufacture, we have not thought oui niaiket sufficiently secure 
and free from uiifaii competition 

70 The pulp IS imported on account of inadequacy of pieseiit supply 
winch howevei is due to the fact that economic conditions make it possible 
for foreign nianufaetureis to land then material into this couiitiy at un- 
remuneiative prices The unceitainty of the situation has pi evented manu- 
factuieis in India laying out laige sums of money foi the development of 
the local resouices and election of expensive plants 

Pievioiisly a certain amount of wood pulp was iinpoited for certain 
special qualities of paper It is now possible to manufactuie from bamboo 
pulp any papei that can be manufactured from wood pulp, the quality being 
equivalent 

We consider the pieseiit iinpoitations ot pulp could be entiiely replaced 
by pulp produced in India, particularly from bamboo Indian Eamboo 
Forests possess a natural product in unlimited quantities of ideal law 
mateiial suitable for the manufacture of all grades of paper to meet the 
whole of India’s inteinal demand, leaving suiplus pulp available for export 
as mentioned in reply No 72 

71 We estimate the piesent domestic maiket foi Indian pulp at 10,000 
tons 

The possible market is capable of almost unlimited expansion as the 
countiy develops 

The piincipal maiket in India is for sulphite pulp, and a small quantity 
of soda pulp Sulphate and mechanical pulps are also imported The latter 
IS not an economical pulp to import, because it degrades the quality of the 
, paper made ivithout any icoinpensating economy in production 

72 The export of pulp fiom India to foreign countries is undoubtedly 
probable in the more distant future jirovided the industry is protected 

Export IS particularly probable to the Stiaits, South Afiica, Australia 
and New Zealand Certainly three of these countries have no paper industry 
at the moment and have not yet foftnd a wood in sufficient quantity suitable 
for manufacture into pulp 

It IS impossible to form an estimate and inadvisable to hazaid au opinion 
as to kinds of pulp India might eventually be able to export 


VI Foreigx Competition — Paper and Pulp 

73 In regard to paper, competition is keenest from the United Kingdom, 
Norwaj, Sweden, Finland, Germany and Holland We anticipate that com- 
petition will become keener from Germany as we believe it is this country’s 
intention to give veiv low' freights to exporteis by German lines 

In regard to pulp, Norw'ay, Sweden and Finland are the chief competitors 

74 Competition is partiiculaily keen in white printings and writing 

75 The papers with which we have to compete are made from wootl 
pulp and esparto gi ass In some cases the papers contain a small percentag# 
of mechanical pulp 


X 
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76 i.tid 77 (?) We give below the lowest rates cabled in February 1924 
by the Director-General, India Stores Department London, for the Govern- 
ment of India tender, 1924-25 These figures v, ere supplied by the Controller 
of Printing, Calcutta, and are therefore reliable Although the duty has 
been calculated on the ad valoiem -value instead of on the tariff valuation, it 
Will be noticed that an additional 5 per cent has been added by tlie Controller 
winch compen'^ates for this difference 
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I anding i 
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btehanac 
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i 

it 

li 

t 

tl 
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d 

! * 

Cream J aul ■Wo\e 

3 1 

I 0 24 

0 02 

0 C7 j 

0 04 

} 07 

4 0 84 

White Printing 

2 ' 

[ 0 21 

0 02 1 

0 02 j 

i i 

t 70 

5 0 48 

Unbleached 

2 i 

j 0 21 

0 02 ; 

0 52 j 

0 04 1 

1 

3 10 

S 2 28 


(ti) Aveiage prices obtained for our papers — 


Qualit\ 

1 

! 

1023 

1 

1024 


1 Rs A P 

R" K P 

i 

Rs V 

P 

(Vljlte Printing 

1 0 > 3 

0 4 54 


0 4 

3 

Cream Laid 

J 0 5 4 

0 4 Hi 

1 

f 

0 4 

G 


The rates are nett cx Mill These prices refer only to bazar sales and not 
to icontracts as reported in reply No 66 

78 We do not consider Foreign Trade Journal quotations to be reliable 
so far as Indian importers of paper are concerned, and vve have only 
considered such bona fide quotations as have been available from time to 
time 

Paper is probably exported below Trade Journal Prices, especially where 
firms have surplus stock to dump In order to maintain full production and 
to keep down overhead costs, home mills are willing to manufacture for 
export even though it involves a small loss in older to maintain the prices 
in home markets 

It IS impossible to say by what peicentage the quoted price should be 
reduced 

79 See answer No 78 So far as paper is concerned, the evidence on 
which we rely is the personal knowledge of home manufacturers with whom 
w'e are in contact 

Eegarding pulp, a glance at any recent Tiade Journal will show that 
the market is giving producers a good deal of anxiety and many mills in 
Scandinavia are running at a loss on the figures now*^ prevailing 

80 Foreign competition is keenest in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 

81 See answer No 78 Dumping in India maintains the home prices 
So far as w^e can tell, these causes are likely to continue for some time 

82 Foreign imports are invariably made on a c i f Indian port basis 
Sea freight therefore does not apply when comparing freights payable by 
importers to reach the various Indian markets 
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83 Comparison between raihvay freights paid importers and our Mill 
as given below — 



Pies 


Howrah to Allahabad (513 miles) 

2 72 

per lb 

Naihati to Allahabad (494 miles) 

2 60 


Bombay to Delhi (848 miles) 

416 


Naihati to Delhi (884 miles) 

3 24 

}) 

Karachi to Lahore (755 miles) 

4 00 

) 7 

Naihati to Lahoie (1,194 miles) 

4 72 

7 7 

Armenian Ghat (Calcutta) to Cocanada (648 miles) 

25 

77 

Naihati to Cocanada (681 miles) 

28 

77 

No 




85 (a) Compared w'ltli the foieign manufactiirei , the Indian manufac- 
"turer is at a disadvantage in regard to the cost of plant and machinery 

Preightj insiiiance and duty, landing charges, etc , have to be paid 
over and above the foreign manufacturer’s cost If a part is broken, it 
often means replacement from home resulting in delay in starting up, the 
plant being kept unproductive for a much longer time than would be the 
ease with a home mill The question of interest on home purchases has also 
"to be iconsidered The Indian manufacturer also has to carry more spares 
and stock oiving to their being unobtainable in this country 

(ft) Expert laboui, -which is at present chieflj imported, is iiatuially more 
•expensive in India 

(c) Ordinary laboui pei head is cheaper in this country, but owing -to 
larger numbers being necessary to do any paiticular job and the fact that 
spare men have to be kept tor replacement and training in case of lUness, the 
actual cost does not show any advantage as compared with Western countries 
Allowance has also to be made for more frequent leave 

(d) Owing to labour not yet having become accustomed to working for 
-a new industry which they regard with suspicion, we are at present at a 
•disadvantage in this respect 

We believe the Indian Railways’ charges are high, and might be reduced 
diO help establish this nascent industry 

(e) The Indian manufacturer is at a heavy disadvantage regarding cost 
ef auxiliary raw materials and consumable stoies 

The freight on bleaching powder is 55s per ton and duty at 15 per cent 
on Rs 12-8-0 per cwt 

The freight on china clay is 22s 6</ per ton and duty at 15 pei cent on 
Rs 85 per -ton 


The mill stores, mentioned in reply No 38 (o) have all paid freight and 
■duty of 15 per cent ad valorem 


The Board is fully conversant with the duty on sulphur 


(/) We believe fi eights in this country are higher than in England 
•owing to the long distance between various consuming centres 

(g) See answer -to (a) 

(h) Customs duty is a severe handicap indeed, and while we do not object 
to a high duty w*here the materials taxed in this wmy are being satisfactorily 
manufactured in this country, it does seem wrong that materials which no 
one IS manufactui ing suitably in this country should be heavily taxed 
Take bleach for example There is no bleach-making industry in India, and 
w 6 do not know that it is ev en suggested that this commodity should be manu- 
factured in this country Yet w^e pay a 15 pei cent duty and, in addi-'ion, 
bleach undergoes very rapid decomposition here, which means (as we must 
Qseep a stock; a heavj annual loss In addition to this loss -(^irough depre- 

X 2 
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ciation, •Re have to pay foi this conimodits’ a pnce vhich is about 50 per 
cent higher than that uhicli the home manufacturer pays 

(i) The Indian in\estor expects a much laigei leturn on Ins capital 
than the English investor and there is a ^er^ much less capital available 
in India foi new industries than in England 

86 Regarding the permanency or otherwise of the disadvantages men- 
‘honed above — 

(a) Cost of machinery and plant uill naturallv be permanent under 

present conditions Should the industry expand sufficiently to 
justify the engineei s putting don n paper-making plant and 
inachineiy, this would tend to disappeai 

(b) Cost of expert labour We take it that this question refers to 

the high cost of imported expeit labour We are at a disad- 
\ antage u Inch is not likely to be entirely removed for some time, 
but as Indian laboui becomes nioie skilled the disadvantage 
should be largely i educed and in the course of time might even 
be caused to disappear bv the gradual substitution of skilled 
and technically trained Indian laboui 

(() While the rates of uages are not likely to be i educed, the efficiency 
of Indian uorlcmeii mil increase under the system of training- 
we ha\e introduced and inci eased efficiency mil result in reduced 
cost 

(d) Collection and tianspoit of piimai\ law material and costs should 
improve as the oiganization to deal mth them is developed and 
the consumption increased 

(c) Cost of auxiliary raw materials and consumable stoies in a large 

nuinbei of cases — tempoiaiy Bleach, for instance, would be 
manufactured in the mill should ue expand as ue hope to do 
with the assistance of adequate protection 

(/) We hope that freights on finished goods mil be reduced in the near 
future and also that special concessions v ill be given to finished 
goods 

(g) Maintenance of stocks of spare parts Again it is a question of 
the industiy' growing laige enough to justify’^ plant being put 
down in this country If this stage is reached, the necessity of 
holding exicess stocks of spares will disappear 

(7t) Customs duty on imported materials — tempoiary, ive hope, in the 
case of inateiials which are not now manufactuied nor likely to 
be in this country 

(i) The laising of capital If sufficient protection is received to put 
the mills in the country on their feet, we consider that dis- 
advantage would be lessened and the investors probably willing 
to accept a reduced return on account of the increased confidence 
which they would have in the industry 


VII Equipment 

87 We do not consider our mill sufficiently large as an economic unit 
of production to ensure economy 

The Smallest unit of production that can be operated to the best advantage 
IB 111 our opinion a two-machine mill 

88 The manufacture of both pulp and paper requiies the employment of 
expensive machineiy The paper machinei-y is very elaboiate Pulp involves 
the use of veij' heavy plant which is expensive, in first cost and also in 
mamtenaiice 

If a duty were placed on paper without a coi responding duty on pulp, 
small nulls whicl:^ could maniifactuie papei alone fioni impoited pulp could^ 
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"be set up in seaport towns at low cost as compared with complete plants 
•which manufactured both papei and pulp from indigenous fibres, and these 
mills would emploj' but little labour, and do nothing towards developing 
■the resources of the country 

89 Percentage of plant and machinerv on total block outlay la 
■57 77 per cent 

90 Our plant consists of the following units — 

(a) Bamboo Giushinq Plant — ^This consists of a series of heavy rolls 
grooved and fluted, lun in pans At the end of the ciushing lolls is a 
cutting arrangement whereby the crushed bamboo is cut into chips These 
chips drop into a circular rotating drum and are raised by an elevator to 
the top of the digester house 

(&) Acid Plaint — ^In this plant we manufacture magnesium bi-sulphito 
with which the bamboo is cooked 

The plant consists of twm magnesite mixing tanks, one sulphur melting 
tank, one rotary sulphiii burner, one combustion chamber, one cooling tank, 
<one absorjition tower, one vacuum pump 

(c) Cooting Plant — The bamboo is cooked in digesters 42 feet long and 
12 feet in diameter 

(d) Blow Tanls — ^These receive the contents of the digesters and consist 
>of stout wooden tanks with a false bottom, the latter being pei fora ted to 
allow liquor to drain awmj' from the pulp 

(e) Washing and Straining Plant — This consists of a long senes of 
troughs ovei which the well diluted pulp flow's slowly allowing any heavy 
•grit or sand wdiich has been held in suspension to settle out The stuff then 
flows to a strainer where the fine fibres pass through, but w'here all unresolved 
•or partially digested bamboo is held back Thence the strained stuff passes 
ever a drum washer This consists of four drums coveied wnth wuie gauze 
The dirty w'ater is extracted and the pulp is treated with successive showers 
of clean water The washed pulp then passes to the Bleaching towers, of 
which w'e have five Bleach is added and the stuff is pumped across the 
■towers successively "When fiillv bleached, the pulp is washed again and 
concentrated and pumped to the Beateis, of which we have foiii, thiee 
Tower Beateis and one Hollander Beater Wlien ready, the stuff is pumped 
to the machine chest and is ready for the papei -making machine 

(/) The Papei Machine is of modern design for the manufacture of fine 
printing and wanting papers It is 98 inches wide, has two pi esses, 17 
cylinder and smooth rolls and three stacks of calenders It is driven by an 
Ashworth and Parker engine which exhausts to the drying cylinders where 
the exhaust steam is used to dry the paper 

We are equipped with a cutter, a reeler and a guillotine 

We have the usual auxiliaries in the w'ay of stores godowns, etc , machine 
shop, blacksmith’s shop and foundry for small iron and brass castings 

(g) Power Plant — Our power is obtained from a steam-driven power 
plant of the latest design 

The principal plant and machines in the mill are as under (See also 
sreply No 95 ) 

Bamboo Ciushing Plant — Jas Bertram & Sons, Edinburgh 

Digesters — Chicago Bridge & Iron Co 

Acid Plant (a) Burnei — ^Hvdiaiihc Machineiy Co , Ltd , Monti oil 

(b) Cooler — Constructed on site from local materials 

Alagnesia Tanks — ^The Petroleum Iron Work Co , Ohio 

(c) Barker Absorption Tower — Barker, Boston, buih 

bv Hodge Boiler Works, Mass 

Blow Tanks-^Constructed on site from laipoited timber 
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W&shing Plant — Chests, sandtraps, etc , made on site from locally- 
obtained materials 

Pongh Pulp Scieen — Jas Beitiam & Sons, Edinburgh 

One Leith Walk Strainer — Jas Beitram & Sons, Edinbnfgh 

One set Washing Drums — Jas Beitram & Sons, Edinburgh 

Bleaching House — Toweis built on site from locally obtained materials. 

Fittings, pumps and pipes from Jas Beitram & Sons 
Concentrators, two — ^From Jas Beitram & Sons 

Chemical House — Bleach Mixing Tanks, built fiom locally obtainedT 
materials Piping from Jas Beitram & Sons Size Boiler, Size 
Storage Tank, Size Mixing Tank, two Clay Mixing Tanks, all' 
from Jas Bertram & Sons 

Beater House — Thiee Tow'er Beaters from Mason & Scott, London 
One Hollandei Beater from Jas Bertram & Sons 
Chests and Sandtraps — ^Bnilt on site from locally purchased materials. 
Paper ^Machine and Fittings — From Jas Bertram & Sons, Edinburgh . 
Machine Engine — Ashivorth & Parker, Bury 
Paper Cutter — Jas Bertram & Sons 
Paper Beeler — Sheldon & Sons, Wells Somerset 
Guillotine — Greig & Co , Edinburgh 
Press Boll Buffing Machine — Jas Bertram & Sons 

Power Plant — ^Brush Liiinstrom Turbine by the Brush Co , 
Loughborough 

One Gravity Filter Plant of 20 000 gallons per hour capacity by 
Pateison Engineeiing Co , Ltd , London 
Motors — The various motors in the mill were obtained from the fol- 
lowing films — 

Bru(ce Peeble, Edinburgh 
Metropolitan Vickers, Manchester 
English Electric Co 
British Thomson Houston Co , Bugbv 

Machamc’s shop Lathe — D hlitchell & Co , Biigby 

Boring Machine — D Mitchell & Co , Bugby 
Placing Machine — Summerskill Brothers 

91 Yes but the industiy leqiiires protection in older to develop itself 
and the sources of supplv of law material, and to offset the extra costs 
of machiiierv and chemicals as compaied with home mills 

Our Mill is iindoubtedlv the best equipped and most modern null operat- 
ing in India to-day, and it compares most favourably wuth any home mill 

92 There is a continuous effoit at improvement in the various large paper- 
making countries As legards processes, a numbei of neiv processes have 
been devised but none have been proved out except the new' process, which 
we aie successfully cairviiig out foi the treatment of bamboo by the modified 
sulphite piocess devised by Mr Jas L Jardine of Penucuik, Scotland' 
In machinery, theie has been no noticeable advance In novel ideas the big 
advance has been in newspiiiit machines in which theie is a continuous 
striving aftei greater width and gi eater speed and mechanical devices which 
allow of the quick handling of paper being maniifactuied at high speeds 
kloderii new machines are up to 240 inches wide and operate at speeds up to 
1 000 feet per minute 

In fine nulls there has heeii no noticeable adi arce in plant in the last 
10 \ears Some 'small devices to give higher efficiencv 'nid gieat economy 
and an increa'ied production have been introduced but theie has been no big: 
advance in inaichiiiery 
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93 Oui uliole plant was elected latei than 1914 See repty No 90 
We have adopted a new and original process foi the manufacture of 

paper pulp from bamboo This is done under a piotected process -worked out 
by Mr James L Jardine of Penucuik, Scotland, and patented jointly in the 
names of Ian T Nelson and J L Jardine The process has been entirely 
successful after many years of experiment and research 

Our process to a certain extent runs parallel with the methods adopted 
for the cooking of wood pulp A different acid is used in cooking though 
the process of manufacture is practically the same to that used in the pre- 
paration of acid used in wood cooking 

In the manufactuie of wood pulp, the wood is prepared by chipping and 
screening Bamboo is prepared by 'crushing, the machine being specially 
designed foi crushing bamboo and is patented and protected After the 
crushing process, the bamboo is loaded into the digesters and acid is pumped 
in and cooked From then onward, the process compares with the oidinary 
sulphite practice, only we have the most modern and up to date methods of 
dealing with the bleaching and preparation of the pulp for manufacture in-bo 
paper 

The acid is manufactured in a separate plant which is slightly modified 
from the most modern method of acid manufacture as piactised in the 
United States, of America When the acid is ready, it is pumped to storage 
tanks, from whence it is drawn to the digesters as required 

94 (a) and (b) This depends on the verdict of the Tariff Board and 
resulting legislation 

95 Reply No 90 gives particulars of machineiy made in India The 
erection of imported plant was a considerable item 


VIII Capital Account 

Being a pnvate Gompamj the Board will appieaafp ov'i rca^on^ foi ashing 
that the fignies given in this Section he fieated in stud confidence ^ 

96 Block value as at 31st March 1924 was as under — 



Rs 

A 

p 

(a) Patent Rights 

3,80,000 

0 

0 

(b) Lands 

1,18,438 

10 

3 

(c) Buildings 

11,30,328 

6 

1 

(d) Plant and IMachinery 

24,27,277 

13 

6 

(e) Other Miscellaneous Assets 

1,45,435 

3 

6 


42,01,480 1 4 


97 The figures given above represent the values after depreciation has 
been written off 

The total amount written off since manufacture commenced is as 
follows — 



Rs 

A 

p 

Buildings 

57,151 

8 

2 

Plant and IMachiiiery 

4,01,305 

0 

10 

Other Miscellaneous items 

6,569 

11 

0 


4,65,026 

4 

0 


98 The depreciation taken is equal to the rates we consider suitable and 
at the actual income-tax rates allowed by the authorities 


■’‘This stipulation was subsequently withcliawn — See oial evidence 
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99 "We regret it is not possible for us to give an estimate of present day 
cost oiving to tlie short time available We do not see any leason to suppose 
that the operating cost of any new mill icould be less than ours 

100 Biief partiiculars of principal leinittances for purchase of plant aie 
as under — 









Rs 

A 

p 

920 March 31 

£35,000 

0 

0 at 2/4 


3 00 000 

0 

0 


£32,000 

0 

0 

» 

2/4 


2 74,285 

11 

4 

June 14, 

£ 1,530 

0 

0 

99 

1/114 


15,625 

8 

6 

July 5 

£ 3,750 

0 

0 

99 

y% 


41 618 

7 

11 

August 18. 

£ 3 586 

14 10 

9 * 

l/lOl 


38,484 

9 

1 

October 7 

£ 2,170 

0 

0 

99 

m 


25,878 

4 

2 

November 13 

£ 8,490 

0 

0 

9 9 

1/8 


1,01,880 

0 

0 

1921 Januaiv 4 

£ 9,700 

0 

0 

9 

1/51 


1 33,028 

9 

2 

February 4 

£ 1,406 

11 

5 

9 

iMtV 


20,537 

10 

0 

Septembei 12 

£ 5,546 

19 

1 

99 

m 


85 201 

0 

0 

3 


£ 9,531 

5 

2 

9 



1 48 178 

4 

3 


£ 2,186 

6 

2 

9 

1/4 


32 794 10 

0 

November 10 

£ 5,000 

0 

0 

99 

1/Vr 


74,568 

1 

8 


£ 5,000 

0 

0 

99 

IMA- 


74 713 

9 

9 

Novembei 15 

£ 5,000 

0 

0 

99 

1/4^ 


73,704 

6 

8 


£ 7,523 

0 

0 

99 

1/4-fr 


1 10,895 

10 

8 

December 14 

£ 1,845 

0 

0 

9 

1/3H 


28 003 

2 

7 

1922 January 14 

£ 3 708 

0 

0 

9 

1/3].; 


55,838 

1 

10 

Februai 5 ’' 9 

£ 860 

0 

0 

99 

1/3M 


13,183 

3 

9 

March 9 

£ 837 

0 

0 

99 

1/3^ 


13 091 

15 

6 

May 11 

£ 1,464 

0 

0 

99 

l/3=i 


22,442 

2 

5 


101 The authorised capital is Rs 40,00,000, paid up capital Rs 30 00 000 
all in ordinary shares 

102 There are no prefeieuce shares 

103 There aie no deferred shares 

104 As no dnidend has ever been paid, this does not apply 

105 mi 

106 There aie no debenture loans, but the Companj has loans outstand- 
ing whieh on the 31st March last amounted to Rs 26,36 342 Intel est 
IS as pel reply No 120 

107 Theie is no reserve fund 

108 As mentioned above, the Companj’s future policy depends on the 
deliberations of the Tariff Board and resulting legislation The Companv, 
has, howevei , under consideration one or tu o schemes for the extension 
of its plant to double the output Such extension might cost Rs 10,00 000 
winch, houevei, is only an approximate estimate 

IX Cost of Prohuctiox 
(a) Woils cost<i 

109 (Woilvs Costs Forms ) 

,110 The Woihs costs u^re iindoubtedlv increased for a peiiod from the 
cohimenceinent of manufacture ouing to expeiimental uork and the mill 
not having settled doun to normal operation inseparable from the starting 
up ^f a neu plant and process 

111 The costs of last 3 ear were abnoinially high because the develop 
ment^of,, the production and the raw material is still in its infanci 

If the proprietors extended the plant owing to confidence in the future 
fiscal polio's in India, costs would be considerabh reduced but ue ire 
unable at present to give an exact estimate. 
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112 While the siinimansed figures which we have already emhodied in 
these replies give, ive believe, all information necessary to the Board, we 
olaim the privilege of withholding our detailed monthly cost sheets which 
might, if accidently obtained, give very valuable information to competftors 
which we, as pioneers, have obtained at great expense 

113 We should have been in a position to comply vith the Board’s 
request had sufficient notice been given us to refei to Europe 

(h) Overhead Ghaiges 
(i) Depreciation 


The figmc'i gnen ?n fhi’t Section mvst also he heated in stiict confidence ^ 

114 The rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax authoiitie*. 
are as follows — 

Per annum 

Buildings 2^ per cent 

Machinery 7^ per cent 

We consider these rates suitable 

115 Annual sum lequired foi depreciation at Income-tax rates 


(a) on assets valued at cost, and 

(h) if assets aie taken at then value aftei deducting all depieciation 
written off to 31st March 1924 is as under — 


Buildings 
Machinerv in 
C 0 11 t 1 11 u ous 
operation 
Other Assets 


(a) 

Rs A P 

29,687 13 8 


2,12,143 11 0 

4,848 13 6 


2,46,680 6 2 


(&) 

Rs A P 
27,718 3 3 


1,82,045 13 6 

3,914 13 0 


2,13,678 13 9 


116 111 view of our leply No 99, this does not applj"- 

117 Oui present output (half-year ending Maich 1924) incidence per ton 
of finished paper for depreciation is 

On full capacity 
Rs A p Rs A p 

(i) as pel 115 (a) 97 8 3 85 10 5 

(it) as pel 115 (h) 84 10 10 74 6 1 

118 Working capital required is Rs 10,00,000 for both (t) and (n) 

119 The Companv has had to borroii loans as mentioned in Reply 
No 106 

120 The amount boiiowed is as mentioned in Reply No 106 

If capital has to be borrowed bejond a fixed limit, interest is pajable 
at Bank Rate 

121 The Works cost of one month’s output equal approximately 
10 00 per cent of our Working Capital 

122 The average value of stocks of finished goods held by the company 
varies according to market conditions and according to the class of goods 

^ sold 

Confidentially, ve should saA that the aierage \alue of finished goods 
held by ourselves and oui agents is about 3i lakhs 

* This stipulation iias suhsequenth withdraiin — Sec oial evidence 
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The tiade terms i^roMde foi cash pajment and credit of fiom 45 to as 
much as 90 dajs in some cases 

123 It IS necessaiy to hold good supplies of coal and ran material 

Es 

The average \alue of coal stock is 10,000 

The avei age i alue of bamboo is 2,00.000 

ITT Acems’ Commission and Hf\i) Ofiicf Expfnsis 

T/icsr fiqv)c% mu'tt he iirnied in 'dntf confidence * 

124 The Compaiiv’s Head Office is in Calcutta under the control of its 
secietaiies, Messis Andreiv Yule & Co , Ltd 

125 (?) Annual amount of head office expenses is Rs 42,334 The 
Secretaries are aliened Rs 1,000 pei month for office expenses, nhich, 
however, they ha\e neier charged 

(it) The Secretaries have ne\er charged commission The amount above- 
mentioned IS the bale expendituie actually incurred 

126 See Reply No 125 If commission nas paid, it nould be 2 per cent 
or nett sale-proceeds 

127 The cost pei ton of finished pajici, 31st March half-j^ear of Head 
Office expenses is — 

Rs A P 

Actual output . 16 8 1 

Full capacit> 14 11 0 


X hUxurvcTURFii’s PnonTS 
These fiqnte-. must also he tteated in sftitf confidence 

128 We consider 10 per cent a fan retiiiii on Ordinary Shares 

129 Without a protective duty it would be impossible at the present 
time to raise either the prefeience or ordiiiaiy capital for a paper miU If, 
however, a piotectiie duty was imposed on both paper and pulp and 
guaranteed for, say, 10 yeais, ne think that funds might be obtainable at 
(a) 8 per cent free of tax foi preference shares and (b) 6J per cent for 
debentures Provided the industij’^ had been making good profits in the past, 
these rates might be shaded to sav, (a) 7 per cent and (h) 6 per cent 

130 15 per cent 

131 If interest on loans vere paid on the present basis and also a 
10 per cent gross dividend on the present paid up capital, the increased 
cost per ton of papei on present output would be Rs 118-9-5, or Rs 104-2-8 
on full capacity 

If present loans veie converted into capital and a 10 per cent gross 
dividend paid, the incieased cost per ton would be Rs 160-14-10 on present 
output or Rs 141-5-8 on full capacity 


XI Claim for Protection 

Our replies to this section unless otheiwise stated refer to both the 
pulp and Paper industries 

132 Yes, we consider our industrv partiicularly comes within the con- 
ditions laid down in paragraphs 97 and 98 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report 
as being worthy of assistance and protection, especially in its early years 


* This stipulation vas subsequently -nithdiawn — See mil eiidence 
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AVe further coucidcr that this particulai form of pulp and papei nianu- 
factuie from Bamboo to ho uhat the Fiscal Commission had in mind ■when 
draftiiip the parapraphs referred to 

Fuithermore the uholo <iuestioii of the manufacture of pulp fiom 
hamhoo has foi jiOars been diiectW supgested and encouiaged hv the Indian 
Goiernment and oui industri uas established on this assumption 

(a) The ludustri possesses an abundant supply of ran materials for the 
manufacture of pulp and coiisequentK papei cheapei pouei in the shape of 
cheaper coal than is obtainable in most foieign markets, an ample supply 
of labour and a large home maiket The de\ elopiiient of the pulp trade from 
bamboo mil deielop the conntii’s natural resources in a new direction, 
suppK additional leiemio and gnc huge iiidiieit eiiiploj’iiient 

(h) The Indian market is flooded both mth pulp and papei, in niaiiv 
instance at dump puces uliich maintains the iieccssaii high output of 
foreign mills mthout uliieli their costs increase In the face of this unfair 
competition, Indian pulp and papei maniifactuiei s find it impossible to 
maintain oi deielop their market although all lesoiiices are available to 
make the industiies eiitiieh Indian Without the help of protection, 
it IS most uiilikelj that the iiidustri mil develop to am great extent and 
may be stifled and in support of this ue draw the Board’s attention to 
the histoi% of the paper iiidustri in the past It is tiiie that bamboo has 
not been deieloped as a souico of siippK, but such deielopment is unlikely 
to take place unless the industiv is piotected 

The delibeiatioiis of the Tariff Commission aie being watched with gieat 
attention by financial iiiteiests associated with the paper and pulp trades- 
and it ma\ be that the result will decide the question as to whether India 
IS to become one of the gieat pulp and papei producing countries of the 
world. OI whethei as raw supplies recede in Xoith Ameiica and Europe, 
the supplies leplaciiig them will come from elsewhere 

India IS the first countrN in which the lesults of expeiiments is the 
manutactuie of bamboo liaie been put into commercial practice 

Theie aio othei countiies ioi\ suitable to the dei elopment of the maiiu- 
factuie of pulp and papoi from bamboo and in the eieiit of encouragement 
not being given in this country, it is quite possible to coiiceiv^e a time- 
coming when India might import pulp and papei made fiom bamboo from 
abroad to the dev olopiiient of othei countiies iiatuial lesouices and the 
detiiment of hei own 

(c) Yes, we fiillv anticipate that, if adequate protection be given, the 
industrv will develop lapidlv 

Such development will iiiciease the pioductioii of the law mateiial, 
develop its cultiv ation and collection in suitable situations and so reduce 
its cost 

Adequate piotection will furthei stimulate tlie industij Factories will 
tend to be increased to the most econoiiiical size and to be established near 
tlie laige iiiaikets to wliuli at pieseiit considei able freights have to be paid’ 
bv, foreign papier 

Such eiicoiii ageiiient will be giv^en to, the Bamboo Indiistn that as a 
result of such inci eased attention, economies and inipi ovements in iiiaiiu- 
facture aie sine to lesult 

133 (o) Yes, large scale output will undoubtedly effect economies both 
in the actual maiiufactuie of papei and pulp and also in the siipei vision 
and distiibuting oigaiiization 

Fuithermoie, we believ^e that large scale output will, b's stimulating the 
growing and collection of the law material, reduce its prices 

Bamboo appears to be a profitable ciop leqniiing veiy little cultiva- 
tion and which can utilise mucli land winch is at piCsent of slight value, 
and it is piobable that its pioduction will inciease nioie than piopoi— 
tionately to its consumption 
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(h) Tlie ^\hole needs of the counti\ could be supplied bj home produc- 
tion See 136 

134 Emphaticalh .acs 

The papei and pulp industries aie cortainh of importance on national 
■grounds The papei industrA" Iia' itself ne do not consider of supremo 
national impoitance until co-i elated uith the pulp industr\- Should the 
papei industiA in this countrA', gaoii if laige enough to supply the nation’s 
needs, he huilt up without a icoiiesponding pulp industry, there is less 
reason for protection on national gioiinds, because if, in an emergencr, the 
country Avas cut oft from its source of supph of primarA' laii material, then 
the papei mills uould antomaticallA liaA'c to shut or reduce output If 
an industiA' is to be built up to be a national asset in case of emergency, 
then the fiist essential is that it should be a nationallA' self-contained unit 
quite independent of outside supplies of primaiA row materials The pulp 
'industiy is the first essential and if scope is giA'on for the establishment 
of the pulp industiy, the paper industiA uill automatically folloii We 
’certainh’^ consider that auA countiA aaIucIi has any importance as a nation 
should haye an independent souice of paper supph Tt is difficult to imagine 
the state of a cnulised couutiA should its papei supph be entirch' cut off 
and the pulp industiy is the hist essential of an independent paper supph 
We might put it that the pulp industrA is an essential kpA indiistrA', and 
giA’^en the establishment of pulp industij, papei is bound to folloii To 
develop a papei industiy a\ ithont a coi responding pulp industrA’ is to build 
on sand The impoitance of papei incieases step by step Mitli the advance 
of civilization and the spread of education 

135 Yes, the supph' of ia\\ mateiials and cheap powei and a large home 
market, also the presence of laige Magnesite deposits in the country 
The latter aie non onh iioiked on a small scale near jNfadias, but our 
industiA' AAoiild help then deA'elopment 

Their futuie above all otheis aaIucIi lendeis the establishment of the pulp 
and papei industry in India peculiaih suitable is the enormous and prac- 
tically inexhaustible supply of ia\\ materials in the form of bamboo, Aihieh, 
if developed is ai'ailable at an economic puce The uoild’s lesounces of 
pulp Avood and other piimaiv law iiiat«iials aie lapiclh* diminishing, and 
reaffoiestation is a mattei of Acais Aiheieas India’s tiopical climatic con- 
dition can lepioduce paper-making fibious giouth in 3 or 4 jears The 
paper industrA' is constanth on the look out foi nev resources of suitable 
laiA Tjiaterials The tuo materials Ailiieh aie being particulaih' e'vpei imented 
W'lth at the moment and on Avliich hopes foi the future are being built are 
bamboo and stiaii The manufacture of paper and pulp from bamboo is 
past the expeiimental stage non, and as it is an infinitely superior fibre 
■to stiaw, Avith leasonable support in the eaily stages of the industry, there 
is no reason aaIia' bamboo pulp should not in the couise of a veiA feiv a ears 
supply a gieat propoition of the Avoild’s demand for pajier pulp The raw 
material is there, and it only lequires a little assistance to overcome the 
initial difficulties inheient in the staiting of a iiev and higlilA’ techniical 
industiy in the East 

136 With the deA'elopment of the paper tiade in India along the lines 
upon AA'hich AAe have staited, Ai'e believe it possible that in the not very 
distant futuie, Indian pi eduction aaiII be able to compete ivith all kinds 
of impoited papei We are stionglA’ of the opinion that to impose a duty 
exempting certain kinds of papei AVill be to confine the development of 
papei trade to ceitain narroAi channels and to prevent its spread over the 
broad fields Ailiich it inaA' A'erA' uell otheni'ise occupA' Furthermore, for 
piactical leasons, Ave consider that duti excluding certain kinds of paper 
Avill be impossible to admiiiistei satisfactorih on an^ount of the practical 
difficulbv in distinguishing the laiious qualities especialh' Aihen there Avill 
be ev°iA' inducement foi the shippci-) to'tiA and ei'ade the customs duty 
Also if some of the cheapest foi ms of papei vere excluded, the difference in 
-price between these papers free of dutj, and the lietter classes of paper 
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might heconie accentuated that %oi-s pooi qualities of paper might he 
•used to replace lietter grades to the detriment of the main lines manufac- 
tured by Indian Mills It is often false econoniv to use cheap papeis of 
this kind The presence of mechanical lyood pulp in a papei leiideis the 
conditions for gradual deoa^ and ultimate diseiitegration moie favouiahle 
Many hineis find it difficult to dilTciontiate In a look between a wood fiee 
paper and a niochanical wood papei and the inclusion of the lattei in any 
protcctne dut\ would tend to piotect such bineis against deception from 
inferior qualities The duty should certainly ho imposed on all giades of 
pulp as well as papei, as there is no quality of iiiipoited pulp which will 
not compete with the Indian product 

137 («) and especially (h) aie undoubtedly seiious menaces, especially 
as we undei stand that Gernian\ proposes to make great efforts to re- 
establish a cheap papei in the Indian market, and while we can adduce no 
actual proof we belieie that fieights will be '^ubsidu'cd to help hei depieciat- 
ed exchange to this end 

We can think of no ^atisfactorc wa> of s ife-giiaiding iiiidei selling by 
reason eithei of deprecated exchange oi subsidised freights except by 
suggesting that power be given to allow the Taiiff Valuation to be altered 
fioni time to time to meet and combat such emergencies 

138 (fi) The existing customs dut\ is lo pei cent 

(b) \\c are not in a position to answei this question except as legaids 
landing charges which are Rs 2-8-0 pei ton 

We believe that there are in maiiv cases substantial lebates oi subsidies 
ovei and aboic the quoted rates of fi eight Quotations are iniaiiabh made 
and business transacted on a c i f Indian poit basis 

139 and 141 Wc consider that a piotectne dut^ should be imposed 
immediately on both paper and pulp simultaneouslj and that a similai rate 
of duty on each is desirable 'J'lie protection of pulp as well as papei 
IS a nocessit\ as the foiiiiei is a manufactuicd aiticle and all maniifactui- 
ing difficulties aio connected with pulp pioduction The manufacture of 
papei fiom pulp is a compai atively simple and well-known piocess We 
also belieie that the miiiiiiium dutA wliiich can protect tlie iiidustiy 
against — 

1 dumping paper and pulp in India at below the cost of production 

by foreign nulls in ordei to lemove then surplus stocks and so 
niaintan the prices in then home niaikets, 

2 depreciated exchanges, 

3 subsidised freights, 

4 the disadvantages that the Indian jMills suffer owing to their higher 

cost of machinery, chemicals and consumable stores, 

IS 25 per cent based on Indian market lates on both papei and pulp 

This duty should be imposed simultaneouslj^, and it is piobable that the 
pulp industry being a newei one than the paper tiade (apart from bamboo) 
IS most 111 need of this protection, and of having it quickly 

We do not believe in any delay in imposing the duty on pulp, as this 
Tvould appear to have obvious disadvantages — 

1. It would place the industries which manufactuie direct from the 
raw material at a disadvantage as compared with mills which 
pioduce laigely from impoited pulp 

2 The pulp industry is one which directly develojis the (country’s 

resources, and any delay in the imposition of the duty on pulp 
delays development of the country, along with that of the 
industrs' 

3 If the duty on pulp be dela'ved, this country will in the meantime 

be flooded wuth imported pulp In addition to large supplies 
W’^hich the consume! s will probably buj’^, dealers wull stock large- 
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quantities and gain for theiiisehf'^ the benefit of tliose duties 
which would otherwise go to the Government 

4 The industries which largely consume pulp are the older paper 
mills, which have accumulated large reser\es during the years of 
prosperity The young industries which are most in need of 
protection are the ones which require duty on pulp 

Bamboo pulp and paper manufacture is an infant industry and has never 
liad the benefit of good times to put it on its feet, and therefore, has a mucli 
stronger claim on Government for help than certain other industries which 
were in a position to accumulate large reserves during the “ boom ” years 

How^ever, to meet the wishes of those who use pulp to a considerable 
extent and consequently desire to delay the imposition of thi-? dut^, we would 
not object, if the Board, while imposing both duties simultaneously, were 
"to reduce the pulp duts to 20 per cent 

We w'ould, howe^er strongly oppose the i eduction of the duty below 
25 pel cent tor paper and 20 pei cent foi pulp or the non-iniposition of 
dihe latter at once Except for this question of date of imposition of duty, 
we do not think theie can be any conflict between the claims of paper and 
pulp As the pulii industiy would tend to deielop the count^^ more than 
the paper trade, the pulp duty appeals to us to be nioie important fiom 
the national point of new 

We recommend these rates of duty because we believe that they are the 
minimum that can enable the pulp and paper indiistnes to compete m the 
future with the imported articles and so enable them to establish and develop 
themselves At the same time, we do not believe the rates sufficient to 
cause serious hardship even to the largest or the poorest consumers of 
paper or pulp 

As explained in Reply No 70. we believe that the mam reason for present 
importations of pulp is to be found in its cheapness as compared with the 
•uost of manufacture in this comitiy The quantity imported lias increased 
since 1919-20 (this being the first year for which the figures are av'ailable). 


as shown below — 

Cwts 

1919-20 

110,692 

1920-21 

188,799 

1921-22 

191,821 

1922-23 

180,244 


In the few years previous to 1919, we understand no pulp was imported, 
yet we believe that Mills were able to work to their full capacity using 
grass only 

From imported pulp, they are able to produce better qualities of paper 
than we believe is possible from grass alone The absence of a duty on pulp 
has therefore already^ interfered with the development of the resources of 
this country, and in our opinion, any delay in the imposition of a pro- 
tective duty can only result in delaying the country’s development, especially 
the cultivation of bamboo which we believe is the only indigenous fibre 
capable of successfully manufacturing the higher grades of paper 

If a protective duty is imposed on pulp, we are of the opinion that the 
local mills will be able to immediately increase tbeir production of paper 
from indigenous materials to the capacity obtained during the w^ar, when 
we believe it was impossible to obtain imported pulp 

140 AVe believe that if the paper trade had in the past devoted the 
amount of attention to the use of bamboo which has been devoted to other 
materials, the paper industry might be in less need of piotection to-day than 
it is If, however, the paper trade industry had been adequately protected 
in the past, w^e believe that plants would have been so developed and up to 
date researches in bamboo as a law material would have been so encouiaged 
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that in tho case of the old factories thoj would have been able to competo 
-on level terms to-day witli imported paper in fair competition 

.Wo would like to emphasize that tho paper industry in India from 
bamboo is only in its second 5 car, and is at present only represented by 
the India Paper Pulp Co , Ltd , whose factor} was built at the time of high 
prices and who has had no opportunity of accumulating profits 


Form I 


Statement shoiang the total TFoiAs Cosfs expenditxne incuixcd on the pxo- 

duetton of pa2)ci ditung 1023-2^ 


Ils 

1 Primal} law in.itcn.d ** 2 41,098 

2 Purchased pulp 98,314 

3 Auxiliar} raw matei lals 2,90,195 

4 Mill laboiii 1,60 913 

5 Power and fuel 1,37,922 

6 Ordinar} current repairs and maintenance of 

buildings plant and machlner^ 1,00,718 

7 General serMces supervision and local office 

charges 48,510 

8 Miscellaneous 51,184 

9 Freight 49,967 


11,81,821 


Total pioduction of paper for the veai 2,435 tons 


Form II 

Statement showing the Worhs cost pei ton of vnhleached pulp for 1923-2i, 


Es 


1 

Primar} law materials 

no 45 

2 

Auxiliary 1 aw matei lals 

55 93 

3 

Mill labour 

36 40 

4 

Power and fuel 

31 17 

5 

Ordinary current repairs, etc 

12 76 

6 

General services, ete (supervision) 

10 97 

7 

Miscellaneous 

7 34 


8 mi 

265 02 


Total iiroduction of unbleached pulp foi the veai 2,210 tons 
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Fojim III 

Statonent showing ihe Woihs Cosf pei ton of hUochcd pulp for 19^3-SJ^. 


Bs 

1 ^lanxifactured unbleached pulp 239 65 

2 Purchased xinbleached pulp 40 23 

3 Auxiliary raxv materials 33 15 

4 Mill labour 3 29 

5 Poiver and fuel . 5 64 

6 Current repaiis, etc 2 47 

7 Supei vision, etc 99 

8 Miscellaneous 1 33 

9 Nil 

^ 

Total 326 75 


Total piodnction of bleached pulp for the year 2,444 tons 


Form IV 

Statement showing the Cost pei ion of finished papa foi 1923-2i 


Bs 

I Manufactured bleached pulp 327 95 

II Purchased bleached pulp 

III Auxihar 3 '’ laiv materials 3513 

IV Mill laboiii 29 73 

V Power and fuel 22 65 

VI Curiect repairs, etc . , 27 31 

VII Supei vision, etc 8 96 

VIII jMiscellaneous ' 5 33 


457 06 for Mill. 

IX Freight, etc • 28 21 


485 27 


Total production 2,435 tons 
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"Siatcmeni iF — doted Sl^t Tuhj 192^, mhmtftcd hy the India Papc'i 

Pulp Company, Limited 

When our representatn e ■i^as appe.tnng before the TarifF Board, the 
President referred to a circular that jNIessrs John Dickinson and Company, 
Limited, had circulated to many of the paper dealeis for the purpose appar- 
enth of organising and fomenting an opposition to the ipplicatioii for 
protection of the paper manufacturing industr\ 

He kindly offered us the alternatives of lephnig loi bally or by letter to 
tins circular, and ve are herewith accepting the lattei 

In reph to No 1, i\e infer from this paragraph that Messrs John 
Dickinson and Compain, Limited, are not opposed to protection, but that 
“thev suggest, as an alternatne to the usual rotation that Technical Paper 
and Pulp Manufacturing Schools should be set up for ^oung Indians befoie 
ail's encouragement is given to the industry itself AVe cannot believe that 
the\ are serious in this suggestion, and a little consideration vill, ve think, 
shou them its impi acticabilitj 

2 The statement “ Paper ” is the cheapest manufactured commodity 
IS at least open to argument 

For the rest, Afessrs John Dickinson and Compain give a geneial list 
of conditions which they consider essential to successful paper manufacture 
As hoveier, the^ do not suggest vhether Indian conditions comply with 
their list 01 not, thej adduce no argument either foi or against protection 
Tile'S name, however, “ Pioximitv to market” as one essential to success 
This being so, we cannot understand why Messrs John Dickinson and Com- 
pany occupy themselves with a niaiket winch is about 7,000 miles awav from 
all their sources of supply 

3 If correct, the second paragiaph implies that the price of imported 
paper is 25 per cent below' that of locallj produced paper Such a wide 
difference appears to support our contention regarding dumping from foreign 
countries against which we ask protection sufficient to discourage suicli 
policy 

4 Surelj' this argument is all in favour of protection which would 
presumably encourage factories to be set up near the 'laiious sources of raw 
materials and in closer prosimitj to the v'arious centres of consumption and 
BO tend to reduce the “magnificent distances” which in the ca^e of the 
goods which Messrs John Dickinson and Company handle cannot be less 
than 6,000 miles 

5 and 6 Protection as asked for will not inciease the expenses of 
schools and educational rerpiisites to a degree which will hinder their develop- 
ment and consumption in the slightest 

Regarding the rigid economy being exercised in Government Offices, we 
do not believe this has anything to do ivith the price of papei or that a 
reduction in prices would be a sufficient reason for Government relaxing such 
economy 

7 We believ'e that the cost of paper is a relatively small propoition of 
the cost of administration of a newspaper At the same time, we have 
expressed our willingness to agree to the importation of newspiint foi new'S- 
paper's at a reduced duty Newspapers’ importations should be fully pro- 
'tected by Incense 

There are, we believe, a number of Indian newspapers which continue 
to flourish in spite of using Indian made paper 

8 Our mill can manufacture anv grade paper, for winch there is a good 
demand of as good quality as Messrs John Dickinson and Compaiij' can 
import, and other Indian mills can manufacture all the cheapest papers 
excepting mechanical paper which is used almost entirely for newsprint 

We would request that the Controller of Printing Stationery and 
Stamps be asked if there is any quality of paper of which he uses a good 

T 
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quality whicli either i\e or one of the Indian mills cannot manufacture to' 
his satisfaction We can show special books recently published by the- 
Government printed by their Press Superintendent on our paper Some of 
these books were formerly printed on imported paper 

9 We believe that with protection the Indian mills will increase much 
faster than the demand 

10 and 11 We are of opinion that the increase in the cost of paper would 
have no effect on the cases mentioned 

12 First paragraph This is surely a matter for the Board to decide 

13 We do not think that the first two paragraphs are of the sort that 
will carry much 'v eight with the Board, but \ie believe that the Managing 
Agents of the largest mill in the country are not remunerated on output. 
If the author does not make sure of the facts on such an important matter, 
it will at the least detract heavily from the v eight of his other assertions 

14 As stated Indian manufactuied paper as a rule commands slightly 
higher prices than imported 

“ Job Lots ” are unfortunately present in every mill’s manufacture Wfr 
are wiUing to provide figures to show that ours are not abnormal 

15 Third paragraph It vould be interesting to know whence Messrs 
John Dickinson and Companj' get their information which is quite contrary 
to any that has come our nay 

16, 17 and 18 Messrs John Dickinson and Company allude, we notice, 
to British importation A large proportion of their imports are from 
late enemy countries such as Germanj- and Austria 

Reading No 16 in conjunction uith No 2, Messrs John Dickinson and 
Company appear to suggest that conditions in India are most suitable for 
paper manufacture and that therefore the industry is worthy of protection 

They state, hovever, that “lack of foresight,” “ knowledge of the market, 
etc ”, aie the loads nhich are stopping the development of Indian paper 
factories 

Then they state that about half a dozen British concerns have recently 
had to shut dovn 

Messrs John Dickinson and Company in their No 13 imply that Indian 
mills are still manufacturing to full capacitj This surely rather confuses 
their argument 

We await v ith much interest the further information promised by Messrs 
John Dickinson and Company in August 


Statement V — Statement shoiitng estimated costs of the India Paper Pulp 

Company dining the season 192S-24 


Cutteis 

Rafting to Jaitpuia 
Dubash-Ciushing and Despatch 
Boating to Jett% 

Landing charge 

Railvaj freight to Naihati 

Siding charge 


Rs \ P 

15 0 0 pel ton 

2 8 0 ,,,, 

9 0 0 

2 8 4 

2 4 0 

8 7 0 

0 19 


39 13 1 


Oiorhcad charge^; ineludiiig roinlti and rent 


Say Rs 44,000 
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Siaterncnt TI — A note regaidtng the Kasalong Seseive submitted by the 

India Papci Pulp Company 

The Company commenced negotiations with the Goveinment for this 
Bamboo Eeseive concession late in 1918 

Earh :n 1919 one of the Compaiiv’s representatives visited the Reserve and 
he vas accompanied by Mr E S Peaison, Foiest Economist, and Mr H S 
Gibson, Deputy Conservator of Forests 

The paity proceeded some 60 or 70 miles into the heart of the forest and 
after choosing what vas consideied an average aiea, they caiefully estimated 
the available tonnage pei acie 

It vas ascertained that the niuli specie was most common in the area 
This specie floveied in 1911-12 and so will not flower again foi at least 30 
yeais 

The labour question vas consideied and the party weie of opinion that 
there vas ample labour if pioperly handled and organized but organization 
vas admitted to be difficult and the influence and power of the mone'^ -lenders 
in the district was noted 

The paity considered the Kasalong had the following advantages — 

1 Ample local laboui 

2 Excellent iivei for rafting to Chittagong thioughout the year 

3 Bamboo stems are available on both sides of at least 150 miles of 

liver exclusive of numeious small sti earns 

4 It IS within easy reach of Calcutta 

The only disadvantage was that the cost of extraction per ton might be 
more for the first %ear oi so than in Buinia area, but freight costs would 
be less 

It was estimated that about 30,000 tons weie lafted down each yeai and 
the area might theiefoie be safely calculated to supply sufficient bamboo foi 
a pulp mill of considerable capacity 

The cost of exti action foi muli was estimated at Es 14-7 per ton of air 
dry stems at Maiiiimukh It was noted however, that this figure might 
be exceeded foi the fiist vear oi so until laboui would be organized and native 
monej'-lenders abolished 

Particulais of extraction during 1916-17 and 1917-18 were given as under — 



1916-17 

1917-18 


Rs 

Es 

Mull 

25,17,040 

'33,43,000 

Oiah 

4,91,675 

3,31,660 

Dolu 

10,48,200 

13,61,240 

Metinga 

7,085 

350 

Kaliseiii 

50 

50 

i 

40,64,050 

50 36 300 


The aveiage cost of all the species was estimated at Rs 11-2 and an all 
round puce of Ee 1 pei ton foi floating to Chittagong was added making the 
average cost of Rs 12-2 pei ton at Chittagong These figuies weie stated to 
be undoubtedly high due to the small size which the muli had attained since it 
floweied in 1911-12 

With legard to laboui, it wms estimated that from 3 to 4 thousand hillnien 
and a thousand Chittagomans fiom the plains, enteied the leseive annually 
to cut bamboos The actual numbei of men cutting bamboos depended on 
the state of their crops in good years tlie^ cut less, when the ciops weie 
low they weie forced to cut nioie bamboo to earn then livelihood The 

T 2 
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Chakmar or hillman, Vhen wishing to cut bamboo, first had to go to the 
money-lenders, who advanced him sufficient money for purchase of rice for 
himself and his family When the bamboos were cut and extracted he 
sold the stems at Mainimukh to a dealer, uho was often enough the man 
who had lent him the money 

To dischaige his debt, he had to pay his money and 25 per cent interest 
However, when he sold the bamboos to the same man who financed him, he 
struck an extremely poor baigain 

The method by which the Chittagonian works is similar to that of the hill- 
man, except that the rate of interest is somewhat below and he usually makes 
a trifle on the transaction 

The paity weie of the opinion that theie could be no doubt that w'ere a 
steady demand to arise, controlled undei iiroper supei vision, both the hill- 
man and the Chittagonian would receive more adequate lemuneiation for 
then labour which would be a distinct inducement towards inci easing the 
laboui supply 

The Company was advised that for the first j^eai or so, the best method of 
woiking would be through a local conti actor, prefeiablv through one of the 
Chakma Ra-ja’s relatives, w'hich would result in labour forthcoming in large 
quantities Latei on, the Cofiipany might be able to woik direct through 
local gangmen including a European to supervise the extinction work 

On the abo\e information^/fche Company concluded the lease from the Gov- 
ernment foi the Kasalong-Heserve, no loyalty being payable for two years 
commencing fiom the 1st Januarj 1920 

The Company commenced extraction late in 1919 and engaged Kumar 
Ramoni Mohan Roy (Chakma Raja’s brother) foi the work As a result, 
about 400 tons bamboo only were leceived, the cost of which w'orked out at a 
very high figuie pei ton This, howevei, was not altogether unexpected on 
account of its being the first season 

For the second season 1920-21, we engaged an influential conti actor at 
Chittagong We received about 900 tons and the cost worked out thiee times 
as much as the estimate calculated upon when the license was negotiated 

The cost pel ton was gieatly enhanced bj the high rental the Company had 
to pay for stoiage accommodation of stems at Chittagong and it was not until 
late in 1922 that a suitable and economical site was obtained 14 miles up- 
stream of Chittagong 

It wull be noticed in the estimated cost that no provision was made for 
losses by flood Such losses have proved far more seiious than was anticipated 
and although, every effort is made to lecover stems so lost, the cost involved 
owing to long di^ances having to be coveied to tiace such losses, exceeds the 
value of the stems so lost 

After the first season, w'e endeavouied to obtain the services of a Euiopean 
Forest Officer and we applied to the Foiest Department as we were unable to 
obtain any one with sufficient knowdedge of this work The Foiest Depart- 
ment, however, wms itself short of officers and was unable to lend us any 
assistance For the thud season 1921-22 we again emploved the Chittagong 
Conti actor, but the result did not show anv impiovement on pievious seasons 
Moreovei, the power of the money-lendei s oier the Chakma cutters was found 
to be far greater than anv one had hitheito imagined They lealised that the 
Conipaiij’s woik in the reserve was tntiielv against their vested interest, and 
while we can adduce no actual proof, we know that manv hindiances winch 
the Colllpan^ has experienced in its work have undoubtedly had their origin 
from this source The Company has all along endeaioured to emancipate the 
hillmen fiom the nionei -lenders in ordei that the hillmen should get' a fairer 
percentage of the cost of extinction 

Foi the last 'reason 1922-23 the Conipana engaged a European officer who 
succeeded in obtaining a veiv consideiable increased tonnage and although 
the cost showed an iiiiproi ement it was still aboie what the Companv could 
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afford to pav. This officer unfortunately died in Jlarch 1923 at Chittagong 
from cholera The experience he had gained on the Companj ’s behalf there- 
fore was as a lesult nnfoi innately lost 

Anothei officer was engaged foi the season 1923-24 and succeeded in oh 
taming an approximate equal tonnage as the previous officei 


Statemrnt 177 — Xotc, (lafed doth August 10Q4, •suhnutfrd hy the Indian 

Popc) Pulp Compunij, Livitted 

"When the wiitei was gning CMdence befoie you in Simla, we explained 
that while we would not oppo-'O the exemption of newspapers fiom ain in- 
crease of duts, ^et wo woie ntiaul tint if mechanical newspimt as a whole 
weie exemptod, the iCbUlting furthei inaigin between its pi ice and that ot 
other papers might increase it'^ consumption to a considerable extent and 
cause it to cncioach on the mirkct foi othei ji.ipeis That is to say, we 
apprehend that the wide diffoienco would induce the market generilh to ordei 
low qualits mechanical wood papeis in place of the usual qualities at piesent 
maiiufactuied b\ Indian mills 

"We then suggested that the papei lequiied for newspapei pioductions 
might be exempted bj license, but admitted in rephing to the President that 
the subject bristled with difficulties and that we had been unable to find a 
realh satisfactor\ solution 

Since giMiig evidence we haie again caiefullv considered the problem and 
discussed it with the membots of the Indnn Papei-makeis’ Association, whose 
intciests on this point aie identical with oiii own 

AMiile wo aie still len doubtful as to what will be the effect, jet the 
question of exempting newspapeis b\ license is so difficult that if the Taiifi: 
Board see their was to lecommend a protectne dutj on papei, we aie willing 
that mechanical newspimt should be exempted fiom an inciease over its 
piesent dut%, at am rate until such time as we can see what effect such 
difrerontiating ma^ ha\e on the papei tiade geneialh 

The method of exempting mechanical papeis fiom additional protective 
dut\ IS difficult, especialK when misdescription on an invoice might mean a 
laige benefit to the concerned and when diffeiences in quality will have to 
be so carefnlh sciutinised bj the customs authoiities 

One waa of deciding the diaiding line could be based on puce That is to 
say, that white papeis whose niaiket price was below a ceitaiii figure (to 
be fixed fiom time to time) on the market late schedule, should be exempted 
from the additional duty, the lut-ention lieiiig that the figure fixed would be 
sufficienth low to ensure that no paper containing a small peicentage of 
chemical pulp could be imported at the puce 

Another method, which we believe the Customs Department could wmrk, 
would be to lequiie all shipments of papeis to be cei tilled foi mechanical wood 
contents All papers containing less than a ceitain percentage of mechanical 
wood (which peicentage would be fixed by the Boaid) would then be subject 
to the additional tariff rate for superior papers, and paper foi newspapers 
and other pm poses containing ovei this percentage would be assessed at 
the lower tariff 

We undeistand that the Customs Depaitment have alieady an efficient 
laboratory organization for testing all kinds of impoits, and w'ould no doubt 
be able to undeitake the w'ork of testin'g papei also We assume that on this 
system paper w'ould be passed provisionally on these certificates and afterwards 
tested by the Customs Dejiaitment for actual mechanical w'ood contents 
We leave this matter, however, in the hands of the Board who will be in a 
better position than we to make a decision after they have conferred with 
the Castoms Authorities 
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THE INDIA PAPER PULP COMPANY LIMITED. 

V 

B — OB4Ii 

Evidence of Mr. R. H. MUIR, recorded at Simla on 4th July 1924. 

The following statement was read by Mr Muir to the Board with the 
request that it should be treated as part of the India Paper Pulp Company’s 
case for protection — 

“ The Industry was started as a direct result of Government encourage- 
ment and is the first real attempt to manufacture pulp and paper on a 
commercial scale of the best qualities entirely of indigenous raw materials 

The concern was started as a Private Company because until the process 
was proved a commercial suiccess we should not have been justified in asking 
the public to subscribe 

The venture would, we believe, have been a financial success without 
protection had not — 

(1) the cost of the bamboo far exceeded the estimates, 

(2) the difllculties encountered in bringing the Company to its pre- 

sent stage involved the Company spending far more than its 
original capital 

It has always been the intention of the promoters to make the Company 
a public one, inviting participation from Indian shaieholders as soon as 
the future of the concern appeared reasonably assured We believe that 
if reasonable encouragement is given to the industry, India will probably 
become one of the largest paper and pulp produicing countries in the 
world 

In addition to what the India Papei Pulp Company, Limited has put out, 
much money has been spent in experimentation and unsuccessful ventures, 
and our successful process may be said to be the net present result of all 
this We consider protection justified to an extent as to make India self- 
supporting and to correct the adverse conditions under vhich we are labour- 
ing to establish this entirely new industry of such great potentialities 
These adverse conditions are due to climatic conditions and the present stage 
of industrial development in India, and also to the expense incurred in 
adapting expensive machinery to Indian conditions Unless protection is 
given to counterbalance these disadvantages, the industrj^ will be 'quite 
unable to earn reasonable returns and show prospects of profits that would 
attract Indian capital ” 

President — ^Will you tell us what your position is in connection with the 
company P 

Mr Muir — ^I am the Managing Director of Messrs Andreiv Yule & 
Co , Ld , who are the Secretaries of the Company May I say before you 
start, that we should like to feel that ue are not responsible for any part of 
the communique* which v as recently issued by the Board to the Press 

Pi evident — ^I should like to explain the point of view from which w'e 
published that communique It seemed necessary to explain to manu- 
facturers that, if they were unable to meet our views as regards the dates 
for the submission of written statements and the taking of oral evidence, 
there must inevitably be delay in completing the Board’s enquiries, and the 
sufferers from that delay would be the manufacturers themselves 

Mr Muir — ^We have realised all along that we were almost in the posi- 
tion of plaintiffs asking for something from the Court, and we realise too 


* Dated June 26th 
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■that we have gob to accommodate oar convenience to that of the Board Our 
convenience is completely secondary to yours I would like to be assured 
that no action of ours had anjd-hing to do with the communique 

President — It would be a little invidious if we pointed out the parti- 
cular firms Avho were not responsible for the delay, because the public would 
be able by a process of exhaustion to ascertain which firms were in fact 
responsible 

Ml Mutt — ^Wp were taking a great deal of trouble to meet your wishes, 
and I do not like it to be thought that we were in any way the Cause for 
the issue of the communique 

President — It was not by way of complaint that the Board issued the 
communique, and it was not aimed at particular firms 

Ml Mull — The action that occasioned the issue of the communique 
would not act to the advantage of our cause 

Ml Giniiala — Even so it has not really served the object, because all 
the mills have not come We have some reason to complain because 
the result is that all proceedings in connection with pap,er have 
been put off for a month or more, the consequence of which is that the cold 
weather has been reduced by a month or more during which we are supposed 
to tour and make our investigations and submit our Eeport You can 
see what it means — it will probably be a month before these proceedings 
can be published after the preliminary evidence has been taken 

Ml Muir — ^I fully appreciate your point of view I am in sympathy 
uith it Only I do not want to be the cause of it , 

Pi esident — It is at any rate clear that your firm has appeared to give 
evidence on the fiist date fixed by the Board for your evidence 

In answer to Question 5 you say that your capacity for pulp is 200 tons 
per month and for paper 240 tons per month That means that you cannot 
at present keep the paper plant fully employed with pulp of your own 
manufacture ? 

Mr Mull — ^Not quite 

President — Then if you desire to get the maximum output of which 
your plant is capable you must purchase a certain amount of pulp? 

Mr Muii — ^Yes 

Pi esident — Is it purely for that reason that you purchase pulp at 
present? 

Mr Muir — Absolutely 

President — That will not be a permanent feature of your manufacture? 

ilfr Muii — No Ours is an entirely new process, and we are the first 
‘firm in India to manufacture paper from bamboo It has been experimental 
"to a great extent, and we find that the pulp plant as laid down is not quite 
of the capacity that we expected it to be That will be rectified of course if 
and when we extend our plant 

President — ^Turning now to Question 7, you tell us that it is not 
possible to give any one of the various factors that j^ou have mentioned 
an absolute preference, and that you have to take into account raw 
materials, markets, labour supply and a plentiful supply of water I take 
it this means that the manufacturer has to balance one factor against the 
other in selecting a suitable site for a paper mill The important point 
Tiere is ivhether the mill should be established in the vicinity of the 
raw material Naturally you lay considerable stress on the great abundance 
of bamboos in India, and jou have quoted what ]Mr Raitt and Mr Pearson 
have said on the point There can be no question that in one sense the 
supply of paper making materials is practically unlimited in India But 
it 15 rather a different question to what extent they are commercially 
aiailable One very important point that has to be considered is to what 
-extent bambooo which are at a great distance from any source of power can 
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be utilized, if the paper null must be established within easy teach of coal, 
beoause that factor might rule out a considerable proportion of the raw 
materials otherniso available 

Ml Mvii — Are you taking entireh a pulp mill or a pulp and paper mill 
combined P 

Picsident — I recognise that both these aspects have to be considered 
Let us take a combined pulp and papei mill first 

Mi Mun — think almost the first thing I would like to put down — which 
j’ou have not realh touched on mdividualh while vou have touched on other 
considerations — is the question of supervision, because we la\ v^erv great 
stress on supervision 

M) Gmuala — Do >ou mean office supeivision or expert supervision^ 

Ml Mun — Office supervision, having the seniors of the firm in fairly 
close touch with the manufactory In addition, of course, to coal there 
are a vaiietv of other considerations There is the question of secondary 
raw mateiials there is the question of labour As we put our mill we 
have a nucleus to stait on of expert labour, and then there is the question 
of repairs, stores and so on Over and above that theie is the question of 
marketing paper and, all things considered, I am inclined to think that if 
we were erecting our mill again we would re-erect in the same pla» e 

President — It is not so much that I am criticising vour choice of a 
inill-site, but rather that, if mills must be near the coalfields, it may 
restrict very considerably the extent to which the resources of India are 
practically available It might be impossible to utilise the enormous quan- 
tities of bamboos available in Burma 

M't Mun — Ii IS difficult to give vou a reply to that, but there have 
been two or three attempts to utilise the Buima bamboos in the manufacture 
of pulp, and thev have all had to be abandoned for want of nioiiev 

iW? Gimvala — It is not the fault of the material 

Piesident — What I am raising is a broader point than that Assuming 
for the moment that 4 to 5 tons of coal must be used to produce a ton of 
paper, the cost of manufacture m a papei factoiv in Burma might be 
prohibitive 

Mr Mun — I am of opinion that whether it would be a question of 
bringing coal to bamboos or bamboos to coal, it would be possible to utilise 
ultimately the bamboos in Burma That is the opinion 3 on want to hT-ve, I 
think 

President — I am glad to have it but the matter requires closer exami- 
nation It IS quite easj’ in one sense to show tliat there ought to be a very 
considerable papei making, or at any rate a pulp making, industrj in India, 
on account of the laige quantities of bamboos that are available, but when 
we are examining the question whether Government should support the 
industry at the public expense, then a general statement is hardly enough 
The matter needs to be investigated in detail 

Mr Muir — have not experimented with bamboo in Burma and as 
far as Burma goes w'e are unable to help 30U You mention coal as a parti- 
cularly important item There is also the question of whether wood would 
be available in Burma — into which I have not personally gone — ^which might 
tend to neutralise the disadvantage of coal 

Piesident — There is another possibility' of course You use electric 
power in your factory' but the electric powei is pioduced fiom coal To 
w'hat extent could j'ou reduce jour coal consumption supposing j'ou were 
getting your powei from a hydro-electric source 01 from a public supply 
company P That is an important question It might be that hydro-electric 
power could replace a considerable proportion of coal used On the 
Malabar coasts, for instance, hydro-electric power might be quite feasible 

Ml Muir — ^I cannot give you that figure here When I get back to 
Calcutta T shall send an answer to you 
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President — ^It seems to me a verj important question We liave l>een 
examining yesterday and this morning a representative of one of the com- 
panies depending chiefly bn the use of grass He frankly admitted that, 
■ftith the use of grass, no great development of the paper or pulp industry 
in India is possible The bamboo proposition is far more interesting from 
the point of viev of national interests Here there are possibilities of an 
immense expansion which would be extraordinarily important On the 
other hand it wants looking into from the point of view, which I have 
been trying to put to jou and te which I attach great importance, namely 
to see to what extent these bamboos are practically utilisable 

Ml Muir — Are jou having in front of %ou as one of the witnesse'; Mr 
Kashi Ram? He has a special grass proposition, and I undei stand fiom 
him that hydro-electric power enters tery largely mto his scheme 

President — Mr Kashi Rain of the Punjab Paper Mills ^ They have sent 
in a written reply, but they are not able to give oral evidence just now as 
their expert is not here, but, even so, if we had a figure as to the extent 
to which the coal requirements could be reduced in the case of paper made 
from grass, it still does not coier, as you are using a different law material 
and working a different process It is important foi us to ascertain what 
quantit\ of coal is indispensable for the manufacture of paper from bamboo 

Mr Muir — are usmg the sulphite process The Titaghur ifills, w'hen 
they started the purchase of their plant for Burma, were, I believe confident 
that the soda process would make good inilp out of bamboos so that the 
soda process mai have a great bearing on the manufacture of paper from 
bamboo Would ^ou also like to have information from our managers about 
the possibilit\ of utilising wood for the balance of the heat required? 

Prcjidcnf — It would he verv useful 

Mr Ginxmln — Does the use of the sulphite process require less 
coal than the Soda process? 

Mr Muir — I am afraid I cannot tell vou that 

Ml Ginunln — The reason why I am asking you this is this as it 
happens ^our consumption of coal is at least a ton better than the others 
It may be due to your equipment? 

Ml Mun — We have got a completely modem plant of course 

Mr Gnniala — Others also claim that much of their plant is modern 
But might that have anvthing to do with the different process? 

Mr Muir — ^That again is a thmg w’-hich I cannot tell you offhand I 
have no experience of the soda process 

Mr Ginxvala —Yours is a combination of the soda and sulphite 
processes ? 

Mr Mxm — Ours is a modification of tlie sulphite process 

Mr Ginxtala — ^I would like to know if the process had anything to do 
with the quantity of coal used 

President — Supposing the manufacture of pulp was taken up as a separate 
business from the manufacture of paper, it seems likely that the pulp 
would be exported, because it is probable that, if the bamboo proposition 
turns out a success m a comparatively short time, most of the existing paper 
companies will commence making their own pulp from bamboo, so that there 
wall be onlj a small market in India for manufactured bamboo pulp 

Mr Mum — Our intention originallj was to manufacture pulp only, but 
then the uncertainty of the market for pulp made us put in a paper 
machine 

President — ^I think it was prudent It is' a big thing to put pulp made 
from a new material on the world’s market in competition with the ivood 
pulp iTMbdfl in other countries 
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Mr Mmi — ^You have got at the same time a limited > 

■±00 

Mr Gmwala — ^There is a demand for about 10,000 to 
Mr Mmr — That is about it 

President — The prices paid at present for wood pulp 
Temunerative for you 

ilfr Gimiala — That is why they have asked fi 
pulp 

Piestdent — Take it on the basis that the paper 
neeessarilj’ be manufactured in the same place That 
industry, e fir , in Scandinavia 

Ml Mmr — ^Yes, in Scandinavia and Canada 
President — ^How far would that be possible or adva 
conditions? For instance take "your own case How wc 1 
instead of transporting j’our bamboos from Chittagon^ 
your factory there and brought to Naihati the pulp oiil^ 
±0 make paper there? 

Mr Mutr — ^Balancing up the pros and cons it woul 
■tageous as the present system 

Ptc'^ulent — 1 giant that there iiiaj be special lea. 
perimental x>eriod to have the works close to the ma 
later on, when the process has been fully established 
ma 3 ' be much more possible to have the pulp mill near 
Ml Muri — On the other hand one has got to consider 
of bringing the cultivation of the bamboo to the facte ^ 
Piesident — am coming to that in a moment Ar 
give an opinion on the question how far, under I ■ .i" 
possible or advantageous to establish pulp manufacture 
vicinity of the raw materials although the paper mill is 
Mr Mmi — May I take the question like this “ Dc 
at would be more advantageous to you, when the ind 
establish jmur pulj' factory at Chittagong and your paper 
near Calcutta ^ ” 

Piesident — That would cover it, but I am not asking 
■which led your firm to put up your factory at Naihati 
IS a general question 

Mr Mmi — 'We are still feeling our way to a great e 
perimeiitiiig and we have been successful up to a poi' 
experimented far enough to enable me to give a de 
question, I mean a confident answer, but I should be me 
the present arrangement vould be more suitable 
Piesident — Even supposing that jmu were manufa 
■tity of pulp for sale? Let us suppose that one quart 
manufacture you are going to make into paper your 
you are going to export 

Ml Mmi — 111 the case jmu have mentioned it might 
to have the pulp factoiy nearer the source of supply 

Piesident —One of the factors that ivould come into 
quantity .of coal required in the pulp making process as 
quantity of coal required in the final paper making proi 
Ml Mmi — A larger quantity of coal would go into 
process and I think it is relatively veil known that p, 
simpler process 

Piesident — It is a much simpler and better kiiovii • > 

process you are using for making pulp from bamboo A 
the possibility o^ establishing bamboo cultivation in the 
milP 
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Mr Muir — When I said vicinity I meant within a hundred or two 
hundred miles T was thinking more of up the river I understand there 
are hig hamhoo forests at Mursliidabad and bamboo is practically a native 
of Bengal We can buy bamboos considerably cheaper than the ones we 
u«ed, but up to the present we have not made such a satisfactory ]ob 
of manufacturing from them as we have from Chittagong supplies There 
are two possibilities open one is that the cultivation of suitable bamboos 
may prove possible and more economical in our vicinity than importing 
them from Chittagong, and the second is that we may be able to utilise 
the local bamboo and make it an equally successful job of manufacturing 
from it 

Picstdent — Bengal is a densely populated area, and the total supply of 
bamboos from the land you could devote to their cultivation at a reasonable 
cost would not be large 

Mi Mxm — 'Wo are at the present time able to buy bamboos — I mean 
bamboos less suitable for our manufacture — very considerably cheaper than 
we import from Chittagong 

Piestdenf — If you were buying in large quantities, you might find the 
price go up pretty considerably 

Mr Mvn — Wt have contractors who are prepared to supply us with 
2 or 3 thousand tons at the present time I realise fully as you say that 
Bengal is densely populated, but bamboos except for certain uses have prac- 
tically no market The class of bamboo that we use is not regarded really 
as of much use and it is possible that even in Bengal there are lots of 
uiicultn ated spots which might be utilised for its cultivation wdieii there is 
a market for it 

Piestdent — It might be possible, but until it has been demonstrated in 
some wmy I should feel doubtful about it myself 

Ml Mun — 'Wq are making experiments along that line, but it is too 
eaily foi me to give any answ^ei At the piesent moment we are devoting 
oui selves to see whether the bamboos w^e can utilise can be growm locally ai a 
leasonable figure But ns I say the only answ’er that I have got to your 
question is that we have been able to get an assuiance fiom our contractors 
that they are jnepaied to suiiply 2 or 3 thousand tons of bamboo at a reason- 
able figuie 

P'lestdent — ^Even supposing it was so, that does not solve the whole 
question What it would come to is this that you would be getting a 
little more use out of the soil of Bengal, but you would not be utilismg 
the enormous reserves of material which are at present going to waste in 
more out of the way parts 

Mr Muir — We aie hoping to get considerable reductions from our 
reserve We have not the figures yet to prove "that we shall The figures 
which led us to go there were given chiefly by the Government experts If 
we could attain these figures we should not be asking for protection at 
the present time and should be able to manufacture at a profit We are 
experimenting there side by side along with experiments in Bengal In 
that connection I have got here a note, more or less a history, of our taking 
up the concession in the reserve, and in it you wull find that, when the 
Government expert went with our representative, it w^as estimated that the 
cost per ton landed of bamboos would be Rs 12-2 a ton at Cliittagong At 
that price we would be able to manufacture at a good profit to-day 

President — ^That is just one of the matters in which the piedictions of 
experts are apt to be falsified, because you yourselves introduce a disturbing 
factor into the district which upsets all the calculation about the cost of 
labour and so on 

Jlfr Muir — ^It IS rather my* feeling about that w hicli makes me hesitate 
very much to give absolutely definite answers to your question as to what the 
effects w'ould be of putting a pulp mill in the neighbourhood of the bamboos 
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Piesident — ^In answei to Question 8 you have given the percentages of 
your outturn of different kinds of paper and you Saj' “ On account of ex- 
perimental manufactiue, previous records ivould not he of value, and in 
our opinion, future records mil show increased percentage in all superior 
qualities to the exclusion of Badanu and Brown ” What is the reason for 
that? 

il/i Mim — As we advance we have fewer and fewer experimental failures, 
and experimental failures (usually in the cooking of the bamboos) mean more 
Badami and Blown We ican make (and the Government exports will bear 
us out) as fine a paper as anj made in England, and as there is very 
little saving, it clearh does not pa'^ us to make inferior qualities 

Pmsident — Does it not come to this that Badami and Brown can be made 
from cheapei materials, hemp, jute and so on? So to speak bamboos should 
natuially be used for making better class papers But there will always be 
a certain propoition of rejections amongst the pulp made from bamboos, and 
from these you will always make a certain amount of Badami and Brown 

Ml Mill) — We ha\e to make some Badami at present because many of 
the dealers lnsls^ on getting it, but the bulk of it comes from experiments 
In time W'e do not expect to make any 

President — Apart from what your factorv may do in the future, suppos- 
ing the manufacture of paper was firmly established in the country, do yon 
think that the Badami and Brown would usually be made of other 
materials ? 

Mr Mvi7 — ^It IS quite possible 

President — Is it because paper can be made more cheaplv from them on 
the whole? 

Mr Mwr — I understand there is a great difference betw een making 
Badami and bettoi* class of paper by other mills which use the soda process 
and ourselves We use the sulphite process 

Pi esideni — It you have to use this particular material and this parti- 
cular process, ther 3'ou have got to manufacture better qualitj'' of paper? 

Mr Mmr —It pays us better 

President — ^In answer to Question 10 you say, that the Indian manufac- 
turer has to make a larger variety of papers than a manufacturer in a 
Western country Do you think that state of things is likolv to continue 
for a considerable time? 

Mr Mmr — Of course the evil lessens with the increase of your plant 
Suppc«mg you have got to make 4 sorts of paper It is much less of a set- 
back to your output if you can make them from two or four machines than 
if you have to make them out from one That is a partial answer to 
your question 

President — The question is whether the Indian bazar dealer’s character 
18 likely to be modified m a short time, or whether he will go on msisting 
that, if he come-, to a manufacturer for one kind of papei, he must be 
supplied with other kinds of paper by the s«nie nnni.l.M *i,j >- i 

Mr Muir — ^If the industry develops and one mill specializes m a parti- 
cular kind of paper and another mill in a different kind, he will find that it 
pay's him better if he buys from different mills I expect he will always have 
to get different qualities as at present 

President — In the second half of the answer to this question you say 
“ the manufacturer has a severe handicap to face on account of the very 
large proportion of light weight papers demanded in this country ” What 
occurred to me was that, if the foreign manufacturer does not manufacture 
these lower grades, then these papers are exempt from foreign competition 

Mr Mun —But in practice w'e do not get a proportionately higher 
price 
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iVesjrfcnf —Supposing you tried to get it, is internal competition suffi- 
cient to keep doMT the price, or vould consumers instead of using the light 
Treight use the licavy weight? Or is it purely governed by custom? 

Ml Mun —I think it is largely governed by custom We do get a 
better price thai' the imported dealer for our paper as a whole, and it is 
possible that is one of the reasons There are other reasons as well 

I'rcsidcnf— 1 understand that theie is a sort of customary difference in 
price between imported and Indian made paper 

Mr Ginxiala—I would like to know^ a little more about the history 
of your works, as to how’ voii started them and so on 

Mr Muir — ^The industry really started as a result of Government 
encouragement and as the first real attempt to manufacture pulp and paper 
<m a commercial scale from bamboos entirely out of indigenous materials 
The concern started with a private company because, until the piocess 
proved a comnieicial success, we could have had no justification in asking 
the public to subscribe The venture would already have been financially 
successful had not (1) the cost of bamboo exceeded the estimate, and (2) the 
difficulties encountered in bringing the company into its present stage, 
iniohed it in spending far more than its original capital It was ahvars 
the intention of the directors to make the company a public one, inviting 
participation froui Indian shareholders as soon as the future of the concern 
appeared leasonably assured AVe believe that, after reasonable encourage- 
ment is given to the industry, India will probably become one of the 
f largest papei valid pulp producing countries of the world In addition to 
what the India Paper Pulp Company has spent, much money has also 
been put in experimental and unsuccessful ventures, and our successful 
process may be said to be the result of all this expenditure We consider 
protection justified only to an extent to make India self-suppoiting 

Mr Oxmvala — ^AVhat I wanted to know’ is how jou got on to tins 
business 


Mr Mmr — ^AVhat directed our attention to it first of all w’ere Mi Raitt’s, 
and subsequently Mr Peai son’s, experiments Government appointed a 
cellulose expert and a forest economist, I understand, w’lth a view’ to find- 
ing out w’hat utilisation could be made out of India’s foiests It was largely 
as a result of these gentlemen’s investigations and the figures tlie 5 put 
■forw’ard that we went into this matter 


Ml Giniiola — Did you, with reference to the conditions of the dajs 
in w’hich the reports were made, find these figures to be accurate? 

Mx Mxixx — Quite inaccurate 

Mr Ginxvdla — That is what we want to know 

Mx Mxixx — AVhen oui representative went round the Kasalong Reseives 
in 1919, it nas estimated that the total cost pei ton of suitable bamboo 
landed at*^hittagong w’ould he Rs 12-2 per ton 

Mr Gxnxoala ■ — Thej also w’orked out certain costs of othei thinns 
•did they not? ^ ' 


Mr Mxiir Mr Peaison woiiied out figuies entirely on the soda process 
1 understand he put up an experimental soda boiler m Debia Dun Our 
process is quite different and so I cannot really compare them at all 

Picmlrnt —Yoxi weie not acting on Ins calculations in the matter? 


Mr Miiir — As regards the itilisation of the bamboo we relied on then 
■figures for the costs, but we depended entirely on the process wlncli was 
evolietl bj Ml Jardine of Peiiucuik and which has been, after a senes of 
experimc/vts, completely successful 

Ml Ginudiu — Apait from the question of cost, would you accept as 
correct or not their treatment of the question from the forest point of 
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Mr Mmr — ^Do you mean the availability of the bamboo!^ 

Mr Ginwala — ^Yes 

Mr Muir — Our Reserve being a very big area we have not the means 
of estimating it It is a very big area, I think about 420 square miles, and 
we have onlj' touched the fringe of it, but we have no reason for doubting 
their estimates 

Mr Gimoala — You know, one of the things that is urged against the 
bamboo is its flowering habit 

Mr Mun — ^In our reserve, if w'e treble or quadruple the size of our 
plant, we should be able to be independent of flowering on account of the 
various different species which 'e are able to utilise 

Mr Ginxioln — What Messrs Raitt and Pearson suggested was that 
cultivation should be so arranged that you could always get over the 
difficulty Do you accept that as a general proposition? 

Ml Muir — Ab far as I can tell you, in our area we believe we have 
sufficient of the other varieties to tide us through when our main staples 
are flowering If we were cultivating wo could arrange it so that we 
should not be inconvenienced b 5 ' flowering, so that we should not have 
to close down our works on that account 

Ml Gimonla — We are investigating the question from a broader point 
of view Supposing the industry has to be established in this country, the 
country has got to make a certain amount of saciifice We have got to 
consider whethei it is worth while making that sacrifice 

Mr Mull — Would you please amplify your question? 

Ml GinuaJa — ^We have only two authorities on this — ^yourselves and 
the Goveiiiinent experts — as to the possibility of bamboo, and we want 
to clieck the ore by means of the other I want to know whether j’ou 
leally think that the foiecast made by the experts is reasonable and is one 
that can be realised as to the availability, suitability, accessibilitj and 
the like of the bamboo 

Ml Mull — As far as we can say, yes 

Ml Gimoala — The Government of Bengal say this forest was estimated 
to yield per annum 240,000 tons of bamboo They say that the estimate is 
optimistic You go up to 4 or 500,000 tons Can we accept your estimate 
as a leason f jr supposing that for the industry as a whole bamboo is a 
sufficiently good law material? 

Ml Mini — After allowing for pos'iibihties in connection with flowering 
and so on I maintam that there is sufficient bamboo in Bengal to support a 
very large indiistrj at a reasonable cost 

Ml Gimoala — ^^Vhen you say Bengal you mean the Chittagong Hill 
Ti acts P 

Ml Mull — The Chittagong Rescives, and I know a little > about the 
Silchai banibuo areas aHo ^ 

Ml Gimoala — But the Goveinment of Bengal tell us in this lettei that, 
except in the Chittagong Hill Tiacts, there is no suitable supplj of bamboo 
for the niaiiiifactiiie of pulp in Bengal 

Ml Mull — T do not think that is an estimate in which they aie quite 
collect To-dav 1 can make a contract foi 3 thousand tons of bamboo to be 
deliveied at oui iinll But iierhaps that is a cpiantit^ the Governiiieiit of 
Bengal would disiegaid in then leply 

Ml Gimoala — That would be fiom people who lealh take them for 
domestic use and sell them People w ant to use a certain quantity of 
bamboo fiom all forests? 

Ml Muir — ^Yes 

Ml Gimoala --There is alwajs a ceitain quantity of bamboo which you 
can get? 
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Mr Mmi —We cannot get the dolu bamboo that is used for floating 
down the grass 

Mr Gxmoala — ^That is the difficulty Does it grow anyuhere or does it 
grow in particular parts of forests? 

Mi Mvii — It grous in the same parts as the other species 

Ml Ginwala — Can you prevent people from taking the other species?' 

Bh Mxm — You mean the local inhabitants P 

Ml Gximala — Yes In Burma that was the leal difficulty People would 

insist upon getting their bamboo from the most accessible part naturally 

Mr Blxnj — ^W.^ have not found that a great difficulty so fai, but of 
course the quantities u e have taken are so small that probably v e u ould not 
have minded it to some extent 

BLi Gimuala — With regard to the location- of your null I could not 
really follow vhy jou put your mill at Naihati 

Mr Mittr —You cannot give figures to- prove the advantages of the 
location Yon have got to balance in vour own mind your position as regards 
your raw material, your position as regards coal and so on 

Mr Gtnwala. — ^You are discussmg the q^uestion fiom an abstract point of 
view I want to knou why -sou followed tins couise 

Mr Mxm — We bad to balance all these considerations and ue thought 
the site ulieie mu factorA- is the most suitable place If aou tell me uliat 
sort of an an'-A\er AAould meet a our question, I might be able to gne 
that 

BIi Ginunhi — It is aoia difficult for me to ®aA' Some people liaie 
said that they are m very close pioximity to the coal; they use 5 to 6 tons of 
coal for a ton of ftaper, and do not think that the freight on the ray material 
would be much greatei than the fi eight on the coal 

Mr Mxm — In the case of the Bengal Paper Mill at Raiugunge I think 
the freight on most of their grass A»as cheaper vi addition to their '^eiiig 
at the coal pits’ mouth 

Mr Gtmvala. — Would you put all the ti^gs together and say here 
are so many advantages and balance them* against the disadvantages? 
Suppose you A\ei'‘ ■^taiting a null non’ — forget jou are at Naihati — on Aihat 
basis would 3 on select jour site? 

Mx Mxnr — I am son 5 if I am being stupid about it, but 1 do not 
quite follow 

Piesxdeni — 'Wc are trA’ing to enlighten our oaaii minds 

Ml Mxm — ^Yriiat you are tijung to do is to boil the question doAAii into 
figures I think that it is almost impossible to boil clou n everA thing 
to figures 

President — ^If I were takmg pait in the decision I should certainly ask 
for a great many figuies as regards fieiglit and see just Avliat it meant 
If I put up a factory at Chittagong 1 should haA-e to carij* iny coal tiiere 
Arluch Avnuld cost «o much, and lure 1 rise if I erected a factory at Calcutta I 
should have to carry my bamboos from Chittagong I don’t say that you 
AAere viong in jcui decision, because aou are using less coal than son e of 
the other nulls 

Ml Mxm — ^Tlieii vou liaAe a certain number of other considerations 
" AAluch I don’t think jou can boil don 11 to figures 

Pxesident — That may be so 

Mr GinxiMa — There are Aarious authoiities on that point Mary of 
them saA that pulp must be manufactured in proxinutj to the ray material 
Mr Sindall is one of them aaIio says tnat In foreign countries, prlp is 
manufactured in close proxiinitj to the law material You harm not done 
that, have voa? 

Mr Blmr — ^No 
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Mr Ginxia^n — We want to know wh'X you did not do it if that ij taken 
as a principle 

Mr Mvii — At I said to the President, it might he equally or more 
advantageous, i*- we were manufacturing pulp only and manufacturing 
it for export laigely, to put down the plant at Chittagong 

Mr Ginxvala — But at that time you did contemplate mannfacti.ring 
pulp only? 

Mr Mxnr — Yes, hut not for export It was entirely for local consump- 
tion 

Ml Gin a, ala — Does it inal e much difference ? 

Ml Mvn — ' think so because >011 see you have got to transport all a our 
pulp then, via Calcutta There aie only two mills which could use our 
•pulp One IS the Titaghur mill and the other is the Bengal Paper Mills, 
and 30U Ihie got to tiansppit voui pulp fiom Chittagong, where the pulp 
Mould he manufactured, to or iieai Calcutta, so that the disadvantage 
really onlv boils down to the difference between transporting ^our pulp 
und baling and transpoiting bamb'x>s, as we do 

ill? Giniiala — I suppo'^e that "sou have seen the report of Mi Raitt on 
the Cuttack pioject? 

Mr Mull — Iso, I ha^e not 

Mr Ginna'a — It is a pit^ vou have not seen it There are some things 
in it wdiich imgl c interest you 

Ml Muir — I would like very much to study it 

Mr Ginioala — ^In any ease Mr Eaitt says there that it would be a 
ibettei piopos.ition to manufacture pulp at Cuttack and take it to Calcutta 
01 llaiiigunge 

Ml Man — !Mi Pearson also sa%s a similar thing 111 his book entitled 
“ Utilisation of Bamboo ” 

Ml Ginxhala — Yes, I know that Mr Pearson is of the same opinion 
Ml Sindall is also of the opinion that the exploitation of anj new fibre 
will ln^olve a recognition of the fact that the law material must be con- 
verted into pulp at or nerr the place where it is most abundant You 
have departed from that piinciple, and therefore I thought that there 
might be some explanation 

Piesident — ^Let me put it in another foim In Scandinavia all the firms 
that manufactuie pulp for export do so in the immediate vicinity of pine 
forests, but it is quite possible that in some material respects the conditions 
are difieient in Scandinavia In Scandinavia there is plenty of hydro 
electiic power aiaiLible and as far as 1 know in Chittagong there is no 
electric pow'er That is the kind of thing we are trjing to get at 

Mr Mxm — I should like to haik back to the question of supervision which 
is more important in this country than it is in a place like Scandinavia or 
any other European country 

Mr Ginxcah — That is because a big firm like yours goes in for so inan^’ 
different industries The Scandinavian firm would on the other hand manu- 
facture pulp only 

Mr Mull — The firms out here have to consider the very expensive ques- 
tion of having a head office, at any rate for a number of years Until 
thej' trained the Indian labour to take the place of Europeans, that 
expensive office would more than counterbalance placing their pulp factory 
at the sources ot supply 

21 r GinxuaLi — The thing is that youis is a new industry You are 
pioneers Youis is a veij^ big firm The question is whether, if many 
people adopted tlm same principle, it would be really a good thing 

Mr Muir — Messrs F W Hedgers & Co are a very big firm and 
they have not j'et been able to complete the experiment They went on tire 
opposite tack 
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Ml Ginxottln — Aie they going, to manufacture pajier and imlp together? 
M) Mnxx -I understand that they aie going to inanufacuiie pulp theie 
and are going t< tianspoit it to the factory at Titaghui 

Ml Gimoala — That would be in accoidance with the priiiiCiple 

Ml Muti — Yes, it Mould be in accoidance with the lecogaised 
authoi ities 

Ml Ginwala — They aie not able to taiiy it through 
Ml Mull — J understand that is a question of money 
Ml Gtnitala — But you yourself, I take it, would not do it You have 
said ]ust now that 50U would do the same thing it j-ou weie to start 
this business over again 

Ml Mull — ^Yes To meet the President’s theoietical question, whether 
if we w'eie going to expoit a laige proportion of our pulp we w'ould not 
establish ouisehe<- iieai the souice of supply, that would requiie fiesh 
considei ation or the wdiole circumstances and woiking out figuies which might 
take a month 01 two 

Ml Ginuah — But you w'ould not follow Mr Raitt’s suggestion® 
Picsident — 1 would like to put this to you "When we go to Debra 
Dull we sliall asL Messrs Raitt and Peaison foi then reasons If you have 
got good leason^ on the other side, we would like to be able to put those 
reasons xo them You simply say that you weie right If we put that 
to them, thej’ won’t be able tof say anything at aU 

Mi Mull — Any opinion that I may give 01 that they may give will be 
entiiely theoretical The only w'ay to do it is by actual pi oof I hope 
that Ml Ahvar Chetty of the Carnatic Papei Mills will be working soon on 
the othei tack to us 

Pieudcnt — Do you know the leasons why the sj'stein has developed 111 
Europe 01 Anciica® The manufacture of pulp in those countiies goes 
on at differ ent places fioiii those where the manufacture of papei is earned 
on You must have some sort of information 

Ml Mu 11 —1 think that their raw mateiial is less easily handled We 
bale up our bamboos and it does not make a very bad freight Then laiv 
material would be exceedingly difficult to transport as law material to 
places where paper is made 1 take it that it is possibly one exiilanation 
Ficsident — That is a perfectly reasonable explanation if it is a case of 
moving whole pine trees We aie not getting much further If on thinking 
it over anything furthei on the subject occurs to you, w^e shall be grateful 
if you can write to us 

Ml Muii —I would like to think it over I might be able to write 
BOinetlung about it It is impossible to come up here armed on all points 
I have not thought tins particular aspect ovei seiiously 

Mi Ginwala — The reason why we are particular about this is if India is 
going to produce a laige cjuantity of pulp, it can only be for export pur- 
poses In thax case, is it possible to have youi factory at or near the 
Bouice of supply of your raw materials® 

Ml Muii — ^You liav'^e got a very considerable room for expansion in the 
countiy itself 

Mr Ginwala — Not very much judging by the present figures They do 
not come to an^’thing on winch you can build up a huge industry 
Mi Mmi — You can build up a pietty big one 

Ml Gmwala — ^In leply to Question 9 , jou say “ Indian raw materials 
and Indian demand create most favourable conditions for the manufacture of 
white pinitings and coloureds, book papers, engine sized and ledger papers ” 
Is theie any leally very great demand foi these in the country® Can jmu 
Bay what the demand is® 

Ml Mun — ^The best guide that we can give jou is- our answei to 
Question 8 showung the percentages of oui total output 

Z 
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Mr Gnm-ala — Tlie reason ivhy I am asking jou is this. You are com- 
peting mole or less in the same class of papei in uhicli the other Indian 
manufactuieis are competing against the foieign mamifactuier Then the 
question arises iiliether theie is really room foi the expansion of the mar- 
ket if you aie all going to make the same thing 

Ml Mill! — ^We can manufacture anything that is demanded in this 
countiy We can manufactuie anj paiiei piovided there is a sufficient 
demand The only qualities that cannot profitably be manufactuied for some 
time to come aie nei\ splints 

Ml GinivaJa — ^There are vaiious other things nhich you don’t manufac- 
tuie and nliicli these othei people don’t manufactuie likewise Take the 
case of packing paper and also piiiitiiig papei uhich includes a consideiable 
quantity of nenspiiiits Newspiints you cannot manufacture, but jou cpii 
manufactuie packing papei ^ 

Ml 2Iini — ^Yes 

Ml Ginuala — ^Tiien there are em elopes 

Ml Mill) — ^In that case it is only a question of cutting up We can 
manufactuie the papei One eni elope mill is m coiiise of constiuction oi 
has been constructed 

Ml Gimtala — ^YTien the paper nianufactuiers sai that 55,000 to 60,000 
tons IS imported, tlieie is a considerable quantity nliich we cannot ascertain, 
winch cannot be made in this country or nliich people aie not disclosed to 
manufactuie 

Afr Muu — 1 can say that ne can i^anufactuie anv soit of papei proiided 
theie IS sufficient demand for it You can dmde the classes of papei that 
ue Mould not manufactuie ‘into nenspiints and specialities Specialities 
would come to about 500 tons a yeai 

Ml Giinoala — Theie is no question of youi being able to manufacture, 
but jou should be able to nianufa.ciuie a+ a reisonable co-l to captuie the 
market 

Ml Mun — We uould be able to inanufactiii e at a lel.itivelj leasonable 
price ivheie theie is a reasonable demand If there is a demand for a 
certain verj' special kind of papei foi one ton, it iiatuially does not pay to 
make it 

Ml Ginucda — ^TrVhat do 'voii call a reasonable demand? I am not think- 
ing of small oideis at special rates Supposing I uas to place a special 
ordei, so that I should get ordinary lates, hou big should it be? 

Ml Mini — Completely special ivhich iiobodj used to manufactuie' 

Ml Giimala — If I give you a special order, you -u ant a special price, is 
not that so? What is the smallest older that you can take without asking 
foi a special puce? 

All Mxn) — ^I should say five tons 

Ml GinxLola — ^That is not a very big quantity With legaid to Ques 
tion 11 about vour piocess have you adopted it because it lent itself better 
to the utilisation of bamboo or uas it due to its cheapness? 

Ml Mun — It has alvajs been said so far that the sulphite process vas 
impossible foi bamboo and impossible in a tiopical countiy The sulphite 
piocess pioduces a supeiior pulp It is not a question of cheapness Ours 
IS the fiist sulphite process that has been possible for bamboo m a tropical 
country 

Mr Ginuala — ^You did not take it up as a challenge to expert opinion 
You must have taken it up as a commercial proposition 

Ml Mun — ^Yes, the sulphite process makes a veij much bettei pulp and 
is, I belieie, more economical than the soda inoce^s 
‘ Air Ginufda — ^You'say that it is a success 
Ml Mun — ^Yes 
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Giiiiiala — it is a patent process, it does not lead to the expansion 
of the industry Aie jou prepared to guo licenses for the use of your pro- 
■cess° 

Ml Mint — "We hare license from a parent company That is a mattei 
that will have to be refeiied to them 

ilf? Ginuala — ^The position resolves itself into this Othei experts recom- 
mended the soda piocess You haie discarded it You are the only peison 
manufactui ing pulp fiom bamboo \ou are using a special piocess which 
makes it a success Non nobodv else can vork it without a license Will 
the industiy be able to expand undei such conditions 

d/in? — ^The question of gning a license I imagine will be a question 
of terms It would haie to be referred to the paient company from whom 
we liold 0111 license but, wliethei thev give a license oi not, surely it should 
not check the indiistiii because the manufactuieis who use the soda piocess 
aie fumlv of opinion that they can make bamboo pulp successful!, 

31) Gninala — So fai nobody has made it on a commeicial ^cale 
Ml Mull — Nobodv Ins got to the manufacturing stage at all apart fiom 
us It has not been a question of failuie of a process It has been a ques 
tioii of monev 

M) Ginuala — I am asking voii about the piocess The expeits have said 
that the soda piocess is a good piocess You have not adopted that piocess 
The-e othci ]ieople vvlio i ecoiiiiiiend the soda process have not manufactured 
pulp on a laige scale bv that process Now supposing we were going to recoin 
mend protection to this industiv on the bisis that bamboo is a good raw 
mateiial, vhich piocess sliould wo leh on-’ 

M? Mull — I am not in a position to bind the paient company fiom whom 
we hold oiii license, but I am of opinion that thev would be willing to grant 
licenses on teims 

3Ii Ginuala — Will the terms be reasonable® 

3Ii Mvi) — ^Thev would be reasonable fiom then point of view 
Ml Ginuala — Since I hav-e lead this answer I have felt that if the success 
of the industiv depends on a patent process, it is not going to be without 
'difficulties 

Picsident — -'Theie are two questions I would like to ask you m this con- 
nection Is the piocess patented in India® 

Mr Muir — Yes 

Pirstdeni — There is, I believe, legislation in England undei which the 
holders of patents can be compelled to grant licenses for manufactui e As 
far as I recollect, theie is no legislation to that effect in India, but I think 
that, if this question is bi ought befoie the Legislatuie, theie would be a 
strong mov^ement for introducing legislation of that kind We want yoa to 
appreciate the importance of the matter Aftei all piotection will he given, 
if it IS given, 111 the national interests, and these will not be served if the 
manfacture is to lemam in the hands of a single firm Unless there is a wide 
expansion, a growing utilisation of India’s natuial resouices, the object of 
protection is not secured For this leason I think it is probable that there 
may be a stiong feeling in the country when the matter comes befoie the 
constituted authoi ities 

M/ Mun — think that it would be quite foreign to the reputation of 
our him, if we woie to hinder the national development of t^e countiv in 
any way 

Picsident — T am not suggesting that 

Ml Muir — should be if the patent vveie in oiii own hands It is in 
iihe hands of people at Home but, if w e w ere to advise them or help them not 
to give out licenses, we should be hindeiing the development of the country 

Mr Ginuala — ^^\"e don’t say that you would Our point is this Heie 
is India It has got very fine raw materials in its possession, but it 
icannot make aiiv’- use of them unless the license can he had The natentee is 
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not an Indian subiect He is not subject to Indian legislation The position: 
of the countiy and the Boaid ■nill be very difficult We don’t say that you 
vould do-anjiihing which will increase the difficulty, fai from it In making 
any lecommendations ve must find that this industiy had lav mateiiais 
which could be used commeicially, but if this piocess is the on] 3 ’^ piocess bv 
which the industry can be successfully earned on, ve must qualify our 
recommendations 

2li 2hm — ^You would be piematuie in saying that 

Ml Gimuala — We do not know The moment that it is a jiatent that is 
used, it means it is a more expensive process than a piocess vhicli is not a 
patent piocess 

Ml 2Inii — The people who developed that piocess are entitled to some 
benefit on their discoveiy, and I do not think that fiom 1115 knowledge of the 
paient company, you ivill find them 111 anj naj' unieasonable Is that a satis- 
faetoiy ansvei? 

il/i Gmiuala — ^As fai as it goes 

Piesident — The point would aiise that aftei all, if once piotection is 
given, it is given, and then it is too late so to speak to make teims It seems 
to me that the paient compaiij’^ mil have to face the possibility that the Legis- 
lature would insist on legislation being simultaneous as regal ds the povei 
to compel a patentee undei ceitain conditions to giant licenses 

Ml Giimala — ^Theie is one othei alternative, viz , that ve should be satis- 
fied that the othei piocess, I mean the soda piocess, nas equally good 

il/i Mmi — Supposing jiiotection nas gi anted, vould not the legislation 
he held up until it was found whethei theie neie othei processes suitable p 
Piesident — Piovided all the othei vaiious conditions aie satisfied Where 
one piocess has been demonstiated as being adequate, theie is no leason for 
waiting I gathei fiom vhat j^ou say that you vant to go ahead 
Ml Mvir — "We will go ahead on our omi lines 

2 I 1 Ginuala — ^You have spent a good deal of money on expeiimenting 
Ale you piepaied to expiess any opinion on the soda piocess? 

2Ir Mnn — Oui expeiiments have been conducted on the sulphite process 
only 

3Ii Ginn, ala — ^You iievei attempted the soda inocessP 
Ml Muir — No 

„ Ml Ginuala — ^It seems to me that you have done v ell You started with 
the official leports in nhich theie is no leference as fai as I lemember to 
the successful ajiplication of the sulphite piocess 

Mr Mull — ^We only lelied on them foi raw mateiial The people who 
evolved the process knew more as legaids the manufacture 

Piesident — Am I not light in saying that the piocess was patented befoie- 
the wai P 

Ml Mull — ^I am not quite sure about that I think it was 

President ■ — ^If so, it would indicate that the exploitation of this process- 
was pait of the original idea all along P 

Mr Muir — ^Yes 

Piesident — ^I imagine from the fact that the process is patented in 
Mr Nelson’s name as well as in the name of Mi Jaidine, that, as a papei 
iiianuf actui ei , he vas closely inteiested in the utilization of the piocess 
Ml 2lmi — Mr Nelson and Mi Jaidine aie closely connected in business 

Piesident — ^IVIr Nelson and Mi Jaidine would natuially be inteiested 
fiom that side piiinaiily, I mean fiom the side of utilising this paiticular 
piocess I imagine voik had been going on foi some yeais before it vas 
patented 

Mr Mull — 1. suiipose that it is the natuial infeience, but I am not in 
a position to ansv er that It was the probability of cheap bamboos that made 
them choose India for caiiying on then ex’enment on a commercial scale 
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Picsidenf — ^The piocess had apparently been patented before tbeie was 
decision nbeie the mill lias to be established 
Mi Mun — I am not quite siiie 

d/i GniuaUi — In aiisuer to Question 96, you have put down the puce of 
patent iij^hts as Rs 3,80,000 If it costs eveiy compan3' that amount, it 
seems a large sum Theie is probablj’^ a loyaltj-^ pajable on production in 
addition 

Ml Minr — ^^Ve don’t pay anj' loyalty 

Ml Ginn ala — It seems to me that it may be lathei a handicaii to otheis 
Ml Mull — ^To all 

Piesidcnt — ^If the othei piocess also turns out to be suitable, the extent 
to uliicli you can chaige roj'alties uill be stiictly limited by the competition 
•of the maikets 

Ml Muii — Yes It of course depends on the lelatiie yalues of the 

pi ocesses 

Ml Giiiuala — You saj’ that the Titagluu people have also expeiimented 
on bamboo 

Ml Mull — ^Yes 

Ml Ginuala — Do ^ou knou uhethei they have done so vith the soda 
process ^ 

Ml Muir — Theirs is soda piocess I undeistand that they beheied that 
theiis vas a bettei piocess 

Ml Kale — What piocess is being tiied at Debra Dun^ 

-I/i Mun — The soda process 

Ml Kidc — Aie we to take it that it is jour opinion that the bamboo pulp 
IS suitable foi liighei giades of papei than othei matenals in India P Is that 
youi opinion P 
Ml Mini — Yes 

Ml Kale — Sabai giass and othei materials aie not so suitable foi the 
maiiiif.ictui e of bettei giades of papei P 

Ml Mun — Bamboo is supeiioi foi the bettei giades of papei 
Ml Kale — In aiisiVer to Question 10, you lefer to the bazai people Aie 
you leferiiiig to the middlemen or the wholesale dealeis^ 

Ml Mun — The middlemen 

Ml Kale — A middleman who is selling to smallei dealeis natiiially wants 
to stock a laigei vaiietj ? 

Ml Mun — He is accustomed to stock a laiger vaiietv and he does so 
Ml Kale — ^You don’t deal with small dealeis 
Ml Mun — ^No 

2Ii Kale — In the same answer latei on aou efei to the handicap which 
the Indian manufacturei has to face on account of the leiy laige piopoition 
of light w'eight papers demanded in this countiy I lemembei something 
-about Austiian papei, veiy thin papei, which used to come into this country 
befoie the wai, which w'as veiy populai in India with the mass of the public 
Is that the kind of papei you lefer to*^ 

2fi Mun — I am afiaid I cannot answer that question 
Ml Kale — Do vou know the Elephant brand papei which is also lery 
thin P 

Ml Mun — I am afiaid I cannot answei that 

Ml Kale — I was ]ust asking you how it is possible foi tliose manufac- 
turers to sell that kind of papei at a small puce 

3Ii Mun — I undeistand that a laige proiiortion of the Home impoited 
.paper for the bazai consists of the heaviei weights 

Ml Kale — I happened to know these two types of papei Therefore I 
am asking you how it is possible foi them to manufactuie and sell in India 
at such low cost 
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Mt Mult — I am afraid I caiiuot answer. 

Ml Kale — You said tliat the bamboo crop could be lenewed ever^ seven, 
yeais Has that been established by experiments, oi is it only an estimate!* 

Ml Mxnr — It is the lesult of something more than an estimate/ I think 
it i*: the result of actual obsei\ation and I believe most people hold that it 
can be renewed oftener 

Ml Kale — It is of importance You lely much upon the continued Buppljr 
of these laiv materials, and unless it were possible for the Foiest Depart- 
ment to gi ow’ more forests and keep up the supply, the supply of- your i aw 
mateiial would not he maintained 

Mr Mwr — I understand that is the result of actual ohsei'vation 
Forest officeis 

Fiesident — That is my impression too 

II R\W’ M\T£HI\IiS 

Picsidenf — You liaie told us in answei to Question 5 that your cajiacity 
foi pulp IS 200 tons a month oi 2,400 tons a yeai, and "sou have told us in 
answei to Question 14 that appioximately 2i tons of bamboo aie lequiied for 
one ton of unbleached pulp On that basis taking 2,400 tons of pulp, it ought 
to be 5,400 tons of bamboo The figure jou have actually given is 5,000 

M) Mint — It is an appioximate figuie 

Pi evident — I want to know which is collect It is bettei that the figuies 
should be consistent 

Ml Mint — ^You can take it that 40 to 42 pei cent is the jield of a tom 
of diy bamboo 

Ptesulenf — Still jou requiie lathei inoie than 5,000 tons for the fuU 
capacity 

ill? Mull — It should be 5,400 to be nioie accuiate 

Pie'-idcnt — In Question 16 theie is a quotation fiom a paper lead by 
111 Raitt 111 which it is said “ It is a modest estimate to saj that from 
bamboo, taking onlv that which is available under possible manufactui ing eon- 
ditioiis, Burma, Bengal and Southwest India, could produce ten million tons 
of pulp per annum ” That again is the veiy point we weie on at the begia- 
ning In one sense it is quite tiiie, and in anothei sense it may be quite 
misleading The whole question is what quantity you can utilise at a cost 
commeiciallj possible, and if you aie right that the best place foi a pulp mill 
IS somew'heie in the iieighbouihood of Calcutta, it is a discouraging fact, 
because it means that a gieat piopoition of the bamboos cannot be utilized 

Ml Mull — ^I take it in course of time, suiiposing the bamboo psyiei in- 
dustry developed, you would find factoiies as jou do in England and elsewhere, 
located in vmiious places ovei the countiy 

President — ^But it may be that there aie limitations owing to the diffi- 
culty of supplv' of power oi fuel In piopoition to most manufactuies the 
quantitj* of coal lequiied jiei ton is veij^ large and this makes the question 
lery irapoitant 

M) 2[un — Othei coinmeicial people hav^e consideied vaiious othei sites 
as suitable Ouis is the only factor j’’ put down to develop a certain aiea of 
law material Just now you have got Heilgers who believe that Rangoon is 
a desiiable and a good commeicial site, and I understand that a concession 
was given fuithei away fiom Rangoon to Jamal Biotheis and a concession was 
also given in Aiakan 

President — Very likely, but that is not my point "We hope to get some* 
assistance fiom jou on that 

Ml Mun — ^I think you are asking a good deal If I went away and 
worked it out and considered it carefully fiom all these pomts of view% then 
I could wiite to vmu a v^eiy comprehensive answei The first thing we consi- 
dered was what was the most fav^ouiable site to put down the first factory 
for manufacturing pulp from bamboo All these other sites that you alluded 
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to ■will liave to be consideied on the merits, and it would lequiie a good deal 
ofi figures to compare the relative merits and values of each pariiculai site 

President — What aiguments do you think will eventually prevail That 
18 what it comes to 

Ml Mun —I can say this that, -Rith protection and encouragement, it is 
possible to establish on the banks of Hooghly what ivill be eventually a suffi- 
cient number of papei oi pulp mills to supply the requirements of India 

P> evident — think it would be undesirable that they should all be estab- 
lished in Bengal or Bihai In that case the manufacturer might not be able 
to command the souther p markets 

Ml Mun — I undeistood 30U to be lefeiimg to that paiticulai jilace and 
to the quantity of bamboo aiailable I am onlv alluding to one area of 
bamboo and to the extent that it could be developed 

Piesident — Then w’e come to Question 20 about the cost pei ton delivered 
at the mill of the primary raw materials You have explained youi inability 
to give any detailed figures, even in confidence You have given the royalty 
that we asked for and you have given the total freight You say “ while we 
have a concession late for 'the impoitatioii of bamboo fioni the reserve from 
the Railwaj’ and Steamer companies, this item is a veiy hea'vy charge on the 
cost of our piimary raw material The concession rate first quoted us in 
1919 was Rs 7 pei ton, whilst to-dav it has iisen to Rs 8-7-0 The balance of 
course must coiei laboui and miscellaneous charges and the freight down the 
Kaiiiafuh iivei and the baling 

Ml Mun — ^Also the crushing as well as the baling There is cutting and 
laftiiig and then it is baled and despatched to Chittagong, and from Chitta- 
gong it has to be landed and then theie is the fi eight to Naihati 

Piesident — The point is wdiethei it will be to voiii advantage to persist in 
an extreme leseive on these matters It is of course for you to decide 

Ml Mun — Shall I give j'ou the figures in confidence ^ 

Piesident — Ceitainly jou can if you like, but I do not under stand what 
it IS you appieheiid from the disclosme of these figures Are you thinking 
of the jieople who are maiiufactuiing at the moment, 01 the people who may 
take uji the manufacture heieaftei, 1 c , the future competitor 

Ml Mini — ^Yes 

Piesident — I can uiidei stand that in a certain sense, but, after all, your 
pdsition IS this, you aie asking Government to come to yoiii assistance at the 
expense of the tax-pavei In that case I think a certain amount of disclosure 
IS essential, and paiticuHilv wdien the iisk is not disclosme of information 
to actual competitors but only to iiotential competitors 

Ml Muir — Of course theie is a good deal of diffeience from oui point of 
view' between disclosing in confidence to j'ou and having the figures published, 
when they may be leadj’ toi reference foi anybody who may think of manu 
factuiing pulp fiom bamboo at a future date 

Ml Ginnala — Youi figiiie is not a figuie that wnll eiicouiage any man to 
come into the industry If I w'eie 3*011 I w'ould publish it broadcast 

Piesident — The most important thing in tins case, I quite admit, is the 
total figuie, but it is still desiiable to have details 

Ml Gniuala — ^These gentlemen (Messis Peaison and Raitt) have published 
then figuiGS, and you have found them to be niaccuiate on some material 
points 

Ml Muir — We have not attained to their liguies so fai 

Ml Gniuala — The most important figuie 111 this connection is then cost 
of law material, and there they hare not been right You have got to be 
quite frank about it 

Ml Mun — Oui expel leiice so fai has showm that 
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Mo Gtmvala — ^That experience you propose to keep to yourself -by not 
publishing rt What happens? ~ Our report goes before the Assembly where 
Mr Raitt is quoted •nith Ins Ils 30 a ton for 2^ tons of bamboo delivered at - 
the mill against your Rs 50 a ton The Assembly maj veil sav that you did 
not knov youi business 

Ml Mono — Heie are oiii figiiies I am jirepaied to gne them over to 
you 

Pociiuhoof — ^As Mr Ginvala has irointed out voiii figuies vill serve as a 
check on Mi Raitt’s figures [The figuies vere handed over to the 
President ]* 

Ml Gomiala — ^You yourself have given Rs 12-3-0 a ton 

Mo Mmo — I give it as a rate that vas given bj Mi Peaison Our man 
vent up with him and Mi Pearson vas the expert vho gave the rate 

Picsident — You have told us that bamboo is better than glass for higher 
classes of paper Is theie any class of papei where giass is definitely the 
material indicated 

Mo Mono — It IS not bettei for an 3 ' quality but vould make the lower 
giades equallj' veil 

Poesuleoit — Why is it that the British mannfactuiei still maniifactuies a 
certain amount of paper fiom espaito glass? Is it not because esjjaito grass 
is moie suitable for certain classes of paper ? 

3Io Mono — Espaito glass is more suitable for certain kinds of paper 
because it is a little bit stiongei 

Piesodeoot — That applies betveen esparto giass and vood pulp Would it 
not apply as between oahao grass and bamboo? 

Mo Mmo — I think the oahao giass paper may be a little stionger, at 
present We aie a little short of beating povei in oui mill, and vhen ve get 
anothei beatei oui paper vill be just as stiong That is the onlj* point in 
which the sahao grass could be said to have any advantage 

Poevdeoif — At the end of the answer to Question 30 "sou say “We can 
safely state that pulp can be manufactuied fiom piactically any class of 
bamboo” That lathei takes me aback I understood it vas only certain 
kinds of bamboo vliicli veie suitable 

Mo Mono — cat! manufactuie fiom anj"^ class of bamboo, but ve cannot 
manufactuie economically 

Piesodeoif — I do not doubt it, and I do not think that anybody vould 
challenge that you could make papei at a price from any class of bamboo 
The question vas “ What are the piimary classes of bamboo you consider 
suitable for the manufactuie of pulp? ” The ansvei vas “ ve do not feel 
that OUI experiment has gone fai enough to make a compiehensiie ansvei ”, 
and jou go on to say that pulp can be manufactuied fiom piacticallv any 
class of bamboo I now understand that it can be manufactuied but not 
economicallv 

Mo Moioi — ^As a matter of fact v'e have got at the iiieseiit moment one 
certain class of bamboo at oui mill ive cannot manufactuie from that so eco- 
nomicallv, but ve aie still expei imenting 

Pi esodeoit — ^Aie these brought flora youi reserves? 

Ml Mono — "We aie expeiimenting vith the local ones 

Ml Ginocdla — How far aie you prepared to accept this as correctly le 
presenting the position, this quotation fiom Mi. Raitt’s paper? It is unfor- 
tunate that I have not been able to get a copy of that paper and of the othei 
book that Mr Raitt has written 

il/r Ml/ll — I am not suie that we have got one 

Ml Gomiala — Besides Mr Raitt, is there any other authority on that 
point ? 


* Statement V 
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Mr Mim — do not think beyond the Forest anthoiities there can be any 
one nho has made a compiehensive studj* of the question 

Mi Ghniala — Of couise every Piovincial Government inteiested in pulp 
has consulted Mr Raitt and Mr Peaison Did jou supply us ivith a map 
of the locality? Have jou got one^* 

M) Mini — am afiaid ue have not got one of the Reseive. You mil 
see -where it is on the marked map of Bengal ve have alieady sent 

Ficsidenf — ^Wliat distance is the leserve fiom Chittagong® 

Mi Mim — ^Tt IS 112 miles 

(A note on the resei\e vas handed ovei to the Piesident )t' 

Ml Gnniala — Please see the distance noted in answer to Question 18 
Ml Mwi — ^That was piepared in office in answei to Question 18 — the dis- 
tance covered by lafting — ^119 miles It is a natural ciiticism that you have 
made We haie got IMaiiiimukh as oui headquaiters up there and we laft 
our niateiiajs to Jaitpuia which is 14 miles above Chittagong The reason 
for that is that we had a small site at Chittagong foi handling it alongside 
the lailway but we found that the expense on the lent more than countei- 
balanced the cost of the extia boating to the railway 

2Ii Gtniiala — ^Tlns boating and steamer, is it on the othei side oi this 
side? — 134 miles 

Ml Mini — ^This 134 miles includes onlv 14 miles on the other side of 
Chittagong and then it is earned fiom theie bv lail and steamei 
ilfj Giimala — Then there must be tianshipment® 

Ml 2Iini — ^Yes We have consideied eveiy soit of tianspoit The in- 

land steamei companies can onh come round to Chittagong about two months 
in 'ilie year Transpoit by big steamei is consideiably moie expensive 
Ml GinuaJa — Fiom Chittagong to Calcutta? 

2Ii 2Iuii — Then boating it up to the mill 

2Ir Ginuala — Is the crushing plant jou h.iie got an expensive one? 

21 r 2Iini — ^Not very 

2Ii Ginuala — ^At what stage does it reach theie, and why do you crush? 

2Ii 2Iuii — ^This is puiely foi convenience of transpoit 
2lr Giniiala — ^Is it a piocess which you would have to iieiform at your 
mill? 

2Ii 2[vir — No It IS an extia piocess 
2I7 Ginuala — ^YHiat does that piocess cost? 

2Ii 2Iuii — It costs Rs 9 a ton foi ciushing and despatching that is 
impoiting it, ciushing and baling it and then re-expoiting it 

2I1 Ginuala — ^That lou would saie entiieh if jou had youi mill there? 

Mi 2Ivii — ^Yes You aie asking the total cost of the plant at Jaitpuia 

it IS Rs 40,000 

21 1 Ginuala — I think it is not such a faiouiable lease as you would like 
to have® 

2I1 2Iini — ^Not as favouiable as we should like to have 
2I1 Ginuala — ^This loyalty is faiily high 

2Ii 2Iuii — ^This is the same as I have heie in two other leases These 
are Buimese leases They had 7 veais free'fiist and then their Royalty -was 
on the diy manufactuied pulp and ouis is on the law'^ bamboo, that is to say, 
about times as much 

2I1 Ginuala — ^The minimum royalty looks rathei high 
Ml 2Iuii — We think the Government of Bengal might have done the 
same as the Goveiiimeiit of Burma did and given us 7 yeais fiee 
2Ir Ginuala — ^That would hai e sai ed vou Rs 70,000® 


* Statement VI 
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Mi Mu 1 1 — ^Yes 

Mr Gtnuala — This figuie incieaces to Rs 2 per ton^ 

Mi Mini — It does 

31) Ginuala — ^Does the Go*ernniont of Buima do the same'’ 

3It 3Iuir — It IS a much less fa\ourable lease than the Goveinraent of 
Burma lease, and i\e should he ^el 3 giateful if you could use voui influence 
■with the Government of Bengal to modifj the lease 1 

3Ir Givualn — As far as the Goioinnient of Burma is conceined the Gov- 
ernment of India can do nothing “Forests” are a tiansfeiied subject' 

You say the pioMsion about allowing other people to cut bamboo does not 
affect you at all 

Mi Mnii — We have nothing to say against that 

31} Gimtaln — Is theie a large population lound about this tiact'’ 

31) 3[itn — Theie is sufTicient population, but it has been difficult so far 
to get them to take kindJv to the new work 

3Ii GtnuaJn — I am not talking about laboin What I mean is whether 
this bamboo that Government has resel^ed for them would be sufficient for 
the domestic needs of the jiopiilation, because in Biiima that is the difficulty 
veiv often So fai as jou aie concerned you think this is sufficient'’ 

3fi Mull — We believe so 

Ml Ginuala — Coming now to answei 34 (?>) we ha\e been told to-dav 
that, whatever the production of bamboo pulp iii the couiitij, a ceitam 
amount of sulphite wood pulp will ha\e to be impoitcd Do %ou agiee^ 

Mi Mvi) — No It IS not coirect 

31) Ginuala — You do not agiee with that opinion® 

31) Muii — ^No 

31) Ginuala — Now, with legard to mechanical pulp is theie am chance 
of bamboo being coinerted into pulp mechanicallj ? 

31) Mud — I think it maj be possible but I don’t think it is likely to be 
done within a nunibei of jeais This is the fust stage of development of the 
bamboo papei pulp industiv, and I think the othei is not hkeh to follow for 
quite a peiiod of jeais 

31) Ginuala — That would make a considciable dilfeience to the industiy 
as a whole, theie is a good deal of demand foi mechanical pulp 

Ml 3Iui) — That is my opinion, but I think it will be possible eventually 
though I don t think it is piobable in the iieai futuie Oiii attention will he 
devoted to the manufacture of papei by the sulphite piocess, and then the- 
mechanical piocess will vei\ likeh follow latei 

3Ii Ginuala — Has it been imestigated at all® 

3[i Muii — Not by us 

Piesident — It is too eaily to come into your calculations at this stage? 
31) 31 UD — I should think so 

31) Ginuala — What is the concession late that lou aie talking about® ^ 
31) 3Iud — It IS impossible to say exactly what is the concession we do- 
get on the tianspoit of bamboos, because a special late had to be made But 
w'e get a relativelj’^ cheapei late than I belieye on the bamboo transpoiteci 
from Salchar distnct At the same time it seems to us possible that, all things 
consideied, the lates might have been made decidedly lowei 
Gtnuala — ^^Vhat is the distance® 

31) 3Iud — 

Fiom the Reseives to Naihati _ 470 miles 

Fiom the Reserve to Jaitpuia 119 miles 

and anothei 14 miles from Jaitpura to Chitta- 
gong l'^ miles 

iVi Ginuala — ^^Vhat about the lates? 
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M) Mun — 

Concession late on the Assam-Bengnl x?aihvay, 113 miles, Rs l-S* 
a niauncl 

Steamei, 120 miles, Rs 1-9 a inauncl 
Eastern Bengal Raibiaj, 104 miles, Rs 1-7 e maund 
J{> Gmuttla — By boat you will jiay moreP 
Ml Muir — ^Yes 

Pie’udcni — These lall^^^^ lates, hoy do the^ compaie yith the oidinaiy 
fi eighth 

Ml ^[un — The only concession that was given is that they give us cheaper 
freight lates than the 5 ’ pieviously quoted, but I don’t think they aie cheap 
lates 

Kale — Aiejiheie different species of bamboo in joui reseiie° 

Ml d/un — Yes, I think theie aie five species 

Ml Kale — Have jou got any piefeience for any paiticulai species® 

Ml Mini — Mooh bamboo is the most piefenble, but the\ aie all quite 
suitable foi the manufactuie of papei 

Ml KnJe — What aiea does the one which %ou pietei covei ® 

Ml Mini — ^Let me give ■sou paiticulais of extiaction In 1917-18 33 
lakhs of mooli bamboos were taken out of a total of 50 lakhs, and if that can 
be taken as the ciiteiion it would be about 3/ 5th of the aiea 

Ml Kale — Can jou tell us what is the peculiaiitj’ of the good quality 
bamboo ® ^ 

Ml. Mini — If -sou had an expeit heie with a micioscopc he could pio- 
bably talk to ^ou foi a long time, but as one who is not an expeit, as fai as I 
can tell joii, the best baraboo 3 to manufactuie into pulp at present, accoid- 
ing to oui piesent knowledge, aie the ones not too solid, specially at the 
bottom stem 

Ml Kale — Does diMiess and w’etness in the bamboo make anj difteience® 
Ml Mull — ^Yes, but onlj as. regards the actual jield-, if 3,ou have 50> 
pel cent of inoistiiie in the bamboo jou woll get a piopoitioiiately smallei' 
yield 

Ml Kale — The diier the bamboo the better ® 

Mi Mini — Yes 

Ml Kale — So that jou can stock it foi a long time and it won’t deteiio- 
late® 

Ml Mull — ^Yes, pioMded the white ants do not eat it' 

III Labour 

Fi evident — In answer to Question 40 \ou sav ' Foi leasons already ex- 
plained 111 leply No 20 we aie unable to gne details of wages” The 
information joii aie now guiiig us in that statement — 

Ml Mun — It won’t give you details of wages paid to labour because we f 
do not keep that You will undei stand that in works of that sort it is ini 
possible to keep that, the men may go away and then may not letuiii again 
for a week and so on 

Ficsideiif — Aie they paid by piece lates® 

Ml M^ni — Entirely by piece rates 

F resident — ^You tell us in answer to Question 41 that you pioiide labour 
foi the local population, who hie laigely^ by jhuming, at tunes of the year 
wdieii they have no agiicultuial duties to attend to Which times of the 
year are these® Is it m the laiiis that you do most of the woik oi when® 

Ml 2Iun — We do most of oui extraction in the lains and tlie cold 
woathei 
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Fiesidenf — Wliat is the best time foi bunging this stuff down the river? 

Ml il/uM ~We can bung it down practically at all times of the yeai, 
but it IS not so good in the hot weather It is good to bring down the smaller 
fieshets duiing the lains We would like to get most of it down before the 
middle of the hot iveathei 

Piesidenf — It is iiiteiesting that you have only 4 Euiopeans, and that 
you Mieve jou can iiin even a largei establishment with only four Euro- 
peans One quite recognizes, specially at the time when you aie intioducing 
-a. new piocess, that expeit supei vision is absolutely eveij thing at the staib 
I think it is satisfactoiy that -^ou have been able to cairv on with so few 

Ml Mini — are cairying on, and we hope that ultimately Indian 
laboui w'lll leplace some of it, but we ha\e not been able to do what we 
would like to do in the way of tiaining, because befoie the place can make 
the people, you have got to make the place 

Piesident — You have got to get ^ouisehes fiimh established befoie you 
think about expeiinients of anv kind 

Ml Mun — Yes 

Pie’iident — In answei to Question 51 you say “If educated Indians weie 
seiioush to take up papei manufactuie, we believe results would be most 
satisfactoij ” What exactly is in join mind theie® 

Ml IMun — As far as our expeiience goes, bej'ond oui Chemist we have 
Iiad no proof of any inclination on the pait of better educated Indians to 
take up the paper tiade, and I undei stand that the numbei of those who 
Iiave taken to it seiiouslj’ and stuck to it is lerj* few 

Piesident — What you mean is that in \our opnnon Indians who go into 
It do not peiseveie in it? 

Ml il/im — Theie is a disinclination amongst the better educated Indians 
to take it up 

' Piesident — Theie is just this to be said that the Upper India Couper 
Mills aie entiiely lun fij Indians 

Ml Mini — That is tiue Amongst oui supeiiors we haie got Indians, 
our policj IS to mix Indians and Euiopeans in oui entire staff We iiromote 
them all 

Piesident — We put the same question to Jti Can, and I think our 
feeling was that perhaps theie has been lack of perseveience on the side 
of the manufactuiei also, so fai as we could judge Is theie aiij thing in the 
natuie of papei manufactuie which is unsuitable foi Indians 

Ml Mini — No 

Ml Kale — In answer to Question 41 you say “We ha\e had the usual 
labour difficulties in accustoming semi-civilized laboui to a new industiy 
What IS semi-civihzed laboui ^ 

Ml Mini — Thev aie the Chakmas 

Ml Kale — ^The woik that voii put them to is cutting bamboos, so that has 
■nothing to do with j'oui industry ^ 

Ml Mini — Nothing at all 

2Ii Kale — Then whj' should there be tioiible® 

Ml Mini —I undei stand that theie is a ceitain soit of man who objects 
to any sort of conti oiled laboui Fiom wliat I can gathei they are on iQ 
lines as the hill- tubes of Assam 

Ml Kale —They do not like to woik continuously P 

Ml Mini — Oi undei lestiaint 

Ml Kale — Then there is no technical difficulty ^ 

III Man — That is the simplest thing in the woild 
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Ml KaU ’ — The Piesident ^as just asking jou nhetliei theie nas any 
difficulty 111 the manufacture of papei nhicli Indians aie not able to oveicome. 
and you said there were none Then what do you mean by saying “ If 
educated Indians ivere seiiously to take up paper manufactuie, we believe 
lesults nould be most satisfactoiy ”? 

Mi Mxnu — Our Chennst is an Indian at the pieseiit time We leferred 
to the studj of papei manufacture which is, I think, geneially admitted to 
be a veiy specialised subject 

Ml Kale — So far as I know some Indians hai e gone abroad foi studying^ 
this industiy, but I don’t think that helps them unless they know Indian 
conditions fiist 

Air Aliitr — As the President w^as saying, the Upper India Coupei Mills 
haie mannfactiired papei successfully entirely with Indians, but we hare 
not come acioss any Indians who showed any desiie to take it up 

Ah Gtnxiala — The Lucknow mills bi ought uji a man fiom the lanks w ho- 
is now ]\Ianagei 

Ah Ahiti — "We hope to do so in the future 

Ah Kale — I have not still been able to undei stand what was in voiu’ mind 
wdien you said “If educated Indians weie to take seiiously to paper manu- 
factuie ” If they aie not doing it to-dav it is because theie is no capital 
coming forward That is one thing Anothei thing may be that they have 
not got the technical knowledge wliicli-is lequiied foi papei manufactuie 

Ah Ahni — They have got to take the subject up veiv "eiioiisly and stait 
fioni the beginning Thej* liaie got to take up the technical side and study 
the tlieoietical pait of it as well as the piactical application of it 

Ah Kale — In answei to Question 50 you say “ Laboui is mostly settled 
in the locality of the mill though oiiginallj diawn fiom vaiious parts of 
India ” That is to say, thej' liaie came fioiii outside the Province and now 
they have settled theie 

Ah Ahm —Yes 

Ml Kale — Is it fiom the United Piovinces? 

Ah Ahixx — Mostly Behans and Uijas but also fiom the United Piovinces 

M) Kale — ^AVhat applies to most of the iiidustiies in Bengal is common 
to you alsoP 

Ah AIuii — ^Yes 


Continued on Saturday July 5th. 

II (B) Auxiliary Eaw Materials 

P '1 evident — With leference to youi answ'ei to Question 37 (5) the question 
IS “ what quantity of each of the chief auxiliary law niateiials is lequiied pei 
ton of finished paper ” and you say “ This ran only be given confidentially 
I quite I’liderstand as it would, so to speak, indicate the iiiocess 

Ah Ahixi — That is it 

Piesident — If you can give it confidentially that is all we requiie in thm 
mattei X don’t think that it is likely that w^e would wish to publish the- 
actual figuies 

Ah Gimvala — Does that objection apply only to the fiist tw'o items? 

Ah AIuii — As legal ds sulphui and magnesite I would piefei to ask you 
to keep the figuies confidentiallj' 

Ah Gimoala — The othei items aie well-known 

Ah Ainu — ^Yes 

Pi csident — ^If you could give us the output, we could get on 

Ml Aluir — AYe have given you oui piesent output 
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P) csidenf — The only output figuies that we have got aie fox two yeais 
•ending March 1923 and March 1924 I don’t hnov, which it is, oi whether it 
IS something between tlie two 

M7 Mmi — ^The latter lepresents oin present output! Befoie that, we 
have not been working up to the capacity that we should woik up to 

Poesulenf — ^T\'hich am T to take® We will leave out the figuies for 
sulphur and magnesite What we want is the outturn of papei foi which 
these quantities ot mateiials aie lequiied 

Ml Jfuir — 2,435 tons 

P'lesulent — That is for the jeai ending Maich 1924? 

Ml 2j.uii — ^Yes The bguies pi e\ ions to that aie not of value 
Pii’sidoif — In any lase we don’t want to enquiie about the duty on 
sulphir. , because in that uiatiei we haie alieady done jou a good tuiii without 
‘knowing it Do you punUose magnesite in frdia® 

M? Mull — It comes fiom neai Madias 

Piesulnit — Of the othei things son hai'e mentioned a good many come 
undei machiiieiv and lou pa\ onh 2} pei cent duty? 

Ml Jjvii — All e'^cept stoies 

Pirsident — Appaienrh tbe bleaching povdei China clay and dyes come 
fiom abioad 

Ml 211111 — ^Yes 

PicsM>Tif — hat about wiies® Aie they clashed as machineii ? 

2Ii 21nti — ^Yes 

Piesidfiit — Dyes, of comse aie \eiy expensne corapaied with othei things 
but the total quantity is not leiy laige 

2Ii 2Iwi — No It IS only foi coloured papei s and tinting white papei s 

Piesident — Apparently bleaching powdei and China cla-\ aie the most 
impoitant things which you haie to impoit 

Mr Miur — 'We have :aid iiltimateh that if oui plant expands in the way 
w e hope it w ill w e w ould put in a bleaching plant It is not at all economical 
■to import bleaching powder 

Prcbidenr • — So that if you make bleaching powdei the mateiials exist in 
India ® 

Ml Min? — I think that the Titaghui people do make then own 
Piestdcnf — Do you pnichase youi losin in India? 

Mr Min? — ^Yes 

Pietiident — ^Eventually, once you stait manufactuiing youi bleaching 
powder, T take it that the Customs duty' on mateiials and so on will aflect 
you mainly in respect of machiiieiy and stoies, nist as it would affect my 
other manufacturing hrm 

M? 2hui — ^It may bo some time befoie we can manufactuie bleaching 
powdei even under favonnble conditions Till then the dnti on that is a 
buiden Theie is no factory making it in India, and theie is consideiable 
deteiioiation that it seems impossible to aioid 

Picsidcni — ^That was what we weie told bv Mi Can on that subject 
But, of coiuse tbeie is tins to be said as legards bleaching powder that it 
would laise the big question We can baldly’ exempt one set of manufacturers 
without exempting others, and that would bring in the whole cotton trade 

Mr Mini — quite realise it 
Picsulenf — It IS lather a big question 

Ml Mini — I can gne you the pounds per ton of these various mateiials 
which we use As you don’t particularly want it yom selves, J would asK 
you to exclude sulphui and magnesite I don’t think that they are o 
material impoitance to you We use 273 lbs of bleaching powder 56 Ihs o 
rosin, 292 lbs of clay and 140 lbs of alum 
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Picsidcnt — AVhat is alum foi ? Is it foz dealing water^ 

Mr 2Imi — ^Yes 

211 Gmwala — It helps the sizing^^ 

2Ii' Muh — It IS foi dearing ivatei and lot helping the sizing 

Pnstdcni — AVhen you stait making jour ouii bleach would vou make 
pow der oi stop at the liqiioi ? 

2Ii 2lun — At the liquoi 

Pie’fuirnf — That is what Mi Can told us 

Ml GinivaJa — ^You don’t lequiie any recoveiy plant? 

Ml 2luii — No It ,& the othei piocess that lequiies it 

2Ii Ginn ala — And theie is no question of recoveiing bleach in your case? 

Ml il/in? — No 

Pi anient — You allude at the end of this section to the possibility that 
wiies might e\entuall 3 be made in India, il the demand toi them were 
sufficiently huge It is doubtful ivliethei that would lesult in any economy 
to you Appaicntly wlien anyone staited making wuies, he would claim 
protection so that it migat noc bo a source of economy at all 

2Ii 2fun — It IS likely to be a yeij long way in the fiituie befoie theie 
yvould bo a laige enough maiket foi wiies to bothei about 

Pi anient — They aie both things used exclusneh m jiapei mills 
Mi M\m — I don’t know whethei any existing fiini can adapt their 
machineiy to the maniilactiue of these 

Picsnlinf — What I meant was that, wheie a paiticiilai app^iatus is only 
used 111 one indusliy and that inclustiy has only half a dozen factoiies in the 
couiitiv piobably theie is not a big enough miiket foi the domestic manu- 
factuiei ? 

2h l/iui — That is wnat I mean I don’t think that anybofly would be 
likely Lo oucliei about it even undei most favouiable ciicumstances 
^ Pieiiacnt — Eelting, of coiiise, is being maniifactuied in India 

2Ii 2Ivii — ^^’’es Some of it has to be acid pi oof and that we import 
The leou .\e buy indisci iminately in this countij and fiom Home 

2li Kale — In answer to Question 38, you have given the Customs duties 
Noyv ta-'G the Cii-Loms duty on bleaching powdei You haye given it as 
Rs Sl-J-'' o'l a toil of bleaching powdei the pi ice of which you have given 
as £10-1-3 How does it woik out? Aie we to undei stand that the duty 
on one ton of bleaching powdei is Es 37-8-0? 

Mi "^luii — If you take it in iiounds (steiling) theie is the price of £10, 
there is the sum foi fieignf of £3 and theie is a small sum for landing and 
tianspcii chaiges T thuik that you will find that the Customs duty yvorks 
out 10 uglily at Rs 37-S-O 

jlli Ginieala — Theie I think that the Taiift Valuation comes in 
ilH Mull — Yes, Es 37-8 equals 15 per cent on the Taiiff Valuation of 
Es 12-8 pel cwt 

IX Cost of Pkoduction 

Picsidenl — ^You have maiked all the information undei this head “ confi- 
dential,’ but I do not know" how far its publication would piejudice except 
in so far as the figuies shoyv that the piesent costs are somewhat higher 

2Ii il/im — As legal ds that, I am piepaied very laigely to accept youi 
recommendations You know- much better than 1 do what figuies you consi- 
der essential .to publish, and we will do our best to meet a our wishes and 
allow them to be published 

President — To begin ivitli take the overhead chaiges I don’t think 
that there can be any" obiection to their publication Take working capital 
Once fhe figuie is known, anybody y\ho knoyys the output could find out 
what youi inteiest chaiges must be VTiat is impoitant to us is not the 
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paiticulai amount that jou ha\e to pay as inteiest in any paiticular year, 
but the aveiage chaige on that account ^ 

M't Mmi —We liave only got one typical jeai nliich ne have been able 
to give you 

Picsidinf legaiJs depieciation I take it that nhat you have to 
consid'^i IS nhat it would cost you to leplace the plant and inachmeiy when 
they become obsolete or voin out Is not that the impoitant element in 
fixing the amount of depieciation lequned? 

il/i il7im — Foi that ne aie always in the piesent cii cumstances piepared 
to accept Goveinment’s valuation 

Ficsident — You aie thinking of the lates of depieciation? 

M’t — Yes 

Fiemlcni — Supposing you liav^e got plant and machnieiy of ivliich the 
actual cost is Rs 30 lakhs pin chased at about the time when you purchased. 
Now if the puces diopped heavilv and the ninchmeiy could be leplaced for, 
say Rs 24 lakhs, what should be allow^ed foi depieciation? Should the 
depieciation lates be applied to the oiiginal cost or the leplacement cost? 
il/i diui} — The oiiginal cost should be taken 

Fic’iidcnt — Let me put it the othei waj vSupposing the puces had risen, 
and 3 oil had paid Rs 30 lakhs, but could not leplace it foi less than Rs 40 
lakhs, V'ould von not have to depieciate on the higher figiiie, because, if you 
did not, YOU could not leplace voui assets wdien thev disappeaied? 

il/i d/im — I should still feel inclined to say that, stiictly speaking, the 
oiiginal fignie was the coirect one to take What a caieful inaiiufactuiei 
would like to do is to take the highei figuie and allow depieciation 6ii that 
But I should think that if jmu had to stick to one, j'ou ought to take the 
oiiginal cost 

F’icsxdeni — Oui point of view is not quite the same Supposing w'e aie 
endeavmui iiig to calculate what pi ice will give the Indian niaiiufactuier a 
leasonablc piofit, we have got to include as pait of his cost, the depieciation 
on Ins buildings, plant and niachineiy Would not the pioper figure foi us 
to take the piesent day (ost as iieailj' as we can deteiiiiine it? 

fill fi/uir — ^It would be if j^ou aie considering the fiituie But if you 
aie consideiing the past? 

Fi'^sident — Must w'e not considei onlj’^ the future? 

Ml Mitn — ^You wmuld take in conjunction the piesent and the past 
Take our paiticulai case We have spent peihaps inoie money than we should 
do foi putting up a plant because we hav'e had all the exiieiimentiiig Jo do 
FiPbident — ^We did not do that in the case of the Tata lion and Steel 
Company As fai as we could, wo ascei tamed what would be the piesent-day 
cost 1 admit that it is exceedingly difficult to ascertain it 
fill fi/im — ^We have not made an attempt to ascei tain it 
Pi esident — I will put n to you tins wmy If you had a depieciation fund, 
must you not set aside, by the tune youi iiiachinei 5 ’^ is woin out or becomes 
obsolete, a sufficient sum to leplace it by new plant of the same capacity? 
fill Mun — ^Yes 

Fiesidenf — You aie now as you weie when you staited You have not 
lost anything 

fill Mud — On the otlici hand take tins Suppose I put up a papei 
and 1 u 1 it to death In addition to dividend it should give the shareholders 
then money back I might w ant to build anotliei one in another place at 
the end of that peiiod when the niachineiy and buildings weie completely 
worn out What you put aside as depieciation should enable you to get 
backvoui capital 

Pi aideni — That element conies into it — possible lepayment of capital but 
so long a-= they aie assets with the same eainiiig powei I think you must 
take it on that basis 
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Mr Gimoala — should the shareholdeis get the capital you can tell 
the shareholders “ We built the mill for you for Rs 25 lakhs if you build it 
now you can build it foi Rs 15 lakhs Take it Why should you get Rs 25 
lakhs P ” After all, the shaieholders are only entitled to piopeity, -Rhich iiiU 
give them the same return 

Fiesxaent — But so long as the propeity has the same earning power as 
originally, apart from anj’’ change in investment? 

Mi Mmi — Of course the value of the property rises and falls A pro- 
perty vliich it takes Rs 40 lakhs to put up is worth Rs 40 lakhs when it 
IS erected If the market price of machinery and so on falls to half, the 
mill would be -north Rs 20 lakhs and not as much as it was worth when it was 
put up 

Pt ssuicnt — ^The value of the machinery to the company is determined not 
by what it would sell at, but by what it can earn 

Mr. Mwt — A factorj'^ works in competition with othei factories and 
theoretically, when the cost of the mill is, say, Rs 40 lakhs, the earning pon er 
of the irachineiy is greatei than when the price of erecting a similar mill 
falls to Rs 20 lakhs, other things being equal 

Mr Ginuala — There is some confusion of thought theie Supposing you 
take the depreciation on the replacement value which is varying If you 
put down less for depreciation you increase your profits which are divisable 
ns dividend, i e , what the shareholders would get normally The shareholders 
do not stand to lose by taking your depreciation value on a smaller scale 

Ml Mull — Take a typical industrial concern Suppose you take a fair 
return on it at 10 per tent Normally the concern will earn 10 per cent 
plus depieciation on its iilant Therefore, as the replacement value of that 
plant goes up and down, the earning poiver of that factory will also go up 
nnd down 

Pirstdent — Take the case of the jute mills I do not think that the 
profits thej earn go up and down with the cost of machinery Moreover, I 
do not think it is any part of the duty of the Tariff Board in fixing its 
scheme of protection to endeavour to protect the whole capital of the existing 
companies 

Mi Muir — Supposing you are willing to i ecommend protection do you 
give any consideration to pioneers > 

Piesiaeni — Ceitamly not to individual firms 

Mr Gtnwala — ^We make this allowance Suppose in the initial stages the 
cost of pioduction is high, it will go down as the output or the practice 
amproves The difilculty is this that in many industries in the past — J. mean 
-during the business boom — they bought the machinery at much higher prices 
than now The question arises whether we should take that into account 
or not In the steel industry we took the present value of the plant and 
juachinery to a man who started the industry now, and we calculated 
what thac man ought to get on the capitalisation 

Mr Muir — That constitutes more or less a ruling on the point 
President — ^If w'^e departed fiom the procedure we ourselves adopted in 
the original case, we should have to give stiong leasons 

Mr Gimoala — ^Your case happens to be a little bit different, but there 
are many concerns which are not doing w^ell on account of ovei -capitalisation 
on the plant and machinery there might be under-capitalisation in other 
iways I’oi that leason must follow some rule which would conduce to 
general convenience In the steel industry we adopted the rule we referred 
to just now 

3Ir 3Iuir — ^^’’e have given you details regarding exchange on our, remit- 
tances Some were very favourable — 2s id on our first two remittances 
President — I have woiked out the average late of exchange it came to 
Is 8§§ d on all remittances together 
3Ir 31uir — ^Yes 

2 A 
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Prc<iident — After all, \\liat ^^e aie trying to get at is tins Is anybody 
the bettei or the worse oil foi knowing youi actual figures foi depieciation 
and working capital As I said, in the case of the working capital, it can 
be A’^erv easily W'orked out 

Mr Mun — As regaids the working capital or depreciation, if you think 
it would be advisable for us to publish these, we will not obiect 

Piesi'lcnt — It alwajs prejudices the case for an industry, if there is anj- 
thing not published when there is no obvious reason for not publishing it 

Mr Mmi — You may publish the whole, if you think it desiiable You 
have much more experieiiv-e of these things 

Pic’itdent — We do recognise theie may be difficulties about particular 
figures What it leallv conies to is the works costs and that is for practical 
purposes wdiat you have entered in these forms 

Mr j\[mr — II and Ilf are of course to some extent theoretical 
Mr Ginibala — ^Do you follow anj' particular principles in allocations in 
your cost account? 

BIr Bhm — ^I have lie^e a copy of the cost sheets wo made for you, but 
beyond that we have the operating costs boilers, engineering shed, plant,, 
chemical crushers, and so on divided crosswuse into the usual heads, salaries,, 
etc 

il/i Grmvala — I take it that the last form is the most correct? 

JSIr Mmi — ^Yes 

il/i Gmivala — ^There is no conjecture there 
2 Ii Blurt — No 

President — ^AVhat is j'oui feeling about these forms? 

Bit BImr — If you think it will help our cause, and if jou do not think 
youiself theie is any great haini in publishing them, you can do so 
PtPsidetif — It certainly inipioves your case 
illr BIun — ^Then let it go in 

Prendeni — As legards these costs there is one small point in form IV. 
This last item “ fieight ” at the end, what exactly is that? 

Bit Mull — Freight to the various markets, that w'o have to pay 
P'1 es, dent — How' do you calculate that? Do you take the a\erage of the- 
freights you actually had to paj P 

Bit Blutr — This is the actual fi eight we had to pay divided by the 
tonnage 

Pi evident — ^It might laiy a good deal from year to year 

BIr Blutt — It might, but presumably one w’^ould get the reflection of that 
ill the price received 

President — That apparently is on the basis that the price of paper is 
practically uniform 

BIr Bluit — In piactice the further in distance W'e aie fiom our market 
the worse is the net price 

Piesident — That is what Mi Carr also w'as telling us It is not so, of 
couise. 111 the case of veiy bulky things like steel or cement, where the price 
goes up with the amount of lailway fi eight 

Bit Blwit — I do not think it goes up to the full extent, but directly 
you get beyond a ceitain place in India, I think the papeis that come m 
from the other side of India start competing 

Pt evident — Take Delhi wdiich is equidistant from the sea ports roughly 
One doe'! not quite see why Delhi consumeis should get then paper as cheap 
as Calcutta or Bombay people Is theie any special reason foi this in the 
paper trade? Being a consumer'' myself I wms always led to believe that 
the consumer always paid, in this case, apparently, he does not 
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Mr Muir — think it has always heeii the case that the np-countiy maikets 
have been relatively less profitable than the local ones It probably is that 
it IS ea^e of distribution at the near at hand markets avoids the necessity 
for the dealeis canning stocks and possibly helps prices In the same way 
in some cases the necessity of carrying laiger stocks of Home papers pre- 
judices their prices a little 

Piesidcnt — So to sjieak, in the Calcutta market the paper makers are 
cai lying their own stock, wheieas up-countiy somebody else has got to carry 
stock foi them That maj' be thejreason? 

il/7 Mim — ^Yes 

President — How much of your paper during last year actually went to 
Calciitt i and how much went up-country, do you happen to know roughly ? 

Mr Muir — ^I could only' tell it to you by working back loughly the 
freight figuies, but I may say that Calcutta is our best market 

President — ^The main point I wanted to put to you is i eally a general 
question ivhich occuired to me both in the overhead charges and the worics 
costs 1 was trying to work out very roughly how much the overhead would 
come to per ton, starting on the basis of a works cost of Rs 485 In the 
case of (lepieciation I think I took it on the full papei making capacity, 3,000 
tons roughly, and I took the depreciated value of your machinery and build- 
ings, the reason being not any theoretical reason but simply this, that the 
present-day cost of your pjant and machinery with the same output must be 
lower than what you actuallj’- paid, and the depreciation actually written olf 
makes an approximate allowance for it — it may not be the right allowance 
but it will serve On that basis I arrived at a figure of Rs 75 a ton for 
depreciation 

2li Mwi — I have got the depreciation worked out here in answer to 
Question 117 and it is Rs 74-6-1 with the figures worked out on the actual 
output The figure j'ou have talien is a very optimistic one It would 
hardly be oui maximum capacity per machine even if we had the two 
machines 

Piesidcnt — On the other hand it is probable that the present-das’^ cost 
of plant and buildings rathei high and one thing ivill set off against 
the othei The woiking capital I took at Rs 10 lakhs and I took the 
interest at 7^, on the output of 3,000 tons it comes to Rs 26 a ton of paper 

il/r Mmi Yes 

President — I took the head office expenses ivhich is not a very important 
item at Es 45,000 and t'lis divided by 3,000 tons would come to Rs 15 a 
ton Then on the manafacturer’s profit which has got ^to be added your 
figure foi buildings and machinery comes to nearly Rs 35 lakhs If the 
capital were taken at Rs 30 lakhs it comes to 1,000 per ton of output and 
10 per cent of that which is the amount lequiied for the manufacturer’s 
profit IS Rs 100 per ton of output That is how you stand, so that the 
average jirice you lequiie is about Rs 700 a ton Y^iat I i eally want to 
get at IS to what extent you can alieady foresee that you can bring down 
the costs 

Ml Mull — Do you mean by inci easing the plant? 

Pi esident — ^Yes 

il /7 21uir — I took some figuies on the oiiginal cost of the plant and oui 
actual expendituie and I uoiked out that we could piobably go down Rs 100 
a ton 

Presiaent — On the present plant? 

il/r Muir — I took the depreciation based on the present plant and i 
lougli estimate for doubling its capacity 

President — Supposing protection were given and you thought it worth 
while to go ahead, you would aim at about 6,000 tons output? 

il/r Mini ^I would put down at 5,700 tons 

Pi esident — I want to take a lound figure 


2 a2 
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Mr Mun — ^You may well take it at 5,500 

Mt Ciinwala — I have asked the other manufacturers to work out piecisely 
the same thing on the basis of 5,000 tons 

Prei. dent —That is on two machines Take the overhead first What 
additional capital do you loughly estimate would have to he raised? 

Bh Bhiii — As I J;old you, anything which ve could give you nithout 
refeience to the machinery makers would necessarily he a complete guess, 
but I would put it at Rs 10 lakhs 

P7( sidcnf — On Rs 10 lakhs you would piactically double your plant? Are 
you m a position to say ivhat the piesent-day cost of the existing plant 
would he'’ 

Mr fifnr? — That necessitates a lefeience Home 

Picsidcuf — Even if we get it later that would he useful I hope you will 
he able to get it within cliree months We will provisionally take at the 
moment Rs 30 lakhs as the present-day cbst of the existing plant, machinery 
and buildings 

Ml Mim — You have taken a veiy consideiahle depieciation don’t you 
think jmu have taken rather a lot'^ AVe have given the depreciated plant as 
it stands in our hooks 

PiCM./cnf — ^You have given us the amount of depreciation Rs 30 lakhs 
may he taken at « lougli and ready figure, I think? 

Mr Mwr — I thought vou veie norking on the ’same figuie After depre- 
ciation oui plant stands at Rs 42 lakhs 

Prc'^ident — ^That is the vhole block It may he my Rs 30 lakhs is too 
low , I do not know On the othei hand we must take something 

Ml Mini — I vill not say ‘ yes ’ oi ‘ no,’ hut you have taken an enormous 
depreciation You have taken the exchange depreciation, which comes to 
nearly 20 per cent and you have fuither taken much more than the statutory 
depreciation 

Presuleiit — ^You are using the phrase “ depreciation ” m quite a diffeient 
sense I am taking the present-day cost of jour plant and machinery at a- 
low figure because I am trying to take an optimistic view of the pi aspects 
of the industry The higher you put up the intial cost of the plant and 
machinerj^ the more gloomy you make the prospect of the industry 

Ml Mim — On the othei hand one could urge the other extreme vithout 
in anv nay leflecting as the Forest officers have done According to the 
Forest officeis’ figures, oii the othei hand, the industry is not in need of 
protection at all, and I tnink it would he best to base our figures on any 
actual ones available 

! President — ^In the last section of your i epresentation the view taken is 
distinctilv optimistic 

' Ml Mm’r — Supposing that v e got protection to the extent we have asked 
for and allowing that puces in India leflected that rise absolutely, and 
Suppdsing 'our figures are coriect for the increased plant, we should he able 
to mak.^ a reasonable pront 

President — ^What figuie am I to assume for the capital cost of the enlarged 
factory ? 

Mr Muir — ^A\''ould you think 50 lakhs too high P 

Pi‘”ude7it — ^It seems to me that on the basis of 50 lakhs you hardly stand 
a chance if you aie to succeed at all Personally I do not see how it is going 
to be done 

Ml Crinxmla — ^Do you depieciate your patent rights? 

Mr Mum — ^No 

Prc'jdent — Surely they have got a certain fixed teim The patent is not 
like a perpetual mine You can almost take it as similar to goodwill 

Mr Ginwala — ^Hardly, because goodwill is generally a permanent, thing 
and the patefit is not 
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Pies, dent — Goodwill is sometimes evanescent 

Ml Gimeala — ^^Voiild it not be a better way to ainve at the lesult by 
taking the life of the patent at so many jeais^ Really speaking it ongbt to 
go to jonr cost of pioduction 

Mi Mnn — T am not veiy well versed in these things Is it not liable to be 
renewed in the usual way? 

Ml Ginieala — Aftei a ceitain number of yeais the patent is useless You 
aie really paying foi the piocess in the nieamvhile 

Ml Mim — Depieciating the item of goodwill to extinction in 15 years, 
our piocess is going to cost us Rs 10 pei ton on our iiiesent plant, oi Rs 5 
a ton if the plant be doubled 

Picsident — I -want to get on with the geneial discussion If you think 
Rs 50 lakhs is a leasonable figuie to take, let us take it by all means 
Ml Muu — I don’t think it is unieasonable 

Piesident — ^Let us take 50 lakhs, and you aie going to turn out 5,500 
tons lb IS going to be lerj’- nearly Rs 100 a ton to pay 10 pei cent on the 
capital 

il/i Giiiibala — In our calculation it would average 8 per cent if we take 
debentuies into account 

Pie'iident — ^^Ve took 8 pei cent in tlie case of the steel companies If 
you get 8 per cent you would not be badlj off That would be 4 lakhs a 
yeai tliat you have got to make for maniifactuier’s profit 

Mr Muri — You are allowing depreciation at what per cent ? 

President — I have taken jour total fixed capital expenditure as 50 lakhs 
and am assuming that 8 pei cent is going to be paid on that, that means 
4 lakha a yeai and youi cuttuin is 5,500 tons That comes to about Rs 73 
a ton 

Mr Mmr — Yes 

Picsident — What would be the working capital required for an output of 
5,500 tons? 

Mi Mun — ^Twuce Rs ]0 lakhs will cover that, I think 
President — Is not that veiy high? 

Mr Mull — I think if you take a figuie of 17 lakhs it won’t be unreason- 
able 

Piesident — ^It is for jou to answei that I thought your 10 lakhs was 
high as far as I could judge by compaiing it with figuies given by other 
companies 

Ml Mun — ^That is how it is arrived at, if is roughly 10 times the monthly 
wmiking cost •- 

President — ^That is 10 months’ output? 

Mr Mun ^Yes 

Pie'-ident — The other companies took 7 months’ output, I think 
Ml Muir — ^Let us rake 14 lakhs for the increased output That would 
be about 7 months’ output 

Picsident — All light Let us take 8 pei cent again to get the same 
rate of inteiest 

Mr Ginioala — But you don’t pay 8 per cent alwmys, you pay only the 
bank late 

Ml Muir -^That is right 

Ml Ginuala — However, you can take 8 pei cent foi the present 
Picsident — That would be 1,12,000 
Mr Muir — ^Yes 

Picsident — ^And divided by 5,500 it is almost exactly 20 rupees a ton On 
the depreciation you have got 61 per cent all lound on 50 lakhs, which is 
l/16th about 3 lakhs 


tf 
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Ml il/iar — ^Rs 3,10,000 is the approximate figure that I have made 
Mr Gmwala — ^It is Rs 3,12,000 

Piesident—Lt uih come to 55 82, and then Head office expenses and 
agents commission Rs 19, that is 5,560 or Rs 167 above voiles cost 
Mr Muir — ^Yes 

FuAident — ^Now, you have got to show to what extent you think the 
woiks cost IS likely to go down vith the inci eased output 

illr Mull — At present our hope is, leaving aside the question of raw 
mateiial, that we shall be able to bring dovn our production cost to Rs 421 
a ton Rs 421 plus Rs 167 = Rs 588 a ton 

Fii",idevt — ^Let us say Rs 600 leaving a margin, that would be better 
Ml Mui7 — ^That vould be piudent and at our last selling price for 
paper Supposing the duty were increased, an increase of 8 7 pei cent 
which IS the increase fiom 15 pei cent to 25 per cent , ve get a figure of 
Rs 619 36 a ton 

) 

Mr Ginioala — This is leallj"^ more or less the basis on which you vorked 
out youi future estimates with which we are concerned 

Ml Mull — These are the figures that I brought with me heie 

Mr Gmwala — Will j'ou give me any reply to the question I put to you 
at the beginning? 

ilf? Muir — I have worked out no figures that do not apply to ourselves 
personally 

Mr Gmwala — Have you been through Mr Raitt’s book? 

Mr Muir — I have been thi ough it cursorily last night 
Ml Gmwala — ^You see he takes bamboo at Rs 32-8 on a 10,000 ton basis 
and Rs 30 a ton on a 5,000 ton basis 

3Ir 31uir — ^That is die actual quantity of bamboo required to produce a 
ton of paper, and our actual figures worked out to Rs 100 Of course he is 
not paying the freight and baling charges on his bamboos which we are doing 
3Ii Gmwala —The point is can you get down to that figuie if you were 
manufacturing your pulp there? 

Mr Muii — No 

Mr Gmwala — Is that a figure which anybody could apt on? 

Mr 3Iuii — I do not know anything about Cuttack which he is talking 
about We cannot work down to these figures at Chittagong 

Pi evident — ^Wluch of Mi Eaitt’s figures are most contrary to your firm’s 
experience P 

3Ir Muii — 1 am not in a position to say anything about his cost figures, 
as he has gone entirely on the soda process 

Ml Gmwala — ^The most important thing is the question of raw materials 
With legard to the other things you may not get the same result as a most 
up-to-date factory on a /ery large scale vould The most important thing is 
bamboo, and that is why jou think these calculations are not to be lelied on^ 

Mr Mini — ^If we were putting up a mill in Silchar or at Chittagong we 
would not appioach those figures for the cost of the raw material 

Mr Gmwala — ^Because if you could woik up to these figures you would 
undersell the whole world piactically, would you not? Then, you see he 
takes tons of coal for the pulp Do you expect to get down to that figure - 
Y^ou have given 4 25 tons as your figure for one ton of paper 

Mr Mitir — ^That is for the finished paper We estimate the consumption 
of coal required per ton of unbleached pulp at 2 128 tons For bleached pulp 
2 55 tons, finished paper 4 25 tons 

Mr Gmwala — ^You have a difference of about a ton? 

Mr Muir — -Yes 
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il/i Ginwala — ^He says that at Home 15 cwts is what they use per ton 
He saj's “ in wood pulp manufacture the coal consumption is from 15 cwts 
to one ton of English coal pei ton of diy pulp We think the consumption 
will he well coveied hj’^ putting it at li tons per ton of dry pulp, and the 
cost per ton of pulp mil he Rs 22-8 Foi moist pulp it will he one ton of 
coal pel ton of pulp costing Rs 15 ” 

Picsident — ^Is it an English piactice? 

Ml Gmwala — Yes In the case of wood pulp he takes one ton 
Ml Mwr — ^We cannot ivoik down to these figures, the quantity depends 
a good deal on the quality of the coal 

ilfr Gimoala — He takes the Talcher coal 

Ml Mini — ^That is rather like his estimates We have heaid a lot about 
Talcher coal hut ive have had no oppoitunity of trying it in bulk 

Ml Gmwala — On the quality of the Indian coal it n ould not make a 
difference of tons? 

Mr Mini — It might make a difference of 30 per cent 
Ml Gmwala — For wet pulp he takes one ton 
Ml 2Iutr — ^Yes 

Ml Gmwala — You aie not concerned with dry pulp? 

j\Ii Muir — ^Not at present 

Ml Gmwala, — For dry pulp he takes II tons 

Ml Muir — That is a diffeience of 70 per cent The coal we are leferring 
■to is second class Indian coal The difference between good European coal 
and good second class Indian coal might probably be 5 cwts in a ton Any- 
way, the difference between the best English coal and second class Indian 
•coal could not he more than 7 cwts in a ton 
Ml Gmwala — ^This is second class coal 

Mr Muir —We are using second class coal I don’t think it is economical 
■when the plant is lunning at full capacity, but as we only require a portion 
of the power which is necessary we are at the present moment on second 
■class coal 

Ml Gmwala — It is a very big item? 

Mr BIuii — ^Yes 

President — That is to say, your use of coal must be uneconomical on 
-that basis at present? 

illr Muir — ^What I mean to say is that tons of coal are not a very good 
comparison What you really want is the cost of coal in rupees per ton of 
production 

President — ^We found it of extreme importance in the case of the steel 
Indus fctj to get the quantities Have you got to use a great deal more of 
the second class coal? 

Ml Muir — It may paj"^ a certain mill which does not require to keep up 
full steam to use second class coal That is what I was referring to 

Mr Ginwala — ^This cost that he gives is low, including depieciation it is 
Rs 166 a ton at Cuttack on a 5,000 ton basis and Rs 144 a ton on a 10,000 
ton basis 

Ml Mull — ^I cannot criticise his figures in detail but they seem to me 
very optimistic 

Mr Gmwala — ^Then I will put to you a general question In youi opinion 
-do you think it possible to get down to those figures? 

Ml Muir — ^It IS quite impossible 

Mr Ginwala — If you take off depreciation it comes to Rs 139 on 5,000 
ton basis and Rs 131 on 10 000 ton basis 

Mr Muir — ^All his figures are far lower than what we have been able to 
wwR out in practice, and J don’t think we have been accused of not running 
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the plaixt a? economically as it is possible to run it May I take the 5, 000" 
tons in compaiison with 5,500? Cost of laboiii -ne have commented on, cost 
of coal we have commented on As legaids laboui and supeiiiitendence, our 
figuie IS piactically double his, which I think you will admit is expensive, 
eren allowing that we include the manufacture of pulp into paper which 
Mr Tlaitt does not 

Ml Gnmala — The figure \ou have given foi oidinaiy cuiient repairs, 
Rs 12 76, IS a good deal higher thap his. 

Mi Mmi — "We have got mill laboui Rs 36 40, and he admits that labour 
IS difficult to get theie, and he put it at Rs 20 We have put ordinary 
cuiient repaiis at Rs 12 76 and he has got it at Rs 5 I don’t think there 
could possibly be that diffeience uhatevei advantages his pioposed plant may 
have Supervision he has got at Rs 20 and we have to include another 
figuie of Rs 11 to get an exact compaiison, so that geneial supei vision iii 
our own case conies to Rs 47 and his figuie comes to Rs 20* In this figuie 
of his he has included depreciation In oui figuie ue have allowed no depre- 
ciation Of couise the figures that I now quote aie the actual figures on oui 
smallei output 

ill? (riTiicalci — We would like to compare these figuies with the other 
figuies uhen i\e get them Then, I was trying to work out your costs under 
vaiious othei headings right thiough and I was out by several rupees There 
must be some mistake 

Ml Muio — The amount of unbleached pulp differs fiom the amount of 
bleached pulp owing to the addition of impoited pulp 

il/i Ginihala — I have taken everything into account 

Primary law mateiials 110 45 

Purchased unbleached pulp 40 23 


150 68 

Pici’dent — It would be better if we have the figuies from Mr Muir It 
IS really the headings of Form II except that you end up in finished paper 
instead of in unbleached pulp 

Mr Muir — ^You want the cost of manufacturing paper with the added 
effect of pui chased pulp? 

Pieudent — No What we want is the works cost per ton of finished 
papei as if you have simply started from the beginning withUut worrying 
about the intei mediate stages 

Mr Ginuala — In the same way in which you keep your cost sheet 

Prcmlent ■ — Take the heading of Form IV and substitute raw materials 
for manufactured bleached pulp and stiike out the word bleached in Form III 

Mr Ginwala — But this purchased pulp goes into your bleaching account 

Mr Muir — It is pui chased unbleached pulp and is mixed with oui un- 
bleached pulp 

Ml Ginuala — ^You have shown it as cost of bleaching Your cost wiU 
appear in an unfavourable light if you add the cost of pulp to the bleaching 
process 

Ml Muii — I am afiaid I do not quite follow 

Pieiidont — ^If you divide Foim III into ‘materials’ and ‘cost above 
mateiials’ it would come as ‘materials’ and not ‘cost above materials’ 

Mr Ginuala — If an^body looks at the account as a whole, he will say 
that the cost of youi bleaching is the diffeience between Rs 326 75 aud 
Rs 265 02 That is not the case, is it ? 

Mr Muir — I see, youi point is that bleaching looks veiy expensive** 

Ml Ginwala — ^It comes to Rs 61 73, wheieas you ought to deduct Rs 40 2? 
from that 



Hh Mmi — The difference in cost of nnhleaclied pulp hetiveen Foinis II 
and III appeals to be Rs 26 a ton, but this apparent diffeience is due to the 
reduction in costs pei ton owing to the increased pi eduction due to the 
addition of pui chased pulp 

ill? Gmwala — I^am soriy I don’t undei stand You take the unbleached 
pulp m Foim III The cost is Rs 239 65 

il/? il/im — If you want to take the actual figure, the cost of purchased 
pulp must be added and it comes to Rs 280 rouglily 

Mr Gimvala — But joui own unbleached pulp costs you only Rs 265 
Ml Mtin — The purchased stuff appears lathei expensive because our 
manuf.ictuiing figuies do not include overhead They are only actual woiks- 
cost 

Mq Gimoala — I uiidei stand it now 

PiLstdent — Supposing you have a sufficient supply of your own pulp, 
wdiat wmuld be the figuie? It would not be Rs 280, if you don’t have to 
pui chase pulp fiom outside^ 

Ml Mmi — It would be Rs 265 
President — Unless tlieio is no loss 
jl/r Mull — Theie is veiy little 
Piesident — ^Is the loss negligible P 
Ml Mull — That is so 

Ml Ginxiala — I asked Mr Carr yesteiday about it and they did not seercL 
to get that lesult 

Ml Mull — It IS a question of estimation 

Ml Ginuala — It is not It is a question of fact You get fiom one ton 
of pulp pretty nearly one ton of paper 

Ml Muir — ^Yes, after the addition of furthei raw materials 
Pi csident — The wmstage is compensated by the addition of further raw~ 
materials in the process? 

Ml Ginitala — They also use further raw materials Other things re- 
maining the same, you get from a ton of unbleached pulp one ton of paper?' 

Ml Muir — ^You have to add thirty-five rupees worth of auxiliary raw 
materials 

ilfr Gmwala — They also had to They said that they would use 1 20 tons' 
of pulp for one ton of paper 

Ml Muir — 'We would give you a similar figure if w e take our added raw 
materials also 

Mr Gmwala — That is not the thing I may be wiong But that is my 
impression 

il/i Mull — Did Ml Carr include the added law materials? 

Ml Gmwala — He said that they would w'ant 1 20 tons of pulp to make 
one ton of papei 

Mr Mull — Theie is a loss, I admit, but it is made up by these auxiliary 
raw’^ materials 

Mi Gmwala — ^What is this fi eight — item No IX in Form IV — of Rs 28- 
foi ? 

Mr Mull — ^That is what the Piesident was discussing with me That is 
the freight we pay We get a deliveied price foi our papei and we have to 
iny freight out of that That is the total fi eight that we have to pay 

Ml Gmwala — You surely don’t add that to the cost of production It 
comes out of your takings 

Ml Mull — ^That is the way w e work it out 

Piesident — In comparing prices realized by you and the others, we should 
go wwong It IS separated out here Would it not be right to take Rs 45T 
as jour woiks cost? 
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317 3Iu7i — If you dediact the height from the price realised, you will get 
Ihe sale pi ice for imll 

ill? Gmuala — ^^Vheii ue take youi sale i-iice, ue uiiriiave to deduct that 

3Ir 3hn7 — ^Accoiding to the estimate you uant j'ou uill have to deduct it 

3Ii Qinwala — Can you give us figures foi your pulp plant and the papei 
plant separately? 

Mr 317177 — ^It is veiy difficult to diffeientiate But I suppose ve can do 
that 1 think that ue can give j'ou an estimate 

317 GiTiivaJa — 'We want to find out the cost of producing pulp alone 

317 317177 — I would like to emphasise — I don’t know ivhether jou vill 
•agree with me — that ve consider that the manufacture of pulp is leally the 
impoitant thing The paper process is lelatively iv ell-known and compara- 
tively simple The pulp process, as we have said in our replies to the qiies- 
tionnaiie, is the thing that develops the resources of the country It will be 
possible to put down a paper mill say in Bombay or Calcutta and use imported 
pulp, which would he of j»ttle oi no benefit to the country 

Pref'ident —I understand your position 

3Ir Kale — Don’t you think that your cost of developing the resources 
must ha hi ought down to the cost of developing sahai grass and other 
resouices of the country^ 

3Ii 3Iu77 — My hope is that it will go lower 

3Ir Kale — Only in that case wdiat you say w^ould he justified I under- 
stand that it IS of very gieat importance to the country that processes should 
he discovered by means of which raw materials which are not being utilised 
to-day wall be utilised for the manufacture of paper 

3Ir 3 Iu77 — ^Yes 

3Ir Kale — But in the long run the cost of utilising these raw' materials 
will hove to come down to the cost at which other raw' materials are being 
utilised to-day, if not lower 

President ■ — Is it not an essential condition of the development winch you 
Tegard as desirable, and which you expect to see, that the cost of making 
paper fiom bamboo should be decidedly low'er than the cost of using grass ^ 

3Ir 3lu7r — ^We hope that it will be 

President — ^Because in the case of grass at present there is a shortage of 
supplies, and some mills are using imported pulp 

317 Kale — ^You have put down the value of your patent rights at 
Its 3,80,000 Is that the actual price you have paid ? 

317 3hii7 — ^Yes We paid shares worth that amount 


IV Pow'EB (including Fuel) 

P 7 e^ 7 de 7 it — ^In your answer to Question 53, you have given us the operating 
nost of your electricity supply 

Mr Muir — ^Yes 

President ■ — ^It is difficult to compare that w'lth anything Have you worked 
out any calculation to see what it w'ould have cost you if j'ou had bought 
your power fiom the Electiic Supply Corporation? 

Mr Mmr — ^No The same boilers supply the digesters steam, the powei 
for the tuibiiie, which makes the electric current, the motive power for the 
paper mill engine and so it is very hard to differentiate We can only 
make calculations 

President — ^It is not very important Does the Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion go out as far as your miU? 

Mr Muir — ^No 

President — So you have got to produce your own electric power? 
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Mr Mini — Yes 

Fi esideiit — ^In > oui answer to Question 56 % on say that ^ ou use approxi- 
mately 4 25 tons of coal per ton of finished paper produced Is that the actual 
late at which you weie using coal last year? 

Mr Mxm — ^It does not quite agree with the total works cost given in 
■form I and the reason for that is that last year we used a certain amount of 
■fiist class coal which does not make the figures quite the same 

President — You have not yet answered my question Is it, or is not, the 
quantity you actually used last year? 

Mr Muir — i 25 tons is a httle high 

Pi evident — ^You have actually used less than that? 

Mr Muir — Yes, because ive used a certain amount of first class coal 
President — ^^Vith a plant of larger capacity, would not the coal consump- 
tion tend to lover the cost stfil furthei? 
il/r Mmr — Oh, yes 

President — ^When do you expect that? In the estimate as to what the 
^ost might go down to, it would be useful if you would indicate the coal 
consumption on which the figuie shown against coal and fuel is based 

Mr Muir — I have got the figure here m lupees which, as I suggested, was 
■the bettei comparison 

Mr GimvaJa — You might give us also the quantities 

Mr Muir — The figures are 41 6 and 56 6 

Piesidcnt — ^^Yhat is the coal consumption per ton of paper? 

Mr Muir — It appears to work out to 3 1 
President — That is a considerable reduction 
Mr Mtiif.—Yes. 

President — You do anticipate that you will be able to work down to that? 
Mr Muir — That is our estimate 

President — ^The figure that you have now given of fuel consumption per 
don of unbleached pulp is 2 1 
Mr Mmr — ^Yes 

Piesident — That ivas on the same basis as 4 25 tons for finished papei P 
Mr Mmr ■ — ^Yes 

President — ^As 4 25 tons has been reduced to 31, the other figure would 
simply go down in proportion 
Mr Mmr — I hope so 

President — ^For rough calculations, would it be sufficiently accurate if we 
worked on that basis P 
Mr Mmr — ^Yes 

President — ^In that case you would not be far out if we get down to that° 
2Ir Muir — We get 1 6 for unbleached pulp 

Mr Kale — You don’t use electricity for the paper-making machine? 

Mr Muir — ^No 
Mr Kale — not? 

Mr Mmr — It is found that the steam engine gives wffiat you might call 
•a more sympathetic drive That is the only place wheie we use the steam 
- engme 

President — What do you mean by “sympathetic diive ’’? 

Mr Mmr —In the case of electricity, you cannot vary the speed gradually 
One knows it fiom one’s overhead fans 

Ml Ginuala — ^You use it to pioduce the finer qualities of paper P 

Mr Mmr — Yes, you have got to run it somewhat slower 



Ficsidcnt — Then theie is the question about inaiket On tins question of 
tlie expoit tiade, undoubtedly it is one of the possibilities of the future -which 
has got to be kept in the futuie But do 3011 legaid it as a possibility, say, 
in the next ten yeais? 

Muir — ^Yes 

Ficsidcnt — Then, the question of piice conies up, -whether they can get 
down to the puce Either your cost has got to come down or the world price has 
got to go up I have no doubt that both piocesses will get to vork 

Mr Mmi — If 3011 can develop the industij’ undei the shadow' of a protective 
tariff, I think that theie aie tiemendous possibilities — I W'ould say rathei 
probabilities 

Ficsidcnt — The whole question is how- fai the possibility of expoit trade 
could leally affect oui lecominendations except as a hope foi the future It 
seems to me, on all that has been said in youi lepresontation and all that I 
have lead about it, it has never appeared to niC that there is sufficient data to 
feel confident as to its developing, sav, within the next ten veais 

Mr Muir — One might rcasonablj' hope that it would 
Frcsidcnt — You can hope, but I cannot saj’ that you can reasonably' hope 
I lay a little stiess upon the importance of not being too sanguine about 
dev'elopments It is quite possible foi foiecasts to bo entiiely accurate 
in substance and entirely wrong m the date of their fulfilment Hitherto 
Government have had no data except the anticipations of their own experts 
Youi claim is that using a sulphite process -sou have proved that bamboos 
are an admirable paper-making material, and that the problem of how to use it 
has been solved In that case it is foi y'ou to show that bamboo pulp can be 
pioduced at prices that would produce the great development you expect 
Ml Mini — Given the piotection we ask for, we will be able to work at a 
srnScient profit to encourage us to go further with the matter 

Ficsidcnt — Quite, but that is not the claim you put forward in jour 
lepiesentation If you want the Board to accept the statement that you have 
mad 3 about the possibility of an expoit tiade you have got to show that the 
cost of production could be brought to a iigure at which you could compete 
in the .lorld’s maiket 

Ml Mini — If we were at iricsent able to compete in the world’s maiket, 
01 very close to being able to compete, we should not be in such urgent need 
of protection 

Pieiidenf — It does come to that pietty nearlj', but in that case is theie 
any prospect of exports in the immediate future? 

Mr Muir — I think it will be a prospect w ithin 10 years 
Mr Qinwala — ^Before we get to the expoit stage you must first meet the 
demand of the whole country That is the natural process 
Mr Muir — ^Yes 

Ml Ginivala — There is still, say, about 50,000 tons moie requned on the 
assumption that the demand does not vary much in the meanwdiile It takes 
about five yeais, I take it, from the time you stait the project to leacli your 
full production Tw'o years aftei you actually started your work you have 
not yet got your full production 

Mr Muir — ^We have got full production of the W'ork we started two< 
years ago 

Mr GinwaJa — I mean the economic unit of 5,000 tons 
Mr Muir — We have not put down the vvdiole plant yet 

Mr Ginwala — From the time you started your works you have taken tw'o 
years? 

Mr Muir — ^But on the works we have put up we are able to produce our 
normal production 

2li GinwaJa — Sipposmg I want to start papei w'orks now, how long will 
it take before I get to mj' full output P How long will it take for me to get 
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the concession fioxn the Local Government? I have got to set men to work 
ihe forests, etc When the President put the limit of 10 yeais it i\as a veiy full 
limit 

Mr Minr — ^Provided you have not an enormous amount of experiment to 
do, I do not see why we should not obtain full production withm two years fiom 
the date when the fiist oidei is placed 

President — ^And two moie years to get to your full output It will take at 
least three or four years to get to youi normal cost It might come sooner if 
the puce of wood pulp began to use substantially, but tliat is an element 
which I do not see how we m this country can gauge at all It requires 
expert knowledge 

Mr Muir — ^If Mi Eaitt’s figures are correct foi Cuttack, there is no reason 
vhy, as soon as the Talcher Railvay is opened, which is expected to be next 
year, and as soon as a plant is erected down there, he should not be able to 
compete m the world’s market straightaw^ay 

President — Mi Eaitt’s figures are not yet authoritative As we were 
pointing out, your figuies did not quite agree with them We asked you 
to let us have the figuies shoving wEat the price of pulp would have to come 
dovn to to enable you to export both papei and pulp 

Mr Muir — ^You have asked for that 

President — In your answer to Question 70 you say that the pulp is imported 
on account of the inadequacy of present supply which, however, is due to the 
fact that economic conditions ^ make it impossible for foieign manufacturers 
to land their material into this country a^ unremunerative prices 
I think it should be ‘ possible ’ 

Mr Mmr — Yes 

President — ^In the answer to the same question you say “previously a 
certain amount of wood pulp was imported for certain special qualities of 
paper It is now possible to manufacture from bamboo pulp any paper that 
can be manufactured from wood pulp ’’ We have touched on this point before 
There are some expensrve wiitrng papers anyhow' 

Mr Mmr — ^I w'ould like you in support of my statement to examine the 
Controller of Stationery and Printmg, Mr Ascoli, and I think he will bear us 
out that our paper is as good as the Home manufacture, and I think that is 
a very big thmg 

President — ^You say in answ'er to Question 71 “We estimate the present 
■domestic market for Indian pulp at 10,000 tons The possible market is 
capable of almost unlimited expansion as the country develops ’’ But is there 
unlimited market for anything in India? The markets are closely limited 
Mr Muir — We are supported in that statement by our opponents who arrive 
at it by multiplymg the population by so many tons of paper 

President — ^The only people w'ho are taking a large quantity of paper are 
the Government, and as the bureaucratic Government gradually vanishes the 
amount of paper used may decline 

I do not understand the last sentence in your answer to Question 71 
Sulphate and mechanical pulps are also imported The latter is not an 
•economical pulp to import, because it degrades the quality of the paper made 
w'lihout any compensating economy in production ’’ 

Mr Muir — I understand that mechanical pulp is made into new'spapei by a 
special process 

President — ^Which would not apply to the use of mechanical pulp in 
India? 

Mr Mmr — ^No 

Piesidcnt — ^I should imagine paper mills would not import it unless it was 
^ood enough for their purpose and also the cheapest But you say that 
sulphate and mechanical pulps are also imported? 


^The w'litten leplj has been corrected 
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Mr Muir — I think mechanical pulp is iropoited m very very small 
quantities 

President — Is thisjpoint really of any impoitance? 

Mr Muti — ^No 

President — ^The classes of papei which are imported into India at present 
are as follows — 

6.000 tons of packing papci. 

19.000 tons of jirmting paper 

7.000 tons of viiting papei 

12.000 tons of other kinds and envelopes 

These all come to 14,000 tons You put the production at 33,000 tons 
That only comes to about 77,000 tons I am not quite sure how you got the 
total of 93,000 tons 

Mi Mull — I think these vere taken diiect fioni the import figuies 
Peihaps youi figuies aie moie lecent Our figuies uere taken from ihs 
Abstract Table of imports for 1922-23 

Mr Ginwala — I am inclined to think that you ha\e included straw boards 
and things of that kind 

Mr Mutr — ^I have taken out the figuies under fi\e headings packing paper, 
printing papei, writing paper and enveloped, jmpoits of paper — other kinds,, 
and paste board 

Mr Ginwala — Card boxes, confectionary covers, etc , I think 

President — We have ourselves token the figures from the returns but left 
out things like stiaw boards, etc 

Mr Muir — ^As regaids wilting paper and envelopes I understand there is 
already a factory foi making these 

Mr Ginwala — Take the case of paste boaids, mill boards and card boards 
You won’t perhaps make them out of bamboo pulp 

Mr Muir — No, it Mould be exiiensive, but some other mills M'ould make 
them • 

Ml Giiiuala — One mili, 1 knon, made tickets and labels but they Meie not 
much of a success The raw materials aie precaiious here 

Ml Mini — In the Rajamundry mill thej have got tuo plants One is 
using paddy straw, I know 

President — ^If any of these mills included paste boaids in then claim for 
protection they have got to say so We cannot assume that things M'hich are 
not mentioned aie included 

Mr Kale — When M^e speak about the piospect of the expoit of papei do 
you make it independent of internal consumption? 

Mr Muir — You mean that M'e assume that we shall completely supply 
internal consumption befoie any papei is exported? 

Mr Kale — No I take it the other M^ay It may ]ust be possible that 
you may be able to expoit papei befoie yoi satisfy the internal demand foi 
this leason that you have to meet railMa 3 ' fi eight winch nifiv be piolnbitive, 
and peihaps steamer freight may be mucii more convenient than railway 
freight in the countiy 

Mr Muir — ^It may be I umuld anticipate, if one may look mto the future, 
that, if protection was given, the lesult of that would be that you would see 
mills being built at various suitable iiomts, but it might ]ust be possible that 
one null in one part of India might be exporting, while papei was being 
imported into anothei part of India 

Mr Kale. — That was my point on account of the great distances covered 
in tins countiy and the heavy railway fieights that have to be paid it may bo 
possible 
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Mr Mwr — ^But I -nould anticipate that miUb will be elected at various 
points to minimise that disadvantage 

Mr Kale — ^And some mills may peihaps find it profitable to export rather 
than cater foi internal demand 

Mr Mutr — It might be possible but not I should think m any large quantity 

Mr Kale — ^In answer to Question 66 you say “ these prices mclude free 
delivery ” Which prices do you refer to? — all the puces included m the 
answer or only in the latter part of the answer? 

Mr Muir — ^All of them 

Mr Kale — ^It extends also to Government purchases? 

Ml Muii — ^Yes They tell vou where they w^ant them to he delivered 
In the case of up-country deh\eries the price is ex-mill but a discount of 
1 pel cent is allowed on these deliveries 

Mr Kale — So the prices are uniform ? 

Mr Mutr — Yes 

Mr Kale — If the distances vary, you get various prices from jmur 
customei s ? 

Mr Mutr — ^We adjust oui price accordingly 

Mr Kale — You give the prices paid to you by the E B Kailway and 
the 0 & R Railway They seem to be the same Ir the freights vaiy how are 
these prices the same? 

Mr Mutr — The only item supphed to the 0 & E Eadw'ay was 2 tons 
Blotting which is 2 pies pei lb above the price for the E B Railway 

Mr Kale — ^In answ^er to Question 69 you make a general statement that 
pulp is sold below the cost of manufactuie by several concerns m Europe It 
is only hearsay information jou have no direct infoimationP 

Mr Mutr — ^We have no mformation that we can produce, but I understand 
that it IS borne out by our competitors who are paper manufacturers at Home 

Mr Kale — ^If you could give us some concrete mformation it would bo 
useful These geneial statements aie of little use to us 

Mr Mutr — ^That is a class of mformation which it is almost impossible to 
get but I will do wdiat I can 

Ml Ginioala — ^You can give us extracts fiom speeches of Managing 
Directors at company meetings wdiere they say that there is no dividend to he 
paid on account of this 

President — ^We may be able to get certain mfoimation from other sources, 
but it wiU be useful if you can give us that 

Mr Mutr — ^We wnU do our best but that will necessitate our referrmg 
Home 

President — In answer to Question 73 you say that you anticipate that 
competition will become keener from Germany as you beheve it is this country’s 
mtention to give very low freights to exporters by German hnes One knows 
of course that, before the war, the Geiman transport system, by rail and sea,, 
was very elaborately organized to favour German exports, but is this expression 
of your views nieiely an intelligent anticipation based on ivhat they did before, 
01 IS there anything more behind it? • 

Mr Mutr — ^It is nothmg more than an intelligent anticipation I have 
nothmg by way of proof 

President — Therefore, at this stage, aU that we can say is that it is a 
factor which rmght prevent any rise in the puce of paper Competition m the 
paper trade is likely to be intense for some time to come To that extent 
I regard it as perfectly reasonable One would want a httle more evidence 
to make more of it than that 

Then, in answer to Question 74 you say “ Competition is particularly keen 
in white printings and writings ” We w’^ere told, for mstance, by Mr. Carr 
that practically all the hadamt and unbleached paper that was used in the 
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icountry was made m the country It does not so much concern you, this 
hadami and unbleached, as it conceins ihem^’ 

Mr Muir — ^We are mating it chiefly under compulsion to-day 

President — ^'^hat kind of imported papei would practically tend to keep 
the prices of hadaim and unbleached down^' Theie must he something foreign 
which could be used for the same purpose, otherwise the puces would be 
determined solely by internal competition What it comes to is this that the 
foreign mills do not make that kind of paper, but it is conceivable that the 
cheaper kinds of papei they make could be used and would be used if the 
puces of hadami and unbleached vent up 

Mr Muir — I think the consumption of nev Spiint has actually gone up 

President — Do you think that paper of this kind would be used for that 
jkmd of puipose? 

Ml Mull — I think so 

President — I imagined that the Indian consumer was fairly conservative 
in the matter and vould not change veiy leadily 

Mr Muir — Cheapness is a very gieat factor, and newsprint comes in at a 
figure consider ably cheapei e\en than hadami 

President — If the difference is made a little wider what would be the 
result? 

Mr Muir — I think it is reasonable to sujipose that increased consumption 
of newsprint might be the lesult 

President — You have said that competition is particularly keen in white 
printmgs and wiitmgs and then you say in the next answer “ The paper with 
IV Inch we have to compete is made from wood pulp and esparto glass ” 
is piintmg paper made mostly fiom wood pulp? 

Mr Muir — Yes A ceitam amount of other papers I understand, chiefly 

Geiman, is icoming in partlv made of mechanical pulp 

President — ^What class of grass are thest, papers that come into India 
made from? 

Mr Muir — ^Esparto grass , they aie chiefly the better class of paper 

President — ^Would it be writing paper oi some other kind? 

Mr Muir — I think it is the higher class of writing papers 

President — In answer to Questions 76 and 77 you say ” Although the duty 
has been calculated on the ad valoiem value instead of on the tariti valuation, 
it will be noticed that an additional 5 jjer cent has been added by the 
Controller which compensates for this diffeience ” You mean to say that the 
Controller of Printing has calculated the duty incorrectly, that if there is a taiiff 
valuation he ought to have, calculated it on the tariff valuation ? 

Mr Muir — I thmk that approximates to it 

President — ^But the 5 per cent is intended to cover quite different thmgs, 
probably the fact that if he imported the paper he would have to stock it, 
w^hereas if he puichases fiom the local mills they piactically carry it for him 

Mr Muir — The 5 pei cent is intended to be an allowance to the local mills 
■for this, but the calculation of duty ad valorem'^ neutiahses its benefit to us 

President — ^I understand that is the mam reason for the 5 per cent , is the 
one I liav^e given, theie maj”^ be subsidiary ones as well I think if he has 
mcoiiectly calculated the duty it ought to be correctly calculated, but it would 
not make so very gieat a difference 

Mr Muir — I thmk that is coriect 

President — Is the tariff valuation higher or lower than the mvoice value? 

Ml Mull — The tariff valuation is higher because it is the market pi ice 
in the country I don’t know if I can bring it in in this connection that I 
have got here some original invoices, and it is interesting, in view of our com- 
petitors’ report of mills in England losing money, as illustrating oui aigument 
in connection with what you might call (dumping), that they themselves are 
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imijortingj for instance, Austrian niute printing and we have heaid that they 
ara importing German cieam laid 

President — ^We shall be glad to have any invoices you can give us showing 
the prices at which imported paper is entering the country 

Mr Mutr — ^It has special refeience to a statement made by importers that 
mills in England aie losmg money, because it shows that, although the mills 
are losing money, these countries vith depreciated exchange are able to land 
their papers at a lower price, because they are English concerns and importing 
German papers in preference to English 

Piesidcnt — don’t think Germany or Austria is at the present moment 
a very good example of the depreciated exchange In Austria the exchange 
has been stable for months past, and in the case of Germany there was a 
period hot so long ago nhen prices were considerably higher than prices 
elsenheie However, we shall welcome any information you can give us as 
to the prices at which paper is actually entering the country When you 
get back to Calcutta if jou will send us copies of the invoices which you 
think would be useful to us, we shall be glad to have them 

Mr Mmi — ^Yes, I shall do so 

President — ^In your answer to Question 79 you say “ Regarding pulp, a 
glance at any recent Trade Journal will show that the market is giving 
producers a good deal of anxietj, and many mills in Scandinavia are running 
at a loss on the figuies now prevailing ” If you could help us by giving 
extracts from trade journals it w'ould be useful 

Mr Mutr — I will 

President — In answei to Question 85 (c) \ou say “Ordinary labour per 
head is cheaper in this country, but owing to larger numbers being necessary 
to do any particular job, and the fact that spare men have to be kept for 
replacement and training in case of illness, the actual cost does not show 
any advantage as compared with "Western countries ” Taking the case of 
your own mill you have given the number of men employed Supposing your 
mill had been in England instead of in India, how many men approximately 
would JOU employ!’ 

Mr 31uir — ^I cannot give you that answer without lefereuce 

Piesideiit — It would be useful, because the information we^ had fiom 
Ml Cair was that foi eveiy 12 men employed in India, 3 men would bo 
emploj^ed to obtain a simdar output in England The point that I biought 
to his notice was this, that English wages are moie than 4 tunes as high as 
Indian wages, and if he employed 4 tunes as many then his laboui cost pei 
ton of output. was probabh below the British You may be quite right in 
the opinion you have expressed that the actual cost does not show any 
advantage as compared with Western coantiies, but it would be useful to 
examine the point fiom that point of view 

^I’r Mmi — ^You want the relative cost per ton^ 

President — ^If jmur people at Home could give us the information it w'ould 
be useful 

Mr Mull — I think they would probably be able to give it, they have 
mach experience in the paper trade - 

President — ^AVe want liguies which can be called typical Anything that 
they could send out would be exceedingly interesting In the next clause 
you say “ Owing to labour not yet having become accustomed to working foi 
a new industry which they regard with suspicion, we aie at present at a 
disadvantage in this respect ” Does that apply to both classes of labour, oi 
onlj^ to the people in the field? 

4 * Mr Mini — ^That refeis only to the people in the field We have speci- 
fically said “ for collection and transport ” 

President — ^Then in clause (e) you give figures for bleaching pow dei and 
the extia cost which the Indian manufacturer has to incur If you made 

2 B 
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your own bleaching powder, a part at any rate of that disadvantage, I take 
it, would probably disappear? 

Ml Muir — ^Yes 

President — So that the disadvantage in bleaching powder is temporary ? 

Ml Muir — ^We hope to be in a position to put up our bleaching plant and 
the conditions will then improve 

Pieudent — ^Theii you ^ay “ We believe freights in this country are higher 
than 111 England owing to the long distance between various consuming 
centres ” From the figures given by you elsewhere it applies equally to 
youi selves and to the importer? 

Ml Mmi — That is so 

Pre’^ident — In the case of this particular industry you both start from 
the same point? 

Ml Muir — ^That is so as regards paper imported through Calcutta 

Pi csident — ^You have got an advantage of 30 miles which is not very 
much 

Ml Muir — ^Yes 

President — There have been in the past frequent complaints I remem- 
ber that a match factory at Ahmedabad complained that the freight fiom 
Bombay to Delhi was a good deal less than the freight from Ahmedabad to 
Delhi, but you actually get as low rates as the importer gets 

Ml Muir — ^We do not go into the Bombay market, but to Rangoon the 
freights aie possibly nearly as high as the importer has to pay 

Pie'yident — I think that is very likely the case, but still from the broad 
point of view it is not of gieat importance if paper mills are likely to be 
established in Burma 

Mr Mull — ^That is right 

President — That is not a market you can permanently hold fiom Calcutta, 
if they ever get going in Rangoon 

In answer to clause (h) you say “ There is no bleach-making industry in 
India, and we do not know that it is even suggested that this commodity 
should be manufactured m this country ” You mean manufacture for sale? 

Mr Muir — ^Yes, manufacture for the maiket 

President — ^In answer to Question 86 (a) you say “ Should the industry 
expand sufficiently to justify the engineers putting down paper-making plant 
machineiy, this would tend to disappear ” There again I put to you the 
point that, on the contrary, it might become accentuated 

Mr Muir — ^I accept the correction, in any case I think that such 
specialised machinery is not likely to be manufactured within our figuie of 
ten years 

Prendent — AU that is likely to be manufactured is conceivably simple 
kinds of spare parts for engineering firms 

Mr Muii Even in the case of great industries like the jute industry 

and the cotton industry, the manufacture of machinery for them has hardly 
begun 

President — Then in clause (f) you say “ We hope that freights on finished 
goods will be reduced in the near future, and also that special concessions 
will be given to finished goods ” So far as your railway freight up-country 
IS concerned, I don’t quite see why it would do you much good So long as 
the railways are administered on commercial principles, it is very difficult to 
give any lower rates to goods manufactured in India than to goods imported 
fiom abroad So that it is really the consumer who is likely to benefit out 
of any reduction in freight 

Mr Muir — ^It is true It might be possible that we might get reduced 
rates by sea 
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Pi esident — I have not seen the Report of the Indian Mercantile MarinjO 
Oonimittee Sea freight reduction is very desirable, if possible, but we cannot 
calculate on it as yet Of course, it is altogether anomalous that the freight 
fiom Calcutta to Rangoon should be as high as it is Howevei, that is a 
very wide question that ue cannot explore , 

Ml Kale — ^Among the countiies that compete with you you have not 
mentioned Austiia Is not Austria a producer of paper? 

Ml BIuii — I should iiave put in Austiia In fact two out of the half a 
dozen invoices I have bi ought in aie Austiiaii 

Mr Kale —Do some ot the countiies, Norway and Sweden, foi instance, 
specialise in pulp pi eduction oi do they manufacture both pulp and papei ? 

Ml Muii — I am speaking without expert knowledge, but I understand 
Norway and Sweden are chiefly pulp producers 

Piesidenf — A great deal of papei then comes from these countiies Foi 
instance take the aveiage figuie foi the 4 post-war years Out of 19,000 
tons of printing paper 8,400 came fioni Noiway and Sweden, much inoie than 
any other country sent Next comes the United Kingdom ivith 5,700 tons 
So it does not mean that only pulp is manufactuied in Scadmavia These 
countiies account foi more than two-fifths of the whole impoits of punting 
paper 

Ml Kale — Do the manufacturers in the United Kingdom import their 
raw mateiials for the manufacture of papei ^ 

Ml 3Iini — I believe entixely 

il/i Kale — So that the manufactuiers there, as compared with Gel many 
and Scandinavia, are not in a favourable position? 

Mr 311111 — I think especially as compaied with Scandinavia 

Ml Kale — Yet how is the United Kingdom able to compete w ith this 
country P 

3Ii 311111 — I think ’t is her geogi aphical position that enables her to 
compete 

ilD Kale — Oi is it hei mechanical efficiency P Is that the advantage 
which the United Kingdom enjoys ovei other countiies P 

3Ir 311111 — ^That I cannot tell you 

Pi evident — In papei as in many other things the industry is laigely 
dependent on cheap coal England had a big advantage in that respect, 
but it has been lessening and it is a c^uestion how long it ivill continue 

3Li Kale — I think in Scandinavia they now use water power 

Ml 3Iuii — ^Yes, chiefly 

ill? Kale — ^In aiiswei to Questions 76 and 77 you give the prices that 
you have obtained for your papers, and the price of imported paper Are 
your puces governed by the price of the imported paper P 

Mr 3Jmi — ^They aie veiy largely governed by the price of the impoited 
papei — ^we may say by the world’s prices of paper 

Ml Kale — ^You say in answei to Question 85 “ Customs duty is a severe 
liaudicap indeed and, while we do not object to a high duty where the 
materials taxed in this way are being satisfactorily manufactured in this 
country, it does' seem wrong that materials which no one is manufacturing 
suitably in this country should be heavily taxed ” You assume there that 
these import duties aie protective They are revenue duties levied irrespec- 
tive of the eflrects upon manufacture 

Mr Mmr, — ^Yes, but I don’t think we touch upon this point we just 
sliow that it IS a severe handicap 

Mr Kale — ^I just wanted to draw your attention to the fact that, when 
these duties were levied, Government wanted revenue from whatever source 
it might come, and they imposed these duties Now it is for you to convince 
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the Gcveinment and the Legislature that they ought to sacrifice this revenue 
which tliey are receiving from these ra« materials in order to assist the 
industry So the answer will turn non upon the polic\ vhicli has got to he 
modified 

M? Mitn — Is there a question of Government removing these duties to 
help the industry!^ 

il/i Kale — ^The whole question how far the tariff can he modified or 
special concessions made to prevent the levenue tariff opeiating to discourage 
Indian industries is sure to come u^i 

At the end of voui replv to Question 86 3011 havm expressed 
the hope that the Customs duties on raw' materials would he temporary 
■\Vhethei they are temporary 01 peimanent will depend on vihat policv the 
Government puisue in view of the protection 

Mr Muti — It depends on what view they take as to the protection of the 
various industries 


VII Eqdii’Jiint 

Pic'Ment — As legaids Question 87 , fiom what was said tins morning, I 
undeistood that you legaid a mill of 5,000 tons capacity as the smallest 
economic unit 

Ml Mim — Yes That is just double our plant 

Pir'idrut — Have you anv information as to the sive of paper mills m 
England ^ 

Ml Mmr — ^No 

Picsident — It might I’o useful to know whether that 5,000 ton mill would 
he regarded as big enough 111 England or as rather on the small side 

il/i Muir — I would probablv be able to send 3011 that diiecth I get to 
Calcutta 

Ml Kale — In >0111 answer to Question 88 vou have attempted to make 
out what appeals to me to make a ver3 good iioint namelv, that if imports 
of papei alone were to be subiect to a higher dutv without pulp being pio- 
tected, the real woik of piotection would not be done, because it is more 
impoitant fioin the national point of view that its law uiateiials which are 
lying waste should be exploited and, if pulp is allowed to come free into this 
countiy, 01 with a siinll duty imposed upon it, then it is lust possible that 
iinpoitecl pulp might be used foi manufacturing paper 

Ml Mvii —Yes and almost the entue benefit of protection, apait from 
the question of income-tax, might be lost to the countiv 

Mr Kale — It would oc piejudicial to the best interests of the industrial 
development of the countiy 

Mr Miiir — I should think so 

Mr Kale — The development of the country depends upon the exploita- 
tion of its law mateiials , 

Mr Muir — Yes 


YIII CAPITAL Account 

President — In your answer to Question 99 ymu say “ We regret it is not 
possible for us to give an estimate of present-day cost owing to the short ^ 
time available ” We should be very giateful if you could send us the in- 
foi Illation later on 

Ml illim — ^Yes, I shall send it you 

Pi evident — ^We should also be grateful if you could try and get us in- 
foimation simultaneously as to what the capitalisation per ton of output is 
in a country like Englanl 

Mr Muir — ^Y°s That would have to be for paper alone I think 
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Pic’^idcnt — ^Yes The leason A\hy I ask for this information is to get a 

measure of the handicap undei uhich the manufacturei in India labours 

j¥r Kale — In the same answei you say “ We do not see any reason to 
suppose that the opeiating cost of any neu" mill could be less than onrs ” 
Why do you say that? Is it because you have an up-to-date mill? 

Mr Bluti — That is, as regaids effieienc 5 '^ 

President — As regaids Question 113 the question is “Are you in a 
position to fuinish the Boaid i\ith information as to the woiks cost of pulp 
and paper in any competing countiy foi any year since the war ” and you 
say that you could not give us at the time available That I can undei stand 
There again if you think it likely that you can get us the infoimation, we 
shall be grateful 

Mr Mini — I think that we shall be able to obtain valuable figuies fiom 
England 

Piesidcnt — They may know of discussions on the subject m technical 
journal', or even in publications of vaiious kinds, 

Mi Mud — Theie is a soit of established practice ll’or instance, many 
people could tell you what it costs •^ou to put up a jute mill to-day They 
could tell jou without giving away any technical secrets 


VIII (til) Agents’ Commission and Head Oefice Expenses 

Picsident — In your an^iwer to Question 126 you say “If commission was 
paid, it would be 2 pei cent on nett sale-proceeds ” I am not quite sure 
that I understand what the the nett sale-proceeds are 

Ml Mu 11 — ^That is, deducting just the fi eight * 

Picsident — That is practically on the output P 
Ml Mud — ^Yes But we have not diawn anything 
Picsident — Is not that unusual? 

Ml Mud — It is veiy usual in this country Oui competitors (the im- 
porteis) refei to it as a reason why some of the paper mills liaA'e been and 
are turning out large quantities I don’t think that it is very fair The 
bulk of the jute mills aie paid on outturn, and certainly foi the last two 
years they have been lunning only four diajs a week 

Picsident — The main importance to us is just to what extent this is a 
fair charge to take into account in framing any proposals we may make 
about piotection, and if the lesult was to inciease substantially the profit 
Hiat had to be earned as compaied w'lth another system of calculations of 
-commission, I hold provisionally that it is inadmissible 

Mi Mud — This is the most usual way of lemunerating Managing Agents 
Picsident — We have not come across it hitherto In all the cases that 
we have seen so far, the commission is calculated on profits and that, has 
certain obvious advantages It is a stimulus to the Managing Agents to 
earn profits 

Ml Mud — I may mention that if we were paid by a commission on 
profits oui office allowance would need to be consideiably higher 

Pie''ident — Is this Bs 1,000 allowed for Secretaries sepaiate fiom the 
commission P 

Ml Mud — ^Yes 

Pi evident — How would the office allowance be increased P 
Ml Mud — ^The Agent knows that he can rely on receiving something 
out of commission on output In the case of a commission on profits wdnch 
may or may not materialise, the usual piactice is for the office allowance to 
be fixed at a higher rate, to covei expenses 

Pi evident — It occurred to me the most reasonable wav of dealing with 
the klanaging Agents’ commission is somewhat as follows In a certain sense 
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pait cf the Managing Agents’ commission is a peifectlj fan charge in the 
cost of piodnction, because the agents incur expenditure and it must he 
incur! ed by somebody on behalf of the industiy That uork has to be lemu- 
nerated, but it is a little embaiiassing foi the puipose of our calculation to 
say that the fan rate of Managing Agents’ commission is so much We aie 
baldly in a position to pronounce dogmaticallj' on that point, and theiefore 
it seemed to me that a simplei ua^ of dealing with it might he found The 
figuies I am giving aie puiely illustiative If 8 per cent is a fan leturn 
on the capital to the shaieholdeis, then ue might take a slightlj higher late, 
say per cent oi 8 ^ pei cent , to cover the commission Do 3011 think that 
that uculd he a leasonable way of dealing uith the matter? 

Mi Min') — I think that it would be a reasonable way of proceeding 

President — .-When we propose protection we have to make a recommendation 
to the Government of India that a duty should be imposed at a certain rate 
One of the leasons we give is that the fair puce for the manufacturer in 
India lb so much In arriving at this price, we have to include a fair profit 
on the capital required at a reasonable rate of mterest, and my suggestion 
IS tha*- the rate should be raised a little to cover the Agents’ commission 
It does not affect anything except our recommendation as to the amount of 
protection 

3Ir 3Imr — If you consider a dividend of 10 01 11 per cent as a fair 
dividend for shaieholdera, that would be a very fair recommendation 

President — I am not asking you to commit youiself to anv definite figure, 
but as to the method 

Ml Muir — Quite 

Ml Kale — ^The only objection that is taken to the Agents’ commission 
being dependent on production is that oftentunes, while the firm is actually 
making a loss the Agents continue to receive then remuneration It has 
BO happened for years in certain factoiies I know and theiefoie in Bombay 
that system has been dropped 

Ml Mull — ^You will see that we have foregone all commission from the 
commencement 

President — ^Professor Kale is speaking of a state of things which at one 
time existed 

Mr Muir — I appreciate the argument It has been bi ought up in our 
part of the world before now 

Mr Kale — Can we say that there is at any given time lu any gu en 
country what may be called an aveiage rate foi the remuneration of agents? 

Mr Muii — I think that the system of Managing Agents is almost a 
peculiai one to India, but I think that you can take this as a fair standard 
of average remuneration 

Piesident — ^What would the commission amount to in this particular 
case on your actual output? 

Mr Mull — ^Rs 27,000 May I leveit to Piofessor Kale’s last question? 
Of couise, it IS usual for the Managing Agents to be associated closely vith 
their companies m the share-holdmg In fact in a great many companies, the 
Managing Agents or those concerned uith them hold a veiy large propoition- 
of their shares 

President — ^To my mind there is the dangei that they v ill get into the 
habit of a certain procedure where they hold a laige number of shares, and 
it does not occui to them to change the proceduie in cases uhere they do not 

Ml Muir — ^It IS the usual piactice for Managing Agents to be associated 
with companies by holding shares 

President — All shareholders have equal rights It may make no diffeience 
if a considerable number of the shares are held by the Managing Agents, 
but it does make a difference where they are not so held 
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Ml Kale — it is to be generally put it can be put like this Tiie late 
of the Agents’ commission must be a rate wbicb must be paid if the 
initiative in starting industries is to be taken in tbis country But I want 
to put a money value on that 

Mi Mmr — I think that it is open to abuses That is where the share- 
holders lely to some extent on the reputation of the Managing Agents 


XI ClAISE FOtt pKOTEOTlON 

Piciident — In voui answer to Question 132 (a), you claim that the 
industi's has an advantage in the matter of raw materials, cheaper power 
in the shape of cheaper coal than is obtainable in most foreign markets, etc 
That IS pist the question Indian coal is undeniably cheaper per ton but is 
it cheapei pei ton of paper, or would it be cheaper per ton if you get your 
consuiijption of coal dovn to 3 1 tons which you hope to do? 

Mi Mun — Whatever basis you take, I think that it is cheaper 

President — ^After all, when you get down to what you hope to, will joui 
fuel and coal charge be lower than that of the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr Mvii — Generally speaking, yes Of course, if a foreign manufacturer 
was situated alongside coal mines, he would be cheaper, but generally 
speaking we would be cheaper 

President — ^But on the basis of 4 25 tons of consumption, have you any 
advantage? 

Mr Muir — ^My remark was merely based on the price of coal per ton of 
paper To compare the value of coal, you must consider whether if you 
have a pound of water to evaporate with Indian coal in Calcutta or the 
English coal in London, would you evaporate the pound of water cheaper in 
Calcutta or in London 

President — Unless you can carry it on from paper to water? 

Mr BImr — Don’t you go into the efficiency of the process? 

President — ^Taking quality into account tt may be necessary to use so much 
coal in India 

Mr Mnii — ^That is whj I have taken rupees for coal per ton of papei 
instead of quantity of coal 

President — Given efficient management, you hold that the coal ani fuel bill 
to the Indian manufacturer ought to be lower than to the European manu- 
facturer? 

Ml Mutr — ^Yes 

President — ^I think some of the mins wull have to cut down a bit on their 
present consumption 

Mr Mull — Processes are different 
% 

President — ^I am not thinking of you, I am thinking of the other mills 

Mr Mini — Other things being equal our coal bill should be on the 
average less than the Home manufacturers’ 

Mr Kale — Aie you referring to your factory or othei factories in India? 

Mr Muir — ^I am referrmg tj the price of coal at our factory, 

Pitsident — Supposing you were working wnth the same process at a- 
similar factory in England, would your coal bill be higher? 

Ml Muir — I expect coal bills would be higher in England than in 
Calcutta, other things being equal 

President — ^Are they equal in the paper trade? 

Mr Mull — ^Yoii might have a paper mill at Home situated very near 
the coalfields and another a hundred miles away from it The former might 
be getting their co.il cheaper than we can do 
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Pieouicni — ^That is a tiling yon have to tahe into coiisiclei ation that the 
Biitish manufacturer has veiy many opportunities of estahlishing himself in 
the closest possible vicinity to Ins coal, ^■vhel6as out here you can only do that 
in one particular district 

Ml Mmi — Foi instance, the Bengal Mills at Eanigiinge 
Picsident — ^You have got to go to Eanigunge or Jheiia — these tivo aieas, 
it you want to be absolutely beside your coal, whereas the British manu- 
facture! may, within limit, go wheievei he likes, and is still close to the coal 

Ml Muir — ^He can be close to the sea as well but not neaily so close to 
the ran material as in India 

Pi e‘^idenf — That is a natural advantage wdiich England possesses and 
which India does not 

Ml Muv — ^Biit on the whole the cost of our fuel is cheaper 
Pic’^idant — ^How far from the coalfields does this advantage that Jfiidia 
possesses extend? 

Ml Muii — It extends as far as Calcutta, I think, but it has got to be 
dealt with separately for particular cases 

Piesident — ^There again, if the industry is to be limited to the aiea in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta and the coalfields, it null be veiy difficult for 
them to hold the Bombay market 

Ml Mull — A company put in the neighbourhood of Talcher coalfields 
should be at an advantage 

Pieudenf — Is it not on the other hand rather away from its markets? 

Ml Muii — ^Not very 

Pieudenf — I know that coal discoveries have been imide in \arious 
places, but still coal is not dist'ibuted in India favourably foi general mdus- 
trial development Hou far on the Western side of India that maj be 
minimised by the use of hydi o-electric power is an interesting question 
There was a proposition, I believe, to make bamboo pulp in the Western 
Ghats and use hydro-electric pouer Concessions uere asked duiing the war 
time 

Ml Mini — I believe 'hat anothei film was consideiing making bamboo 
pulp on the Bombav side 

Pi evident — Tliere may be all sorts of difficulties communications nia\ be 
exceedingly bad, and there may be difficulty in regulai steaniei calling-3 to 
remove the stuff Houever T think I understand uhat voui view is 

On the next page (still in clause (b) ) you say “ Theie are other countries 
very' suitable to the development of the manufactuie of pulp and paper 
from bamboo What countries are you thinking of particularly? 

There must be a great many of couise 

Ml 2hiu — I think I would rather not disclose it at the moment, but I 
know theie has been pioiect for the development of the bamboo paper in- 
dustiv in at least one other country, and I do think that is an impoitant 
point because theie is a gieat deal of advantage in getting a stait 

Preudenf — I quite see the point Theie is just this other thing It may 
be that the bamboo pulp will not come to its own until the exhaustion 
of the wood supply has gone a bit further, and raises the price of wood pulp 
If on the other hand development is fastei than I expect, it may be the 
other nay round There are both aspects to consider If you start pie- 
matiiiely, a great deal of money may be thrown away without produemg 
any i esult 

Ml Mull — Our advaseis in this mattei have very vast experience of the 
paper markets of the world and I understand that they weie willing to make 
a start rather before thev did if it liad not been for the war, and they did 
not consider the moment at all premature 

Piesidcnf — One hears a great deal about the exhaustion of wood pulp 
and it IS probable that the rise in puces has become imminent 
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Jrii aiis\\ei to Question lo3 (b) you say tiiaij tlie ivliole needs of tlie country 
could be supplied by Home pioductioii That is subject to the imjioitation 
of neuepimt and a small quantity of veiy high class papei 

Unless the demand foi that high class pajiei inci eases very 
rapidly, in which case our mills would manufacture it 

Po evident — ^Even if it did so fai it has to depend on linen lags 

Ml Mvu — I think theie is a veiy small proportion of such qualities 

Pi esideni • — But the neuspimt is important 

Ml Mini — ^Yes 

Pi evident — Until at any late niechaineal pulp can be made fiom bamboo 

Ml Mini — ^Yes 

Pi evident — ^In the nest answei to Question 134 you say “ the pulp industiy 
IS the fiist essential of an independent paper supply We might put it that 
the pulp industiy is an essential kev industry, and given the establishment 
of pulp industry, papei --s bound to follow ” I hardly think that that was 
meant in the sense that you have just got to start and make pulp Unless 
somebcdi is making papei theie is nobody to buy pulp in India Unless 
you 3 'ouiself make it and somebody bu-js it, nothing follous 

Ml Mun — ^But if the papei and pulp are both protected, is it not 
reasonable to sav that if the pulp industry is set up and pulp and paper 
are both 'protected, does it not necessarily follow that one will follow the 
other P 

Piestdenf — If you meiely mean this, that theie is no particular use of 
developing the paper industry unless there is a pulp industry, then I agree 
with you, but it lathei suggested, to my mind, that the pulp industry can go 
on without papei 

Ml Mun — I meant piactically what you have said 

Prendent — In answer to Question 135 lou say “ The world’s lesouices of 
pulp w'ood and othei piimaij^ law mateiials are lapidly diminishing, and le- 
afforestation is a matter ot years, whereas India’s tiopical climatic condition 
can leproduce paper-making fibious giowth m 3 oi 4 yeais The paper 
industiy is constantly on the look-out foi new souices of suitable raw 
materials The two mateiials wdiich are being particularly expeiimented 
wnth at the moment and on wdiich hopes foi the future are being built are 
bamboo and stiaw The iiiaiiufactuie of paper and pulp fiom bamboo is 
past the expel imental stage now, and as it is an infiniteU supeiioi fibre to 
straw, with reasonable support in the early stages of the industry theie is 
no reason why bamboo pulp should not in the course of a veiv few years 
supply a gieat pioportion of the woild’s demand foi paper pulp ” That is, of 
course, of first class importance That is a great advantage sooner oi later 
you must have As the trees go out the bamboo must come in 

Ml Mini — ^Yes 

Pi evident — In answer to Question 136 you say “We aie stiongly of the 
opinion that to impose a duty exempting certain kinds of paper wnll be to 
confine the development of paper trade to certain naiiow channels and to 
prevent its spread over the broad fields which it may very well otherwise 
occupy Fill thei more for practical reasons, we considei that duty excluding 
certain kinds of papei vill be impossible to administer satisfactoi ilv on 
account of the practical difficulty in distinguishing the vaiious qualities, 
especially when theie will be every inducement to shippers to tiy and evade 
the customs duty ” Of couise, I quite see there are these practical diffi- 
culties, but uhat about newspnnt? Is theie any practical difficulty there I 
realise theie are other leasons for not exempting newsprint, but I want to 
understand the practical difficultj’- 

Ml Midi — 1 believe that a paper chemist can provide a simple chemist’s 
test by which paper wuth a certain amount of mechanical pulp can be 
differentiated from other papers 
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Prendent — I imagine the thing could be done 
Mr Mint — I think it is done 

Pie''Adent — I think neuspiiiit uould he a comparatively simple case 
M? M-uii — May I say we ivould not object to the importation of neuspiint 
at a reduced duty uheie it uould he confined to the consumption hj news^ 
papers? Foi instancej it ivould he jiossible to admit nevspiint under 
license 1o neuspapei companies 

P^ck'tdent — I think that suggestion uas made by somebody else too, but- 
I do not lemember in uluch lepiesentation It uas suggested that it should 
be imported under a license 

Ml Mwr — ^Theie is at present a revenue dutj 

Pies^dcnt — I think that the neuspapers will have a veiy strong case to 
put up against the paper ipanufactureis, and will pi ess that the duty on 
newsprint should not be laised 

Ml Mvir — ^We would not object to that 

President — I recognise that After all, if they are using papei which you 
cannot make, it is certainly very hard to put up their price because they 
have stdl got to continue buying that paper by paiing extra, and lou get 
no benefit out of it 
Mr Muir — ^Yes 

Pi evident — Still there is still practical difficulty on the other side In 
the case of the “ Statesman,” ” The Times of India ” and other big papers 
who consume a large amount of paper and who have got a laige circulation, 
their figures could be relied on It would be very difficult practically if the 
license sj^stem were to be extended to the othei new'spapeis of the country 
Some of them might continue to use countiy-made papei that they use at- 
present, but the economy effected by importing would be laiger than at 
present 

Mr Muir — I do not suppose a numbei of smallei newspapers would be 
in a position to finance themselyes foi purchases from abroad 

President — ^But in that case would it be said that the license system was 
favouring the richer newspapers at the expense of the pooler ones 

Ml Muir — Smaller newspapers at the piesent time ha\e to pa\ more 
for then newsprint than the larger newspapeis wdio buy direct 
Piesidenf — ^This would accentuate it 

Mr Muir — I should •‘hink that most of the newspaper punters could get 
importeis to handle then paper foi them undei their licenses 

Pie<^ident — ^IVhat I was contemplating was that only the larger and more 
influential newspapers could practically taKe advantage of the license sj'stem 
because they are the only people who impoit direct 

'Ml Mull — Don’t you think that the smaller newspapeis would be able — ' 

Preudent — I think any system by which a number of newspapers com- 
bined to get their newsprint by impoiting through a dealei would lend itselt 
direct^" to a fraud on a laige 'scale The cnculation of a large newspaper 
can be veiified in the case of a small newspaper how can you depend upon 
it? These smaller newspapers are run by all standards of men 

Mr BIuii ^There is no objection to the newsprint coming in at a reduced 

duty for the newspapers, but the diffeience will be so accentuated between 
the newspaper and the lowest tjpe of othei papei that it is a question to 
what extent it will damage the ordinaiy paper market 

President — ^Yet I feel some difficulty on the whole question — this proposal 
to allow importation of newsprmt under license 

Mr Kale — ^I think this inferior kind of paper is used for the type of 
literature of a temporary nature such as novels and so on 
Mr Muir — ^That is what I believe too 
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President — Supposing a publishing house Came and said “ why not give 
ms a license,” how could you lefuse? 

Ml Kale — ^Theie aie thousands of newspapeis spiead over the length 
and nreadth of the couiitrj who will have to depend on veiy small dealers, 
and theie will be gieat complication in the an angement Had there been a 
few importers and users that could have been done 

Ml Mmi —I realise the difficulty I ha\e thought a good deal about it 
Without coming to any satisfactory conclusion 

P^endent — It is not a simple mattei by any means You say “It m 
often false economy to use cheap papers of this kind ” I do not know what 
sort of papers jou weie thinking of ‘ 

Ml Muir — ^The paper disintegrates, it takes piinting badly and it pro- 
duces an inferior type of piint 

President — On the other hand there is a laige amount of printed matter 
which maj”^ with advantage be evanescent > 

In answer to Question 139 this is the pioposal you make “ that a pro- 
tective duty should be imposed immediately on both paper and pulp simul- 
taneously and that a similar rate of duty on each is desirable ” I do not 
quite see why the rate of duty should be similar, but I think in the case you 
are putting forward you aie quite entitled to say that it is an essential part 
of the development of the paper industry in India that the duty on pulp 
should be adequate to secure development of domestic material Whether 
it is similai late oi not depends upon what is adequate That is what it 
comes to As a mattei of fact Mr Can told us that it was on the whole 
chenpei to use w'ood pulp than to use grass, but that the state of affairs was 
tending to pass away, and he thought he would increase the consumption of 
grass and reduce the consumption of wood pulp 

Mr Mitir — ^That is because mills cannot manufacture better qualities out 
of grass We are the onlj mill in India that caxi manufacture the best 
qualities of paper, and on this point the Controller of Stationerv vill be able 
to give impartial evidence 

Picyidenf — ^Then theie is a good deal said in various parts of the repre- 
sentation about the dumping of paper pulp in India below the cost of pro- 
duction We have asked you to give us copies of invoices and anything you 
could get from Trade Journals about uniemuneiative puces But have 
you an\ evidence of what I may call deliberate dumping? Once it is estab- 
lished that protection is in the national interests, then the industry has got 
to be protected whatever the cause of low puces To my mind it does not 
particularly matter wdn the imported prices aie low 

Ml Mull — ^^Vhat do you mean by evidence of delibeiate dumping? 

President — ^You have alluded to the possibilitj oi piobability that Ger- 
many might start subsidising fi eight Deliberate dumping I should call 
anything done by means of bounties, oi bj means of subsidies to shipping, or~ 
on exports, or, in the case of a country which had its domestic market pro- 
tected, the systematic unloading of its suiplus on foreign markets might be 
called dumping But wdien a manufactuiei merely sells his product cheap 
in ordei to keep his mill going, I do not call it deliberate dumping 

Ml Mini — Supposing a mill has its mam maiket in its owm country and 
its production is more than sufficient for the time being for the country’s 
requirements It pays that mill to get its full output in oidei to keep its 
costs lew, and it also pays it to sell its surplus production in an outside- 
market at a low price in order to maintain its home market for its mam 
output 

President — ^That might be deliberate dumping in the case of a country 
which has a protective Home market Otherwuse, it is bound to be the 
normal feature of trade until things begin to get a little better, and as long 
as thu-. intense competition in all branches of manufacture continues all 
over the world In that sense you are dumping to-day in Bombay as you 
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have got to sell at a lowei pi ice there tlian you get in Calcutta It is so to 
speak a normal business piocess and I do not know hou j'ou can help it 
Take the case of Tatas They aie selling pig non in Japan at leiy low 
puces and are tiying to sell that at still lower puces in the Euiopean market 
I should personally be uilling to piotect an industiy iiiespective of the 
cause of low prices piovided the vaiious conditions laid doun in the Fiscal 
Commission aie satisfied, and it seems lilcely that eventually the industry 
can hold its oun 

Ml Muir — I do not knov if you u ill considei this evidence it is not 
really any proof It is a uire fioni Messrs Nelson uho haie deep knowledge 
on the subject, and they use the void “ dumping ’’ I think they allude 
actually to surplus production 

Frevdenf — It is only the use of a void Houeiei, I undeistand what 
the position is Turning nou to this ques-tion of the imposition of the duty 
on pul] you say — 

“ "We do not believe in any delay in imposing the duty on pulp as this 
would appeal to have obvious disadvantages — 

1 It would place the industiies winch manufactuie diiect fiom the 
raw material at a disadvantage as compaied uitli mills which 
produce laigely from imported pulp 

3 The pulp industiy is one ivhicli directly develops the country’s 
resources, and any delay in the imposition of the duty on pulp 
delays development of the country, along with that of the 
industry 

3 If the duty on pulp be delajed, this countiy will in the meantime be 

flooded with nnpoited pulp 

In addition to laige supplies which the consumeis wull piobably buy, 
dealers will stock laige quantities and gain foi themselves the 
benefit of these duties which would otheiwise go to Government 

4 The industries which laigely consume pulp aic the oldei papei mills, 

winch have accumulated laige reseives dining the sears of 
piosperitj' The voung industiies which aie most in need of 
protection me the ones which lequire dutv- on pulp ” 

"Whether oi not there is to be pioteciion, how long aftei that will it be 
before you will have any surplus pulp to sell or before anyone else can put 
up a factory? 

Mr Mwr — I should think that a concern — I am not talking of the existing 
factoiy — could have a bamboo ccoking plant ready and start delivering m 
about S’x months 

Pies^danf — One of the biggei mills'’ 

Ml Mini — Yes 

Pie&ident — It is jirobable is it not, that the biggei mills, in the event 
of both papei and pulp ueing piotected would not contemplate purchasing 
pulp, they would stait manufacturing then own pulpP 

Ml Mini — ^Yes 

Pi evident — So that possibly it wmuld only be a few' smallei mills that 
would pui chase bamboo pulp I do not know if theie would be any, but I 
think there might be some 

Mr Muir — In the meantime of couise, it is always possible that one of 
the existing paper mills might appioach us or any othei film manufacturing 
pulp to supply their lequirements of pulp^ 

Pif'ident — ^They might, but it is not likely 

Ml Minr — Theie weie negotiations oiigmally when we intended to put 
up our pulp mill They did approach us 
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Picsident — I do not quite see uhy you considei it necessary that the duty 
on piiip should actually take effect siniultaneously uith tlie duty on papei, 
because the buying and celling of pulp is going to be quite a small business 
as far as the internal consumption of the country is concerned, and theiefore 
not to the interest of the counti 3 ’^ 

M) Mvn — As T said, our intention originally uas to put up a pulp mill 
and sell pulp to the local mills 

Pw-ulcnf — Very likely But as far as I can judge it does not seem at all 
likely that things will develop on those lines Of course, there is one con- 
tingency, the attempt of the othai mill to manufactuie bamboo pulp might fail 
Mr Mitn — They are iaiily confident, are not thej’^? 

. P7e<;ident — ^The Bengal Papei Mills, I think, will take it up if theie is 
protection 'Without protection thej- say thej’^ cannot incur the outlay How 
would Aou recommend a proposal of this kind that the higher duty on pulp 
should be included in the legislation, but should not become effectiye until 
after a certam time? 

Mr Minr — What would you call (a certain time) ? Can you give me an 
idea as to that? 

Pic'^idcnt —A time would have to be fixed aftei enquiries as to the time 
that was likeh to elapse before pulp could actualh be produced You have 
not get any to sell at present 

Ml Mmi — ^^Ve are at a disadvantage because at present we cannot make 
our pulp in competition with the foreign pulp Therefore an importer, who 
imports his pulp and uses it, lias an advantage as compared with us until the 
duty IS imposed 

Pi evident — ^The only person who has any advantage is youi competitor in 
India in the manufactuie of paper Why should he be deprived of that 
advantage until somebody is in a position to supplj him with pulp made in 
India ^ Win should his cost be raised during the interval before he can 
use Indian pulp in place cf the imported pulp? 

Ml Mim — I would not take any objection if \ou had said it is a matter 
of six montlis between the imposition of duty on paper and the imposition of 
a duty’ on pulp 

Pic'ident — I would rather not mention aiij’ specific period It is rather 
this, that the time w ould have to be fixed aftei enquiries as to the time that 
was likeh to elapse before there was anj’ surplus to sell 

Ml Mun — Of course, although they might possibly not have then plant 
fully erected within a veiy short period, jmii could be perfectly sure that 
they would have secured pulp which would last them for a long time 

Pie'iidcnt — Unless you contemplate that there will be real trade in pulp’ 
ir India, it does not seem to me that youi argument really holds good 

Ml Muir — I think there will be a trade in pulp but I don’t think it 
w ill be w ithin a j’eai oi so after the impostion of the duty 

Pic’-ident — ^That is unlikely as far as I can judge The Coupei Paper 
Mills might conceivably purchase from you because bamboo is too far from 
Lucknow 

Mr Mmi — ^^Ve were once in negotiation with the other two mills on our 
side of India 

President — ^The evidence of the Bengal Paper Mills was that they w’ould 
start making their own pulp 

Mr Mmi — I believe the Titaghur people would do the same 

Ml Kale ' — I feel that the question of the duty on pulp is an important 
one and, if it is imposed simultaneously ^or wnthin six months of the duty on 
paper, it will mean huiiyiiig up of the mills which have not got a pulp 
plant, provided tney do not buy from somebody else, and consequently an 
advantage to the country really because it will accelerate the development 
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Hr Muir — ^Yes 

Mr Kale — I think youi case stands upon two oi three things The first 
as the suitability of bamboo pulp for the inanufactuie of superioi kinds of 
paper You think that this proposition has been established? 

Ml Muir — I can affiiin that it has been indisputably I am confident of 
that 

Ml Kale — Secondly, that there are unlimited supplies of bamboo in 
Jndia, jn ceitain parts of the country to-day 

Mr Muir — believe so 

Ml Kale — But you go fuither and say it is possible to cultivate bamboo 
' in this country 

ilfr Mull — I believe there are possibilities in that diiection , 

Mr Kale — ^Have you got any eiidence of that? 

Mr Muti — Our espeumeuts are in a stage when I cannot give jou an^ 
^inswer, I am afraid We know it can be grown near our mills, but it has to 
be seen as the lesult of tests uhether it maintains its suitability, as legards 
structuie, and whether it can be grown economically 

Ml Kale — So it has to be demonstrated yet that bamboo can be grown 
in parts of the countiy where it does not grow' to-day and that of the lequired 
quality ? 

Ml Muii — That is so We hope to extend our expeiiment veiy muth 
If protection is granted W’’e shall be in fai better position to extend our 
experiments in that as well as in othei diiections ' 

Ml Kale — It must depend upon your experiment because theie aie many 
parts of the country where bamboo does not grow' to-day, and if it can be 
grown theie, it would be very useful for factories that might be located in 
those paits of the country Otherwise they will have to purchase bamboo 
pulp from you and transport it over a long distance In that case it will 
not be economical for them to produce paper in competition w'lth others? 

Mr Muir — I believe there are considerable possibilities in the cultivation 
of bamboo 

Mr Kale — Would you find it very profitable to manufacture paper out of 
pulp and sell paper in India or manufacture paper and sell it and at the 
same time manufacture pulp and sell it? I ask this question for this reason 
Many f.ictories which are in existence to-day, or which may be started later 
on, may say “ ivlieie is the guarantee that we shall get our raw material m 
India? We cannot manufacture that pulp ourselves and we have not got law 
mateiials, we want to buy bamboo pulp, but what guarantee is there that 
•we shall get the necessary raw materials in India?” 

Mr Muir — On the other hand, there is the question of the man "V'ho has ^ 
put a pulp manufactory What is the guarantee that he will be able to 
sell his pulp? But these difiiculties are lessened a great deal if the paper 
and pulp industries expand in India as a result of protection That is a 
part of our trouble It is a difficult , business to put down a 'plant to manu- 
iacture materials for one consumer At the same time, it is difficult for a 
consumer to rely for his material on one manufactory, and I think as the 
industry expands these difficulties will lessen and in the end disappear 

Mr Kale — ^You are to-day in the same position in which the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company were with reference to their claim 'to plotection, because 
theirs was the only company which was producing steel, as yours is the only 
company which is producing bamboo pulp 

Mr Muir — ^I suppose i. is the same with the Tata Company, but I think 
-there are other compames which are m the embryo stage or aie half-way 
developed 

Mr Kale — ^I wanted to ascertain whether there are similar possibilities m 
xhe case of manufacture of bamboo pulp 
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Muii — I think so 

Mr !Kale ^As soon as they found that your espeiinient was successful 
iind a sufficient assurance was given that if they put up a pulp plant they 
Mould he able to pioduce pulp economically, do you think that they vmuld 
take ib up*’ 

Ml Muir — helie-y e so 

Ml Kale — ^In the long lun you Mill he able to produce pulp and paper 
at competitive prices, hoM* long Mill it take you to be able to do it? 

Mi Muii — ^In oui note Me said that M'e would like protection only to the 
extent to make India self-suppoiting We think it necessary to he assured 
of protection over a period of, 1 should say, 10 years Do you think that 
iimeasonahleP 

President — I am not prepaied to give any ansM'er to that 

Ml Kale — Do you think that aftei a pei lod of five years you will he able 
to do without piotection, as some of your disadvantages Mill disappear and 
jou will be able to reduce your costs? 

Ml Mini — ^We hope so 

Ml Kale — You knoM that in ^he case of the Tata lion and Steel Com- 
pany M’^e liave contemplated to begin M'ltli, at any late, 3 years, when they 
Mull be able to bung down their cost to some extent 

M) 2Iuir — Or course Me should have more confidence if we Mere given 
piotection for a peiiod of ten yeais, because it Mmuld give confidence to our 
prospective shareholdeis, and also to ourselves I take it theie is this differ- 
ence between oui position and that of the Tata Company that they have 
spent their money and Me have gor much of ouis still to spend 

President — Scale for scale, after all, you have had to spend a good deal 
of extr.i money on Mffiat ^ou have already got I have no doubt that your 
film has the money but the paiticular company which has established the 
works has not 

Ml Mull — If piotection M^as gi anted foi ten years it would give the 
prospective shareholders fioni Mhom Me hope to get our money confidence 
Tatas are complete, they do not, I believe, anticipate further capital ex- 
penditure? 

Pic'-ident — ^Nothing, (xcept in ininoi respects 

Ml Mull — That is the diffeience They Mon’t have to laise further 
money to complete then plant 

Prendent — Three yeais in the case of Tatas is not paiallel to what you 
now contemplate We found it impossible to form any estimate how prices 
might change in three years’ time, and in oui i ecommendations we limited 
to tliiec years not the continuance of protection but the rates of duty 
proposed Piofessor Kale is now raising a diffeient question, that is the 
lieriod M’lthin which you think it probable, or possible, that you could do 
without protection altogether 

Ml Mun — ^I should say 10 yeais 

Mr Kale — Don’-t you think people Mould legard 10 years as a long 
period? You want to have the assurance that protection wiU contmue for 
a long time ffiut they must have the assurance that their burden muU be 
taken off as soon as possible There is another objection which is likely to 
be raised, namely, that, if jou raise the price of paper, you are airesting 
the development of the countiy because you are making education dealer 

3Ii Mull — I understand it has already been raised I do not think 
that the raising of the price of paper, to the extent to which it is proposed, 
would in any way arrest any development that there is likely to be 

Ml Kale — ^What do you think will be the increase in the price of paper 
that the common people use for books and such other things ? 
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Mr Muir — I think the increase mil piobably be less than the proposed 
duty It theie is a duty already of 15 pei cent , the increase amounts to 
8 7 pel cent , and I think the inciease in the price of paper is likely to 
he less than that 

Ptesxdent — ^You think prices mil not rise to the full extent of the increaso 
in the dutj ^ 

Ml Muir — That is what I think 

Ml Kale — In vieiv of the probable use in price to the consumer have 
you an\ alternative proiiosal to make® 

Mr Muir — Do 3 ou mean in the nature of a bountj ? 

Ml Kale ^-Or assistance that the Government might give in other ’tvaj'sf' 

Mr Mull — Apart from a bountj I do not see uhat encouragement Gov- 
ernment can give 

Mr Kale — ^For instance, Government can give concession with regard to 
rent f 

Ml Muir — We are pa 3 'ing Rs 10,000 a year Gov'ernment might have 
remitted that for the first se\en years, but e\en that exemption or total 
exemption, would not have put us on a paying basis 

Ml Kale — ^You have no alternative proposal to make? 

Mr Muir — No 

Mr Kale — Do you think bounties mil dof^ As you say, vours is a neiv 
industiy the de\elopinent of which deseives eveiy help from Government 
and the public Do 3 'ou think a bounti per ton of pulp produced b 5 ' you 
wull serve 3 our purpose equally well^’ 

Ml Mini — ^I would prefer dut 3 to bounty 

Ml Kale — All along we have been la 3 ing stiess on the pi oper -develop- 
ment ot the natuial resouices of the counti 3 Factories which utilize bamboo' 
foi manufacturing pulp might lecene encouiageinent m the foim of a bounty 
over a peiiod of 3 ears Do you think they will be able in that case to cut 
down luices within a reasonable numbei of 3 eaisP 

Ml Mull — I believe in 3 'self that dut 3 ' will be more satisfactois* 

3 I 7 Kale — Why® ADer all, 30111 object is to be able to cover the gap. 
It can be covered 111 either wa 5 ’® 

Piesident — ^But there is one cover that can be more readily withdrawn 
than the other i 

3Ir Muii — It would be a much more evident expendituie of money if you 
were receiving a bounty, than if 3 'ou were protected 113 * a duty I may be 
wrong a& I have no great experience in the matter, but it does seem to me 
that Government is human like eveiione else, and I think one objection to a 
bouiit 3 '’ IS that it is likely to attract ciiticism and may jiossibly be withdrawn 
more readily than protection which peihaps is not so apparent 

President — What you told us m the calculation we made w as that the 
extra duty would xaise your price from Es 570 to Es 620 

3Ii 3Iuir — ^e& 

President — Gcc'that basis the bount 3 ' payable on the total production of 
30,000 tons would be 15 lakhs, on 40,000 tons it would be 20 lakhs and so on 
It tends to go up In these da 3 s the Finance Department of the Govern- 
ment of India think very hard about 20 lakhs 

3li Kale — ^You think there is a iisk of the bounty being discontinued? 
As regards other ways of help 30 U do not tlimk thev will be adequate? 

Ml 3Iuii — ^No, at least I have not seen an 3 thing myself 

President — If it were merely a proposal for raising additional capital to 
carry you on and get 3 our cost down would you consider the question of 
loan from Government? ^ 



Ml Mu'i'i — No 

Mr Kale — ^For instattce, a loan free of interest p Have you considered 
the matter ? I do not press you to answer the question now, but if you think 
it IS woith while consideiing, jou might let us know 

Fi csMent — ^Have you got anything to say about the representation from 
Messrs John Dickmson & Co ? 

Mr Mud — No I think I had better consult Mr Carr and discuss the 
matter with him as what we may have to say will be more or less on the 
bame hues *' 


* Statement IV. 
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Witness No. 6. 

Punjab Paper Mills Company, Limited, Lahore. 

Whitten 

Copy of Representation from the Punjab Paper Mills Company, Limited, dated! 

SSrd April 1924, to the Government of India, Depaitment of Commerce 

I lead a communique issued by jour Department that papei industry too* 
has been refened by the Government of India to Taiiff Boaid for enquiimg as- 
to whether this industry should leceive protection oT not 

I viite to ask you to kindly foiwaid my this repiesentation to the Tariff 
Board vith a view that the papei mdustiy maj be piotected My leasons for 
asking piotection are as follovs — 

Papei mdustiy has been established in this country for over half a centuiy 
but it has not made any appieeiable piogiess and moie than ^th of the quantity 
of papei consumed in India is still impoited in this country It seems veiy, 
veiy stiange that this countiy, vhich is peihaps one of the richest places wheiein 
abundant and suitable law matenal for paper manufactuie can be had, has 
made so little piogiess to make heiself self-suppoiting and self-contained The 
leason foi this, I believe, is not far to seek The Continental and Ameiican. 
conntiies, vliicli have organized then papei industiies to such a high pitch of 
efficiencj and being by financial facilities which are not available in this coun- 
tij, pie capable of pioducing goods in mass quantities and have most of the 
maikets of the iiorld open to them “by various facilities both political and 
economic, thev aie in a position to dump the markets of India with cheap 
stuff and theiebj undeisell the Indian made paper The result is that not 
only the piesent mills do not flourish but theie is no inclination on the pait 
of the investing public to put in caintal in new schemes hovevei profitable 
thev ma\ bo 

I have peisonal experience of this state of affaiis I have been foitunate 
in getting veiy profitable concessions, yet I cannot get the money simply 
because everybody looks at the lesults of the existing mills befoie they look 
at the neii schemes 

In ordei to help the existing mills to enable them to pay dividend and 
encourage the nev scheme to be matuied, a protection of at least 33 per cent 
IS absolutely necessary 

I consider that it is the duty of the Government to protect this struggling 
industry, fin at least 10 years, to enable it to establish itself in this countiy 
\Wieii once this mdustiy is fully established and fully organized, the piotective 
dut^ can be removed 

To my mind this is the only feasible solution to make India self-contained' 
111 the mattei of paper supply' and to avoid the recurrence of the paper famine 
that ve experienced during the war 

I shall feel obliged if you v'lll kindly send me the Questionnaire prepared 
by the Tariff Boaid about the protection of papei If my oral evidence is 
required, I shall be glad to appear before the Boaid eithei before the 10th of 
Ma\ 01 after Octobei as I intend leaving for England by the middle of next 
mo'ith 
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statement II — Hephes to questionnaire from the Punjab Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Limited, dated the Ith June 192i 

In compliance nitli j'oni lettei No 377, dated 16tli May 1924, we have 
the honour to send herewith leplies to the questionnaire drawn up by the 
Tariff Board in connection uith their enquiry into the papei industiy, with 
five spare copies for necessary action 

The plan referied to in reply to clause No 17 will follow 

Our Managing Diiectoi, Mi Kashi Ram, uho has prepaied these replies, 
has left for England and will he back within the course of the first week 
of October next If a day suitable to the Board is fixed on some date in 
October foi his oial evidence and informed of, we will endeavour to meet 
your washes in this lespect 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE _ 

I Intioductoiy 

1 The film was established on 9th May 1923 It is a Public Registered 
Company 

2 The Company is still in its very early stage and the Capital so far 
subsciibed is held by Indians Whatever little establishment theie is, it is 
all Indian 

3 The firm pioposes to manufactuie Pulp and Papei Pulp is proposed 
to be maiiuf -ctuied to the extent to meet oui oun lequirements 

A The Writer is Initiator and Promotei of the Scheme and contiols the 
affaiis 

5 The mill is pioposed to be equipped with capacity of 6,000 tons of 
papei a year 

6 Not in a position to auswei at present 

7 Tlie P.ipei Mill is pioposed to be situated neai the Headwoiks of 
the W^’estern Jumna Canal and the Eastern Jumna Canal, 14 miles fiom 
Saharanpur and 20 miles from Jagadhri Railway Station I know the 
situation most advantageous in respect of law mateiial, hydi o-electi ic powei, 
impoif lut consuming centres and cheap and abundant laboui and facilmes 
foi every kind of transpoit In my opinion the most impoitant factois in 
selecting the site of a Paper Mill in India aio the jieainess of the place to 
raw mateiial and powei or fuel and the abundance and clean supply of 
water 

8 The vaiious kinds of paper which we propose to manufacture will be 
white printing, ledger, bonds and superioi Badamis, but we considei that 
the consumption of the w^hite printing and bonds in Lahoie and Delhi, the 
two markets that we intend to capture, will keep oui mills moie than 
occupied 

9 The Trade Classifications of papei are — 

1 Calendered, (2) Bleached, (3) Unbleached, (4) Badami and (5) 
Brown, (6) Bonds, (7) Ledgers, (8) Machine finished, (9) Ivory 
finished 

The first two and the last foui may be considered good, the third one 
medium, and the remaining inferior There are so many other varieties of 
paper that are used in the market, for instance, in case of Badami, a 
superior Badami which is a veiy good quality of paper, in case of browns 
there are supeiior kinds of browns and there are infeiior kinds of brown 
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10 In India tliere is abundance of law material to manufacture all 
classes of paper but the industry has not been developed as yet and there- 
iore we do not make the classes of paper that aie imported because they cannot 
stand the competition of the old established, most up-to-date organized and 
financiallj’’ strong concerns in Euiope As one of the largest consumers of 
-paper in the Punjab, I know that white punting and uriting paper can 
be sold to any extent, and Sabai glass is one of the finest raw material 
from which these qualities can be made 

I am not in a position to answei the fiist part of Question Ko 10 
because I do not manufactuie any kind of paper at present, but from what I 
Scnow of the papei manufacturers in Western Countries, I can confidently 
say that one single firm of manufactuiers of papers in Western Countries 
makes more than all the papei manufactuiers put together in India To 
my mind the reason is not fai to seek Our Government is so generous as 
to allow other countiies to dump their goods without any duty, let or 
hindiance, these big maikets are open to them and having, as mentioned 
in my lepresentation, an up-to-date organization and financial backing, they 
can pioduce one quality of paper cn masse and thereby reduce the cost of 
production to the disadvantage and detnment of the Indian manufacturer 
If we have the protection against dumping of foieign goods, in course of 
time our organization will be so completed as to specialise certain kinds of 
paper and produce them in large quantities and thereby be able to compete 
with the foreigners even if tlieie was no protection, at present the Indian 
industry of papei manufacture is absolutely at death’s door If no protection 
IS granted, whatever little industry there is ivill vanish for all time to come 

11 We piopose to manufacture paper by Soda process 

12 We propose to use Naib or Sabai grass 

13 Our usual lequirements of this particular raw material would be 
about 15 to 20 thousand tons a year 

14 Not in a position to answer 

15 Not in a position to answer 

16 I am not at piesent in 'a position to say the probable quantity of 
Naib gross available in India, but I consider the quantity is in abundance 
I can, however, find out if statistics are available for the total quantity in 
India I know what I have in regard to the raw material and can draw 
from the south side of the iivei only two miles away from the proposed 
paper mill site another 15,000 tons of raw mateiial 

17 A map is herewith sent showing the area and the situation of the 
forest from which we propose to draw our rsiiv material, the nearest pomt 
of which IS two miles and the farthest 20 miles 

18 The raw material is cut by hand and collected by coolies and bi ought 
by them to the depots established on the load side fiom where the motor 
lorries can bring the raw material to the site of the mill 

19 In my proposed papei mill, we only pay Rs 1,600 per annum and 
increase it to the proportion of profits w-'e make above 25 per cent The 
Native States have been given fully paid up shares in lieu of the concessions 
for raw mateiial obtained fiom them 

20 My estimated cost of cutting and bringing raw material per ton 
from the jungle to the mill site is about Rs 14 per ton, but as we haven’t 
worked out the area yet, we cannot exactly give the actual figures, but 
these estimates have been worked out as accurately as possible 

21 I am enclosing the three agreements concerning raw material entered 
mto between myself and the grantors of the concessions for your information 
You wiU find given theiein the terms of concession which I consider most 
favourable 

22 So far as my knowledge goes I do not find any deterioration in the 
raw material This is a self-grown thing and the average rainfall is about 

bO inches in that locality TheieforOj I don’t anticipate any shortage 
of crop ^ o 
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23 I have no actual expeiience yet, but I am advised if the other qualities 
of the grass that intergroiv ivith the Sabai grass aie weeded out in the 
beginning of the monsoon season, when it grovs, 2 — 3 yeais’ constant* 
weeding out the foreign glass wiU help to increase the giowth of the Sabai 
grass 

24 Requues no answei 

25 I am absolutely assuied of the sufficient sup^ily of the raw material 
foi all the time and my concessions vill sliow the measuies that I have 
taken in securing it 

26 Sabai glass is one of my law materials and I am afraid I do not 
ontiioly agiee vith the opinion expressed by Mi Peaison I believe that 
sufficient investigations have not been earned out of the available quantity 
of lav material in India The sub-mountaneous tiacts of the Himalaya 
contain enoimous amount of Sabai glass, a papei mill could be established 
to make at least 15,000 tons of papei yearly somewlieie neai Roorkee, 
Saharanpui and Jagadhri If the existing mills have to iinpoit their raw 
niateiial from Tehii, Gaihval and Nepal, and if the existing mills have to 
go to Hoshangabad, Central India, Sambalpur, Bihar, Oiissa and Punjab, 
it shows a wrong choice of the site by the promoters of those papei mills 
rather than the lack of sufficient law mateiial in the countiy To mj*^ mind 
the choice of the locality of any concern has a lot to do with the paying oi 
non-pajung lesults of the industry Paper mills consume veiy laige quantity 
of coal and ran material, plenty of vater and chemicals and if these things 
are looked into befoie establishing the industiy, I see no reason nhy that 
industry should not prosper 

27 The crop of Sabai grass, as mentioned previously, can be inci eased 
to a considerable quantity by scientific harvesting and the yield can be 
got more by strict supervision, at least 50 per cent of it is wasted by 
allowing the cattle to giaze, the privileged villages to cut for their requue- 
ments and bj' stealing on the part of the non-pimleged villages As the 
Sabai grass grows on the low langes of the hills the tianspoit diffi- 
culties cannot be so unsurmountable and the cost cannot be so prohibitive 
as it viould be in the case with wood and othei raw materials The paper 
industry, if protected, has a blight future by utilising bamboo and wood 
apart from the Sabai grass as raw' material All the Scandanavian paper 
that comes out to India at the present moment is made of wood and species 
of the wood have been found in the Himalaya Ranges which aie as good' 
for paper producing as Scandanavian wood, but the tiansport facilities are 
not yet developed and therefore the cost of the tiansport of wood from the 
jungle to the mill site adds to the cost of production of paper to the extent 
which makes it impossible to compete with Scandanavian paper 

28 I have no experience in this lespect 

29 I should think so 

30 I have no experience of Bamboo and therefore cannot think, but I 
should consider that in northern pait of the country the Sabai grass is 
found more than Bamboo and the accessibilitv' of the supply depends upon 
the situation of paper mill The quality of pvilp manufactuied from bamboo' 
IS quite good but not so strong as Sabai grass 

31 I have not yet investigated 

32 Rags are available in large quantity in my province and at reasonable 
cost I know they aie exported from Punjab to United Piovinces paper 
mills 

33 I have had no difficulty in getting my concessions and I think the- 
Grantors were very kind to me 

34 Not in a position to answer at present 

35 I am not yet in a position to answer, but I hope I shall not have to 
import any foreign pulp to make papei in oui proposed paper mill 

36 We propose to make our own chemicals such as bleach, etc , on the 

spot , 
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37 TVe liavo no actvial expeiicnco as the mill is not norking at present 
. 38 Sodniin Caihonate, vSodiuni Sulphide, Caustic Lime, Bleach and China 

Clay Piactically all the chemicals can he made on the spot except the djes 
I am not in a position to ansuei the other part of the question as the mills 
haven’t staited yet 

39 Not in a position to ansuer 

III iMhoiir 

40 About 1 000 men mil be required to collect the law mateiial for 
four months and the prevailing late pei man there is annas eight a daj 

41 I anticipate difficulty in obtaining labour 

42 The labour is indigenous It is aluajs available in sufficient quan- 
tity except at harvesting season nhich occuis practicallj at the end of the 
giass-cutting season 

43 The local labour is genoially useful to this soit of ivork It can be 
readily tiained if not alieadj used to the work 

44 They lequiie consideiable expeit supervision invoking the employ- 
ment of skilled laboui 

45 Not in a position to ansner 

46 Not in a position to answer 

47 As the mill is not woiking 3 *et, I am not in a position to giv'o 
answer with legard to mill labour 

IV Poioci (including fuel) 

53 It IS pioposed to run the paper mill from eloctiicity. 

54 The souice of electric power is water Cost of development of the 
Hj'dro-Electiic Scheme as estimated at piesent, will be about Es 360 per 
K V T per annum, and I consider it one of the cheapest developments 

55 In addition I would require a steam boiler when the supply of water 
IS shoit for three months, adding another 10,000 rupees per j-ear to the 
cost of power 

56 to 59 are not necessary as I will not use coal 

V Mai I ets 

60 This can be ascertained fiom the Government Buieau of Statistics 
We have not got figuies at the present moment with us 

61 As above 

62 It IS veiy likely, with the inciease of education, trade and commerce 
the consumption of the paper will increase considerably 

63 In Delhi and Lahore Delhi is about 125 miles and Lahore about 200 
miles from the site of the mill 

64 I think Punjab and United Provinces Maikets are the places where 
I can compete moie successfully The consumption of paper in Lahore alone 
is about 10,000 tons a year and I consider the same quantity at Delhi 

65 I consider that when the paper mill industry is sufficiently developed 
and IS able to meet the demand of Home Maikets, the surplus can profitably 
be exported to countries like Afghanistan, Persia, Malaya States, Meso- 
potamia, China and other Central Asian countries Most of these Central 
Asian countries consume Badami paper I can make no estimate of the 
quantities which India might eventually be able to export but they will be 
considei able 

66 Not in a position to answer 

67 Not in a position to answer at present 
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Pulp 

t68 to 72 Not in a position to answei at present 


VI Foi eign Competition 

73 Scandinavia, Aineiica and England 

74 It IS keenei in white punting, Bonds and Ledgei 

75 All papei that conies fiom Scandinavia is, I believe, made from wood- 
pulp and mostly unbleached, that which comes fioiii England is the finer 
quality and is made of wood pulp and mixed with rags The Ameiiean quali- 
ties aie the same 

1913-M 19 7-lS 192124 


I!s A p Rs A p Rs A p Rs A P 

76 'MV, Prin- 
ting, pel lb at 0 2 6 to 0 3 0 0 10 0 to 0 12 0 

Bonds and Led- 
gei, pel lb at 0 4 6 to 0 6 0 4 0 0 to 1 4 0 


Rs A p Rap 
0 3 6to0 5 0 
0 5 0 to 0 G 0 


Second pait of the question, not in a iiosition to answei These prices 
anclude c i f and not Custom duty and landing chaiges also 

77 Fioni the Customs Duty Office and from the invoices of the mauufac- 
tuiers I consider that infoimation is quite enough 

78 I considei that the quotations in the foieign Tiade Journal aie quite 
reliable and they lepresent the prevailing market prices These quotations 
show' the geneial niaiket, and wdien business with foieign Expoitei or his 
Agent IS done, it is geneiallj' on the inices little below w'hat is quoted in 
the journal, that business is concluded 

79 I believe the puces now being charged by the Expoitei s aie such 
that give them no dividend My reasons^ foi thinking so aie as follows — 

Fiisthj — ^The puces of everything that is used in the manufactuie of 
paper have nearly doubled and so is the laboui, theiefoie, 1 
believe they cannot afford to sell at the late they are selling I 
am strengthened in iny assumption by the repoits of the Com- 
panies that come out in Tiade Journal In older to keep their 
mills going on account of the slackness of the maikets in Euiope 
due to the political situation theie they are now selling paper 
at sacrifice prices 

80 In Poit toAvns, but it has its effect in Inland tovns too 

81 (1) Unsettled political situation in Europe 

(2) Geneial depiession of tiade and consequent decreased buying pow'er 
•of the people 

(3) Anxiety to keep works going 

(4) The causes do not seem to be temporary, at any late if the causes 
were to be removed soon, its effect will last for another year 

82 Have not got the figures 

83 Have not got the figures 

84 Not to my knowledge 

85 (a) Yes 
(b) Yes 
.(c) No 

(d) Am not in a position to say definitely, as I do not know the 

system in Euiope, but as I am going there now', I w'lll find out 

(e) Yes 

x(f) Yes 
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(!7) Yes 

(h) Do not know 

(t) Yes 

I shall be able to give detailed information in my oral evidence on my 
return from Europe, on tbe above points 

86 Nos 1, 2,'' 5, 7 and 9 are permanent Othei causes are lemovable, 
some by tbe Tariff Boaid and some by the manufacturers themselves 

87 (a) Yes 

A mill that can produce 6,000 tons of paper should be able to pay dividend 
and anything less than that will add to the cost of manufacture 

88 Yes, very elaborate and complicated machines 

89 to 94 Not in a position to answei yet 

95 None in my knowledge 

96 to 131 Relate to matters that come within the province of paper mills 
that have been actually working for some time, so I am not in a position to 
answer 

132 I consider that the conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of jbhfl 
Fiscal Commission Report are fully satisfied m the case of paper industry 

(а) Yes 

(б) Yes 

(c) Not for some years to come 

133 Yes, both the conditions 

134 Yes 

135 

136 On paper and pulp both If you did not protect pulp industry, 
foreign capitalists will come with capital, set up paper mills on coast towns, 
get pulp from Europe feasibly on Subsidized Steamship Companies and 
undersell the Indian made paper which makes its own pulp It would be 
like getting fine* thread to make cloth and if we give protection to pulp 
only, it will be like sending ginned cotton to Manchester and then getting 
fine cloth from there We vant protection for both pulp and paper of all 
qualities 

137 By increasing duty against that paper 

138 About 15 per cent 

139 At least 33^ per cent 

140 Foieign cheap paper has not permitted the industry to thrive It 
IS Cl editable on the part of the paper mill owners to keep their flag flying 
even at a loss 

141 None whatsoever 

142 Both are important as I do not consider that paper industry without 
pulp IS either advantageous or desirable in the natural interest We must 
protect both 
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Witness No. 7. 

The Carnatic Paper Mills Limited, Madras. 

Wbitten 

Statement I —Bephes to questionnaire jiom the Gainaiic Paper Mills Limited 

dated llih July 192 i 


111 reply to your letter No 450, dated the 7tli ultimo, ue forward herewith 
the answers to your questionnaiie But as we ha\e not yet commenced'^manu 
facture questions calling for figuies and infoimation that could he given onir 
hy actual inaiiufactui ers hare been left una nsw ei ed If you consider it nece^*' 
sary we hare no objection to submit oui i epresentatire foi oial examination 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
1 Introductory 

] The Carnatic Paper Mills Ld , which I repiesent, was registeied in June 
1920 It IS a public Registeied Companv 

2 The entire capital invested in oui Company is held by Indians All the 
Directors aie Indians The Managing Directors aie Indians Theie are 
three foreign experts woiking-in the mill 

3 

4 "We have not yet commenced manufacture 

5 The capacity of our mills as at piesent equipped is foi the manufacture- 
of— 

(a) Ten tons of pulp from Bamboo, and fire tons of pulp fiom stiaw 

per day, and 

(b) Eire tons of paper of different kinds 

6 Manufacture has not yet been commenced 

7 Our mill is situated in Rajahraundiy on the bank of the iivei Godaverf 
It IS v^ery advantageously situated in lespect of — (a) the vicinity to the aieas 
from which our law’ materials, viz , bamboos and paddy straw are drawn 
Ml F Maisden says (xide page 40 of his Bulletin on Papei and Papei pulp 
pioduction in the Madras Presidency) — “Another area which has lecently 
come undei discussion lies in the Upper Godareri Division in the Mariigudem, 
Palusumamudi and Lakkavarem Ranges diained bj’ the Godaveri iiver and 
its tributaiies the Saberi, Sileiu and Ginderu The quantity of Bambusa 
Arundinacca, the species common on the West Coast appeals to be very 
small, and Dendxocalamus Sti ictus seems to be the common vaiiety Tlie 
available supply in the aiea is stated to be about 15,000 tons which should 
ensuie a supply to a medium sized factoiv, the most suitable location foi 
which would appear to be in the neighbouihood of Rajahmundiy 

The Districts of Kristna and Godaven aie paddy producing districts and 
the iriigation canals being also navigable, paddy straw can be transpoited 
to oin mill 

(b) Foi lihe present we have to depend for coal fiom Bengal, but there 
are prospects of the Talcher Coalfields w'hich aie 400 miles from our Mills 
beginning mining before long Wood fuel can be brought down by the river 
Godaveri at moderate rates from the extensive forests on both sides of: 
the river Godaveri 
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(c) Our cliief maiket will be Madias uliicli is 360 miles by laihvay "We 
•can also expoit by steamer via the poit of Cocanada Tlieie is a nayigable 
canal connecting Rajabmundiy nitli Cocanada 

(d) Sufficient laboui is available at all seasons of tlie yeai 

We considei that a peiennial supply of -Hatef and lan mateiial and the 
proximity to an engineeiing workshop to get lepans to niacliineiy piomptl:v 
n,ttended and the proximity to a lailnay station foi export of manufactured 
goods aie the most important factois in selecting a site of a Papei Mill in 
India It IS these considerations that have led us to select Rajahinundrj as 
the site of oui mill 

9 The piincipal classifications of papei aie Wiappings, Nenspiint, yliitc 
and Colouied Printings, Writings and Ledgei Papers, and Speciality Papei s 

The kinds of papei ne haie to manufacture Mould be classified as Wiap- 
pings NeM'spimt, Glazed and Wilting Paiieis, Medium and Goorl 

As fai as Me aie concerned, in vieM of the ran" mateiials obtainable, ye 
considm the manufactuie of Mliite pijntings and superioi lines of papei as 
most suitable 

10 Prom oui knoM'ledge of the Indian market mg considci it Mill be 
necessaiy foi us to manufacture a laigei yaiiety of papei s than nbat the 
western manuf actui ers Mould do The leason is that the Indian meichants 
lequiie a largei vaiiety of all lines and those must be piepaied to be suji- 
plied to the propoition of each 

The Indian marufacturei is leally at a disadvantage in this lesiiect 
Because we believe English mills geneially concentrate on the manufacture 
of onlj' one oi tv'o lines Furthermore, the demand in India is foi a veiy 
laige piopoition of light M'hite’paners Minch aie not made in English Mills 

11 We piopose to use Soda piocess foi the manufacture of pulp 

II Haw Maiebials 

12 We propose to use bamboos and paddy stray 

13 Wo estimate oui annual lequiiements at about 7,000 tons of bamboos 
and 3,000 tons of paddy stiay' 

14 Although M'e have at piesent no actual woiking experience we are 
basing the figuies on estimated lequiiements of 2^ tons of bamboos oi tvo 
tons of paddy straw per one ton of unbleached pulp 

In this connection ye believe ye aie coirect in stating that this viey is 
suppoited by Mr W Eaitt, the Goveinment Cellulose Expeit 

Tmo tons of paddy stiaw are requiied loi one ton of pulp as pei experi- 
jnents conducted on oui behalf by an expeit in Snitzeiland 

16 Oui estimate is that one ton of unbleached pulp Mill be lequiied foi 
producing one ton of pajier 

16 So far as bamboos aie concerned ye lefei again to Mi F Marsden’s 
Bulletin (vide quotation in ansMering Question No 7) that the Upper Goda- 
veii Division can supply about 16,000 tons of bamboo a y’^ear, oui requiiomcnts 
being 7,000 tons 

Government experts have expressed the opinion, ive believe, that the 
bamboo forests of India are sufficient to sujiply the yhole Moild’s demand of 
pulp 

We invite attention to the answer given to question No 7 about Paddy 
stiaw The supply' is veiy' extensive 

17 We shall draw oui supply' of bamboos from the foiests in the Moiri- 
gudem, Palusumamudi and Lakkavarem Banges in the Upper Godaveii Divi- 
sion and also from the Zamindaii foiests of Bliadi achellam and Polavaiam. 
The foiests are situated fiom 30 to 100 miles, bamboos being floated do in the 
iiyer 

18 Bamboos — The columns are cut by coolies and dragged to the nearest 
cart track oi foot path according to the nature of the country and are drawn 
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"Ly buffaloes or caited m bullock caits to the bank of the iiver and floated 
down m lafts The tianspoitation on land vanes from 5 to 16 miles and by 
the iivei fiom 30 to 100 miles 

Paddy Stiaw — It ivill be puichased fiom cultivatois and caited eithei 
diiect to the mill oi caited to the nearest navigable canal and earned in 
boats to the mill site The lequired quantity of straw can be obtained fiom 
within a ladius of 50 miles 

19 The loyalty payable to Government for bamboos of any kind is 
Rs 7-4-0 oaitload = ^ a ton and piivate jieisons levj vaivmg races — fiom 
Rs 5 to Rs 10 pel caitload accoiding to the distance of then forests to the 
rivei 

Stiaw can be puichased at Rs 15 per ton from cultivatois The puce, 
howevei, fluctuates ivith the chaiactei of the season In yeais of di ought 
and even in yeais of shoit fall of lain prices go up by about 50 per cent com- 
paied with prices in normal years 

20 

21 We have applied to the Government for a concession of i educed 
seigmoiage (Royalty) rate foi bamboo and oui application is still under 
considei ation 

22 We do not anticipate any difficulty or deteiioiation in regard to 
•supplies 

26 Once again we invite attention to Mr Maisden’s Report that there 
as an assured supply of 15,000 tons of bamboo in the Godaveri distiict 

26 We do nob propose to use Sabai grass 

27 

28 

29 Undoubtedly 

30 So fai as bamboo is concerned we believe that the supply is absolutelj 
assuied We also believe that the yield from bamboo is laiger than that 
fiom sabai grass 

We have in the Godaveri Foiests only two species of bamboo, viz , Dendro- 
calamus Strictus and Bambusa Arundinacca both of which have been declared 
hy exiieits to be suitable for pulp 

31 Paddj’^ straw has been experimented and found suitable foi the produc- 
tion of pulp There are some localities in the Madras Piesidency vhore 
paddy straw is aiailable foi manufacture of paper pulp, and it compaics 
favourably with sabai grass in respect to all points mentioned in query No 30 
except perhaps in regard to quality But the pulp from paddy stia»v is suit- 
able for newsprints and for inferior kinds of paper foi uhicli we estimate 
fhere is a demand of 10,000 tons a yeai in India 

32 We would require only a very limited quantity of rags for preparation 
nf superior kinds of papers and oui requirements can be seemed from Madras 

>34 It would not be necessaiy for us to import — 

(a) Primary law materials 

(b) Foreign pulp 


For Bamboo Pidp 

36 Oui estimated total lequiiements pei 5 ear are 7,000 tons of liaivhoo, 
360 tons of soda ash, 1,000 tons of lime, 480 tons of bleaching powder and 
6,000 tons of coal, or 15,000 tons of wood fuel 

For Stiaw Papei 

Our estimated total requirements are 3,000 tons of straw, 450 ■tons of 
lime, 370 tons of bleaching powder and 4,500 tons of coal 01 11,250 tons of 
wood fuel 

38 (a) Soda ash, bleaching powder, dyes and China clay 



China clay will also hare to he imported as the experience of the manu- 
facturers 18 against the use of Indian China clay If the methods of prepai- 
ing Indian China clay are improved and if they produce a quality equal to 
the imported article then only the Indian China clay can supeisede the 
imported article 

(b) Alum and rosin 

(c) We have causticising tanks and we will prepare our own caustic soda 
from imported soda ash We have also soda lecovering plant 

We are unable to furnish information on these points owing to shortness of 
time 

89 (a) When our authoiised capital is fully subsciibed we piopose to 
manufacture soda and bleaching by the piocess of electiolysis 

Wires and felts may be expected to be nianufactuied with the industiial 
development in India and with an assuied demand 

(b) Dyes — •There does not appear to he any prospects of mannfactniing 
dyes in India 


III Lasouh 

40 

41 We do not expect anj" difficulty in obtaining labour 

42 We can obtain indigenous labour in sufficient quantities 

43 No special tiaining is required 

44 Yes 

47 Impoited woikmen obtain approximately double the aveiage late of 
wages uhich they would receive in their own countries We suppose the men- 
sent to this countiy are probably specialists in then work which should be 
remembered 

50 We consider we can manage with Indian labour under the supper- 

vision of Foreign experts We can obtain the required labour from the 
vicinity of our factoiy , 

51 Indian labour undoubtedly improves with training 

52 The factoiy Laws in oui Presidency legulate the housing of labour and 
we Mould abide by the rules in force 

IV Power 

53 We aie providing both kinds of pouter in our mill vis , steam and 
electricity 

54 The electric power will be obtained from generators diiven partly by 
steam engines and partly by steam turbines 

65 We expect to use partly wood fuel and partly coal We have ascer- 
tained that oui requiiements of ivood fuel can be obtained fiom the forests 
on the banks of the Godaveii and ive Mould lesoit to the use of coal only if 
the supply of Mood-fuel is not constant and legulai 

56 We rely on Mr Raitt’s estimate of two tons of Bengal coal or five 
tons of Mood-fuel per ton of pulp and have based our estimates accoidingly 
One ton of coal or tuo and a half tons of wood-fuel is the estimated quantity 
for producing one ton of papei 

57 We haA'e not yet purchased coal We have pui chased M'ood-fuel how- 
aver at Rs 8 8-0 per ton delivei ed at mill site 

58 No 

69 We have applied to the Government of Madias for concessions for 
wood-fuel 


V Market 

60 From our estimated figures we assume the present Indian production 
53,000 tons per year 
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61 (a) From ifaported figuies foi 1922-23 it will be seen that 59,339 tons 
■nere imported Taking the estimated Indian production as per oui previous 
reply No 60 at 33,000 tons we should say that the estimated total demand 
ior paper of all kinds is appioximately 93,000 tons 

' • Tons 


(5) Total demand of paper 
Newspiints, etc 


93.000 

20.000 


X j ^ , 73,000 

Indian Production 33 qoo 

For expansion 40^000 

62 We believe that the demand will substantiallv increase in the near 
future The developments of the country, the spread of free and compulsory 
■elementaiy education to which many of the provinces in India are committed, 
the increase in the numbei of Vernacular newspapers vhicli have an ever 
increasing circulation, the demand for publications m vernaculars of foreign 
books in Iiteiatuie and science, will assuredly increase the demand of paper 

63 Oui chief market will be Madras about 360 miles fiom oui mill 

64 No 

65 Probably to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 

All printing and wilting papers 

It IS imposiibie to give an estimate 

68 Yes Provided a protective duty is imposed 

70 In our opinion it is imported from foreign maiiufactui ei s at dump 
prices thus rendering it impossible for the development of Indian resources 
•on account of manufacturers here being reluctant to lay out the necessary 
capital for the erection of expensive pulp plant 

We consider that the whole impoitatiou of pulp could be replaced by 
Indian pulp entiiely 

71 We estimate tbe present domestic market in India is the same as the 
imported figaie viz , 1,80,244 cw'ts The possible market is practically un- 
limited as the country develoiis The principal market is for sulphide wood 
pulp, but bamboo pulp from Soda process will we expect be equally if not 
more acceptable to the paper manufacturers 

72 Export of pulp from India to foreign countries is most probable in a 
distant future provided industry receiAms protection 

Australia and New Zealand have no paper industry of then own Wo 
do not consider any estimate can be given as to the quantity or quality when 
India maintained might be able to export 


VI Foreign Competition 

73 As to paper United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Germany 
nnd Finland 

Thi" chief pulp comiietitors are Norway, Sweden and Finland 

74 Competition lo keener in White, Printing and Writing papers 

75 From -wood-pulp and Esparto grass 

78 We believe Trade Journal quotations aie really foreign market puces 
and not the actual prices at which dumping business is done for this country 
Foreign mills manufacture for export at a loss and keep surplus stock off 
their home maikets which maintains full prices in consequence but India 
suffers as a result 

79 We are credibly informed that the statement given in reply to No 78 
IS the opinion of large importers residing in this country 

80 Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Calcutta 

81 We have already replied this in No 79 We do not see any reason to 
suppose that these causes aie unlikely to continue for some time 

84 No 


*■ 
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85 (a) The cost of plant and machinery is increased to the Indian manu' 
facturei on account of freight, insuiance, duty and landing chaiges uhich 
have to^he added to the foicign puce 

(h) The Expeit labour is more expensive in India 

(c) It IS necessary to maintain larger numbei of lahoui for any specific 
work and therefoie actual cost is not clieaiier, and is practically the same as 
compared ivith the Western countiies 

(d) No 

(e) All auxiliaiy mateiials and consumable stores not obtainable in this 
country have to bo paid fi eight, insuiance, duty and landing chaiges 

(g) Yes, moio spare paits have to bo maintained on account of their being 
unobtainable in India 

(/i) The piesent high duty on auxiliaiy raw materials, at piesent not 
manufactuied in this country is disadi antageous to the Indian manufacturer 

(t) The Indian capitalists require a largei retuin than the Euiopean 
investois 

86 (a) Permanent 

(b) Tempoiaiy, provided Indian laboui can be reduced sufficientlj' as it- 
becomes incieasingly efficient 

(c) Efficiency will impioie with training and iiici eased efficiency may mean 
a reduction in cost and this may therefore be legaided as tempoiary 

(e) In some cases this may be tempoiaiy For instance m the case of 
Bleach that w-ill undoubtedly be manufactuied when the industiy de\ clops 

(g) We imagine if the industiy develops sufficientlj’ in this country it could 
turn out spare paits In such cases this disadvantage wiU be tempoiaiy 

(h) Customs duty is entiiely left with the Government 

(i) With the spiead of education and development and protection of indus- 
tries this disadvantage might disappeai in couise of time 


VII Equipmem 

87 Our mill when fully equipped including prepaiation of soda and 
bleach by the iirocess of electiolysis is in oui oiniiioii sufficiently laige as an 
economic unit of production to eiisuio economy The smallest unit of pioduc- 
tion in our opinion which can be opeiated economically undei the piesent day 
conditions is fifteen ton'! of finished pajiei per day 

88 (a) The pulp plant is very expensive both m cost and in maintenance 
The machinery is also elaborate 

(6) Paper machineiy is elaborate and also expensive 

89 We estimate rliat nearly tw^o thirds of our authorised caiiital of 
Rs 30,00,000 wall be invested in plant and machineiy alone 

90 For manufactuiing paper fiom paddy stiaw machinery supplied by 

Messrs Theodoie Bell & Co , Kriens, Sw'^itzerland " 

1 Straw' cutter W'lth elevatoi and duster 

2 Spherical rotary digester 

3 KoUar Gauge 

4 Bleaching engine with two wash drums, large size 

5 Special stuff centrifugal pumps 

6 Two beating engines each 400 lbs capacity with w'ash drums com- 

plete 

7 One paper machine complete of the latest type ' 

8 One steam engine 45 B H P foi the drive of constant part of paper 

machine and one fine regulating steam engine of 95 B H P 
for the drive of variable part of paper machine 

9 One automatic cross cutter of the latest type 
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10 One automatic bailing pi ess nitb liydiaulic pump complete 

11 One machine calender fiom Messrs J M Voith, Germany 

For manutactuiing pulp from bamboo, machinery supplied by Messrs. 
Btebbine Engineering and Manufactuiing Co , New Yoik, America 

One Bamboo Crusher 

One Chipping Machine 

One Elevatoi complete with Screens 

One Digester 

One Blow Tank 

One "Wash Machine 

Thiee Flat Scieens 

One Wood’s T,hickener Machine 

Two Bleaching Tanks complete 

One Washei 

One Wet Machine Complete 
Soda Becoveiy Plant 

Four Causticizing Tanks iMtli Agitatois complete 
One Bleach mixing tank 

Soda Becovery Boom 

Two Evapoiatois 
One Incineratoi 

One Ash Conveyoi mth necessary pumps 
Two Leach Cells 
One Lift 

Complete set of neighing Machines and Scales and hand trucks with 
lails 

Foul Laige storage tanks, capacity 80 tons each, nith necessaiy pumps 
and connections 


Poire? Plant i 

One Eiic City Boilei 250 H P 
Noidbeig’s Engine 200 H P 
Tliiec Biitish Niclausse Watei Tube Boilers 
Ruston Tandem non-condensing Engine 
460 I H P with shafting complete 
One Parson’s Turbine 800 K W 

One Alternator 150 K W with Switch pannels and with necessary 
pumps 

One Mar^nalls Portable Engine 25 I H P 
Pumps and Pipes foi Pumping Watei 'to the Mill 

91 Yes, piovided a protective import duty is levied 

92 We are informed that improvements have been effected in pulp and 
papei -making piocess and machineiy since the war and we have secured the 
latest types of machinery and have experts with knowledge up to date 

94 (a) No 

(b) Piovided the papei industry is piotected sufficient to warrant further 
oanital expenditure vhicli could be required for extension, ve would add a 
pi. per machinery to manufacture ten tons of papei per day and also equip- 
ment for preparing soda and bleach to our existing pulp machinery a list of 
V’hicli IS gi\en in answer to No 90 
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95 All ferro conciete tanks, 4 lileacli stoiage tanks and 4 washing tanks 
-are manufactuied locally 


VIII Capital Account 

96 As on 30th June 1923 

(b) Lands at cost 

(c) Buildings at cost 


( d ) Plant and inachineiy at 

cost — 



Es 

\S P 


Machinery 

7,59,450 

7 9 


Power plant 

23,469 

6 0 


Advances paid for 

66,845 

4 7 


machinery 






Es AS 

p 

(e) Miscellaneous Assets — 




Watei Works 


2,450 10 

7 

Eoads 


323 7 

5 

Motois 


3,877 8 

0 

Books 

* 

503 3 

9 

Fuinituie 


5,719 9 

0 

Loose Tools 


9,685 12 

5 

Live Stock 


418 4 

0 

Bamboo Stock 


790 1 

6 

Debtois 


7,245 0 

0 

Ciockery, etc 


801 14 

9 


Us AS P 

18,135 11 0 
4,42,866 14 G 


8,49,765 2 4 


31,815 7 5 


Tot.il 13,42,553 3 3 

97 The figuies given above lepiesent the actual cost of the various assets 
lAs we have not 3 et commenced manufactuie nothing has heen uritten off 
under depieciation 

99 Time available does not peimit the answering of this question 
101 (a) 

Es 

Authorized Capital 30,00,000 1 

Subscribed Capital 14,74,180 [ 

Paid up Capital 13,95,215 ' 

<5) All oui shares aie ordinary 

104 (a) The amount of paid up capital — 

' Es 

1,09,735 -3 

5,42,885 / As on 31st May 
11,59,985 C 1924. - 
13,95,215 J 

IX Cost of Pkoduotion 
109 We have not yet commenced manufacture 

114 At 7J per cent on machinery and at 2^ per cent on buildings We 
•Kionsidei these lates are suitable 


in 1920-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

108 mi 
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4 .^ estimato that we shall immediately require a sum of Rs 2 lakhs 
to start manufacture of pulp from hamhoo and a sum of Rs 5 lakhs ulti- 
mately to stock raw materials, fuel, auxiliary materials and book debts 

ion expect that w^e shall have to borrow capital for working expenses 
ihe amount to be borrowed is estimated at Rs 5 lakhs at an average 
rate of interest of 9 per cent per annum 

124 No 


X MaNOTAOTUIIEB’s PnOFITS 

128 10 per cent on Ordinary Shares 

129 If piotection is given for a period of at least ten years preference 
shaies at S pei cent and debentuies at 6^ per cent 

130 15 per cent 

XI Claim for Protection 

132 Yes 

A There is a plentiful supply of raw materials suitable for pulp manu- 
facture and consequently for paper, plentiful supply of labour and large 
demand for paper, cheap power in the shape of w'ood fuel 

B It is certain that the industry will not develop without protection 

C Yes, because with protection, development will be possible, thereby in- 
creasing production and reducing costs 

133 (a) Yes 
(b) Yes 

134 Both pulp and paper industries are important on national grounds 
and deserve protection apait fiom economic considerations 

Literacy is very low in India and the spread of education which is recog 
nised to be of national importance will create a great demand for books an ' 
the paper industry is therefore one of national importance 

Pulp industry deserves protection from economic considerations, i e , deve- 
lopment and full utilisation of raw materials available extensively in India 

135 Yes, the supply of raw materials over all others is the most import- 
ant feature rendering the industries suitable for economic conditions 
Furthermoio the demand for papei gives a good local market 

136 Paper and pulp of all kinds 

137 The tariff valuation should be altered from time to time 

138 Reference is invited to Taiiff Schedules 

139 We consider that an import duty of 25 per cent both on paper and 
pulp IS necessary 

140 The paper industry as far as bamboo is concerned is still m its infancy 
and so far as paddy straw is concerned it has not yet been attempted any- 
where in India and foi these reasons protection is necessary 

141 No From the national point of view' the claim for protection of 
pulp IS far more important If pulp is manufactured, paper wull also be 
manufactured in this countiy and in times of emergency 

Government Experts are confident that the AYorld’s requirements of pulp 
can be supplied by India At present howevei the industry being in the stage 
of infancy, if protection is given, we are of opinion that the inaustry wiii 
develop itself 


2 D 
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Witness No, 8. 

The Deccan Paper Mills Company, Limited 

Wbitten 

{itaiement 1 — llephes to questionnaire rercived from Mr TP D Pudimjee 
on behalf of the Deccan Paper Mills Company, Limited, dated the 21st 
July 1924 

The Deccan Paper Mills Company, Limited, was established in the year 
1885 I have been asked by the Board of Diiectors of the Company to repre- 
sent it before the Tariff Board I was managing the mills for many years 
and I am still connected with it I, therefore, have the honour to make 
the following representation on their behalf 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


I iNTBODtrCTORT 


1 Our film was established in the year 1885 as a public legistered Com- 
pany with a capital of 5 lakhs The whole of the capital invested is owned 
by Indians, the Directors are Indians, and the entire management is in the 
hands of Indians 

3 Our mill is meant to manufacture paper only, and commenced to manu- 
facture by the end of the year 1887 

6 The full capacity of the mill as at present equipped is about 1,700 tons- 
liei 5’eai 

6 The actual output of the mill for each year since 1905 is as follows — 


1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 


Tons 

691 

918. 

1,157 

1 , 12 ^ 

1,316 

1,170 

910 

1,010 

1,120 

825 

736 

536 

501 

480 


7 Our mill is situated at Mundhwa adjoinmg the Hadapsar Railway 
Station about 5 miles from Poona, and about 124 miles by rail from Bombay 
which IS our important market, and from where our principle raw materials 
are drawn 

Considerations which governed the selection of the site were, vicinity tc 
the centres which supplied the principle raw mateiials, vicinity to an im- 
portant market, abundant supply of clean water, outlet for the waste watei 
to the adjoining cultivators who paid for it, abundant and cheap labour 
supply, and vicinity to the G I P Railway Coal, however, has had to be 
draun from the Central Provinces, Hyderabad, Deccan, or Bengal 
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S ^^e manufacture various kinds of paper such as ledger and azure laid 
supeiior and ordinary white writings, and printings, coloured papers" 
badarai printings, white and blown cartridge, and wrappings The peicent- 
age of the total output which each kind represents is given loughlv as 
follows — 

Up to 1913-14 — Azuie laid, WTitmg wove, and cream laid 61 per cent , 
white printing 31 per cent , coloured printing 4 per 
cent , w'hite cartridge and badanu 3 per cent , hrmvn 
11 per cent 

Since 1914 — Azure laid and cieani laid 15 per cent , white printing 34 
per cent , hadami printing 39 per cent , coloured 
printing 2 per cent , brown 10 per cent 

9 The principle trade classifications of paper may he given as — Hand- 
made and ledger papers, iviiting and bond paper, printing paper, badami 
paper, wrapping and packing paper, news printing paper, blotting paper, 
tissue paper, etc In view of the raw' materials obtainable in India and the 
Indian demand, we should saj’ that the classes of paper for which the condi- 
tions are most faiourable are ledger, superior and ordinary writing and 
printing paiiers, and wrapping papers 

10 We manufacture a largei variety of paper than a single manufacturer 
in Western countries cominoiily does because the prevailing conditions do not 
lend themsehes to the economic manufactuie of a standard grade of news 
printings, and the market for the better grades demands a large amount ot 
specialization In having to make different grades and specialities we are 
at a disadvantage inasmuch as the constant change-over from one quality to 
another entails a certain loss of materials, restricts production, involves a 
large percentage of “ Broke and Retree,” and the product cannot be expected 
to come up quite to the st<indard of those who have specialized in their own 
particular line Further, it necessitates the handling of large stocks of 
various kinds of raw materials and large stocks of various kinds of finished 
papers 


II Raw Materials 

12 Our primary raw materials are rags, gunny, waste paper and imported 
chemical pulp For the output of about 1,100 tons the annual requirements 
of the primary raw materials are as follows depending upon the quality and 
kinds of paper made during the year — 

Rags 600 to 1,000 tons 
Imported pulp 400 to 700 tons. 

Gunny, hemps ^ 

Old ropes, and Manilla, etc , 70 to 100 tons 
Waste paper 90 to 100 tons 

For an output equivalent to the full capacity of the mill the requirements- 
w'ould have been — 

Rags 900 to 1,600 tons 
Pulp 600 to 1,100 tons 
Gunny, etc , 100 to 150 tons 
Waste paper 130 to 150 tons 

14 The rags are of a quality which after sorting, dusting and cutting, ^ 
yields on the average 60 per cent of bleached paper The waste in sorting, 
dusting and cutting amounts to 12 per cent to 18 per cent depending upon 
the quality On the average, therefore, 1 ton of rags produces i a ton ot 
white paper 

The yield on gunny is about 60 per cent of blown paper 


2 D 2 
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16 If the area of collection is slightly extended, more than 2,000 tons of 
rags can be collected in this province 

17 The greater part of the rags used by us is collected in Bombay and 
supplied to us by our Contractor It is carried from Bombay to our mill by 
rails, a distance of about 124 miles 

20 In 1913-14 the cost of lags was Rs 40 to Us 90 per ton for Bombay, 
jind freight from Bombay to our mill amounted to Rs 5 to Rs 6 per ton (at 
wagon rates) 

During the war there was no material difference in the price, but the 
quantity purchased was larger, and the rage were of "much poorer quality 
The railway freight, how'ever, since the wai has been increased and amounts 
to Rs 8 to Rs 9 per ton (at wagon rates) 

The cost of white shavings in 1913 was Rs 60 per ton for Bombay 
22 The quality of rags has deteiiorated since the war, hut it is to be 
expected that w^hen noimal conditions are lestored there will he an improve- 
ment both in the quality and quantity available in Bombay, side by side 
with the improvement in the condition of the working and the poorer classes 
34 We import chemical pulp to supplement the domestic supplies and to 
impart certain qualities to the finished paper w^hich cannot he obtained by 
the use of the domestic supplies alone 


The cost of imported chemical pulp 
During 1913-14— 

IS as follows — 


Bleached sulphite pulp 

£13-16 c 1 f 

Bombay 

Bleached soda 

£13- 2 „ 

}> 

Unbleached sulphite 

£10-10 „ 

>9 

The country of importation Norw'ay and Sweden 


Loading, clearing chaiges 

Be 5 per ton 


Raihvay freight to the mill 

Rs 2-13 (at w'agon rate) 

Custom duty 

Nil 



III Auxiliary Raw Matlrials 

36 The chief auxiliary raw materials are, caustic soda, bleaching powder, 
sulphate of alumina, rosin, china clay, French chalk, ochres, and such 
consumable stores as iviies, felts, jackets, knives, beater bars, belting, lubri- 
cants, etc 

37 The total requirements per year, and per ton of finished paper are as 
follow's — 


Total requirements per year, average tons, 
about 


Per cent consumption 


Caustic soda 
Bleaching pow dcr 
Alumina Sulphate 
Tlosm 
(China clay 
Prcncli chalk 
Ochre 


18 

23 

29 

26 


3 to 5% of rags used 

4 „ 5% „ 

2i , 3% of paper 
2 ao' 


47 

45 

15 


1 

^8 to 10% of finished paper 
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As to the consumable stores, viz, wiies, wet and diy felts, and couch 
.jackets, the pre-u ar cost amounts to about Rs 4 to Rs. 6 pei ton of paper 

38 Of the chief auxiliary raw niateiials the following have been imported 
fiom abioad — • 

Caustic, Bleach, Alumina Sulphate, and China clay 
And the folloning pioduccd and purchased in India — 

Rosin, French chalk and Ochies 
The pie-nai puces aie as follows — 



j 

CountT\ of origin i 

( il'Cf prices 

rieiiiig 

charges 

I?n' 

Irciiht to 
n ill ' 

Custom 

1 dutj 

1 

Caustic 

] 

LncHsli 

£13 0 

Ks 5 per 
ton ! 

11s 10 per 
ton 

! 5% 

Ekacli 

Do 

£3 IG 

Do 

Do 

ff 

A1 Sulpliiitc 

Do 

£') 6 

Do 

„ 7 3 per 
ton 

>» 

Eosi'i ( lincrici'i tluougli | 

r uglnnd) 

£18 9 i 

Do 

Do 


China ' 

I ngiuh 

£3 10 

Do 

Do 

tf 

French cJnlk 

Do 

£4 jO 

Do 

Do 

” 


The inesent prices are — 



Ongm 

Pi ICC FOR Bombay 

j Rail freight to the mills 

1 

1 

Caustic 

English 

i 

Rs 480 per ton 

1 

Rs 9-3-0 per ton 

Bleach . 

Do ' 

„ 320 ,, ,, 

, » Do 

A1 Sulphate 

Do 

» 200 „ „ 

,, 8-9-0 „ „ 

China clay 

Do i 

1 

» 125 „ „ 

„ Do 

Bosm 

Indian i 

» 2G6 „ „ 

„ Do 

French chaUc 

Do 

yy 9o ,, ff 

„ Do- 

Ochres . 

Do 

„ 60 „ „ 

„ Do 

i 


39 Caustic soda and bleach, if the consumption is fairly laige, can now 
be veiy economically mann'ractured by the paper nulls themselves by electro- 
lysis, provided an up-to-date power plant, as a suction gas or a Diesel motor, 
IS installed 

Sulphate of Alumina can be made in India, thus utilizing large quantities 
of Bauxite or Ciyolite available in India, and as a matter of fact samples 
have been already sent to us by a chemical him in Bombay 

China clay is available in India, but the material so fai offered to us is 
lacking in the plastic qualities and fineness which aie found in the English 
China clays It is to be expected however that, if the demand increases, the 
quality can be considerably improved to fiist meet the lequiiements of the 
papei -makers, by the introduction, foi example, of the English methods ot 
washing and levigation and then giadually leach the standard lequiied by 
the cotton nulls 

Rosin IS produced by the Government factories in Punjab and has been 
found to be quite satisfactory for paper-making 
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Fiench chalk is produced in India in several giades The first giade lE 
•especially fine and white, is cheapei than the foieign product, is even cheaper 
than the imported China clays, and is quite suitable for paper-making 

Ochres, both led and yellow, aie available in India and aie used in large 
■quantities by the Indian mills and aie cheaper than the coi responding foreign 
product 

Machine vires, steel knives and bars, woollen and cotton felts aie at pre- 
sent not manufactured in India We may say, however, that a woollen 
“ wet ’’-felt vas made by one of the Cawnpoie mills foi us during the wai 
The texture and quality seemed to be quite satisfactory, but the felt was 
not voveii seamless oi endless, and therefore it could not be worked through 
the pi ess lolls without creasing at the joint Cotton drj^-felts weie used 
duimg the van, made by the Bombay caipet oi duree weaveis, who weie ablo 
to veave the ends togethei by an ingenious method which pioved quite satis- 
factoiy in practical use 


Mtll Labour 

44 The process of paper manufacture lequires much expeit supervision 
and skilled labour, but no impoited oi Euiopean labourer or supervisor has 
foi long since been employed in oui mills In couise of time, with careful 
tiaining, Indian labour has acquiied sufficient skill to replace efficiently all 
impoited woikmen in our mill 

48 The total numbei of woikmen employed were in 1913-14, 278 

49 The total wages bill for the year 1913-14 was Rs 34,470 

The aveiage wages for man in different classes have been as follows — 
Paper machine operators Ra 0-12-6 to Bs 0-7-6 per day 
Beater machine opeiators Rs 0-9-6 to Rs 0-7-0 per day 
Rag boiler operators Rs 0-7-6 to Rs 0-6-6 per day 
Rag chopper opera tois Rs 0-7-6 to Rs 0-6-6 pei day 
Ordinary factoiy hands Rs 0-6-6 per day 

In 1918-19 the average vages for man in different classes has been — 
Paper machine operatois Rs 1-0-0 to Rs 0-13-0 per day 
Beater machine operators Rs 0-13-0 to Rs 0-11-0 per day 
Rag boiler operators Rs 0-12-0 to Rs 0-10-0 per day 
Rag chopper operatois Rs 0-12-0 to Rs 0-10-0 per day 
Ordinary factory hands Rs 0-8-0 per day 

The increase in the rates of wages has been gradual 

60 The whole of the labour required by us is drawn from the vicinity of 
,tlie mill, and is sufficient Chawls are provided for the workmen in oui mill 
compound 

51 The Indian labourei is found to impiove coiisideiably with tiaining 
He soon gets used to anv nev woik he is put to, and if he is given the 
oppoitunitj, 111 couise of time, he acquires sufficient skill to efficiently 
manage any particular machine, or process of manufacture, on Avhich he is 
employed But principally for vant of piimary education he is not expected 
to voik vith that intelligent undei standing which is the characteristic of 
the Western vorkman, and for want of stamina his efficiency is lower, say 
in the proportion 2, 1 at least 


Poioer 

jS The pov er is dei ived f i om steam, the fuel being coal 
o6 The total consumption of coal amount to 3 4 tons per ton of paper 
produced in 1913-14 

Coal IS obtained from the Central Provinces and Bengal 
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57 In 1913-14 Bengal coal was used and cost Rs 6-8-0 to Rs 6-0-0 per 
iton at the Pits plm Rs 11-1-0 lailway freight to the Hadapsar station 
adjoining oui mills/ and the cartage to the mills about Rs 0-4-0 per ton 

Since the wai, Cential Provinces coal costs Rs 13-0-0 pei ton pitsmouth 
and 1 ailn ay freight Rs 9-7-0 per ton to our mills Bengal coal cost Rs 11-8-0 
per ton pitsmouth and Rs 16-13-0 rail fi eight to oui Tmlls 


Market for Papei 


60 The local Indian pioduction of paper amounted to about 25,000 tons 
in noiilial times During 1921 it had risen to about 32,000 tons 

The total Indian demand may be put down at 75,000 to 80,000 tons It 
IS possible that about 90 per cent of the total demand can be made in India 

62 The consumption of paper in India is bound to expand rapidly in 
j-esponse to the grovtli of education The fact stands that the average con- 
sumption of paper per head of the population in India is not one-sixteenth 
that obtained in any country in Euiope and it strongly indicates how far 
an increase in the consumption is possible 

63 Our principle market for paper is Bombay •nhich is about 124 miles 
by rail from our mills 

64 The Southern maikets offei an advantage to us ovei the foieign im- 
porters inasmuch as the saving in fi eight fiom Bombay to Poona amounting 
at piesent to Rs 9-3-0 pei ton is in oui favour But their demand is limited 
to small quantities_, and is foi various kinds of paper 

66 Almost the bulk of the papei made in our mills since we commenced 
woik up to 31st March 1924 uas purchased by the Bombay Government 

The prices paid during the pre-war period were as follows — 

Per lb 
Rs A p 


Blown paper 
AVhite printing 
Cream laid 
Cream laid special 
Half bleached 


0 1 10 ] 

0 2 4H 

0 2 7 \plus 55 per cent 
0 3 5 1 
0 2 4iJ 


Duiing 1918 to 1924 the prices paid were as follows — 

1918 t) 1921 f'l 1 


Rs A P 


Broun paper 
Badami 

AVhite printing 
Cream laid 


0 3 8 
0 4 lU 
0 6 6i 
0 5 lU 


During 1921-24 the puces paid for broivn badami were the same, but for 
■u^hite printing and laid were 20 pei cent higliei 

The prices received by us from the Government during the wai weie by 
no means the market prices then pi evading 

AVe were paid only 53 per cent above the pre-wai lates, whereas the 
market prices in seveial instances were more than 300 per cent of the pre- 
wai puces 

, 67 The paper manufactured by us is not consumed by newspapers, as 

our mill IS not laid out for the economical manufacture of this kind of papei 


Foreign Competition 

73 The foreign countries from which competition in the Indian market is 
keenest aie Scandinavia, Finland, Germany and Austria The raw material 
used by them is principally chemical and mechanical pulp 
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74 Tlie competition is keenest in In own and wrappings, mechanical print- 
ings, and printing and writing papers which are not free from mechanical 
wood pulp 

76 The prices at w'hich impoited paper has entered the countrj are as 
follows — 



1912 cifci j 

1913 cifci 

1914 cifci 

i 

Duty Charges 

Wliite printing 

i 

l|rf to2Jpor lb 

lid 

11) 

to 2i per 

, r,id 
i lb 

to 2i 

per 

o% Bs G per 
ton 

Cream laid 

English 

2tV 

per lb , 

2W 

per lb 

2JL to 
lb 

2i£d 

per 

r)% Rs 0 jier 
ton 

Brown 

10s. 

per cw t 

lOis 

per cw t 




5% Es 6 per 
ton 

News printing 

lid 

per lb 

lid 

per lb 

lid 

per 

lb 

5% Rs. 6 per 
ton 



1921 

1922 

1923 

i 

Dutj'. 

Charges 

White Prmting 

1 

TJrf por lb 

3J to 3|d 
per lb 

3^ to 3Jc? 
per lb 

7fp)cs per 
lb 

About Rs 8* 
per ton 

Cream laid 

English 

SJd per lb 

4id por lb 

4id. per lb 

SjV pies 
por lb 

About Rs 8 
per ton 

Brown 


2hd per lb 

lid per lb 

lid por lb 

About Rs 8 
por ton 


We also give below the pre-war prices and those current in England during 
1922 and 1923 as gathered from the paper trade journals 



Pre-war 
d per lb 

1922 
d per lb 

-1923 
d per lb 

News printmg 

li 

21 

2i 

Common prmtmg 

1} 

3 

2} 

Second „ 

I? 

31 

3 

Erne „ 

2 

45 

3i 

Esparto „ 

2i 

41 

31 

Writing (contammg mechanical 
pulp) 

1| 

3i 

3 

Writmg seconds 

2 

35 

31 

„ fine 

2i 

41 

35 

,, Esparto 

21 

6 

4i 
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78 The quotation in the tiade journals aie a fair indication of the puces 
obtained in England, but without the coi responding samples they are of little 
value foi business transactions 

The Indian papei trade is inoie or less based on the puces quoted on 
samples bj" the large impoiting firms 

79 We have every reason to suppose that the prices at vhich foieigii 

producei's sell foi export to India are uiiremunerative Owing to the general’ 
slump in the woild’s tiade the British manufactureis are offeiing papei in 
the Indian market at prices which they openly assert aie belov cost The 
position in England is to some extent reflected in the closing down of several 
mills, and in the reduction of the output of otheis We quote the following 
passages from the British paper tiade journals “ Papermakers, in eveiy 
countrj’’ appear to be in the same difficulty as that with wdiich British manu- 
factuieis are concerned, namely, the pioblem of obtaining adequate prices 
for their paper In mans* quarters the same complaint is made that costs 
of pioduction exceed the puces at which papei s can be sold, and it is quite 
lemarkable to find such unanimity from every papei producing country on 
this point British papermakers have foi a long time asserted that they had 
been selling below* cost of productions and unless puces aie improved they 
must continue to do so ” (“ Papei Trade Review,” 25th May 1923 ) 

“ As for papei trade, 1923 was a bad jeai almost from every point of 
view* The makers of w lappings have had the worst time Print- 

ings and especially news print mills have been faiily busy, but at unremu- 
neiative prices The English, Scotch, and Irish papei makerb- 

are unanimous in pointing out that the stumbling block in the 

way of the leal prosperity of the trade is the case with which the foieign 
paper is dumped into the countis* ” (“ Papei-making and Papei -selling,” 

January 1924 ) 

“ The yeai 1923, like its immediate predecessor, has been a period of hope 
defeiied and anticipation disappointed The dislocation of international com- 
meice, hi ought about by four and-a-half years of waif aie, is far from being 
lemedied after 6 yeais of peace, and indeed, the condition of Mid-Euiopean 
countiies, so fai fiom improving has growm even woise during the last 
twelve months Opinions cliffei as to the wisdom displaced by the Fiench 
Government in occupying the Ruhr Territory, and it is not within the pio- 
vince of a tiade journal to discuss questions of high politics, but the imme- 
diate sequel of that operation w*as undoubtedly evident in the lapid depie- 
ciation of German curieiicy Duiing the year the German Maik has placed 
itself on a level with the Russian Rouble both curiencies alike having 
vanished fiom the spheie of tangible values The immediate result of this 
was to facilitate the expoit fiom Germany of those manufactuied ai tides 
the lan mateiials of which aie pioduced within that countiy Papei, of 
course, is an outstanding example of this class of goods, and, as will be seen 
fiom the Boaid of Tiade Returns, the imports from Germany into the United 
Kingdom have shown a staitling increase In the case of wiapping papers 
particularly the figures aie very high, and it is understood that many German 
News-Print Mills, deprived of their normal market by the extinction of a 
number of local iiew*spapeis, have tiaiisfeired then activities to the produc- 
tion of wrappings, thus further inflating an already expanded output of 
this class of paper The consequence has been the British wrapping mills 
have been running on short time, while increased quantities of foreign papei 
have landed on oui shores Depending as it does on the geneial 

prosperity of commeice foi its well-being, the paper -making industry in this 
countiy has suffered duiiiig the past year in sympathy with other trades 
The autumn iiionths have seen the stoppage of a number of 
paper -making firms, and these events have had a further depressing effect 
on the industry Mills are making eyeiy effort towards more economic 
working, and great adiaiices are being made in efficiency, but, as already 
indicated, it is only a general revival in the countij’s commeice wdiicli can 
restore healthy conditions to the paper-making industr-v The settlement of 
the vexed questions of European continental complications and the restora- 
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tion of depieciated cuirencies uould mean a gieat advance low.iuK Iiealtlnei 
business conditions lieie, and tins is iho only loinedj foi p ipei tiado dopies- 
sion ” Papei Tiade Reueu,’ dtli January 1924 ) 

81 It will bo seen, llierofoio, that tho gencial depression in tbc trade 
tbioiigboiit the world, and the adiantage laken in their depreciated eiiiien- 
cies by laige papei-nialuiig coinitiies like Geiniany and Finland, are tho 
piinciple lensons uhy foieign papoi is dumped into an unprotected (ountr> 
like India It stands to leasoii to believe, t1 eicfoie, that this state of affairs 
nuist continue for a long time, and that until the complications cicnted b;v 
the depieciated cuiiencj of one of the hugest industiial countries is soliecf, 
and a healtliiei tone is icstoicd to the uoild’s commoice, pi iocs of both lav 
and finished niatoiials cannot leach on economic basis aiiyulieio, and much 
less in India 

65 (a) As compared with tho foreign manufnctuiers tho Indian manufacturer 
IS at a disadvantage as to the cost of plant and machinciy inasmuch as lio 
has to pay an additional fieight to cover the distance fiom Europe to India, 
the lailwav freight fioni the poll to tho mil! site, if tho mill is situate at 
a distance fiom the landing poit the callage, and the dntt amounting to 
2i pei cent of the value of the machineij The sea fi eight, including 
iiisuiance, on a papci machine uoighing otei 140 tons it incsent amounts to 
appioxiinately o per cent of the puce Fuithcr, tho cost of erection of 
macliineiy and plant mil he highei in India if it is necossaiy to iinpoit 
expel t laboui We do not think that the cost of election need ho appreciably 
Jiighei, as it IS not ahsolutolj nccessan to nnpoit expcit labour for the 
purpose of election Papei machineri’ and plant hate been successfully 
elected in India entireh by Indnns In this connection the skill and ex- 
peiience gamed by the existing Indian nulls is to thou adiantage, and if 
these nulls contemplate an extension, oi think of putting up new nulls, it 
mil not he necessary foi them to inlpoit foieign labour for the puipose of 
ei ectioii 

(b) As to the cost of expoit labotii foi iioiking the mills, no do not think 
it IS necessaiy in evciy case to iinpoit foieign labour Hoiiever, in a large 
mill uorkiiig seveial machines at a time, it uonld he expedient to import 
one leally good beaterman, and one machine-man to look after all the paper 
machines in the null, and their cost divided over a laige production vould 
not be appreciable 

(c) As to the efficiency of ordinary laboui the Indian paper-maker is at 
first at a gieat disadvantage Unlike cotton-mill labour, skilled labour for 
paper-making is difiicult to get at the stait Poiemen and uorlonen have to 
be trained up at the null itself But the disadvantage is not permanent 
‘Given adequate facilities for training, the Indian workman is not long in 
gaining the reciuiied skill, and we hate the example of paper nulls in India 
woiked entirely by Indian laboui After the labour is ti ained in the skilled 
wwk so essential in a papei null, the cost of labour, as we shall show later 
on, is to the Indian manufacturei ’s adiantage 

(d) As to the collection and transport of the piimarj’ raw' mateiials, if 
the mill IS- so located, that the distances over which the raw mateiials have 
tio be transpoited are gieat, as in the case in India in several instances, the 
Indian mannfactuiei is at a veiy gieat disadvantage, paiticnlarly as adequate 
tianspoit facilities, and lailway concessions aie not obtained m India The 
collection of the primaiy law materials is also a great di aw back because the 
papei -maker aheady buidened with the heniv duties imposed upon him m 
the papei -making proper, has got to cieate, organize, and maintain another 
industry, which is an Aidnstiy in itself, that of the systematic cioppuig 
collection, and transpoit of consideiahle quantities of law mateiial But 
it the paper mills aie divorced of the pulp nulls, as is the piactice in force 
in Europe, that is to say, if the paper-maker is not his owm pulp maker 
as IS now the case m India, the tianspoit of raw' mateiials presents no moio 
difficulties, or disadvantages, to the Indian maiiiif actiii er than is now the 
practice in Europe and America Because, it is then possible for the paper- 
maker to select a site neai one oi other of the large paper consuming 
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centies, -nliicli -nould satisfy all the most impoitant conditions necessary for 
successful uoikmg such, for example, as rail communication, and sea or tide 
uatei locations easy of access to the great markets of the woild affording 
tiansport facilities for auxiliaiy law mateiials and for pulp either Indian 
or foieign, accessibility to gieat consuming maikets, cheap coal and intelli- 
gent labour 

(c) As the cost of the auxiliary raw mateiials and consumable stoies 
considei ations such as ocean fi eight, duty and landing charges, capital locked 
up in the stock, and deteiioration, are to the disadvantage of the Indian 
manufacture! This is particularly so in the case of impoited Caustic and 
Bleach The latter lapidly deteiioiates on keeping, and even when fleshly 
leceived is scaicely found to test 26 per cent chloiine contents as against 
37 pel cent when sent out In our opinion, no papei will which makes its 
CM n pulp, or pulp mill, can tin ive well in India that does not produce its 
oun bleach and caustic by electrolysis, paiticularly as the plant required 
13 not so complicated that it cannot be eflBciently managed by Indians With 
a suitable powei -plant it is possible to make both, caustic and bleach, at 
a cost less than even what seveial of the Western mills aie now paying for 
the leadj-niade product 

As to other auxiliaiy law materials, such as losiii, filleis, ochres, lime, 
these can be obtained in India at advantageous puces Sulphate of Alumina, 
liowevei, has to be impoited in quantities amounting to about 2 to 3 per 
<cent of the paper made until the demand is sufficient to wan ant its manu- 
facture in India 

As to consumable stores such as wires, felts, jackets, beater-bars, knives, 
etc , the Indian iiapei makei is at a disadvantage The cost pei ton of 
paper amounted to Rs 8 pei ton in 1913-14 

(/) As to freight on finished goods the Indian mills are at a disadvantage 
when the principle market is at a greater distance fiom the mills than 
it is fioin the impoiting sea poit, and lailwaj's concessions are not obtainable 
For instance, to carry finished paper from oui mills to Bombay over a 
distance of about 124 miles it costs Rs 9-3-0 pei ton, and lailway lates 
for small consignment aie the same as for wmgon loads, at the present time 
(fif) As to the maintenance of stocks of spare paits the Indian manu- 
facture! is at a disadvantage But with a well appointed mechanic shop, 
which the Indian mills usually have, it is not necessary to keep many more 
paits in spare than is necessary in the European mills 

(h) As to custom duty on the imported materials this is a serious item 
placing the Indian manufacturers at a great disadvantage The duty amounts 
to 15 per cent on all imported auxiliary raw materials and consumable 
stores 

(?) The raising of capital is the greatest disadvantage the Indian 
manufacturer has to contend with While theie is no lack of capital with 
those who have at heart the welfare of the coiintiy and its industries, the 
limited -success obtained by the existing papei mills has destroyed all con- 
fidence in the investing public India is still in the early stages of industrial 
development, and undei the cii cumstances, so long as the industry has to 
face unprotected the unrestricted competition of the woild’s paper tiade, it 
IS impossible to induce the Indian public to put moie money in this industry 

Equipment 

87 Oui mill is by no means sufficiently laige as an economic unit of 
production If w^e take into account only the book-papei manufacturers of 
America, the total pioduction of their 39 principle mills amounted to 575,804 
. tons (of 2,240 lbs ) in the \ecii 1915 (Withani “ Modern Pulp and Paper- 
making ”), or 14,760 tons per annum per mill At least half of this or 
ratliei 8,000 to 10,000 tons per annum represents the minimum for economic 
unit of production, so as to compete successfully with the foreign manu- 
facturers 
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88 Both the manufacture! of pulp and paper lequires the use of elaborate 
and expensive machineiy But pulpmaking being more a chemical than a 
mechanical process, more elaborate macliinerj is required for paper than for 
pulp, particularly as the latter is the crude pioduct used by the papermalcer 
for the manufactuie of the finished mateiial uhose fineness and quality aie 
entiiely different 

Our capital amounts to Rs 5,00,000 But the total cost of machineiy, 
plant, land, buildings and election amounted to Rs 5,88,290 We uere, 
therefoie, oliliged to ivoik uith boiioived capital 

The following is a biief desciiption of our plant and machineiy — 

1 Rag duster 

2 Rag choppeis 

1 Willow 

4 Spheiical lag boilers 9' diameter 

10 Washing and beating engines, Hollander T 3 pe, 450 lbs each 

4 Flat straineis 

1 Paper machine, 100 inches vide, 33 feet long, 2 suction boxes, 2 wet 
pi esses Di-ving cylinders, 4 feet diametei Smooth- 

ing lolls clamping and colling rolls, and 2 stacks of calendars, 5 
rolls each, fixed speed steam engine to diive the machine and 
pumps (The machine is not provided nith a vaiiable sectional' 
drive ) 

1 Revolving slitting and cutting machine 

2 Guillotines 

2 Plate glazing calenders 

The piepaiatoij' machineiy uas supplied bj' Messrs Bantley and Jackson 
of Buiy, Manchester, and the paper machine by J & W Bei trams of Edin- 
burgh in the 3 'eai 1885 

The power plant consists of — 

* 

4 Lancashiie boileis 28' xl' 6" 100 lbs pressure by Beelj’’ 

1 Gieen Economiser 

1 Compound condensing tandem steam engine, 450 I H P , by Douglas 
and Grant, Kirkaldy 

The machineij" vas put to use in the year 1887 

91 Oui machineiy and equipment aie by no means up-to-date to enable- 
us to successfully compete against the foieign manufacturers 

92 No epoch-making improvements have been effected in pulp and paper- 
making machineiy dm mg and since uai, that ive are aware of But it is 
fact that many imin ovements have been effected m constructional details, 
as for example in the susiiension, etc, of the wire pait, in couch doctois, 
in the lay out of the couch and wet presses, in details legarding the suction- 
roll, in the diive of the variable parts of the papei machine particularly 
wnth legal d to electiic sectional drive, in the exhausting appliances of the 
drying cylinders, in the shape and piopoition of the beating engines and 
refineis, etc 

With legal d to pulpinaking piocesses, however, the recently developed 
chlorination process deseives the utmost attention of the Indian pulpmakei, 
as the piocess is particulaily suited to Indian conditions, involving, as it 
does, the manufactuie of chlorine and caustic on the spot, and dispensing 
altogethei with the evapoiating and soda recovery plant 

93 AVe have since 1914 adopted no new piocess of manufactuie, oi 
installed any new plant oi machinery 

94 AVe contemplate the replacement of our existing powei -plant with 
eithei a suction gas plant or a Diesel oil engine and the leplacenient of 
our brass and iron pi ess lolls with stone and lubbei lolls and to bring a new 
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aud a larger stack of calendais, and, if possible, to instal on entirely new 
and n'odern paper ninclime But since our mill has closed uoikiiig since 
April this year we anticipate opposition to the scheme, because, owing to 
tlie bad state of the paper industry m rndia, questions liave been raised 
whether it would not be in the inteiest of the shaieholders to stop work 
altogether, since, with the mone} realised bj the sale of the mill and with 
the existing ie'-er\e and depreciation funds a fairly satisfactory letuin per 
shaie IS anticipated 

No parts of the machinery are ipade in India But it is possible with 
the help of our own mechanic shop, and the local engineering firms to keep 
all machinory in pioper oidei, and to replace broken or damaged parts 
if any 


Capital Account 

96 The block %alue of our pioperty, as at 31st March 1923, is as follows 
((round figiiies) — 



Rs 

Es 

(a) Leases and concessions 

Nil 


(5) Land at cost price 

4,643 


(c) Mill building, etc , at cost puce 


2,29,757 

Xcs<! depreciation up to 1923 


76,929 


1,52,828 



Rs 

Rs 

(d) Machinery and plant at cost price 

3,37,758 


depreciation up to 1923 

1 38,186 



1,99,592 


(c) Dead stock 

Office and mill furniture 


1,203 


98 Dining the 35 years since manufacturing commenced the sum set 
aside foi depieciation on the buildings is Bs 76,927, and on the machinery 
and plant Rs 1 36 166 which woiks out as follow's — 

Depreciation on buildings 0 9 per cent pei annum 
Depieciation on machineiy and plant 1 16 per cent per annum 
Whereas the depreciation should be — 
on buildings 5 per cent 
on machinery and plant 7^ per cent 

99 For a mill having the same output as oui mill the piesent cost of 
" Buildings''” would be about 60 pci cent moie and machinery and plant 
about 75 pel cent more than the cost of oui present mill But it would 
be an elaborate paper machine embodying the latest developments, and the 

, opeiating cost of the mill would be smaller than ours 
101 The capital of the Company is as follows — 

Es 

Authorized 5,00,000 

Subscribed 5 00,000 

Paid-up capital 4,99,135 

The capital is divided in 1,000 ordinary shaies of Rs 500 each 
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The dividend paid each year since the establishment of the Company is as 
folloivs — 


1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 
190r-08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Per cent 

mi 

2\hl 

mi 

mi 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

6 
5 
0 
5 
5- 

5 

6 . 
6 
& 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7i 

8 

8 

8 

9 


Since 1st April 1919 the mill has been let out to Messrs D Pudumjee ifc 
Co , and the dividends have been paid from the lease-rent received from 
them They, however, inform us that they cannot work the mill at a profit, 
so much so that they have thought it fit to close the mill since 1st April 
this year They will hand over the mill to us on 1st April 1925 when their 
lease expires, and will not exercise their option of continuing it for one year 
more 

105 The average rate of dividend on the ordmaiy shares for the full period 
smce the mill commenced manufacturmg amounts to 5 4 per cent 
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107 The amount of the reserve fund created by the Company is — 

Bs 

Beserve Fimd 64,941 

Provision for bad and doubtful debts 28,175 

Total 93 116 


The amount has been accumulated fiom surplus profits 

108 An additional capital of at least Bs 3,00,000 wiU be necessary to 
carry out our contemplated scheme of extension and replacement, vtz , a nevr 
power-plant, a new paper-machine and vaiious othei leplacements 


Cost of Production 
IT orits cost 

109 The followmg statement shows the total expenditure (in lound figuies^ 
incurred on the production of papei duimg 1913-14 — 


(1) Primary raw materials 

1913-14 

Bs 

51,205 

(2) Purchased pulp . 

1,47,025 

(3) Auxiliary raw materials 

37,854 

(4) Mill labour 

34,470 

(5) Power and fuel 

66,450 

(6) Ordmary current repairs and maintenance of 
buildmg and plant and machinery (including 

Engmeer’s Stores) 

17,980 

(7) General services, supeiwision and local office 
charges (includmg Manager’s and Engmeer’s 

pay) 

15,617 

(8) Miscellaneous*’ 

19,200 

Total a 

3,89,801 

Total production of paper for the year . 

Tons 
. 1,112 

* Note — ^Includes pachmg . t . v 

Bs 

3,910 

Includes railway freight . 

5,420 

Income-tax 

1,048 


Overhead charges 
(i) Depreciation 

114 We thmk the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax Autho- 
rities, viz , 5 pel cent on buildings and 7'J- per cent on machinery, aie fair 
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116 The Bum required annually for depreciation at 
the total block capital is as follows — 

(o) If the assets are valued at cost' — 

On buildings 
On machinery and plant 


income-tax rates on 


Us 

11,487 

25,330 


Total 36,817 


The incidence per ton of paper at the present output (say 1,100 tons) is 
Es 33 6, and at the maximum output of say 1,700 tons is Es 21 6 

(b) If the assets are taken at their value after deducting all depreciations 
written off up to date the sum required is — 

Es 

On buildmgs 7,641 

On machinery and plant 14,970 

Total . 22,611 


The inoidenea per ton of paper at the present output is Es 20 5 
The mcidence per ton of paper at the maximum output is Bs 13 3 
Taking the present cost of the buildmgs and machmery to be respectively 
GO per cent and 75 per cent higher than the cost of our piesent mill for the 
same output the sum required annually for income-tax rates is as follows — * 

Es 

On buildmgs - . .18,379 

On machmery and plant 44,327 


Total 62,706 


The mcidence per ton of paper at the present output is Es 57 and at the 
maximum output is Bs 36 8 

(ti) TFo’'Mnp Capital 

118 The workmg capital which the Company lequiies is — 

Es 

(1) According to the present output about 2,20,000 

(2) According to the maximum output about 2,90,000 

120 For several yeais smce the Company commenced woikmg it was 
necessary to borrow the whole of the sum required for the working capital 
But from the accumulations of the leserve and depreciation funds each year 
the loans have been gradually paid off For instance m the year 1913-14 
the loans amounted to Es 1,12,466 The late of interest paid on the boiiow^ed 
sum varied from 4^ to 6 per cent 

121 The workmg capital i-, about 6 7 times the month s output (w'orks 
cost only) 

122 The aveiage value of the stocks of finished goods held by the Com- 
pany is about Es 85,000 Normally about a month elapses betw^een pro- 
duction and payment 

The average value of the stocks held of raw mateiial and- coal are as 
follows — 





Es 

Paper materials, chemicals, etc 



60,000 

Coal 



7,000 

MiU stores 



10,000 

Packmg materials 

• 

• 

6,000 
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{lu) Agent's Cow mission and Head Ofllce Expenses 

124 The Company has a Head Office in Poona, undei the contiol of the 
firm of Messrs N Pudumjee & Co , Managing Agent and also an office m 
Bombay 

125 

(i) The annual amount of the Head Office and the Bombay Office 
expenses is about Es 16,500 including the agent’s remuneration 

(n) The a^elage annual Agent’s commission has amounted to Es 2,850 

126 The Agent’s commission is determined at the rate of 10 pei cent, 
on the net profits made and divided by the Company 

127 The cost of the Head Office expenses pei ton of the finished papei 
is as follows — 

(1) At the present output Es 15 

(2) At the maximum outjiut Es 9 7 

The costs of the Agent’s commission per ton of finished papei is as 
follows — 

(1) At the present output Es 2 6 

(2) At the maximum output Es 1 7, i e , if the extia piofits expected 

to accrue on account of the larger pioduction and on account 
of the reduced cost per unit of production is taken towards the 
reseive fund, and not divided by the Company 

Manufactwer's profits 

128 and 130 We consider a rate of dividend winch is 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent above the average Bank late or say 8 t<) 9 pei cent is a fan return 
on ordinary shares 

131 The incidence of the dividend of 9 pei cent on the ordinary shaies 
pel ton of paper is — 

Es 

(1) At the present output . 4 1 

(2) At the maximum output . . 2 6 

CliiBI rOK PROTECTION 

132 We firmly contend that in claiming protection for the paper and 
pulp mdustries all of the 3 conditions laid down by the Eiseal Commission 
are satisfied As to the first condition. A, we may state that the industries 
possess natural advantages m a remarkable degree such as an abundant supply 
of raw materials, cheap labour, a sufficient supply of fairly cheap power ’and 
a large and steadily mcreasmg home market, and with particular regards to 
pulp-mdustiy, the future prospects of creating a large expoi*t trade 

Raw materials — ^The enormous available supplies of Bamboo and elephant 
or Savannah grasses can be utilised for the manufacture of a good gtiality 
of pulp on a large scale In these materials India possesses valuable re- 
sources which occur under circumstances highly favouiable for then com- 
mercial development There are several locations, amongst otheis, which 
have been already investigated by Messrs Pearson and Eaitt, besides those 
suggested by the Mysore, Cochm and Bansda States, where all the most 
important conditions for the economical manufacture of pulp aie found and 
whereas a perpetual supply of raw materials is assured 

Poiver — ^As to power abundant supplies of fuel sufficiently cheap as to 
compare favourably with that used by tlie Scandinavian and even the 
Anieiican Manufactnici of paper oi pulp aie av'^ailable in India In a vell- 
equipped miU it leguiies tons of coal to manufacture 1 ton of paper from 
chemical pulp, and 1 ton coal per ton of paper from mechanical pulp !And 
m Scandinavian practice for the manufacture of 1 ton of Sulphate pulp the 
requirements are 17 H P during a day (24 hours) plus 8 cwts of coal 
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(“ The Papei-makeis’ Moiitlilj Journal,” loth Septembei 1923 ) And furthei 
about 9 H P a daj. more poucr, ^vill ,be lequired if sufficient bleach ib Ttto- 
duced electiolyticall;y to bleach 1 ton of pulp (on the basis of a consumption 
of 16 per cent bleach per ton) incidenta'lly producing about 1 civt of Caustic 
It will be seen theiefoie that even allowing for the lower caloiific \alue of 
Indian coal the consumption is not very mateiial and since the powei 
requiiements aie not high, the oft-raised question that cheap watei powei 
is the advantage of the Scandinavian ' Mills loses much of its impoitante for 
any but the manufactuie of mechanical pulp The pmchase puce of coal 
used in the manufactuie of papei by the Amencan mills w^as S3 3 m 1911 
and §5 0 m 1919 per ton of 2,240 lbs (‘‘ Paper Tiade Journal,” USA, 
14th August 1919) It will be seen therefore that in such places wlieio 
firewood is a\ailable and wheie a suction gas plant is best indicated oi wheie 
coal fields aie ueai, oi wheie the ad%antages of tide-watei communicntioii 
can be got, the Indian papei oi pulp manufactuier has the advantage o\ei 
even hib Ameiican biethien 

Labour — ^That India has an ample potential supply of cheap labour is no? 
disputed But there does not. exist any impoitant cla^s of iactoiy w oilers 
from which the papei manufactuiei can at once diaw' his woilcmen wholesale. 
The Indian manufactuiei theiefoie has to depend upon himself to cieate m 
course of time his own trained labour wdiich is bufficienll> shilled and effi- 
cient for his piupose That this is possible is pioied by the existence of two 
great industries in India hloreoiei, the skilled labour is clieaii m compaiison 
with the Western countries The a^erag6 eaimngs in the Ameiican pulp 
and paper mills in 1923, are given below for comparison (” Paper Trade 
Journal,” USA, 10th April 1924) — 


Paper Mills — 
Men 
Women 


Aicinge full (imc 
caunngs pei week 
fui )11 ( ccupations 

Dollais. 

24 76 
16 06 


News Print Mills — 
Men 
Women 

Wilting Paper Mills — 
Men 
Women 


29 04 
16 55 

28 27 
19 40 


MarTcet — The fact that India cannot supply ^ its demand for paper which 
rs rapidly increasmg with the growth of education, shows that there is a 
great scope for expansion As to pulp, besides the present local demand, 
n further expansion of it is to be expected side bj’’ side with the expansion 
of the paper mills, and, further, a large export trade is possible 

As to the second condition laid dowm by the Fiscal Commission B, we are 
distmctly of the opmion that without protection both the pulp and the paper in- 
dustiies are not hkely to develop at all While India is still in the early stages 
of mdustrial development, its paper manufacturers, handicapped as they are 
by the small size of then mills and by the limited amount of then capital, 
are pitched in competition, unaided and unprotected, against an highly orga- 
mEed Western industry which is established years ago on a gigantic basis, 
which is backed by enormous capital, and which has been piotected m its 
infancy and still protected by its respective Government If it were not for 
the natural advantages offered to them by their" country, it would be a marvel 
that the Indian manufacturers were at all able to hold then ground so long 
At any rate the margm of profit is so small that the least adverse cause 
makes the difierence' from success to failure Under the circumstances no 
Indian Industrialist can be expected to have the courage to invest any more 
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dn an industry ivliose immediate outlook is so gloomy As a matter of fact 
tlie unsatisfactory financial condition of most of the Indian papei mills, 
Including the two largest in Calcutta, has shaken that Aery confidence of 
capital which is the main element in the expansion and development of an 
industry But, with some protection the outlook might be vastly changed 
iWe take our ovn mill as an instance At the time oui Company A\as 
established in the year 1885 the piiee of New Prmtmgs as then used by the 
Bombay presses was Be 0-3-2 to Be 6-8-4 pei lb Basing oui calculations 
on this price, and on the puce of lags, gunny, wastepapei, etc , as oui raw 
mateiials we expected a fair return on oui outlay We commenced work 
with a ma nag er, an Engineei a beatei-man, and a paper machine-man 
-all got from England on high lecommendations, and with the Indian labour 
wholly inconversant with the art and teclmique of paper making The paper 
turned out duiiug the fiist rear or trvo w'as of a quality too poor to take 
■the market Theie was much " Broke ” and “ Betiee ” and there were 
sizing difficulties which even the experts could not overcome The constant 
-accumulation of unsaleable stocks inAolrnd us in debts, and larger and larger 
loans were necessary to find the working capital Bj the time the collection 
and transport of rags of the required kind was fuUv oiganised, the manufac- 
turing difiicultiea were moie or less omicome, and the labour had acquired 
sufficient skill and knowledge to manage the machines, the uniestiicted in- 
flux of foreign papei and that made fiom mechanical pulp paiticulailv, flooded 
the Bombay Market, and caused a heavy fall in puces As a matter of fact 
if it had not been foi the timely help afforded to us by the Government of 
Bombay by having taken e\en at the market puces most of then require- 
ments fiom us in a quality, which though satisfactory foi then use, wa^ "^et 
not quite up to mark, we should have ceased to exist long ago Thus 
ciippled in its infancy oui mill has never rallied Beyond a bare subsistence 
It has done nothing more We have had no chance to modernize our mill, 
none even to effect the necessaij important improvements wuth a view to 
increased efficiency or econom\ That w'e hare been able to hold our owm 
W'as due to the exercise of strict economy in every detail, to Government 
support, and to the fact that with increasmg knowledge and experience 
gamed by our workmen we w'eie able to keep on our pioduction of a good 
quality of paper with more and more economy But if we had been afforded 
bome little protection during the commencement of oui woik the case would 
have been different With larger reserve funds following on the lines of some 
of the most successful cotton mills m India, we woald have replaced old 
for modem and up-to-date machinery and appliances Particularly would 
we have got out another and an up-to-date paper machine to complete a 
tw'o-machme mill for which our mill w'as originally laid out, having been 
at the outset furnished with building, power, preparatory machines and beat- 
ing engines ‘■ufficient for two machines Moieov^ei and tins might hav’^e been 
of far -reaching consequences, bv' giving higher wages a better class of work- 
men, and larger numbers, could hav^e been induced to leaiii the work, and 
-acqmre the high degree of skill and knowledge which modem paper-making 
requires Thus, established on a piofitable basis, with the confidence created 
In the capitalists, a further development was possible 

As to the third condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission, 0, we 
claim that the industry will eventually be able to face woild competition 
■without protection 

We see no reason why, given an equipment as efficient as the Western 
mills, with all the latest methods of economic powei production and utiliza- 
tion, and working on a fauly large scale of production of sa-^ 10,000 tons, 
if not more, pei yeai, we should not be able to compete with the foreign 
manufactuiei even takmg into count the standard of efficiency at pi&sent 
attained by Indian laboin and even, if we should hav^e to woik with, impoited 
•pulp on the same lines as the Euiopean mills, usmg the same quantities 
of pulp as they do, — ^provided time is allowed to train Indian labour in 
the required numbers To show how this is possible w^e shall letei again to 
O'Ui cost ol production duiing the normal year 1913-14 as shewn on page 14,. 
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Taking tlie cost of conveision exactly as tlien obtained but supposing Tve 
bad manufactured nothing but a good quality of book punting paper and 
worked with imported bleached sulphite and soda pulp, on the same Imes- 
as the American mills, we should have obtained the results vorked out as 


follows — 

(Given in lound figures ) 

Tons paper pioduced . 1,110 

Stock — 

Es 

497 tons Bleached soda pulp at Es 205 . . 1,01,880 

472 ,, Sulphite pulp at Es 216 - . 91,170 

105 ,, Shavings at Es 80 8,400 

255 ,, China clay 'at Es 60 . . 15,300 

27 „ Alumina sulphate at Es 90 2,430 

20 ,, Eosin at Es 290 .... 5,800 

2 ,, Caustic and dyes, etc 1,110 

ToTiL 2,26,070 

Conveision — 

Laboui . . . 29 000 

Coal 33,030 

Eepaiis and Engmeei’s stores 17,980 

Wiies, felts, belting and lubricants 10,120 

Packing and lail fi eight . 9,380 

Miscellaneous . 3,950 

ToT'IL 1,03,410 

General expenses — 

Taxes and insuiance . ^ . 4,870 


Administi ative — 

Es 

Supervision including klanagei. Engineer, Foieman, 


and local office charges 15,620 

Agent’s lemimeration, and Head Office and Bombay 

Office charges .... 16,500 

Total 36,990 

Es A p 

Total cost without depreciation . . 3,66,470 0 0 

Total cost per ton of paper . 330 0 0 

Total cost per lb of paper 0 2 4 


Note — T he actual labour cost during the yeai i\as Es 34,470, but thia 
included Es 5,470 being the labour cost of sorting, chopping and boilmg 
rags, etc , which would be dispensed with vhen using pulp only 

Coal IS calculated at 1| tons per ton of paper The European practice i^ 
IJ tons per ton of paper, but the higher figure is taken for calculation as a 
safe ba^is 

The selling puce of similar paper 'in Bombay in 1914 was Ee 0-2-4 to 
He 0-2-5J pel lb j - 

It vill be seen that, even Moiking on an incompaiably small scale, without 
»Yen modem or up to date equipment, the cost of production does not com- 
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pare so unfavouiably with the selling puce as that ■sMth moie mode >i 
inachmeij and appliances, and with %voilang on a laigei scale the cost could 
not he {-0 leduced as to leave a fan maigin of profit even aftei allorving a 
sum foi depreciation and leseive Foi instance if i\e had had the oppoi- 
tunity to have completely modernized oui mill, mtioduced a new powei plant 
and also a new paper machine so as to have completed oui oiigmal plan of 
a two-machine mill, we w'ould have heen ahle to manufacture, w'oiking 
both the machines togethei, at least 3,600 tons per yeai, and in that case 
the cost w'ould have been as follov^s — 


(Given in round figures ) 


Tons papei produced 


3,600 



Es 

1,612 tons Bleached soda pulp at 

Es 203 

3,30,460 

1,368 ,, Bleached sulphate pulp 

at Es 216 

2,95,490 

342 , Shavings at Es 80 

• 

27,360 

828 ,, China clay at Es 60 


49,680 

90 ,, Alumina sulphate at Es 

90 

8,100 

63 , Eosin at Es 290 


18,850 

9 ,, Caustic and dyes etc 


3,600 


Tot^l 

7,33,540 



Es 

rersion. — 



Labour 

• 

58,000 

Coal at Es 17 . . 


1,07,100 

Eepaiis and Engineer’s stores 

• 

35,960 

Wires felts, belting and lubiicants 


25,240 

Packing rail freight . 

• 

30,320 

Miscellaneous 

» 

. 7,900 


Total 

2,64,520 



* Es 

Bral Expenses — 



Taxes and Insurance 

• 

i 

7,000 

Administrative — 

f 


Supervision and Local Office charges 

20,000 


Agent’s lemuneiation, Head Office and Bombay Office 22,000 


Tot\l 49,000 


Es » 

Total cost without depieciation 10,47,060 

Total cost pel ton of papei 291 

Selling price pei ton of paper (at Ee 0 2-4 per lb ) 326 7 


It w'lll be seen therefore that if the production has been iiici eased about 
tliiee-fold the cost would have been reduced to a figure, which was well within 
the selling pi ice From figure given above it is easv to see that if worked 
on an economical scale of sav 10,000 tons pei yeai if not moie, vith up to 
date machinery and appliances, a paper mill could be established in India 
on a profitable basis, even if it weie necessaiv to import the bulk of its 
requirements of pulp, and that the mill could eventually affoid to be without 
protection as soon as its Indian workmen had acquired the degree of know- 
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ledge and skill requned to noik a modem papei mill and could pioduoc from 
a similar mateiials papei, nliieli if not quite equal to that produced bj their 
moie advanced Euiopean and Ameiican biethieii nas jet sufficieiitlj up toi 
maik 

133 "We fiiithei claim that the papei and pulp industiies fullv satisfy 
also the tvo conditions mentioned in the Fiscal Commission’s Repoit, 

VIZ — 

(a) That the indiistij is one in ivliicli the adiantages of large scale 
pi eduction can be achieied, i c , in nhicli increasing output 
Mould mean iiici easing econonn of pi eduction and 
(h) That it IS piobable that in course of time the nliole need of the 
country could be supplied by the home production 
AVe giie beloM the aieiage cost of conieision pei ton of papei for 39 
piincipal book-papei mills in Ameiica during the veai 1915, the average 
production pei mill being 14,764 ton (English ton) The figuies (corrected to> 
English ton of 2,240 lbs) aie taken fiom Witham’s “Modem pulp and 
paper-making ” Accuiate figuies foi 1914 aie not available, but in America 
the cost in 1914 Mas piacticallv the same as 1915, if an j thing it Mas a tiifle 
higher We also gne foi conipaiison the coiiesponding figuies to denote 
cost obtained be ourselves dm mg 1914, and cost as shoMn on page 20 



Cost pei ton of 
papei, Ameiican 
Took Papei Mills, 
Pioduction 14,300 
'I'oiis pel Mill 

Cost pei ton of 
papei Oui Mills 
1913-14, Pioduc- 
tion 1 110 tons 

Cost per ton of 
papei Oui Mills, 
as shown on 
page 20 pioduttion 
3,600 tons 

Convcisioii — 

3 Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

LaDom 

9 70=31 52 

26 02*^ 

16 11 

Fuel ’ . 

3 22=10 46 

59 86 

29 75 

Rejiaiis 

1 78= 5 16 1 

1 

16 20 

9 98 

Wiies, Felts, .Belting 
and lubiicants 

1 46= 4 74 

9 n 

7 01 

Packing and Shipping 

1 69= 5 lo ! 

1 

8‘45 

. 8 45 

Miscellaneous 

I 

144= 4 68 

3 56 

219 

Geneia'* expenses — 




Taxes md Insuiance 

77= 2 50 

4 39 

j 1 94 

Admiiiistiative 

1 90= 6 17 

14 07 

Supei vision 

5 53 



14 86 

Agent’siRemune- 
lation and Head 
Office 

611 


Notf — ^The figuie foi a pioper eompaiison Mith the American figuie has 
been ai rived at after deducting the labour mIiicIi Mas employed on lag sort!- 
ing, chopping and boiling 
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A compaiison of the figiiies will help to illustrate the advantages of laige 
scale production in a papei mill It mil he seen that the lahoui cost at oux 
mills amounted to Bs 26 2 per ton as against Bs 31 5 in America The 
overage full time earnings per week in Ameiican Book-papei mills of males 
in all occupations amounts to §27 and of females to §16 04 We may com- • 
liaie this with Indian lahoui (in Poona) as follows — 



Ainei ican 
(8 horns a day) 
pei w'eek 

Indian 

(10 houis a diy) 
pei week 


3 Es 

Rs 

Males 

27 =86 

4 8 0 

Females 

16 4=52i 

2 4 0 


Eien gianting that Indian lahoui is two to thiee times less efficient, and 
allowing foi this, Aineiican labour is still at least 6 times moie expensive, 
and lefc the lahoui cost pei ton of papei eompaies as Ameiican Bs 3105 
Ouis Bs 26 02 instead of Bs 6 1 The adiantage of laige scale piodiiction 

in the saiing of lahoui is ohiious If we take into account one item of super- 
MSion, , the Managei, it goes wnthoiit samig that an aveiage Ameiican 
Mill, pioducing sa 5 14,700 tons, can bettei affoid to pai a salaiv of even say 
Bs 13,000 pei month to its managei than oui mill and can afford to pay even 
Bs 1 000 and the advantage to them is ohvious It will he seen therefoie 
that the full adiantage of the cheap lahoui cannot he obtained until the 
pioduction is inci eased heiond a ceitain limit 

As to coal, owing to then laigei pioduction and then laigei and efficient 
powei units the Ameiican Mills have been able to hung down then cost of 
coal pel ton of papei to as low" a hguie as S3 02 (Bs 10 5) pei ton, wdnch means 
a little 01 ei one ton coal pei ton of papei Tins is even less than is obtained 
in Eniopean piactice wheie the consumption of 125 tons coal pei ton of 
paper made fioni chemical pulp is consideied a veiy good figuie Our coal 
consumption in 1913-14 amounted to 3 4 tons pei ton of papei including the 
use of lags oi 2 5 pei ton made from pulp alone Theiefoie with a large 
scale xiioductioii and a huge powei plant a i eduction down to at least 1 3 tons 
lier ton must he expected on papei made fiom pulp 

As to felts and wiies, we would expect a ceitain saving with laigei out- 
put A fast limning papei machine pioducing sai twice as much papei as 
anothei will not be twice as expensive on wnes, felts, and jackets On com- 
paiing the Ameiican cost pei ton it will be seen that with a laigei outiiut a 
gieat 1 eduction in cost is posi ible, eien aftei making an allowance foi the 
liighei cost of the material in India 

As to lepaus, since the Indian ptijiei mills must keep then own w'ell 
appointed mechanic shop, the maintenance of wdnch is a heavy item, the cost 
pei ton of pajiei can be consideiablj i educed by inci easing the output 

As to 01 ei head chaiges and depieciation it is obvious as in all othei nidus- 
tiies, that the incidence per unit of pioduction is less as the pioduction is 
increased But this is moie appieciable in a papei mill than, foi instance 
in a cotton mill wheie the manufactui ing units aie moie oi less staiidai dised 
But in a papei mill the units vary consideiabh, and foi example a iiaper 
machine built to piodiice saj 20 tons pei day will not be 3 times as exiiensive 
as that made to pioduce 7 tons a daj", and beatei tp hold 2,000 lbs stuff will 
not cost 4 times as that meant to hold 500 lbs and theiefoie the incidence 
of depieciation pei ton of papei is much less in a compai atively laigei mill 
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'As to the question Avhethei the nholq needs of the countij for papei nnd 
pulp can he supplied by the home production ne mai mention that the exist 
mg mills aie alieady supplying about one-thud the country’s total demand foi 
papei and the fact that then annual pioduction inci eased hi 5,000 tons 
duiiiig the nai stiongly demonstiates the possibilities of expanding the out- 
put even undei the abnormal conditions cieated by the nai, nhen the ';upp]ies 
of foreign pulp iveie stopped, and when the difficulties of inanufactuie and 
of obtaining chemicals and mateiials nere enoimons Theie is theiefoie no 
question as to nhethei the production mil meet the coiintiN’s eiitiie demand 
foi papei, but the feai is the output ma^ outstiip the demand 'With the 
establishment of the papei industiy on a him basis the demand for pulp is 
assuied And mth the impetus thus given, and if at the same time the 
stimulus of piotection neie provided, a lapid deielopmeiit of the pulp in- 
dustii, can be looked foi \i aid to mth confidence And it is heie that India 
has a chance of ci eating an industiy which is hkeh to suipass the two of her 
most successful and laigest industiies, wi: , pite and cotton When it is 
lealised that theie aie enoimous supplies of quickly leplaceable mateiials it 
will be seen that it only requires development on scientific lines to place India 
m a paiticiilailv advantageous position as regaids the pioduction of pulp 
Ml Haitt 111 1919 estimates that India can pioduce 15 million tons of pulp 
fiom Bamboo and Savannah glasses “ Taking only that which is available 
undei sound manufactuiing conditions” This means that India alone has 
within hei teiiitoiies pulp supplies sufficient foi the whole woild 

134 That the papei industiv is of importance on national giound and 
theiefoie deseiies piotection apait fiom econoimc coiisi delation was most 
foicibly demonstiated when put to the test diiiing the wai In this connec- 
tion we cannot do bettei than quote Mi Baiboni “ If not fully appieciated 
duiing time of peace the impoitance of the paper iiidustii to this countiy 
W'as ceitainh bi ought home to most people duiing the wai, and none peihaps 
moie foiciblv than to those lesponsible for the public seiiices and foi the 
diiection of Indian Mihtaiy effoits When the fiist expeditionai v foice left 
India’s shoies foi France, it took with it a punting pi ess and a laige supph 
of Indian-made papei Wheievei Indian tioops moved, whethei to Egypt, 
Mesopotamia oi East Afiica theie Indian-made papei went to fuinish the 
stock 111 tiade of the Aimi’s administiation, to be the vehicle of instiuction 
and information No doubt during leceiit yeais many leadeis like the writei, 
have noticed the familiai Indian impiint on the innumerable Ainu foi ms also 
siipiilied to forces othei than those fiom India Indian IMills not only met 
the demand of the Aimv on the fai-fliing field and assisted the pioduction of 
munitions but so inci eased then output that thei weie able to supph the 
Indian Government’s Telogiaph and Postal Sci vices and Pailwajs with sup- 
plies far in excess of contiact qualities, to assist othei Goi ei iimeiits as those 
of Ceylon, the Stiaits and Hongkong, and at the same time to keep the gene- 
ral business of the country and niaiij of the impoitant newspajiers lemaik- 
ablv w'ell supplied with then inuintioiis of wai Japan foi a time coiiti ibuted 
her quota but had it not been foi the Indian Mills theie would hare 
been a papei famine in India — to say nothing of the piobable dislocation o^ 
industii and tiade, and the lesultnig reaction on India’s wai eftoits 

“ Costs and puces of papei s rose,^ as did the price of most commodities 
in the abnoinial conditions of the war peiiods, but the Indian j^^^psi Mills 
weie able to make supplies tc the public services at iiiiich lowei lates for 
example than those paid by Biitish Government A striking testimony te the 
good sense of the Indian Manufactuieis and to generous and patriotic way 
in which thei met the situation is the fact that Hlia alone of all papei -making 
countries was able to do w'lthout the iiitei vention of Government control over 
the distribution and supplv of (lapei ” (A B Baiboiii, QBE, “ Jouinal ot 
Indian Industries and Laboiii,” Novembei 1921) In this connection the 
remark made to us bv the Supei inteiident of Punting and Stationer v tha^ 
if Ave had failed to supply the whole needs of Bombay Goiminment dining the 
war he would liai'e had to recommend the commandeering of our mill, is worth 
mentioning Theiefoie a seiioiis situation from a national point of new' is 
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created by the fact that the Indian Mills have not been able to lecovei fioin 
the difficulties of the post-vai iieiiods, and almost ever> mill small oi laige 
has eithei been working at a loss oi vith no profits at all And theiefoie if 
no piotection vere given to the mills at least till the time that the puces of 
lav mateiials and paper have reached an economic basis, most of the mills 
will cease to exist altogethei 

136 Since all kinds of papei can be maniifactni ed in India ve see no 
reason why piotective duties should not be imposed on all Hovevei, such 
papeis as, hand made, coated ait papei, tissues, etc , vhicli aie not likely 
to be made in India till the Industiy is established on a laige scale, might be 
exempted Piobably my papei that costs 8d pei lb fob Euiopean port 
will be exempted fiom any fuither duties, because vith lespect to similai 
papeis which can be made in India, the foieign prices plus the existing leve- 
nue duties are lemunerative But with lespect to common biovn oi trap- 
ping paiieis, and also kraft, ive stiongly lecommend a duty thich till be at 
least 5 pel cent moie than what till be deemed necessaiy on white writing 
and punting papeis Because it is in these lines that Geiman competition 
is felt the most, thile the waste materials available in India, such as gunny, 
old ropes, old canvas, taste lags, waste papers, etc , have not been sufficientlj 
utilised Furthei, it has been found that a stiong kiaft pulp can be made 
from Bamboo and therefore in couise of time the manufactiiie of kraft papers 
can be developed to the mutual advantage of the pulp and papei industiies 

The different varieties lefeired to above can be leadilv distinguished for 
customeis’ pin poses 

137 It IS difficult to suggest any satisfactoiy measiiies to safegnaid paper 
and pulp industiies against undeiselling by leason of depieciated exchanges, 
subsidised fi eight, dumping and othei causes of unhealthy competition, hue 
as a set off against these we would look to Goveinment foi assistance We 
would ask foi a favouiable treatment, as legaids to railway rates Railway 
freight on coal fiom Bombay to Poona is Rs 2-12 per ton, wheieas on pulp 
raw materials and finished papei, whether in vaggon loads oi in small con- 
signments, it IS much liighei We suggest that finished papei and all law 
mateiials required for the manufacture of paper carried in vaggon loads 
should be charged at the same rate as coal Fuither, ve vould ask from 
Government a continuance of orders foi jiaper The Indian mills owe their 
existence more oi less to the support given to them by the Goieinment, and 
the Mills fully recognise then great indebtedness to the Goieinment for it 
Ml Baiboui has aptlj said referring to the peifoimance of the mills during 
the war, “ the amounts set aside for dividends to shareholders, though large 
in comparison ivith pie-var figures are relatively small vhen compared with 
the sums which have to be provided to finance the industiv and indeed, much 
less than thev might have been had the companies concerned taken full ad- 
vantage of then opportunities and chaiged prices for then pioduct equivalent 
to those in vogue elsewhere That thev did not do so vas due to then re- 
cognition of their indebtedness to Government foi the support afforded them 
in eailiei veais and the reasonable expectation that that support vould be 
continued when the period of emeigencv was succeeded by the troublesome 
times of peace ” Goveinment support is paiticiilaily necessarv because an 
eaily lecoveiy of the mills from the depression of the post vai period is most 
essential And therefore we ask that all Government Offices and Railways 
should distinctly specify that, as far as it is possible, all paper required for 
then use‘must be Indian-made, proiided no undue adiaiitage of this is taken 
by the Indian Manufactuieis In tins connection w'e mav mention that 
the Indian-made half-bleached or Badami paper is the cheapest wood-free 
paper in the maiket, and it is almost equal m lasting and othei qualities 
to the Indian White pinitings, because both aie made from the same raw- 
materials, but with the difference that the Badami paper is not fiillv bleached, 
to effect a saving in the chemicals Theiefoie the Goieinment Offices and 
Raihvaj's aie justified in using Badami papeis in laige quantities, as a saving 
to themselves and a help to the Indian manufactuieis And %et because 
the Railwa\s do not specifv that the Badami leqiiiied bs them should be 
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Indian-made, there are instances that the Indian Printing Piesses, to the 
great detriment of the Indian maiuifaetureis, haie used foi punting railw ay- 
forms large quantities of foieign papei uhich aie made luth a piepondenng 
quantity of mechanical pulp and are theiefore veiv little diffeient from tha 
ordinarily imported news printing papers Yet, this papei is passed as 
Badaini because it is tinted yellou Theiefoie in all fairness to themselves 
and in fairness to the Indian manufactuieis, iie ask that the Bailvavs should 
specify that the Badami lequiied by them must be Indian-made 

139 As to the amount of protection lequired, ve may aigue that since it 
IS the obiect of iirotection that the papei industry should be de\ eloped as 
lapidly as possible, not onh foi its oun sake but more paiticulaih nith the 
ultimate object of ei eating a demand thereby the establishment of another 
industry of largei impoitance, that of pulp mauufactuie, be stimulated 
Protection must theiefoie, encouiage the expansion of the existing paper 
nulls, and the cieation of the new ones, even if they ha\e to depend at fust 
upon imported pulp We haie shown on page 19 that under normal condi- 
tions, as for example those obtained in 1913-14, using only impoited pulp 
we could manufactuie superioi white printing which could sell at Re 0-2-4 
per lb By woiking the mill at its full capacity piodiicing 1,700 tons pei year 
instead of 1,110 as in 1913-14, the cost could be reduced (on the same lines as 
shewn on page 19) and the papei could be made at Re 0-2-3 pei lb If, 
then, theie weie a piotecti\e dutv of 14 pei cent ovei and above the normal 
5 per cent the gross piofits would amount to about Rs 97,000 which might 
be divided as follows — 

Rs 40,000 Dnidend at S pei cent 

Rs 36,000 for Depieciation at about jiei cent on machinen and 
o pel cent on buildings 
Rs 12,000 Intel est on working capital 
Rs 5,000 Reserve 
Rs 4,000 Agent’s Commission 

Theiefoie undei noimal conditions, an iiiipoit dutv-amounting to 19 pel 
cent would be of consideiable help to the industiv But uiidei the pievail- 
ing abnoimal conditions cieated by the depiession in the woild’s tiade, and 
by the depreciated curiencies, when the prices of most commodities aie flu^,- 
tuating wuthout leference to then maniifactui ing costs, it is difficult to aiiive 
at any definite figuie for piotectioii Howeiei, consideiiiig the fact that 
the foimer profits of all the Indian mills have been wiped off undei the pre 
vailing difficulties an inciease in the impoit duties is necessaiv amounting 
6 to 8 iier cent oiei what would be lequiied noimalh We should say a pio- 
tectiie duty of 25 per cent on impoited paper would help the existing mills 
to tide over then present difficulties But the full advantage of the piotec- 
tioii w’lll not be felt until the iioiraal conditions aie lestoied and puces have 
leached then economic level 

140 With respect to the question whv the paper mdustiy which has been 
in existence in India foi a number of yeais is still in need of protection, we 
haie already stated the facts undei which the growth of the mdustiy has 
been letaided, and have gnen the instance of oui own mill As a matter of 
fact the Indian nianufactui ers have not been affoided a chance foi inipioving 
then mills and biiiiging them up to date The latest papei machine in the 
two largest mills in Calcutta dates back to the yeai 1893 

The pajiei mdustrv exactly lepiesents the case stated bv the Fiscal Com- 
mission in paiagiaph 64 of then lepoit which we quote heie, “ In the fiist 
place theie may cleailv be cases in which the free inteiplaj' of economic forces 
will not secuie the best utilisation of the capital and labour lesouices of anv- 
conntiy In the competitive stiuggle an initial adiaiitage may piove to be 
a peinianeiit advantage A fully de\ eloped industry in one countiy may be 
able undei conditions of uiifetteied competition to hmdei the development 
of the same mdustiy m anothei countiy possessing equal oi even gi eater 
1 atural advantages In these circumstances the latter country may never, 
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ni only attei a long delay, succeed in applying its laboui and capital to the 
best advantage of •which thej are capable, owing to the initial difficulties iu> 
making a stait These coiisi delations weie stated manj jears ago with ad- 
miiable lucidity by John iStuait Mill, who wiote ‘ The supeiiority of one 
countiy ovei another in a biancli of pioduction often arises only fiom having 
begun it soonei Theie may be no inheient advantage on one pait oi dis- 
advantage on the othei, but only a piesent supeiioiity of acquiied skill and 
expel lence A countiy which has this skill and experience vet to acquiie 
may in othei lespects be bettei adapted to the pioduction than those wdiich 
weie eailier in the field ’ ” 

The woids might almost liaie been wuitten with paiticulai leference to 
the papei industiv 

141 Theie is a diiect conflict between the claims foi piotection put foitli 
bj the two indiistiiesj Pulp and Papei, being two lelated indiistnes, mtei- 
dependent foi then existence and deielopment In the leai 1912-13 no less 
than 13,250 tons of pulp weie impoited into India, a ftgiiie lepiesenting 
raoie thin half the total Indian pioduction of paper duiing that yeai There- 
fore, if an import diitv weie leiied on papei and pulp alike, those mills 
which aie so consideiably dependent upon the impoited pulp as the figures 
denote .will be in a position woise than now’ Moieovei, impoited pulp is not 
onl5’’ meant to supplement the law mateiials available locally, but it is also‘ 
used foi the puipose of impaiting ceitain qualities to the finished paper m 
w’hicli the local mateiials are lacking Foi instance, papei made from cei- 
tain cl.asses of lags obtained in Bombay is liulln and soft handling and lacks 
in those definite qualities by w'liicli the Stationeis and Piinteis judge the 
nients of a papei, viz , the lattle, feel, and handle of the sheet These 
qualities aie impaited bj’ the addition oi impoited Bleached Sulphite Pulp 
(spiuce), and these aie qualities which e\en the impoited soda and sulphate 
jDulps cannot impait, much less w’ould such pulp as espaito and bamboo 
Hence any lestriction on the impoited pulp, while lestiicting the manu- 
factiiie of ceitain kinds of papei, also lestiicts the use of even those mateiials 
that are available in India 

Moieovei, it is oiii fiim belief that unless the jneseiit Indian s^stem of 
manufacturing papei, viz , that the pxpei-makei also makes his pulp in his 
own mill IS abandoned, any development oi expansion of either indiistij’ is 
not possible Theie aie veiy few locations, if any, in India, wdieie in one and’ 
the same place all the most impoitant conditions foi the economical manu- 
factuie of both papei as well as pulp can be satisfied Theiefoie the imme- 
diate aim should be to divide the tw'o iiidustiies so that the tw’o foim entiiely 
sepal ate but related industiies, one depending on the other, as is the pie- 
vailing practice in Euiope and Ameiica But the imposition of dut-^ on 
pulp w’lll letaid the attainment of this veil object which is the piotection- 
ists’ own aim to attain Because, it encoiiiages the manufactuie of pulp 
for own use undei unfavourable ciicunistances, which bi iiiifaii competition 
diives out of existence those veij’ mills that cieate a demand foi pulp Such 
protection therefoie defeats the veiy end it tiies to seek 

The obvious lemedy would be a duty on impoited papei and a coiiespond- 
iiig bounty on pulp made and sold as such 

In conclusion we may sav that the indiistii presents a stioiig case for 
piotection All the natural advantages aie in the countiy, but the initial 
advantages aie w’lth the foieign iivmls In India the difficulties at the start 
aie gieat, and skilled laboui has to be cieated Theiefoie the infant industry 
fails to compete with established iivals on equal teims It is ciippled in its 
infaiicv, it has no cliqiice to lallj, and cajiital, alieadv too shy, is scared 

But, we have pioved that with the help of piotection, a laigei papei in- 
dustry can be based on impoited pulp to stait with The papei industiy in 
its turn by ci eating a demand foi pulp -btimulates the growth of aiiothei, and 
a greao industiv' which is likely to suipass the gieatest in the countiy The 
piesent loss to the countiy is nothing as compaied to its future gam The 
loss sustained by the newspapei owners and book-printei s is not mateiiaL 
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(A. laige newspapei sucli for example as “ The Times of India ” might give 96 
pages to each subsciibei m a iieek (oi 24 sheets 25"x35" — 36 lbs 600 sheets) 
The quantity of papier each subsciiber nould get ivould be 88 lbs pei yeai 
Avhich Mould cost Bs 15 to the punter (at 0-2-9 pei lb) The subsciiption 
would be Rs 40 and the income fiom adveitisements 4 to 5 times as. much 
The gloss income Mould be Rs 200 and the piesent cost of papei Rs 15 and 
“the increased cost of papei, Rs 1-6-0 (i e , | pei cent of the total income) 
consequent iiiion an increase on the impoit duties of say 10 pei cent The 
■ancidenee of the inci eased cost of papei on each subsciiber would be ^ pei 
cent of his subsciiption, or 5^ annas pei annum, and on the adveitisei Mmuid 
be I pel cent, of his cost of adveitisements Certainly this is woith sacri- 
ficing to encouiage the nianufactuie of a cheap pulp suitable for iieMS prints 
The book-piiiiteis’ comjilaint that books printed on the continent are much 
cheaper than can be done in India is a cliionic complaint It existed even 
before the Mar, and still books M'eie printed in India in increasing quantities 
Coiisideiations such as the chaiactei of the Moik, the diffeient languages, 
the small number of copies required M'eigh against the punting being done 
abroad And such books as are iiimted in India are not likely to be punted 
abroad for the meie reason of a 10 per cent iiiciease in the cost of papei 
Since the total cost of paper Mould amount to less than 30 pei cent of the 
selling puce of the book, the increased cost Mould not tell much on the con- 
sumer Theiefoie these impoiteis and consumers of paper mIio raise a loice 
against protection may not be aMare M'hat material gam it is calculated to 
bring to India as a Mhole for the slight loss imposed up0n them at the star*' 
And to them Me inai say, “ If protection is a commeicial cancer then Ameiica 
IS tliiiviiig on it ” 
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No. 9 


Government of Bombay. 

Leitei , dated the 27th j\iay 1924, ftoni the Government of Boinhay, foiiiaid- 
mg replies to quest lonnari e No II 

I am cliiectecl by the Government ot Bombay (Tiansfeiied Depaitmeiits) 
to lefei to youi lettei No 332, dated the 1st May 1924, on the subject 
mentioned above 

2 In leply I am to foiwaid heieuitli a copy of the note piepaied by the 
Diiectoi of Industiies, Bombay Piesidency (iiliose post has since been 
abolished) giving detailed information on the seveial points lefeiied 'to in 
paiagiaph 3 of youi lettei nndei lefeienee togethei with a statement “ A 
containing infoimation legaiding existing papei mills in tins Piesidency 
The list of publications lefeiied to in iiaiagiaph 2 of voni lettei may bo 
supplemented by the xiublications named in statement Bt enclosed heiewith 


Enclosure I 

Copy of the note inepaied by the Bnectoi of Industiies 

The following aie the leplies to the questions asked in the lettei fiom the 
Secietaij’^, Tanff Boaid 

A Research I^vESTIc ations 

These questions may be ansiveied comin ehensively as follows — 

Raw mateiials consideied aie three — 

(1) Bamboo 

(2) Grass 

(3) Rice straw 


(I) Papei from Bamboos 

Piactically all the information collected legardiiig bamboos has been pub- 
lished in Ml Pearson’s Note in Vol IV, Part V, of the Indian Poiest 
Recoids The infoimation legarding Kanaia supplies of bamboo is not up-to- 
date as the bamboo seeded a few yeais ago and died I have been in coi- 
lespondeiice with the Forest Economist regarding a fresh survey and it was 
arranged that Mi Raitt, the Cellulose Expeit with the Goveinment of 
India, should make the siiivey this yeai At the last moment, howevei, his 
plans weie cancelled 

Foi a considerable tune a concession to woik the bamboo aieas in Kanaia 
was under discussion with a Syndicate iindei the management of Messrs 
Turner, Moiiison & Co The teinis of the concession weie settled but the- 
Syndicate finally withdiew 


Enclosuie IV 
t Not punted 


4:46 


111 addition to tlie bamboo areas in Kanaia tbeie are bamboo aieas in 
.tbe Dangs nliicb have been investigated by Mi R, S Pearson, the Forest 
Economist, A^ho can doubtless supply his notes to the Tariff Board This 
-area ivas also in\estigated for the Hon’ble Mi Lallubhai Samaldas by 
Mr Dliiuim Sumanab Both these gentlemen might be asked to give evi- 
dence 

I do not considei Hie data legaiding bamboo supplies, the cost of col- 
lecting them, the availability and cost of collecting othei niateiials and 
chemicals and the suitability of ai’^ailable factoiy sites aie sufficient to judge 
of the comnieicial possibilities of bamboo papei pulp factoiies in Kanaia 
or the Dangs These possibilities requiie le-examinatioii in the light of 
present day conditions by an expert 
Labour supply in Kanaia is scaice 

The Foiest Depaitmeiit do not seem vei3 favouiable to a scheme foi a 
hamboo papei pulp factorj in Kanaia at least As the teims settled uitli 
Messrs Tuinei, Moiiison A Co show that theie is little revenue to be gained 
fioin the scheme uhile a factoij uill make claims on the local laboui supply^ 
which the foiest depaitmeiit alieadj find inadequate foi the noinial exploita- 
tion of then foiests, I suggest that the Taiiff Boaid should examine the 
Chief Conseivatoi of Foiests regaiding the attitude of the Foiest Depart- 
ment ton aids schemes in Kanaia and the Dangs 


(</) Fupn horn r/joss 

A concession has been gi anted in AVest Khandesh to Messib Kamat and 
Sons The scheme and tlie teims of the concession aie explained in G R 
No 4426, dated 12th Novembei 1923, G D, copj enclosed heieuith The 
scheme iias preiiared foi Messis Kamat and Sons (14, Hammam Street, 
Bombay) by Messis Sindall & Bacon, Consulting Chemists, foi Papermaking 
(27, AValbiook, London, E C ) and Messrs Boviiig A Co (Papei Machineij 
Maniifactuieis), 56, Kingswaj, London, AV C 2 Messrs Kamat and Sons 
have prepaied a confidential booklet explaining the scheme and will doubtless 
be prepaied to supply it and anj other infoimation requiied to the Tariff 
Board 1 suggest tliat they should be examined by the Boaid and also 
Mr Sindall, it he revisits India Nothing has jet been done to start a 
scheme, the agreement uas only signed last Apiil 

I understand that the Chief Conservator of Forests is doubtful of the 
suitability of the Khandesh glasses for papei pulp and, in consultation uitli- 
the Foiest Economist, I suggested to Messis Kamat and Sons that they 
should send tiAo or three tons of the Khandesh glasses to the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, foi an experimental test in the Institute’s neiv paper 
pulp plant I received no leply to this suggestion I piesuine that Messrs 
Kamat and Sons are satisfied lAith the tests they liaA'e already made The 
Chief Conservator of Foiests, the Foiest Economist (Mr Peaison) and 
Mr Raitt may be asked by the Taiift Board foi their opinions on this scheme 


(3) Stiauhoaids fiom 'tice st'iaw 

Preliminaij infoimation aaus collected by this Government and uas pub- 
lished in a Press Communique, copy enclosed herewith No fuither tests 
or attempts to uork out costs have been made 

B Concessions granted JiaAe been two onlj’^ refeiied to aboA’^e — one fJMessrs 
Turner Moiiisons’) surrendeied and one (Messis Kamat and Sons) not jet 
brought into opeiation (2) Local sentiinents against the grant of such 
concessions is not knoAvn to exist 

C Conditions and cost of tiaiispoif foi the bamboo schemes AAhich have 
been suggested and the glass scheme in AA’^est Khandesh can be ascei tamed 
•faom the sources alieadj mentioned 
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D Local Demand joi machine paper — Imports into Bombay and Karachi 
of paper and paste boaid in recent \ears are — 



Quantity in cwts 

Valud in Rs 


Principal and other articles 







1919 20 

1920 21 

1921 22 

1919 20 

1920 21 

1921-22 


Bombay 







Papei and paste board 
paiwr packing' 

7,040 

49,100 

27,903 

3,74,500 

22,37,500 

7,89,918 

Printing paper 

1,02,000 

2,14,591 

80,129 

29,42,520 

94,03,690 

22,31,867 

Writing paper and cine 
lopes 


1,07,402 

54,135 

24 81,300 

96,24,640 

23,51,358 

Other kinds of paper 

1,71,902 

l,3S,o26 

1,45,378 

32,30,800 

40,00 580 

21,81,827 

Paper Manufacture 


3,590 

1,994 

1,29,800 

2,76,530 

1,69,017 

Paste Board, Sfill Board 
and Card Board of all 
kinds 

89,889 

09,192 

70,391 

13,82,710 ! 

13,13,740 

10,78,249 







10T»I, OFPlPlR 

AND Paste 

Bo ARD A ALUL 



i 

105,41,690 ' 

1 

1 274,56 680 

87,82,236 

Karachi 



1 




Paper Packing 

1 1,209 

1,720 j 

852 

26,240 

82,540 

33,141 

Paper, Printing 

8,003 

24,877 

23 005 

3,67,320 

14,42,150 

8,47,633 

Paper, Writing and 

BnA elopes 


21,058 

3,982 

2,85,520 

17,58 420 

2,02,778 

Other kinds of paper 

38,938 

02,424 

38,140 

5,41,570 

10,27,540 

4,89,233 

Paper 3Ianufacturc» 


739 

192 

40,480 

88,030 

27,762 

Paste Board, etc 

530 

3,611 

5,804 

11,410 

81,910 

80,559 

Total of value 


1 


12,72,540 

44,80,590 

17,41,106 


Local production is given in Statement “A ” 


Enclosure II 


PRESS COMMUNIQUfi 


The manufacture of stratchoards 

An industry that has not hitheito met with the attention it deserves in 
this country is the manufacture of strav boards, of vhicli laige quantities, 
amounting in value t-o about lakhs of rupees in 1913-14, are imported 
into India The cliief exporting countries, prior to the war, nere Holland, 
Germany and the United Kingdom Recently imports from Japan are noticed 
to have been increasing nith great lapiditj The purposes fo’ which straw- 
boards are used aie mainly packing yarn in bundles, book-binding, construct- 
ing cardboaid boxes and mounting pictuies Theie must, therefore, aluays 
be a large demand foi this article, the local inanufactuie of which should 
repay the iniestment of capital in this country The chief law materials 
required ai e sti aw and lime, the sti aw being convei ted into pulp by digesting 

















with lime and watei (milk of lime) The following is a hiief desciiption of 
the piocess obtained fiom the Impel lal Institute — 

“ The stiaw is chopped into pieces from 1 to 2 inches in length and la 
placed in revolving boilers with the “ milk of lime ” About 600- 
gallons of watei and 2 to 4 cwt of lime aie used for each ton of 
straw The chaige is digested in the boileis foi about 4 houis 
with steam at a piessure of 60 lb per square inch and is then 
discharged The digested stiaw is converted into pulp by tieat- 
ment in an edge lunnei mill, or in beating machines The pulp 
thus obtained is used for the maniifactuie of hoards and coarse 
packing papers 

A ton of stiaw' is stated to vield fiom 12 to 14 cwt of pxdp suitable 
foi the manufactuie of stiaivboaid The pulp is lun on to a 
papei-making machine wheie the water is lemoved, and is then 
built up into boaids of the desired thickness bv ivinding it 
lound a pi ess loll The boards are dried in hot an chamber or 
in the open an ” 

Stiaw IS also used in Eiiiope, in addition to its use foi the pi eduction of 
boaids and packing iiapeis, foi the manufacture of higliei grade paper, 
compaiable with espaito papers foi ivhich puipose, how'evei, it is digested 
with a solution of caustic soda instead of with milk of lime 

Fiom enquiiies made by the Indigenous Industiies Committee, it has been 
ascei tamed that the cost of machinery foi the pi eduction of both paper and 
boaids on a model ately laige scale W'ould be about tlnee lakhs of lupees at 
the piesent time, excluding fi eight the cost being i educed by about 12 per 
cent if the plant is lequned foi the pi eduction of boaids only This is, 
howevei, not lecommended, as the pioduction of papei is said to be more 
inofitable than of boaids The plant has been specially designed foi the 
treatment of sti aw, gi ass and like ma-bei lals by a vei y cheap pi ocess 

Further paiticulais of the plant as well as information legaiding the 
available liteiatuie on the subject can be obtained on application to the 
Secietaiy, Indigenous Industiies Committee, Secietaiiat, Bombay 


No 5202 


Generai/ Department 
Bombay Castle, 25th July 1917. 

Foi warded to — 

The Commissioner iii Sind (with the lequest that the Pi ess Com- 
munique may be published in the Sind OfiBcial Gazette and 
that printed copies of the translation of it into Sindhi may 
be distiibuted to the Editois of Sindhi Newspapeis in Sind) 
The Commissioneis of Divisions 
The Commissionei of Customs, Opium and Abkaii 
The Collectoi of Customs, Bombay 
The Chief Collectoi of Customs in Sind 

All Collectoi s including the Collectoi s in Sind and the Deputy Com- 
missioner, TJppei Sind Frontiei 
The Diiecfcor of Agricultuie 
The Accountant General 

The Piivate Secietaiy to His Excellency the Goveinoi 
The Secietary, Indigenous Industries Committee 

The Oriental Tianslatoi to Government (with a lequest-that the 
Pi ess Communique may be tianslated into Gujarati, Maiathi 
and Kanaiese and that prm-fced copies of the tianslations may 
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be distiibuted to the Editors of the Vernacular Newspapeis in 
those languages in the Piesidency Proper including the Town 
and Island of Bombay) 

Tlie Political Ageiit, Savantvadi 

The Editois' Tables and Editors of Newspapers 

All Eegisteied Libraries 

The Manager Goveininent Cential Press 

The Separate Depaitment of the Secretariat (for the Reading Room 
for the Members of the Legislative Council) 

The Non-official Membeis of the Legislative Council 
The Revenue Depaitment of tlie Secretariat 
The Political Department of the Serretaiiat 
The Public Worlrs Department of the Secietaiiat 
The Financial Department of the Secretariat 
^The Government of India 
*The Honourable the Resident in Mjsore 
*TIie Directoi Geneial of Commercial Intelligence 
*The Secretary, Industiies and Commerce Committee, Bangalore 
*The Editor, the Indian Engineer 
'The Editor, the Indian Textile Journal 

G A THOMAS, 
Seoctary io Govemmenf 


Enclosure III 

Industries 
Papei Mills 

Agreement with IMessrs B Sitaram and 
Son in respect of a paper mill proposed 
to be erected by them in West Khandesh 

GOVERNMENT OP BOMBAY 
General Department 
Resolution No 4426 

■* Bombay Castle, 12th November 1923 
Letter from Messrs B Sitaram and Son, dated the 26th January 1922 — 
“ We beg to enclose a foimal application for assistance from the Govern- 
ment on the subject of the above scheme 

“ The application has refeieiice to five matters, each of which may require 
to be sent to a sepal ate department for consideration 

“ We have, therefore, piepared several copies of the application which is 
now being forwaided to — 

1 The Secretary, Revenue Department, Government of Bombay 

2 The Minister for Industries, Government of Rombay 

3 The Minister of Forests, Government of Bombay 

4 The Minister for Irrigation, Government of Bombay 


2 F 


* By letter 
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5 The Chief Engineer for Iiiigation, Bombay Piesidency 

6 The Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay Presidency 

We should esteem it a favour it j'oii mil kindly acknowledge the receiptr of 
this letter, and let us knou that we are right in subifiitting the matter to 
your attention ” 

Memoiandum to the Diiector of Industries, No 4031-D , Revenue Depart- 
ment, dated the 6th February 1922 

Letter from the Director of Industries, No B-2173 — 1196, dated the 16th 
Februarj’- 1922 — 

“ I return the accompaniments to the leference quoted above and beg to 
make the following remarks — 

2 The matters on which the promoters -require assistance are — 

(1) and (2) Supplies of Gtass — I am in consultation vith the Forest 
Utilisation Officer who is consulting the local forest officer at 
the present moment 

(3) Exemption fiom import duty foi imported chemicals — ^This is a 

matter for the Imperial Government I have discussed it with' 
the piomoters and explained the weakness of their case Then 
chief requnement is bleaching ponder Exemption from dutv 
on imported chemicals cannot be given to them n itliout con-- 
ferring a similar concession on all paper manufacturers in India 
Other manufacturers using bleaching powder might claim similar 
exemption 

(4) Wafer supply fiom inei Tapfi — I understand that Government 

have not taken anj action in this matter and I have, therefore, 
addressed the Oollectoi of West Khandesh Copy of my letter is 
attached ’ 

(5) Acquisition of land foi site — ^I understand that Government desiie 

not to use the Land Acquisition Act in a case of this kind if it 
can possibly be avoided, and I have advised the promoters to 
obtain if possible, land by private negotiations They say that 
their difficulty is that the lands they require are Inam lands 
nhich cannot be alienated but I have explained that this can 
probably be aiianged with the sanction of Government which is 
not likely to be withheld 

3 One matter which lequiies consideiation is the disposal of the effluent, 
and I think Goi eminent might instinct the Director of Public Health to 
investigate this pointy The promoters assured me that their effluent was, 
haimless and suggested it might be used foi purposes of irrigation Till 
the scheme is matin ed and it is definitely known wheie the effluent will be 
discharged, it is probably impracticable to reach a decision, but I think it 
might lie intimated to the promoters that the concessions for grass and water 
null be granted oiilj’^ if they make arrangements for the disposal of the 
effluent which secuie the approval of Government I do not think it would 
be sufficient to allow them to make their own arrangement and trust to 
section 61 of the District Police Act, if the local population subsequently" 
raise objections ” 

Memorandum to the Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombav Presidency, 
No 4031-D , Revenue Department, dated the 6th February 1922 

Memorandum from the Chief Conservator of Forests Bombay Presidency, 
No 275 dated the 28th April 1922 — 

“Returned with compliments to the Under Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department 

2 There is no objection to the establishment of a paper mill in the West 
KbancTesh District, but the reservation of 40 000 acres of forest land for this 
nuijjosG IS in excess of the company’s leqiurements and is likely to affect the 
crnring and fodder lequiiements of the district, particularly in times of 
fxinine when the Shirpur foiests form the piincipal fodder leseive for East 
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and West Khandesh distncts and other distiicts in the Deccan The whole 
forest area of Shirpur East and West Ranges is 203,816 acres of which 
roughly i is under closuie to grazing under sanctioned working plans The 
'open aieas affoid giazing in noimal years to about 80,000 cattle, of which 
over 25,000 head belong to piofessioual graziers and are biouo-ht down 
annually from Malua, Cential India, for supply to Khandesh and other 
Deccan districts These latter come along the Bombay-Agia load and rre 
grazed in the Shu pm forests foi a couple of months in the rams prior to 
being sold It is of the utmost importance to the agriculturists of the Deccan 
that the import of good bieeds of cattle should be encouraged and with this 
view, apart from areas under closure under working plans it will be im- 
possible to exclusively reserve for the company any extensive areas within 
a four-mile limit of the Bombay-Agra road Any attempt to do so would 
cause a large drop in the grazing revenue of the division and would tend 
to discourage in no small degiee the import of these cattle 

3 About lakhs of acres of ‘ open ’ forests are available for the 
grazing of 80,000 cattle, which works out to less than 2 acres per head which 
IS the recognized minimum required The local demand for grass from closed 
forests IS also very heavy and with due regard to the local and district 
requirements in this connection, 25,000 acres is the maximum area available 
for reservation for the proposed paper mill Taking 1,500 lbs as the average 
outturn per acre in normal years in this locality 25,000 acres should yield 
about 16,000 tons of grass oi 1,000 tons in excess of the company’s require 
ments Of the 25,000 acres that can be reserved for the company it is 
proposed to allot 10,000 acres in the Shirpur East Range and 15,000 in Shirpur 
West Range and as far as possible to meet the wishes of the company in 
the allocation of plots provided tliat no areas will be reserved within four 
miles on either side of the Bombay-Agra Road or within a radius of any 
existing established cattle ‘ Padav ’ Areas cannot be set apart at the foot 
of the Satpuras where owing to the existence of a large number of revenue 
villages the grazing incidence is very heavy indeed Except for a few Bhil 
villages and ‘ In Forest ’ settlements the whole of this tract is more or less 
depopulated, hence unless labour is imported from outside the company will 
be faced with real difficulties with regard to laboui supply If the company 
wish to depend on the scanty labour now available in these hills, forest works 
viill suffer in consequence and this will have to be guarded against by the 
insertion of a clause in the agreement that no ‘ In Forest ’ settleis are to 
be engaged by them without the written permission of the Divisional Forest 
Officer 

4 As regards the lates for grass to be cut by the company, the present 
rate, V 7 Z , Re 0-4-0 pei cart now chaiged to the privileged public is totally 
out of date and the question of raising it to Re 1-0-0 per cart is now 
under consideration For the present there is no ob]ection to fixing the 
rate for the company on a sliding scale provided Re 1 per cart is taken as 
the maximum late and imposed when the profits reach 15 per cent and be 
reduced in proportion for lower profits — as 8 per cait being the minimum 
charge 

5 Among other conditions to be entered into by the company it is sug- 
gested that — 

(o) the company be piohibited fiom — 

(i) selling grass to the public from the area allotted to them, 

(n) inteifering with the working of coupes in the allocated 
areas , 

(b) as soon as grass cutting has been completed the area should be 

made available for grazing under control of the Forest Depart- 
ment 

(c) the company should be held responsible for fires and other iniury to 

tree growth within the allocated area 

2 F 2 
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If they ^vish that the proposed area should be exclusively leserved for them 
and that other persons should he foi hidden to cut grass in their reserved ' 
plots, they will have to entertain a staff of watchers, otherwise there will he 
no end of trouble ” 

Memorandum to the Superintending Engineer, C D , No M -3233, Public 
Works Depaitment, dated the 2nd Maich 1922 — 

“ Forwarded to the Supei intending Engineer, Central Division, for favour 
of early report in consultation with the Supei intending Engineer, Deccan 
Irrigation Division, as to whethei the watei of the rivei Tapti applied for 
by the applicants is lequiied or is likely to he requiied for irrigation pur- 
poses 

To he returned through the Superintending Engineei Deccan Iriigation 
Division ” 

Memorandum fiom the Superintending Engineer, C D , No 2442, dated 
the 30th March 1922 — 

“ Returned with compliments to the Secretary to Government, Public 
Works Department, Bombay 

2 The water of the river Tapti is not lequired or likely to he required 
for irrigation purposes within the limits of the West Khandesh District ” 
Memoiandum from the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Divi- 
sion, No 2208, dated the 18th April 1922 — 

“ Forwarded with compliments 

2 There is an irrigation scheme proposed for the Tapti River with a 
weir or a dam at Hatnur or Susti (East Khandesh District) with a Right 
Bank Canal ending near Shu pur (West Khandesh District) 

3 The proposed paper mill is to he located near Shirpur and it would 
thus not affect the irrigation scheme But when the latter is earned out, 
the non-monsoon flow of the river will he intercepted by the weir or dam 
at Hatnur or Susti and the mill near Shirpur will only get whatever water 
percolates into the river between the Dam or Weir and Shirpur 

4 Attention is invited to pages 19, 20, 74 to 76 of the Report on the 
Suivey for Protective Irrigation Works in the Deccan hj- Mr Beale and its 
Review by Mr Hill, 1909 ” 

Memorandum to the Director of Industries, No 4031-D , Revenue Depart- 
ment, dated the 12th May 1922 

Memorandum from the Director of Industries, No B -166, dated the 10th 
August 1922 

Memorandum to the Director of Industries, No 4031-D , Revenue Depart- 
ment, dated the 14th November 1922 

Memorandum from the Director of Industries, No B -223, dated the 5th 
December 1922 

Letter to Messrs B Sitaram and Son, No 4031-D , Revenue Depaitment, 
•dated the 23rd March 1923 

Letter from Messrs B Sitaram and Son, dated the 26th April 1923 — 

“ In reply to your proposal regarding the question of royalty and with 
refeience to our interview at Mahableshwar on the 16th instant, we further 
beg to inform that we agree to pay to Government the royalty of 40 per cent 
on the surplus profits after setting aside 10 per cent on the capital of the 
Company from the nett profits that shall be determined after deducting the 
necessary charges as follows — 

(a) Collection and Transport charges on the raw" material, cost of the 
chemicals required, manufacturing charges, interest on the bor- 
rowed money (if any) insurance charges, income-tax, adminis- 
trative charges, depreciation of the machinery and building, and 
selling charges In accepting these terms of the Government we 
hope we shall be exempted from paying any royalty on water- 
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suppliy also \\e also agiee to accept Government pioposal to 
nave one Go\einuient Nominee on tlie Board of Directors Tlie 
amount of lojalty to be thus fixed shall be determined by a 
ceitificate from a firm of Accountants approved by Government, 

Nov that this question of royalty has been fixed we hope you will please 
prepare a Di aft of Tei ms of Concessions in usual legal language sending a 
copy of same to us at an early date so that we can entrust same to our 
Solicitors befoie the final agreement is piepaied ” 

T^ttei to Messis B Sitaiaui and Son, No 4031-D , Revenue Department 
dated the 4tli May 1923 — j i , 

“ I am directed bj the Honouiable Mi C V Mehta, Minister for Forests 
and Excise, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 25th April 1923 
and to state that the draft teims of concessions will be taken in hand As 
regal ds the loyalti on ivatei, I am to say that the amount to be recoveied is 
nominal and that the clause about it must be retained in order to secure the 
rights of Government ” 

Memorandum to Remembrancei of Legal Affairs, No 4031-D , Revenue 
Depaitment dated the Sth June 1923 

Slemorandum from Remembiancei of Legal Affaiis, No 1234, dated the 
11th July 1923 — 

“The requisite diaft agieement is appended 

2 It should be engiossed on a stamp paper of the value of rupee one It 
does not appear to be compulsorih registrable under section 17 of the Indian 
Registration Act, 1908 and it should be executed on behalf of the film by 
all the partners constituting the firm The description of the firm in the 
preamble to the deed should be verified 

3 The addition to clause 3 (11) (cancellation clause) is suggested for 
approval as it would appeal that a penalty of Rs 100 might not sufSce to 
restiam the firm fiom a deliberate breach of some of the conditions, e p , it 
might be piofitable for the firm to sell the whole of the grass in spite of a 
penalty of Rs 100 It would appear that conditions 1 and 4 are the only 
conditions foi bieach of wdiich the firm should be liable to forfeit the con- 
cession but as this is a matter for the Depaitment concerned to decide, the * 
space for the entry of the conditions breach of which involves cancellation 
has been left blank and should be filled in before the agreement is submitted 

to the firm ” 

Letter to Messrs B Sitaram and Son, No 4426-D , dated the 6th August 
1923 — 

“ With refeience to the con espondence ending with Government letter 
No 4031-D , Revenue Depaitment, dated the 6th July 1923, I am directed 
by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments) to forward here- 
with the draft agreement approved by them in connection w ith the concessions 
to be given to you in the matter of your scheme for erecting a paper mill 
in the West Khandesh Distiict and to enquire whether you agree to the 
terms of the agreement I am also to request that the description of your 
firm in the preamble to the deed may be verified and that the name of the 
exact place wheie wmter wall be pumped up from the river Tapti may be 
communicated to Government foi insertion in paragraph 2 (2) of the agree- 
ment I am to add that the agreement, if approved, wall have to be signed 
bv all the partners of the firm at the time of its execution ” 

Letter from Messis B Sitaram and Son, No 931, dated the 19th Septem- 
ber 1923 — 

“ We beg to acknowledge with thanks receipt of your letter No 4426-D 
of 6th August last, together with a draft Agreement approved by Govern- 
ment in connection with the concessions to be given to us for the above 
scheme 

2 We submitted the draft agreement to our legal advisers for opinion, 
and have now to return the same with the changes suggested by our Solicitors 



shown in parallel columns foi the final approvement of Goveinment It will 
he observed that most of the changes suggested are changes not involving new 
principle, but are only of diafting, it is hoped that they will be acceptable 
to Government without lengthy discussion between vaiious Depaitments, and 
that the pioposed Agreement would be executed without much delay 

3 We desiie that the Agreement with Goveinment should be executed not 
under the piesent name ol oui Finn as Messis B Sitaiam and Son, but 
under the name as Messrs Kamat and Sons We beg t-o point out that the 
individuals constituting at present Messis B Sitaiam and Son are identical 
with the individuals who foi the piesent will constitute Messrs Kamat and 
Sons, namely. Mi B S Kamat and Mi A B Kamat, the change in the 
name is desired by us, as we think it will be moie advantageous foi the pur- 
pose of floating any joint stock company foi this scheme 

4 The exact place where water from the liver Tapti will be pumped up 
will be communicated to you shortly ” 

Resolution — Goveinment are pleased to permit Messis Kamat and Sons 
to erect a paper mill in the West Khandesh District on the terms laid down 
in the agreement appended to this resolution The Director of Industries 
should be requested to forward the agreement to Messrs Kamat and Sons for 
engrossment and execution on a stamp paper of the value of rupee one and 
to send it to the Conservatoi of Forests, Central Circle, for execution on 
behalf of Goveinment A copy of the executed agreement should be for- 
warded to Government for record Messis Kamat and Sons should be asked 
to insert before execution in paragraph 2 (2) of the agreement in consultation 
with the Collector of West Khandesh and the Executive Engineer, West 
Khandesh District the name of the exact place where ivater will be pumped 
up from the iiver Tapti and to arrange for the execution of the agreement on 
behalf of the firm by all the partners constituting the firm 

By order of the Government of Bombay, 

S N ZIMAN, 

Deputy Secretayy to Government 
G R No 4426, G D , dated the 12th November 1923 
To 

The Director of Industries 

The Commissioner, C D 

The Collector of West Khandesh 

The Collector of East Khandesh 

The Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 

The Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay Piesideiicy 

The Conservatoi of Forests, Central Circle 

The Superintending Engineer, C D 

The Supei intending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Division 
The Executive Engineer, West Khandesh District. 

The Executive Engineer, East Khandesh District 

The Accountant General 

The Revenue Department 

The Public Works Department 

The Finance Department 

No of 1923 

Copy forwarded for information and guidance to 

Accompaniment to Government 'Resolution, General Department, No 4426, 

dated the 12th November 1923 

This AGREEMENT made the day of one thousand nine 

hundred and twenty Between the Secretary of State for India in 
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Council (heremaftei leferiecl to as “ Secietaiy of State,” which expiession 
shall, unless excluded hy, or lepiignant to, the context, include his successors 
in Office and assigns) of the one pait, and Messrs Kamat and Sons, a firm 
consisting of the following paitneis, namely (1) Mr Balkrishna Sitaram 
Kamat and (2) Mr Anantiao Balkiishna Kamat of Ganeshkhind Eoad 
Poona, having its office at 41, Hummura Street, Foit, Bombay (hereinafter 
referred to as “ The Piini ” which expression shall include any future partner 
or partners of the sard Firm and the survivor or survivors of them, their 
executois, administi ators and assigns, unless such interpretation shall he 
excluded hy or he repugnant to the context) of the other part 

WHEREAS the Firm has applied to the Government of Bombay for 
rertain concessions hereinafter mentioned in connection with the erection 
of a Paper Mill in the Distiict of West Khandesh and the Government of 
Bombay has agreed to grant such concessions on the conditions hereinafter 
set forth, 

2 Kow this Indenture witnesseth that in consideration of the royalties, 
covenants and conditions hereinafter reserved and contained and on the part 
of the Firm to he respectively paid, iiei formed and observed, the Secretary 
of State doth hereby giant to the Firm such concessions as are herein con- 
tained And it IS heiehy agreed bj' and between the parties hereto as 
follows, that IS to say — 

(1) The Secretary of State shall reserve 25,000 (Twenty-Five ThoussChd) 
acres of Forest land (hei einafter referred to as the “ Allotted 
Area ”) in the Noith Khandesh Foiest Division for the supply 
of grass for the Firm In reserving such land for the Firm the 
Secretary of State shall as far as possible meet the wishes of the 
Firm 111 the illocation of ploM but no land shall be reserved 
ivitliin four miles on either side of the Bombay-Agra Road or 
within a ladius of two miles of any existing cattle padav 

■(2) The Secretary of State shall allow the Firm to pump water from 
the River Tapti at for the manufacture of paper and 

other auxiliary and subsidiary processes and works carried on 
theie 111 connection with such manufacture and foi the workers 
housed 01 employed by the Firm, on payment of' a Royalty of 
Rs 100 (one hundred) per annum Such royalty shall be subject 
to revision after 30 years, but any inciease in the rate thereof 
at each such revision shall not exceed 100 per cent Nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to guarantee to the Firm any 
specific supply of water and Secretary of State will not be respon- 
sible for any deficiency in the supply of water that may occur 
owing to the projected irrigation works at Hatnur and Susti or 
any other iriigation project that may hereafter be undertaken 
by Government or from any other cause whatever, provided 
however, that in carrying out any such irrigation works Govern- 
ment ivill, as far as possible, give due consideration to the 
reasonable requirements of the Firm, but the decision of Govern- 
ment as to what is due consideration shall be final 

(3) At the disci etion of the Conservatoi of Forests, Central Circle 
(hereinafter called “ The Conservator ”) the Firm may be allowed 
to cut glass in forest outside the allotted area on the same terms 
as in the allotted aiea 

3 And the Finn hereby agrees to make following payments and to 
perform and observe the follow ing conditions and covenants, namely 

(1) The Fnm shall pay to the Secietary of State at the Office of the 
Collector of oi at such other place as the Secretary 

of State may direct in each sear within 60 da-ys of the date on 
which the company's accounts are made up under the Companies 
Act in each year a royaltv calculated as- follows — 
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To the cost of production m each -vear shall be added teu per cent 
of the paid up capital entitled to dividend in the year and 
40 per cent of the difference between the amount thus cal- 
culated and the total receipts on the revenue side of the 
account shall be loyalty foi that jear 
Note — ^The expression “ cost of production ” shall include collect- 
ing costs, maiiufactuiing costs selling charges, administra- 
tive expenses inelusne of the commission of the Managing 
Agents of a Company to which these concessions may be 
assigned by the Firm, not exceeding 10 per cent of the gross 
profits, interest on boi lowed monej*, and depreciation on the 
scale allowed by the Income Tax Authorities for Paiier Mills 
but shall not include income-tax on profits The cei tificate of 
a Firm of Accountants approved by the Secretary of State 
as to the amount of royalty pavable in anv year wull be 
accepted by the Secretary ot State as final. 

(2) The Board of management of the firm shall include one member 

nominated by the Secretary of State and the partnership deed 
of the Firm sliall make due proiision for such nomination 

(3) The Firm shcdl not disturb any existing or future rights of indivi- 

duals 01 communities and the decision of the Secretaiy of State 
as to what constitutes a disturbance of such rights shall be final 

(4) Except wuth the previous permission in writing of the Divisional 

Forest Officer, T^’est Ediandesli (hereinafter leferied to as “ the 
Divisional Forest Officer ”) the Firm, its agents oi servants 
shall not sell to the public grass cut in or outside the allotted 
area „ 

(5) The Firm shall not, without the written permission of the Divisional 

Forest Officer, employ m any of its operations any in-forest 
settlers 

(6) The Firm shall not conduct any operations in the allotted area 

which in the opinion of the Conseivator aie likely to interfere 
with the protection or working of the forest Nothing herein 
^contained shall apph to the cutting, collecting, baling, pressing 
and removing of grass 

(7) The Firm, its servants and Agents, shall not allow aiij fire withiu 

the allotted aiea except at such places and undei such restric- 
tions as are prescribed b> the Conseivatoi The Fiim, its ser- 
vants and agents shall abstain from felling, lopping, injuring or 
permitting to be felled, lopped oi injured bv an-v persons, any. 
tree, or other forest giow^h other than glass within the boun- 
daiies of the allotted area 

(8) On the demand of the Collectoi of "West Khandesh the Firm shall 

throw open to glazing the allotted aiea oi any portion of it 
after grass cutting operations foi the leason m such allotted 
area oi portion theieof have been completed 

(9) The Film shall make ai i angenients foi the disposal of the effluent 

fiom the paper factoii to the satisfaction of Goieinment 

(10) The Film shall not use Motor loriies, tractois, oi similar heavy 

vehicles foi the nanspoit of glass, paper oi cthei materials 
without the previous pei mission of the Collector of West Khan- 
desh In case the decision of the Collector as to what is a heavy 
vehicle is disputed by the Finn the "decision of Government 
thereon shall be final 

(11) If the Film commits a breach of any of the conditions of this 

agieement it shall be liable to pay to the Secretary of State a 
penalty of Rs IOC (one hundred) or such smaller sum as may be 
determined by the Divisional Forest Officer foi each individual 
breach of the conditions And in the event of the Firm com- 
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luitiug a brsach. of fl.n.j'' of tlie conditions 1 nnd 4 of tins agiee- 
ment the Secretaiy of State shall be at liberty to cancef the 
concessions hereby granted and the Finn shall not be entitled to 
any compensation foi anj loss caused by leason of such cancella- 
tion 

4 Provided aluays and it is heieby fuithei agreed and declared that save 
as otherwise herein provided the concession heieby gi anted to the Firm mil 
remain in foice foi a period of 30 yeais fioin the date of the execution of 
these presents On the expiration of the said period of 30 years the con- 
cessions may be renewed foi a second term of 30 years on such conditions 
regarding royalty, etc , and subject to the provisions of clause 2 (2) as may 
then be agreed upon between the parties hereto oi in default of such agree- 
ment the royalty shall continue to be paid on the same basis as is provided 
in clause 3 (1) ot this agreement 

5 Provided further that — 

(1) this agreement niaj be cancelled at any time after three years from 

the date of execution of these presents if the Secretary of State 
considers that the work done by the Firm has been insufiBcient 
towards establishing a paper -pulp or paper industry and the 
decision of the Government of Bombay as to whether the w'ork 
done bj die Firm is sufficient or insufficient for the purpose 
of this clause shall be final 

(2) The firm shall be at liberty to assign the benefits and liabilities of 

the Finn under tins agreement including the option of renewal 
referred to lu clause 4 hereinbefore mentioned with the consent 
in writing of the Secretary of State provided that in the case 
of such assignment being made to a joint stock Company the 
Secietary of State shall have a right to nominate one Director 
on the Board of Directors of such Company and the Articles ot 
Association of such Company shall make due provision for the 
exercise of that right b% the Secretary of State The Fiim 
or any Compan}'- to wdiicli the said concessions and the benefit 
of this agreement may be granted may also with the consent 
of the Secretary of State in writing assign the same to any 
person or persons, Firm or Company 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF 

Conseryator of Forests, Central Circle, hath by the order of the Government 
of Bombay set his hand and the seal of his office for and on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council and 

aud partners of the said firm have hereunto set 

their hands the day and ’\eai first above written 
Signed sealed and delivered by 

Conservator of Forests, Central 
Glide, in the presence of — 

Signed b> the above named partners of 
Messrs Kamat and Sons in the presence 
of — 
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OFjrcit OF Tin? Dibkctor oi Industbifs, 

Factoiy Department, I Kxigkt, 

Old Cnstomh House, j* Hcn;i <7 Dt rector of Iml u^h i e 

Bomhay, 26th March 192i ) 
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No. 10. 

overnment of Bihar and Orissa. 

Zettei , dated the 29th 2Iay 1924, i'tom the Government of Biha) and Onssa 
foi waiding tephes to questionnaii e No II ’ 

1 am directed to refei to youi lettei No 352, dated the 1st May 1924 on 

t,lie subject noted above ’ 

2 This piovince pioduces laiv material foi the manufacture in two forms, 
sabai grass and bamboo As foi the sabai glass, most of it is aheady being 
consumed The Titagliiir Mills take then supply fiom the Santal Parganas 
and the Bengal Paper Mills fiom the Singhbhum Distiict There are no 
other large souices of supply but there are a number of places wheie sabai 
glass IS produced in smaller quantities, and it is believed that a great part 
of this finds its way through small dealers either to the two mills mentioned 
or to mills in the United Piovinces 

3 As regal ds bamboo, theie are three localities in which theie is reason 
to believe that suitable bamboo can be found in sufficient quantities and 
under favourable conditions These are in the Sambalpur District, at a spot 
on the Brahmini iivei iii Ori«sa, and on the Mahanadi iivei in Angul The 
last proposition has been worked out in detail by Mr Nicholson, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, and Mr Eaitt of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun I am to forward a copy of Mr Nicholson’s leport on the 
bamboo forests of the lower Mahanadi basin and Mr Raitt’s report on a 
project foi manufacturing paper pulp at Cuttack 

4 No paper mill exists in the province and no plant for the pulping of 
bamboo has yet been erected, noi has any concession so fai been gi anted for 
it The- pamphlets foi warded with this lettei furnish a complete answei to 
youi questions as to the research made into the matter and the conclusions 
diawn therefrom The Local Goveinment undei stand that theie is no further 
information to be added to these lepoits except that since the publication 
of Mr Raitt’s Bulletin suitable lime has been located somewheie in Oiissa, and 
that the estimate for this commodity in paragraph 8 of the bulletin can be 
considerably reduced This, howe\ei, has not been confirmed, and in any case 
the price of lime is not a (ontrolhng factor in the problem At present 
the Local Goveinment are awaiting the results of some large scale experi- 
ments on the -pulping of bamboo now being earned out at Dehra Dun Maps 
of the Mahanadi source of supply and the suggested site of the Cuttack 
factory will be found in the reports, while as foi the location of lime, 
Mr Raitt could onlj^ suggest Bilasiiui in the Central Provinces and Dehii-on- 
Sone in the Shahabad District of this province, both some hundreds of miles 
distant by lail, and it seems superfluous to illustrate this fact with a map 
I am to note that, while ore project only has been submitted to detailed 
examination, there is reason to believe that the prospects of pulp making in 
Orissa are not limited to this, but pending fuither investigation nothing 
definite can be said about other suggested schemes 

5 There remain the following questions to be answered — 

(a) what conditions are likely to govern the grant of concessions for 
extracting the raw mateiial in future, 

(h) local sentiment as regards such concessions , 

(c) the local demand for machine-made paper 

6 Mr Nicholson has examined some aspects of the rojalty question in 
the additional appendices to his report, and I am to say that these addi- 
tional appendices have not been made available to the public but have up till 
■now been treated as confidential The other pamphlets have been published, 
and the whole of the information available to Government is at the disposal 
of those interested in the industry The Local Governnient do not propose 
to advertise an offer but to wait until some company which desires a con- 
cession approaches them I am to say, honeyer, that Governnient are Milling 
to grant terms 'which Mould encourage a pioneer industry in Orissa, and 
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are disposed on the vhole to think that a lojalty which vaiied with the 
profits of the undertaking, or a system by nhich Government shared to some 
extent the risks and gams of the pioniotei would be preferable to a flat 
rate As a combination of both sj stems a royalty of 4 annas pei 100 bamboos, 
and half sliaie in the piofits of the company in excess of 10 pei cent has^ 
been tentatively suggested It maj, howevei, be decided to demand a sliding 
scale of loyalty linked to the maiket pi ice of the finished product, and the 
terms, of course, would have to iar\ accoiding as the piomoters weie in- 
teiested in papei nulls oi an independent iindei taking In any case it is 
realised that the lease w'ould have to be foi a long period in ordei to attract 
the capital required I am, howevei, to point out that no terms have as yet 
been foimulated, and as alieadv obseived, the Local Government prefer to 
await an offei lathei than to make one themselves 

7 These ceitainly is local sentiment in Orissa against the giant of such 
concessions to pei sons outside, except on the undei standing that the capi- 
talists of Oiissa should have an oppoitunitj of coming into the venture on 
favourable teims A similar tendency has been shown in connection with 
the development of the mineral resources of the province, and other large 
commercial undertakings It should however, not be difficult to placate this 
feeling The persons among whom it exists aie suflSciently educated to 
know that it is bettei that the natuial lesources of the countiy should be 
developed by foreign capital than not developed at all, and that owing to 
the highly technical nature ot this industij, we must lely on expert advice 
and assistance from outside and can hardlj expect to obtain this if we exclude 
outside capital altogether If any compaiij is formed, it should be possible 
to airange that a laige block of the shaies be offered in the first instance in 
Oiissa, and this, tegethei wnth-the advantage of training young men in an 
industry, should reconcile the objectors to the giant of such a concession even 
to an European promoter As regards local needs, I am to say that the 
stock of bamboos in Angul is larger than any mill could consume, and there 
would be no difficulty in providing by suitable rules against any restriction 
of the privileges of the villagers to take bamboos from the forests for their 
domestic needs 

8 The net imports of paper and paste-ooard into Bihai and Orissa, for 
the year 1921-22 (the latest for wdiich figures are available) were 3,400 tons 
valued at about Rs 15 00 000 


No. 11. 

Government of the Central Provinces. 

Jjettei , dated 1st June 1924, jroin the Government of the Central P'lovtnces, 
forwarding replies to questionnaii e No II 
With reference to your letter No 352, dated the 1st May 1924, I am 
directed to forward for the information of the Board a copy of a Bulletin 
No 1 issued by the Department of Industiies, Central Pi evinces, which 
contains all the available infoimation concerning existing conditions as 
regards the manufactuie of machine-made paper and paper pulp and the 
prospects of the futuie development of the industry in this "province The 
paper and pulp plant alluded to in paiagraph 3 of the Bulletin has since 
been installed at the Imperial Forest Kesearch Institute, Dehra Dun, and 
at the request of the Institute the Agricultuie Department supplied a small 
quantity of cotton stalks to the Institute foi the purposes of experiments 
The result of these experiments is awaited, but in the meantime the Forest 
Economist has advised the Local Government not to encourage exploitation 
of any new material on a commercial basis 

2 With reference to paragraph 3 of your letter under reply, I am to give 
the following information on the various points raised therein 

Point A 

(1) and (2) The necessary information will be found in the Bulletin 
(3) to (5) No detailed infoimation has so fat been collected 
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(6) (a) Theie would be no difficulty in selecting a suitable factory site 
sid]acent to coal, limestone and water 

(h) No 

Point B 

(1) (a) Does not arise 
(b) No 

U) The question of conditions to goteiii tlie grant of concessions in 
future lias not been coiisideied j^et 

(2) Tlie Local Goveiiiinent is not awaie of any local sentiment against tbe 
grant of such concessions 

Point C - 

The cost of collection and transport would be prohibitive The exact 
cost has not been woihed out ( 

Point D 

About 800 tons per annum 

Point 

Vide information given in the Bulletin 


No. 12 


Government of Burma. 


Bettci dated Snd June 193/1, fiom the Goveinment of Buima, fouiaidinj 

replies to qucstionnaii e No II 


In reply to your Icttei No 352, dated the 1st May 1924, on the sub]ect 
noted above, I am diiected to say that no lesearch of the nature refeired 
to in paragraph 3A thereof was made by the Industries Department ‘ in 
Burma, but fuither enquiiics in regard to the suitability of certain areas 

in Burma for the manufacture of papei 
liulp from bamboos were conducted by 
IMessrs R S Pearson, Forest Economist, 
W Eaitt, Cellulose Expeit, and J D 
Hamilton Extra Assistant Conservator 
of Forests as detailed on the margin, 
and I ini to forward for the informa- 
tion of the Tariff Board copies of their 
reports^ which furnish to a certain extent the information lequired As 
there is no paper industry earned on in Burma at present, this Government 
is not in a position to supplejnent the information given in these leiiorts 


1 ■Report on the inspection oI 'bam'boo areas 
in tlio Pegu Division bv 3Ir R S Pearson 

2 Kotc on certain bamboo areas in Bn-ina by 
air TV Raift 

a 'Note on bamboo areas Fnifable for paper 
pnlp mannfaefuTC in the Thavetravo District bv 
5Ir J D Hamilton 


2 Concessions for the exiraction of bamboos for conversion into paper 


1 Mcfeif Jamal Brothers over certain Coni- 
partmentB in the PoraungJannp, Tanngnvo 
Tonbin ;Miiibvin and Toni Ri’servos in I’l-' 
Pvinmana Forest Division from Ist Tannan 
1020 

2 Messrs HoeUoi and Manning Limited, 
over the Kalcinaung Reserve and part of the 
Hcinrc Reserve in the <=5onth Tenasserim Forest 
Division from Ist Tnlv 1020 

3 Messrs H T Low i, Co , over the Caten- 
ment area of the Lemro River Iving rvifhin the 
Atrab District and the Hill District of Araban 
from 1st Anril 1930 

4 Messrs, F W Heilgcrs ^ Co , over certain 
Compartments in the Kalem, Letpan, Kodat, 
North and Sonth Zamavi Fo-est Reserves in 
the Pegu Forest Division fiom 1st Jannaw 
1020 


pulp have, however, been granted to the 
firms cited on the margin m terms of the 
Standard Form of Agreement, a copy of 
which IS attached, for a period of 21 
vears each over the areas specified, hnt 
for one leason or another none of these 
firms has as yet begun operations, two 
of them have merelv heen content to 
obtain extensions of time on payment of 
a consideration of Es 5,000 a yeai, while 
Messis Hedgers have withdiawn from 
then agreement Messrs Jamal Brothers 
had piactically completed the election 
of a mill at Kyidaniiggan in the 


Below' attached 
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Yainethin Distiict Allien it was Iniint flown in Maicli 1922 and its le-erection 
has not yet been taken in hand But the site selected h\ this film is not 
that 1 ecommended by Mr Peaison and lias been condemned by Mr Ra'tt 
aftei usiting the localit 5 ' 

3 I am to add that the late of ro\alt> chaiged to the above concession- 
naiies is that laid down in clause 9 of the Standard Foim of Agreement 
The question of local sentm-ont, howevei, liaidh aiises in Burma in view 
of the piovision made in clause 5 (f) of the Standard Foini of Agieement, 
foi the exeicise by lesidents in the concession aiea of the right to raise 
food and othei ciops and to extract bamboos for domestic and agncultural 
pill poses 


Enclosuie I 

Beimit dated the Ifh Moult 1018, on the Zamayt Bamboo 4rcas of the Peon 
Bm^ion, Tcriflssc? /»! Cncle, Bxnma hi/ B Pcai’ion, Fo/rst Fjcononuit 

(1) General 

The obiect in visiting these foiests was to deteiniine the relative merits 
of the Pegu and Thonve Catchment aieas with refeience to their suitabiliti 
foi the extinction of bamboos foi papei pulp The wiitei inspected the 
Thonze and Clean areas in 1911, while the piesent lepoit is based on an 
inspection caiiied out in Febiuaiy In ]Mi C K Hargreave, Deputy Con- 
servatoi of Foiests, Pegu Dnision hli J Thomson, lepresenting Messrs 
F "W Heilgeis of Calcutta and the wiitei, who after inspecting a factorv 
site neai Pegu pioceecled up the Pegu river making camps at Tandaw’gyi, 
Tamabin Zaiingtu and Dainghmu 


(2) Name and Sdvation 

The forests with which this scheme is concerned are situated in the drain- 
age of the Pegu rivei, winch in its upper leaches is known as the Zamayi 
This river drains down the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yoiiias passing thiougli 
Reserved Forests foi a distance of about 80 miles to Zaungtu and from there 
winds thiough le\el couiitr}' over a couise of about 45 to Pegu and thence 
joins the Rangoon iiver lust below that city 

The State Forests aie divided into resenes, as fai as this scheme is con- 
cerned the following are to be consideied — 

(1) Kalein Reserve 

(2) South Zamayi Reserve 

(3) Aungmya Reserve* - 

(4) Letpan Reserve > West Bank 

(5) Kadat Reseive ' 

and 

(6) North Zaijiayi Reserve on both banks 


East Bank 


(3) Description of the Foiests 

On the East Bank, and to the South the forests are situated on slightly 
undulating ground, which as one goes Noith becomes somewhat broken and 
hilly These areas are well drained by the Kodiigwe, Daw Tedaw and Sinzwn 
Chaungs, large tributaxies of the Pegu river 

On the West bank the country is more hilly and on going West the forests 
run up to the crest of the Yomas The tributaries on this side of the river 
are the Leptan^ Aungmya, Thuta, Linzin, Kyonwi, Kadat, Tukaw^ and 
Kwekaw 
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The forests on both banks of the mam iiver are Moist Deciduous m 
character, which merge into belts of evei-green along some of the tributaries 
on the crests of the Pegu Yomas to the West, and the louer Ijing hills in the 
upper leaches of the Kodngve rivei Thioughout the Moist Deciduous 
forests bamboo giouth is ne.ulj* continuous 


(4) A7ea of foiests cove-icd with Bamboo 

It must be clearly undoi stood that with the exception of the above* 
mentioned e\eigieen belts, the whole of these forests contain a heavy giowth 
of bamboos, and that it is only with those aieas which are easily accessible 
and from uhich bamboos can be extracted bj floating, that this report is 
concerned 

Of the forests on the E^st bank, the only Reserves with which we are 
concerned are — 


Name of Reserve Aiea in acres 

(1) Kalein Reseive 10,816 

(2) S Zamayi Reseive 1,48,544 

Total 1,59,360 

Oil the TT‘'es^ Bank 

(1) Aungnya Reserie 12,352 

(2) Letpan Reserve 11,456 

(3) Kadat Reserve 50,467 

Total 74,275 

GRAND TOTAL . 2,33,635 


Bamboos can be extracteil fiom practicallj' the whole of this area, though 
some of the compartments are a considerable distance from the floating 
streams, and so unpiohtable to work under present conditions The area 
from which extraction is easy amounts to 66 310 acres, either situated on 
both sides of the main iiver or up the mam tributaries 

(5) Species of Bamboos and mode of growth 

The prevailing bamboo is Kyathaung , Bamhnsa polymorphs, the next most 
common being Tinwa ccphalostacvvm peigracile, while Myin, Dendrocalamus 
sf rictus occurs on the ridges Othei species are also present but not m com- 
mercial quantities — the Ksathaung bamboos aie very laige and foim mature 
clumps, the growth m many places bemg heavier and larger than that seen 
in the Thonze Area , the general idea is that they will flower in the near 
future, but on this point no reliable data aie available The Tiniva com- 
menced flowering anything uji to 5 years ago, though the majority flowered 
2 and 3 3 mars ago It has come~ up like glass, bemg at the present time 
from 1 feet to 8 feet high, according to its age Judging from the state of 
young bamboo crops in process of formation in this and other localities, it is 
probable that Tinwa wall commence to form deflmte clumps m its 5th to 6th 
year from the time of geimmation The fact that Tinwa has flowered and 
re-generated profusely is the saving clause m the situation as far as a 
sustained annual supply of law mateiial in the near future is concerned, 
the other important factor bemg that the Kgathaung when it does flowei 
wall, if it follows the mode of flowering of other species of bamboos, not 
complete the process m one xear, but will take several years to do so 
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( 6 ) Oniimn 

The rmmber of bamboos annually extracted donn the Pegu river is very 
laige, amounting to 2,333,895 duiiiig the season of 1916-17 Of this 
number the gi eater portion were takco out for “^ale or baiter, and the rest 
by light-holders 

In connection i/ith former enquiiies, the results of uhicli have been pub- 
lished, in the Indian Forest Pecords, Volume IV, Part V of 1916, complete 
enumerations of bamboo ateas weie earned out uitli a vieu of ascertaining 
the yield of air-dry bamboos per acre The figures for the Thonze-Okkan 
and BQaing Yoma Reseives which adioin this Division on the other side of 
the Yomas, may be taken with safety for these forests, especially as the stock 
of bamboos is denser in the Pegu Catchment area than in those above men- 
tioned 

The figure of outturn airited at the Thonze and adjoining forests vas 4 
2 tuns of diy nodes and iiiiernodes per acie The area from uliicli bamboos 
can be easily extracted is given elsewhere as 66,310 acres woiking on a 
5-year rotation this gives 13,262 acies per annum or a sustained yield of 
55,700 tons of air-dry nodes and interpodes pei annum This is probably an 
extremely conservative figure 

{!) Fo<;sihlc Factory Site 

A possible factory site was caiefully inspected by all three officers near 
Pegu 

The site selected, is situated on the West Bank of the Pegu River It is 
the highest land in the neighbourhood and protected by a bund, from the 
rivei which is 500 yards distant It will be necessary, however, to raise the 
height of the land by a few feet and to put a protective bund on the north 
side in order to make the f.'ctory secure from floods The cost of »tliis will 
not be much 

The area is approximate^ 70 acies and is owned by natives There should 
be no difficulty in secuiing the land, as the Deputy Commissioner informed 
us that it IS available Befcie finally deciding it will be advisable to prove 
that Artesian Well Water ran be obtained A short distance away the Ice 
Factory has an excellent Artesian Well drawing water from a depth of 305 
feet by a 6" pipe The supjily is constant and the quality good and clear 

The river watei, howevei, may prove to bo suitable for the factory, as 
the tides only just reach Pegu Samples are being taken for analyses If it 
IS decided to use the river watei , a filiiering plant will be necessary 

The site is close to ihe Burma Eailwmy at the junction of the Mandalay 
and the Moulmein lines, and is 2 miles from Pegu Railway Station 


Note — In Appendix I, Indian Forest Records, Volume IV, Part V, nodes 
and internodes are counted separately since tins was published it has been 
iound that both internodes and nodes can be utilized for paper pulp 

The advantages appear to be that — 

(1) Lime will be available from Mouliheui' 

(2) Coal and chemicals can be sent to the factory for six months of the 

year by iiver, or by rail at all times The distance is 47 miles 
from Rangoon 1 y rail and 50 miles by iiver 

(3) The town of Pegu is healthy and quite suitable for the Europeans 

to live in 

(8) Co’it of Cutting and Extraction 

Kyatliaunq bamboos aie sold in Pegu for Rs 6 per 100 stems and Rs 8 
per 100 for selected stems, Tinwa sell for Rs 5 per 100 stems 

D) Kijathaung (B Polymorplia ) — The cost of cutting and dragging' to 
the floating streams amounts to Rs 41 per 1,000 stems, it costs 
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Rs 5 pel 1,000 to make into rafts, -while the cost of lafting 
from the forests to Pegu amounts to Rs 10 per 1,000 stems 
Iherefore, the total cost, exclusive of royalty and profit, amounts 
to Rs 56 per 1,000 stems, Rs 5-0-7 pei 100 stems 


(2) Timva^G Iciqracih') —Cost of cutting and dragging to steam comes 
to Rs 2/ per 1,000 stems, cost of making up rafts Rs 4 per 
1,000 stems and cost of rafting fiom the forest to Pegu Rs 10 
pel 1,000, a total of Rs 41 per 1,000 stems, or Rs 4-1-7 per 
100 stems 


(9) Cost of lanchng one ion of ati-diy hatnhoo (nodes and tnteinode\ including) 

at tiu' proposed factory site 

(1) Kyathaung (B Pohfmoiplia) - — The -weight of one dry Kyathaung 

amounts to 17 7 lbs (see Appendix I, Indian Forest Records, 
" Volume IV, Pait V), thciefore it requires 127 bamboos to make 

one ton of an -dry bamboos, both nodes and internodes included, 
the cost per 10' ) is Rs 5-9-7, therefore, the cost per ton of air- 
dried Eyathanng bamboo, landed at the factoiy, amounts to 
Rs 7-1-9, Gxclu'Jive of loyalty and profit to contractois, -which 
Mould hung the figure up to in the neighhouihood of Rs 8-8-0 
pel ton 

(2) Tinwa (C Pei gracile) — ^The -weight of one dry Tinwa amounts 8 7 

Ihs therefore ir requnes 257 stems -to make a ton of air-dried 
bamboos The cost of cutting and floating 100 stems amounts to 
Rs 4-1-7, theiotore it cost Rs 10-9-0 to land a ton of air-dried 
nodes and inteinodes at the factory, exclusive of loyalty and 
profit to the centra ctoi, which would bring the figure up to 
Rs 12-0-0 per ton 

(10) Lines of Expoit 

The chief line of export for the raiv material is the Pegu River, with its 
-seveial tiibutaries, the names of which have been mentioned elsewhere It 
is an excellent floating stream as fai up as the Kyauk-sa-ga Goiges, some 
64 miles fiom Pegu and tLciefoie 36 miles from the edge of the leserve 
Xargo bamboo rafts are floated to downstieam from below these gorges and 
also extensive floating is earned on down several of the tiibutaries to the 
main stream The rivei is 150 to 200 yards broad at Pegu and ovei 100 
yards broad fiom where floating commences in the forests Bamboo rafts 
containing upwmrds to 10,000 bamboos are brought do-wui to Pegu throughout 
the lains and smaller rafts of upwaids to 6,000 stems are floated down up 
to the end of JMarch The floating season therefore covers as much as 9 
months, a ver 5 ^ impoitant factor, when considering extraction 

The main floating stieam could be considerably impioved at no great 
'expense, by erecting temporal y guide veins after the cessation of the monsoon 
in ordei to coiicentiate the available supply of water and thus speed up 
floating opeiations fiom January to March 

Pegu IS also served by two railway lines, one from Rangoon and the other 
from Moulniein, while the Pegu Rivei leads direct to Rangoon Haibour A 
■steam boat service runs duiiiig the rams fiom Pegu to Zaungtu, that is to 
the edge of the foiest reserves 


(11) Labour 

A very considerable amount of local forest labour is available, part of 
■which is already employed on extracting bamboos, and the rest on timber 
"woik More labour will be required as soon as the demand arises for bamboos 
for a pulp factoiy It is thought that some of the labour will be forthcoming 
from the Tarrawaddy Dmsion, fiom whence a considerable number of coolies 
come yearly for forest work If this supply is inadequate it -will be necessary 
to import Indian labour The general concensus of opinion held by the 
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local officeis is that, provided coriect methods of utilizatmg the local con- 
ti actors are applied, the bamhoos will be forthcoming 

(12) Chenncals 

Excellent lime is available from Monlmem, vith a direct line of com- 
munication to the proposed factory by rail There is a leport that brine is 
available from wells near Kamasee, seme 7 miles from Pegu, but this point 
requires verification 


(13) Mucellancous Fads 

No mention has been made of the bamboos iihich are exti acted from the 
unclassed forests, which he neaiei Pegu than the Reseived Forest. Probably 
moderate quantities of bamboos uould be available fiom these localities, 
though it would be unsafe to count on this supply, as considerable quantities 
aie required by the local inhabitants , 

No mention, has been made of the large foiest areas fuithei up the Pegu 
Eivei. and which compiise tne Noith Zainayi Reserve Very laige supplies 
of bamboos aie available from this area, but as ample supplies can be 
obtained fiom lower down the inei it is not at piesent necessary to take 
this aiea into consideiation 


(14) The 'lelativc meiits of the 'fhonzc-Olkan aiea and that of the Pegu 

Division 

So many factors have to bo taken into consideration vhen compaiing the 
relative merits of tuo aieas, that onh those o^ pnniaii impoitance can be 
considered , 

(1) As fai as the quantity of bamboo i ! concerned, both areas can* 

yield more than a factoiy of 10 000 tons pei annum of pulp 
uould lequiies, so that in this lespect they aie equal 

(2) The lead by mei in the case of TLonze-Okkan aiea is 13 miles 

shorter than is the case m Pegu, m the other hand, theie is no 
compaiison betveen the floating sti earns, as the Pegu River is 
infinitely the be«t foi floating bamboo lafts, while once the 
bamboos aie made up into lafts the distance thev have to be 
floated out has little effect on the cost of exti action As a matter 
of fact the cost of exti action fiom both aieas is very much the 
same 

(3) Probably the most important point in favour of the Pegu area is 

that floating can be earned on until the end of March with the 
help of dragging whereas it has to stop by the end of January 
in the Thonze aiea 

(4) The labour question is similai in both Districts and therefore in 

this lespect the aieas aie equal 

(5) The other important factor to be taken into consideration is that 

of a factory si+e In the case of the Thonze-Okkan aieas, the 
pioposed site is either iiheie the Thonze cuts the railway or near 
Insem Both fJiesc places piesent difficulties, eithei owing to 
the fact that suitable land is difficult to obtain or due to inunda- 
tions A site lust outside Pegu is proposed, between the junction 
of two mam lines and close to the river, which the Deputy Com- 
missioner t'link'i there will be no diflSculty in procuring, and 
which, after a small amount has been spent on making a bund 
and possibly after slightly raising the level of the ground, pre- 
sents an ad mil able site foi a factory 

6/ The conclusion arrived at by the u liter after having carefullw 
inspected ’loth aieas is that the Pegu area is distinctly pie- 
ferable to that of the Thonze-Okkan. 
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Enclosure II 

Note dated the 2nd February 1919 on certain Bamboo Areas in 
Burma examined with a view to their Utilization for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp by William Raitt, 

F. C. S., Consulting Cellulose Expert to the 
Government of India, Forest Department. 

1 The Kuhaung mea nmi Tounqoo —There is plenty of bamboo but the 
Kabaung is a bad rafting nvei and it connects with the Sittang which is 
ecxuallj unieliable as a means of transport lor pulp in boats to a port A 
factoij' site at Sinseik on the Kabaung would be satisfactory as regards 
u atei-supplj and a someuhal expensive siding could connect it with the main 
line of railwa'^ which would have to be depended on for tiansport of product 
to Rangoon but tlie business vill not stand the cost of lail tiansport Lime 
also IS a difficulty — theie is seme in the hills to the east but the samples of 
it I have seen are ’pooi in qualitj and difficult to bum and it would have 
to be transpoited in caits some lo miles The alternative rs Zibingyi line 
fiom the jMavmyo extension line and +his also involves a long lailway carnage 
I do not think this aiea is of much account at present oi until all the more 
suitable locations have been taken up 

2 Jamal Ihothri’; localton xmth Jactoxy site at Kytdaxtnggan — Similar 
leniaiks as above apply to this only more so There are no nvei tianspoit 
facilities of any kind lore All mateiials «ill have to come in by cart or 
tiamvays and all export by lail Pile nood is neai and this is the only 
advantage it has I consider this location quite hopeless 

3 j\[ordmcjn — ^Tlie areas on the Ataian River piomise well The liver 
IS tidal to veil into the foiests and the short tnbutaiy streams above tida''' 
iiiflueiicos can be used foi small lafts dining the vet season, these being 
collected at the junctions vuth mam iner and sent dovn it in laige lafts at 
any tune throughout the "sear to a factory site v Inch' could be placed well 
dovn the inei for it contains fiesh vatei at high tide foi a considei able- 
distance dovn Prom -.uch site the product can easily be baiged to steamers 
at jMoulniein The transpoit facilities aie thereJoie good There is, hoivevei, 
some doubt about the sufficiency of bamboo In considering this I am pro- 
viding for a piobable expansion of factory output from 10,000 tons per 
annum nov to 40,000 tons in the futuie The foiests are not typical bamboo 
countiy There are no large solid blocks of bamboo, it occurs in patches but 
these patches are frequent and I think will b° found sufficient considei ing 
the large total aiea (173 sqtaie miles includnig Dali) of the reserves Lime- 
stone exists in large amount in the rock outcrops boideiing the Ataian vhich 
in seveial places are on the nvei banks It is not, I think, of fiist class 
quality but piobably good enough Bettei stone can be biought if necessaiy 
fiom "Pa-an on the Salrreen 40 miles up bv boat at a sufficiently low cost 
.Fuel ivill be somcvliar ei pensive about Rs 0 pei diy ton delivered at 
factoiy It vould be adv liable to allot a fuel reseive to any factoiy operating 
heie vhen the cost vonll jjrobably be somewhat i educed It is possible to 
impoit Bengal coal at a co'^t vdiich may not exceed Rs 15 at factoiy which 
IS equal to about Rs 5 pei ton for wood and this makes a reserve to fall 
back on should wood fuel pioves a difficulty in the future Expoit facilities 
fiom Moulniein aie good as the port is open all the yeai round Local 
laboui IS available in ih(> foiests fiom January to April 

4 Sahocen — I went up as fai as Shwegon but no small launch coilld be 
got to go higher Visited the Pa-an limestone ruairies Fiom what I could 
leain of tlie bamboo on che nnzalin tributaiv I do not think theie is enough 
of it foi a factory supply and theie appears to be no othei within leach 
Consideiing that theie is a ceitain amount of doubt about the Ataian 
supply, I think it would fce vise to leseive the Yunzalm as ah auxiliary 
area to the Ataran The Gvaing iiver bamboo areas are no use I did not 

2g2 
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think the Sittang was worth visiting Above the Pegu canal, which pro- 
vides comniunication with the Iirawaddy and Rangoon it may he useful hut 
the Sittang mouth is had at all times of the year for navigation and im- 
possible duiing the monsoon 

5 Alyab and Kaladan Rivo — Good piospects here The river is as good 
if not better than the 4taran and a factorj’’ site can be got some 20 miles 
above Akyab where the watei is fresh Akyab is an open port all the year 
lound Bamboo exists in vei 3 ' large quantities close to tidal w^ater on the 
main rivei and its tributaries Its cost pci dry ion is, however, moie than on 
the Ataian The species existing (Melocanna) is very light and since costs 
depend mainly on the nunibei cut and not on then diy w^eight the dij^ ton 
cost works out higher than elsewhere Still it is not too high The short 
flowering cycle of this species — about 14 yeais I understand — ^introduces an 
element of uncertainty but against this the period of recovery is only four 
years and flowering is not simultaneous or general all over the division, it 
proceeds slowly ovei a period of about seven years, consequently the areas 
which have first flowered haie leaehed the full crop stage before later areas 
commence I think this characteiistic makes it safe but it does, of course, 
increase the total area requi'^ed by a factoiy Limestone of good quality can 
be brought by boat fiom Ramree island some 60 miles down the coast from 
Alvs’^ab Firewood exists in laige quantities close to the proposed factory 
sites Forest labour supply is good 


Enclosure III 

Note dated the 30th April 1919 on Bamboo Area suitable for 
Paper-pulp manufacture in the Thayetmyo District by J. D. 
Hamilton, E. A. C. of Forests, Burma. 

Locality — The area lies roughly between the following boundaries — 
Noith- — Southern watei shed of the Mindon River 
South — Thaj'etmj'o District boundary 
East — ^Irraw^addv Rivci 
West — ^Foot of Aiokau-Toma Range 

The total area may be tiken to be at least 400 square miles The bamboos 
aie largely concentiated in the drainage of the Made Chaung and in many 
places come right down to tiie banks of th® Irrawaddy River The Slade 
Chaung comes out at Kama, a small town on the Irrawaddy about 20 miles 
above Prome The Irrawidd 3 Flotilla Compiny steamers call at Kama A 
Pulp Factory would be best put up somewhere in this vicinity But even 
Pionie IS not too far awM 3 ' and being at a lail-head may offer some special 
attractions 

Species — ^The bamboo icferred to in this note is Dendrocalamus strictus 
(Bur Hniymwa) sometimes called the male bamboo owung to it generally 
VI elding more or less solid stems But all HnTyimoa stems are by no means 
solid and when the bamboo is hollow the walls are usually veiy thin But 
as the area in question is taken to contain sufficient- solid culms to meet 
fnetorv requirements it is as u ell to say so ith an expressed knowledge of 
the above peculiarity 

Supply aiailablc — About nine million bamboos are cut annually from 
this area for trade purposes, ? c the Foiest Department collects royalty on 
this number It can be safely said that there would be no difficulty in 
procuring a further tivelvo million especiall 3 as the pulp tiade would not 
trouble about the straightness of culms As the solid stems are usually not 
so straight as the hollov tlie area realls' has a larger and easier supply of 
the former This means of course great econouiy 
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The weight of 18 feet long dry bamboos of average thickness I find to be 
8 lbs , 280 bamboos would thus go io a ton and 12,000,000 bamboos would 
give 40,000 tons 

hlr Raitt expresses a doubt as to the possibility of procuring this amount 
in Moulnieiii The Tha 5 ^ei-niyo area is fiee from this doubt 

The cost of extraction or the bamboos to the factory would be about E,s 8 
pel ton leckomng the diy v eight In the green or semi-green state it would 
be much less 

Floioeiing — So far as I know the Smyinwa bamboo does not flovei in the 
same univeisal manner as other species The flowering is sporadic, and the 
bamboo always seems lo bo in flower in patches — ^moie so perhaps in some 
years than in others Seed is thus neaily always available So that if the 
intensive cutting of culms showed signs of any area being in danger of 
depletion it could alwa 3 ’’s be resown bj’^ simply scattering seed collected from 
some other locality As a safeguard it would be a much less irksome method 
than requiring firms to cut only a certain number of culms from each clump 
A method so full of difiiculties as to be hardly practicable 

Fuel — ^Firewood is plentdnl and would cost about Rs 5 per dry ton 
deliveied at the factor 3 q i c , assuming the factory would be somewheie near 
Kama 

In the Made valley tbeie is also coal of much the same quality as that 
recently tried on the Burma Railways This coal could to some extent be 
brought down on bamboo rafts I have not examined the extent of the coal 
healing area and merely mention a possibility which may prove valuable 

Lime — Great quantities lime aie available from Tondaung and Peik- 
thalin villages, a few mile, below Thayetmyo It is at piesent manufactured 
at both these milages It is derived from a Nummulitic limestone of excel- 
lent quality 

Fresh watei supply — ^The Rrawaddy River 

Sulphuric Acid — There are large deposits of iron pyrites not far from 
Kama That at the surfacs is not rich in sulphur But being on the spot it 
would be woith examining 

Facilities of Export — ^Tne pulp could be taken in cargo boats to Rangoon 
or Bassein for shipment eithei by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company oi private 
arrangement 

Enclosure IV 

Standard Form of Agreement for the Extraction of Bamboos for 

Paper Pulp. 


THIS AGREEMENT made the betv^ecn the SECRETARY 

OF STATE IN COUNCIL (hereinafter referred to as the Grantor) of the one 

part and (Iiere- 

Parties to the agreement inafter" referred to as the Licensee 

Grantor and Licensee ivliich expression shall be taken to 

mean and include the members for the time being of the said firm of 

and the suivivor or survivors of them except when the 
context otherwise requires) of the other part 

WHEREAS the Licensee is desirous of obtaining a concession from the 

Giantor of the exclusive right and 
Grant of exclusive right and license to license to fell cut and remove bamboos 
extract bamboos for conversion into paper from certain areas in the 
pu p or paper Forest Division for the sole purpose of 

converting the same into paper pulp oi paper 

AND WHEREAS the Grantor has agreed to grant the said concession 
to the Licensee subject to the restrictions terms and conditions hereinafter 
appearing 
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NOW it IS hereby agreed and declared ns follows — 

1 The Licensee shall ha\e tlie exclusive right and hcen^-e for a term of 

tivcntj -000 ccrs from the first da\ ot 

(a) subject to tlie restrictions 

terms and conditions hereinafter contained to fell and cut bamboos foi the 
sole purpose of conversion into paper pulp or paper and remoie the <-ame 
from the areas m the Forest Division hereinafter described 

or such portion of them as may be selected as heicinaftcr provided 

2 During the period from the first dav of (a) to the 

thirty-first day of (h) 

Concession area m iihich rights and tlie Licensee shall bo at llbertv to 
powers may be esercised for five \cars n .t i . i 

from the first day of (<j) exercise all the rights and powers 

granted bj these presents in those 
areas in the Forest Division which are detailed in Schedule 

I annexed hereto and are hereinafter referred to as the concession area 

3 During the period from the first da 5 ’ of (c) to the 

thirty.first day of (d) the 

Selection of parts of concession area in Licensee shall he entitled to cxeriCise 

to It ■■■s''?* -■■' p-”--'-- “■'■ ■■■ -■;'■ 

first day of (o) portion of the concession area as the 

Licensee may select in accordance with 
the provision herein contained and in such further portions as mav be granted 
as hereinafter provided J^otice in writing of anv such selection 
shall he given to the Secretarv to the Government of Burma in 
the Revenue Department not later than the first day of (c) and 

shall be accompanied by a plan clearly showing the portions of the concession 
area so selected PROVIDED that the portions selected shall he limited to 
a total area sufficient to j'leld not more than 40,000 tons of pulp annually 
for the remainder of the term of this license 

4 During the peiiod from the first da 3 of (a) to the 

thirty-first day of (b) the 

Grantor not to make similar conces'uon Grantor undertakes not to grant any 
area^^for five years from the first day concessions to anv other person 

or firm in the aforesaid areas and 
thereafter during the continuance of this license to give the Licensee the 
first refusal of any further concessions therein 

5 In regard to the concession area there will he expressly reserved and 
excepted 

(a) the possession and the benefical ownership of the Grantor in the 

soil and all mines and 
Restrictions and reservations to the minerals upon or in or 

«nder the said concession 
area and the riglit to 
make such use of the soil and to subject it to such operations 
, for the purpose of the extraction of minerals or otherwise as to 
the Grantor maj' seem proper, 

(b) the surface of the concession area and all grazing cultiv'ating and 

other surface rights other than and except the right to cut 
mature bamboos suitable for the manufacture of paper pulp , 

(c) the right to all trees other than trees made over to the Licensee 

in pursuance of the prov^isions of clause 13 hereof and other 
natural products of the soil other than bamboos, 


(а) Date of commencement of agreement 

(б) Date of expiry of five \ears from date of commencement of agreement 

(c) Date following the date of expiry of five years from date ot commencement of 
agreement 

(d) Date of expiry of 21 years from date of commencement of agreement 

(c) Date following the date of expiry of four jears and five months from the date 
of commencement of agreement 
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<(d) the riglit of the Grantor to destory baniboos in any portion of the 
concession area for sylvicultural purposes including the making 
of plantations j ^ 

'(c) the right of the Grantor or of any other person who may from 
time to time enter into a contract ivith him for the extraction of 
teak or other timber in the concession area to graze elephants 
or other animals which are employed in such extraction in such 
parts of the concession area as may from time to time be 
selected for the purpose by the Divisional Forest Officer, 

(/) the right of the Grantor to permit residents in the concession area 
to cut faungyas foi the purpose of laising food and other 
crops and to extract such bamboos as thej’^ requiie for all pur- 
poses other than the manufacture of paper pulp , * 

ig) the right of the Grantor or of any person authorized by him to 
extract bamboos without restriction for all purposes other than 
the manufacture of paper pulp 

Provided that if the area for bamboos extraction is so affected by these 
reservations and restrictions as to result in the reduction of the yield of 
bamboos to below what would he required to produce 40,000 tons of pulp 
annually a suitable area to he selected by the Licensee out of such areas as 
are at the disposal of the Grantor will be handed over to the Licensee to make 
up for such deficiency 


6 In extracting bamboos in the concession area the Licensee shall observe 
Tthe following Rules, viz — 

(a) The concession area shall be divided into cutting senes and 

blocks and each block of 
bamboos m the Q^e cutting series shall he 

COTZCCSSlOn ^ ^ 1 *1 

completely worked over 
before work is st-aited in another block of that series 


<(!)) The order in which the said blocks shall be worked shall be laid 
down by the Divisional Forest Officer in consultation with the 
Licensee in a plan of operations which shall be prepared 
beforehand so that the whole concession area may he worked 
over systematically Deviations from the plan of operations so 
laid down shall not he made without the previous sanction of 
the Divisional Forest Officer 

'(c) Maps showing the area cut over in each year shall he supplied 
to the Divisional Forest Officer on such date as he may fix 

<{d) The Divisional Forest Officer or any subordinate duly authorized 
by him shall have the right to inspect the Licensee’s work to 
see that the conditions of working are properly carried out 

'(e) The Licensee’s operations shall he confined to bamboo culms more 
than two years old in each clump and no first or second year’s 
bamboo culm shall he extracted By two years old culms is 
meant culms which having come into existence during one rains 
have passed through the next rains 

<(/) To prevent the culms of bamboos diminisbing in size and deteriorat- 
ing in quality the Licensee shall give each block which has been 
worked over a rest of four to six years before it is worked 
over again 

(g) When any block which has once been worked over is worked 
over again the Licensee shall not extract more than half of the 
bamboo culms m each clump m the baid block 


" This sub clause will not be required if it is found possible to exclude from the 
concession area looalitie*s suitable and sufficient for the requirements of taungya cutter?. 
.Such exclusions will, if made, be defined in Schedule I 
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7 The Grantor if so required by the Licensee shall lease to the Licensee' 

„ , , , , , , - a suitable site to be selected by the' 

fa?toS°' ' ® Licensee out of such sites as are at the 

disposal of the Grantor within the 
concession area for the erection of factories store-houses sheds depots bun- 
galows staff-offices agencies and other buildings of a like nature bond fide 
required for the purpose of the business connected with these presents such 
lease to be rent free for the term of the agreement 

8 The Licensee shall erect and complete at least one factorj’- and sub- 

„ , sidiar3 buildings for the manufacture 

Erection of Factory, etc, and the ^aner nuln bv tlie rlov nf 

minimum annual outturn of pulp ... Putp oy rue nrst uaj or 

{f) and such factory shall 

thereafter be worked for not less than 120 da5>^s in each 3 ear 111 the 

manufacture of paper pulp From and after the expiration of seven years 

from the first day of (o) the Licensee shall produce' an annual 

outturn from the said factory of at least 10,000 tons of paper pulp and from 

and after the expiration of fourteen years from the same date an annual 

outturn of at least 20,000 tons of paper pulp 

9 No rents or other pasonents save such as are herein expressly men- 

tioned shall be payable by the Licensee 
^ in respect of the concession area for 

the term during which the same shall be held and no royalt3' on bamboos 
converted into paper pulp shall be payable for the first seven years front 
the day of (a) but thereafter the Licensee shall pay to the 

Grantor a ro3’^alty at the rate of Re 1 per ton on air-dry unbleached paper 
pulp manufactured b3' the Licensee or in the event of the Licensee using- 
the paper pulp manufactured bv him for the manufacture of paper on that 
quantit5’- of wet paper pulp which the Giantor shall decide to be equivalent 
to one ton of air-dry unbleached paper pulp subject to a minimum annual 
payment of Rs 10,000 during the eighth to fourteenth 3’^ears inclusive 
and of Rs 20,000 during the last seven years of this agreement 

10 Any duty fee or royalty which may under any law rule or notification 

in force for the time being have been 
Eefund of royalty on bamboos sold to paid b3’’ third persons on bamboos sub- 
icensee y ir par y sequentl3’' sold by them to the Licensee- 

shall be refunded to the Licensee on satisfying the Divisional Forest Officer 
or other officer appointed by him in this behalf that the said duty fee 
or royalty has been paid and that the said bamboos have been or will be 
used for the manufacture or for purposes in connection with the manufacture 
of paper pulp in such a wa3’^ as to render them unmarketable for an3’^ other 
purpose If the Licensee shall not so use any bamboos after the duty fee 
or royalt3' has been refunded as aforesaid the Licensee shall repay the- 
amount vhich has been refunded to him in respect thereof 

11 Subject to such restrictions as may from time to time be imposed 

, , , hy the Divisional Forest Officer the 

ovefconclsion a“rea sScf trresfcriotions licensee shall during the continuance 
imposed by the Divisional Forest Officer Or these presents have the right to use 

any lands roads or streams outside the 
concession area which belong to or are under the control of the Grantor for 
the purpose of having free ingress and egress to and from the concession 
area and also all such lands roads or streams within the concession area 

12 Subject to the control of the Government of Burma the Licensee shall 

Liberty to mate roads, etc ^ liberty upon obtaining the con- 

sent of the Uommissioner of the 

Civil Division to make dams across streams cut canals make water- 
courses irrigation works roads and bridges railways and tramways and any 
other works useful or necessar3’^ for th© purpose of the business 111 or upon 

q) Date following the date of expiry of two years from the date of commencement 
of tile agreement 

(a) Date of commencement of the agreement 
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the conoession aiea and also with the like consent to widen or deepen 
existing creeks (channels or waterways for the purposes of the said business 

13 The Grantor undei takes to reserve and allot to the Licensee subject 

Liberty to extract fuel from areas allotted exercise by third parties of such 

for the purpose subject to paiment of rights or privileges as have been 
royaltj thereon declared or may at the time of leser-' 

vation and allotment be declared to exist therein an area oi areas of the 
neaiest available reserved oi unclassed forest for the extraction of bamboos 
biusliwood and trees other than trees uhich are now or hereafter may be 
declaied to be reserved in any part of Burma by any law rule or notification 
for the time being in force and unreserved trees of the species set out in 
schedule II annexed hereto and such othei species as may heieaftei be 
added by the Conservator ot the Glide growing on the said area or aieas 
in quantities sufficient to meet the fuel requirements of each factory 
erected under the piovisions of clause 8 heieof and the domestic consumption 
in the houses and offices of the persons employed by the Licensee in oi in 
connection with such factory Provided that on all fuel exti acted by him 
the Licensee shall pay to the Giantoi royalty based on the rate from tune 
to time current 

14 Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to relieve the Licensee 

his agents and servants from the duty 

Licensee to complj vitli acts of the of complying with any act of the 
Legislature and rules thereunder Legislature and rules thereunder for 

the tune being in force applying to 


the locality in uliich the concession area is situate 

15 The Licensee in conducting his operations on the concession area shall 

not in any way interfere with the sui- 
Licensee nob to interfere with surface of face of the land save and so far as may 
the land except for purposes specified be iiecessaiy for the immediate pur- 
pose of (Carrying on the necessary 
operations in connection uith the said business 

16 The Licensee shall keep full and true accounts in English of the 

nunibei of bamboo culms brought into 
Licensee to keep accounts and to furnish big factory or factories of the quantity 

abstract of such accounts Date of paj c i’ 

ment of rosaltv paper pulp manufactured and in 

process of manufacture and exported 
and of the quantity of fuel used and shall on the fifteenth daj’^ of each month 
send to the Divisional Forest Officer in such form as he mav prescribe a 
true analysis thereof foi the month immediately preceding The royalty 
appearing bv such statement to be due in respect of the paper pulp manu- 
factured and the fuel used during each month shall be due and payable 
on or before tlie last day of the next succeeding month 

17 The Licensee shall allow the officers deputed in that behalf bv the 

Conservator of the Circle to have full 
Licensee to allow inspection of account inspection of all the said accounts and 
books -works niacliinery, etc j.!-! n i, 

account books and to take all such 


steps as in the opinion of such officers maj be necessaiy for ascertaining 
by enquiries inspection and measurement or weigliment the correctness of 
the same and of the said analysis and shall also permit the officers in that 
behalf appointed by the Government of Burma to inspect all woiks 
machinerv and other matters connected with the operations of the said 
business and the Licensee shall forthwith cany out all instiuctions which 
the Government of Burma may on the report of said officeis give in niiting 
undei the hand of the Secretary to the Government of Burma in the Revenue 
Department as to the said ivorks or anything connected therewith provided 
such instiuctions be capable of being carried out ivithout occasioning an 
unreasonable increase of cost in carrying on the said operations and w ithout 
otherwise jirejudicing the Licensee 

18 If any royalty hereby reserved shall be in arrears or unpaid for the 

space of sixty days next after the day 
Power of re entry on default in payment -^yfiereon the same ought to be paid 
of royalty (whether the same shall have been 
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"formally demanded or not) and so often as the same shall happen the Grantor 
hy his agents or servants maj"^ enter into and upon the land leased under 
-the provisions of clause 7 hereof and may distrain all or any of the plant 
machinery and stock of every description thereupon and all bamboos timber 
and othei materials or plant of any description -whatsoever belonging to the 
Licensee then in or upon the said premises and may sell and dispose of the 
same or any part thereof for the purpose of obtaining payment of all royalty 
•which shall then he in arrear and all costs and expenses occasioned by the 
non-payment thereof or by such distress hut -ttithout preiudice to the right 
of the Grantor to recover by suit or otherwise any loyaltly in monej’^ then 
or thereafter due by the Licensee 

19 The Licensee shall appoint at as early a date as possible hut not 

later than the 1st day of (g) 

Licensee to employ a local agent continue to employ an agent 

holding a full power of attorney on his behalf at Rangoon or such other 
place in Burma as the Government of Burma may in consultation with the 
Licensee appoint and all notices served on or communications made to that 
agent by or on behalf of the Grantor shall be considered as duly served on or 
communicated to the Licensee and shall be binding upon and oe deemed a 
proper notice to him 

20 The Licensee shall not assign the benefit of this agreement or grant 

transfer mortgage or part with any 
Licensee not to assign transfer, etc, his right or privilege hereunder granted 
Tights and powers without permission Without the permission in writing of 

the Government of Burma under the 
hand of the Secretary to the Government of Burma in the Revenue Depart- 
ment first had and obtained 

21 It IS hereby further agreed that if the licensee his agents or servants 

^ ^ ^ should commit any breach of the con- 

Penalfcies for breach of agreement ditioiis or covenants contained in this 

agreement he shall in addition to any other penalty -to -nhich he may be 
liable pay to the Grantor on demand of the Divisional Forest Officer a sum 
not exceeding Rs 500 for every such breach as and by way of liquidated 
damages and shall indemnify the Grantei from all suits iclaims and demands 
by third parties arising directly or indirectly out of such breach and also 
shall make good any other loss thereby occasioned to the Grantor 

22 Notwithstanding anything herein contained it is hereby agreed and 

declared that these presents and the 

Power of Grantor to terminate this nghts concessions powers and privi- 
-agreement on six months' notice 

absolutely null and void upon the expiration of six calendar months from the 
date of a notice in writing from the Government of Burma under the hand 
of the Secretary to the Government of Burma in the Revenue Department 
making the same null and void for any of the following reasons namely — 

(a) in the event of no adequate commencement of operations to effect 

the purposes hereinbefore indicated having been made by the 
Licensee on or before the first day of (g) 

(b) on the breach on the part of the Licensee of any of the conditions 

and covenants under and subject to which these presents aie 
made 

23 The Licensee may terminate this agreement by giving to the Govern- 

Power of Licensee to terminate this ment of Burma six months’ notice in 

agreement on six months’ notice writing of his in-fention so to do 

24 In the event of any dispute arising regarding the interpretation of 

any clause or provision of this agree- 

Decision of the Government of Burma ment or the due performance or 
to prevail in disputes arising out of the observanice of the same the decision of 
interpretation of this agreement Government of Buima thereon shall 

be final and binding on the Licensee 


(p) Date following date of expiry of one jear from date of commencement of agreement. 
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IN WITNESS whereof Secretary to the Govern- 

nnent of Burma in the Revenue Department by order of the Lieutenant- 
' Governor of Burma acting for and on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
Jfndia in Council and the duly authorized agent in 

of have hereunto set their hands the 

tday and year first above written 


Signed by the said 


in the presence of- 


Bev Secy to Govt of Bwma 


^Signed by the said 


in the presence of- 


Ltcensee 


SCHEDULE I 


1 

The concession area referred to in clause 2 of the agreement comprises 
-the following areas * namely — 


excluding the following areas, viz — 

(a) For taungya cultivation [vide foot-note to clause 5 (/)] 

(b) For local consumption and sale of bamboos to the public {vide 

clause 6 ( 9 }] 

SCHEDULE II 

List of unreserved trees referred to tn Clause 13 of the agreement' which mmj 

not he extracted for fuel 

Baimese name. Scientific name. 

* 

• • 

/« 
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* Notes bj Jlessrs Mercer, Kutt and 
Pearson 

Report by Mi Pear on on the g’ass area in 
the neighbourhood of the Monas rner 
Note by Mr HaaiKins 


No. 13. 

Government of Assam. 

Letter, dated 4th June 1924, fiom the Government of Assam, foi warding 

replies to questionnaire No II 

1 am directed to refei to your letter No 352, dated the 1st May 1924, on 
the subject of the papei industry and to furnish such information as is avail- 
able on the points dealt with therein 

A I am to fonvaid heieivith copies of the papers noted in the margin'^ 

showing the lesult of such enquiries as 
have been made in this province hlr 
Peal son’s report is the only one which 
examines in detail the possibilities of a 
paiticulai area Since the submission 
of his report conditions have changed Cultivation has extended and the 
aiea available has been reduced 

2 Taking the sub-heads in paragraph 3A of youi letter the present posi- 
tion is — 

(1) There are large aieas of grass and reeds (vild saccharum and! 

phragmites) in the valley of the Brahmaputia and between the 
Surma river and the southern face of the Khasia Hills, but 
those in the Suima Valley are to a great extent on settled land 
and have a fairly high commercial value as fuel for burning 
limestone, while the available aieas in the Brahmaputia Valley 
aie diminishing with the spread of cultivation Bamboos aie 
plentiful in some of the lower hills 

(2) The grass areas are near the iivers nhich afford means of access 

r Bamboos aie often in veiy inaccessible places and only those 
within easy reach of floating sti earns can be extracted profitably 

(3) Coal can be had from the coal mines of Upper Assam and can be 

carried by rail and watei Timber would be available foi fuel, 
and the reeds themselves make good fuel 

(4) Lime of excellent quality is worked on the south face of the Khasia 

Hills and could be taken by steamers to the Brahmaputra Valley^ 
The price varies with Calcutta prices No lime is now vorked 
in the Brahmaputia Vallej'' but limestone is believed to exist m 
the Mikir and Bhutan hills 

(5) Local labour is scarce and unieliable It would probably be neces- 

saiy to import labour from a distance in competition with the 
tea industry Wages will depend on the class of labour, local 
labour may cost 12 annas a day and imported laboui will be little 
cheaper after allowing for the cost of importation 

(6) Theie is no definite information as to a suitable site other than that 

examined by Mr Pearson Probably others could be found 
3B (1) No concessions have as yet been gi anted by the Government 
Applications have been leceived from time to time and Government have 
ofteied favourable teims but in every case the applicant has eventually 
dropped the project In one case in 1917 this Government offeied the mono- 
poly of cutting grass over 20,000 acres in vliich all grazing and ciiltivatioii 
would be prohibited The concession vas to be foi 21 years with an option of 
renewal for another 14 years subject to a revision of lates No royalty was 
to be charged for 5 j’^ears and thereafter a royalty of Re 1 a ton was to be 
levied, subject to a minimum of Rs 10,000 a year after the 7th year In 
another case the Government proposed to settle a smaller area by a lease of 
the land itself with a revenue fiee term of three years The question of the 
royalty on output in this case was not decided, as the negotiations were 
broken off by tlie Company concerned The Government are unable to say 
definitely what teims would now be offeied Much would depend on whethei 
the promoters desired an actual lease of the land or merelv the monopoly of 
cutting grass over a particular area 
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(2) There would probably be local opposition to the grant of any such 
-concession, but the Government consider that provided the interests of the 
cultivators weie safeguarded, there would be no objection to the grant of a 
concession 

C Transport is by road, river or lail The freight may be estimated at 
•one rupee a maund to Calcutta 

D No estimate of the local demand for machine-made paper can be 
given 

E As already stated, the industry has not yet been staited in Assam, 
but some of the bamboos exported are said to be used by paper factories in 
■Bengal 

4 The Government regiet that in tlie time available it is impossible to 
supply the maps asked for by the Tariff Board 


Enclosure I 

INote by Mr. L. Mercer, President, Forest Research Institute and 

College, Dehra Dun. 

Grasses 

As pointed out by Bfr Pearson in 1ns note the enquiry falls undei 2 heads, 
{i) enquiry into the outturn, cost, factory sites, etc , and (ii) the value of 
the material for pulp 

We have already ai ranged that Mr Pearson and Mr Hole (who will have 
to identify the glasses very carefully on spot), proceed to Assam foi a short 
time next autumn and that the enquiry by Mr Peaison then follow the lines 
of the enquiiy into the suitability of bamboos for the pulp This will com- 
plete the first stage The second stage is an enquiry into the pulp value of 
the mateiial based on extensive trial on a commercial scale 

j\Ir Raitt holds that the Calcutta Mills cannot take this on, as their 
machinery is unsuitable Sir Bryce, the paper maker of the Titaghur Mills, 
tells Mr Pearson that he has machineiy quite suitable for testing this pulp 
,and as a personal favour to him is willing to test it under certain conditions 
These we can and will probably accept and thus we may expect that some 
100 tons of grass will be practically tested next cold weather in the piesence 
of Mr Pearson, and it is of importance that he be present Airangements 
for this grass are being made 

If Ml Raitt’s contention is right that the mills cannot test the grasses 
-properly and if Mr Bryce is wrong then it will be advisable to set up a 
small pulping plant departmentally, but before taking further action in this 
respect it will be as well to await the results from Titaghui Raitt alludes 
to the possibility of the United Provinces doing this It is just possible that 
dihey may but the scheme has yet in no way materialised, and will requne 
-veiy caieful consideration, as the plant will cost perhaps some 4 lakhs of 
rupees It will be inteiesting to see what progress has been made in a yeai’s 
time V hen the Titaghur results are out, till then Assam should wait 

I quite agree with Mr Raitt’s paragraph 2 If the Assam Government 
feel doubtful about the ability of the Economist to leport on factory sites, 
etc , from a pulp maker’s point of view, it is always open to them to ask 
Ml Raitt to accompany liim settling what fee they will gi-^e him, though 
at present I think tins is premature, i e , until the grass has been tested on 
a commercial scale 

Copies of notes by Mr Pearson and Mr Raitt are attached 
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Enclosure II 

Note by Mr. Raitt, regarding proposals of Government of Assam’ 

for testing paper pulp grasses. 

1 A good deal of ^^olk 3 so far as laboratoiy tests aie concerned, lias 
already been done on several of the Assam glasses and the results aie pub- 
lished m the loint repoit by Mi Hole and myself in one of the “ Indian 
Foiest Records ” These tests aie peifectly leliable so far .is they piove 
cellulose to exist in tlie grasses in commeicially paying quantities and im 
indicating the methods of tieatment likel 3 ^ to secure the best lesults but to 
be convincing to the papei industiy they lequiie to be supplemented by 
tests on a commeicial scale I do not think this can be satisfactorily done 
at anj’- of the papei mills Then plant has been designed foi the treatment 
of lags and small easily digested glasses of the baib tj^pe and cannot deal 
successfully vitli coaise glasses of the species undei considei atioii 

The only satisfactoiy means of ai living at then tiue commercial value is 
foi one of the Local Goveinments to eiect a plant on a minimum commercial 
scale which should be so constiucted as to peimit of expansion in the event of 
a commercial firm taking it ovei after the Local Goveinment have made all 
the use thev lequire of it to prove the value of and to adiertise then glasses 
Goveinments would then be in a position to demand full value foi any con- 
cessions 01 licenses gi anted instead of being obliged to give the stuff awaj' 
in oidei to induce a film to iindeitake the pioneeiing risks of a neu entei- 
piise ^ 

2 The suggestions as to crushing, retting and drving aie not piacticable 
I do not think it would be possible to cany them out on the laige scale that 
would eventuallj' be demanded and, uhen done, the mateiial vould have no 
additional value to a factoiy situated near or in the pioducing distiicts, that 
being an essential featuie of the industiy, xiz that the i eduction to pulp 
must be accomplished in situ The factoij* can do in a feu houis, as pait 
of the digestion piocess, uhat retting uould take six ueeks to accomplish 
If it was intended to hale and ship the mateiial to Euiope, letting might 
have slight advantage in a reduction of weight and bulk, but, commei ciallj’’, 
it is impossible to do this 

3 I have recently been lequested by the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces to furnish them with estimates of the cost of electing and -working a 
small commercial plant specially designed to deal -with this type of glass I 
gather fioni this that they contemplate pioving and adveitising then grasses 
on the lines suggested in paiagrah 1 above There would be no advantage 
in two Governments doing this as the Assam grasses could quite well be 
tested at the United Provinces plant or vice veisd I would theiefoie suggest 
that the mattei stand over until it is known what the United Provinces 
Government intend to do 

4 For the same reason it is perhaps unnecessaiy to discuss in detail as 
yet the terms, etc , of my share in the Assam enquiiy as this may be largely 
modified by the conclusion ariived at by the United Pi evinces Goveinment 
at least as legaids the actual testing of grasses It would still, however, be 
advisable foi me to inspect and report upon suggested factoiy sites and local 
conditions from the pulp manufactuieis’ point of view The Economist’s 
and Botanist’s enquiries into outturn, cost of extraction and identification 
of species, and the precautions to be taken to secure maximum sustained 
yields from any given area would also still have to be cairied out 


Enclosure III 

Note by Mr. Pearson, regarding proposals of Government of 
Assam for testing, etc., paper pulp grasses. 

Such enquiries naturally fall under two heads (i) enquiry as to outturn, 
cost of extraction, suitable factory sites, local conditions, and (ii) the value 
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of the law material foi papei pulp When cairying out the bamboo enquuy- 
I did uhat was necessaiy undei No (1) and Mi Eaitt and the Titaghui 
Papei Mills solved the question aiising under No (ii) 

In the case of the Assam enquiiy I pioposed to do (i)— on this point I 
have already lepoited to you~and undei head (ii) Mi Raitt has coveied^ 
much of the giound in the laboratoiy, the lepoit on his woiii having been 
published in a foiest publication We now piopose to complete the’ uoik 
undei head (ii) by sending some 100 tons of 3 or 4 species of giass to be 
tested at Titaghui 

As icgards the point laised by the Assam Government, in their No 851-ii , 
dated the 19tli Febiuaiy 1915, to the Secietary to the Government of India, 
to the effect that a gentleman has lepoited that inteiested persons are 
leluctant to use Assam leeds in their ciude foim for the manufacture of paper 
pulp and that the stems should be ciushed and the fibie cleaned, in other 
voids letted befoie digestion, I vould piopose that samples of the ciude 
stuff be submitted to eithei Mi Raitt oi the Titagliur Papei Mills foi testing 
and lotting This pait of the enquiiy could well be earned .m at the same 
time as the infoimation undei head (i) is being collected 

As lepoited to you befoie it is necessary that at the same time as m- 
foi Illation IS being collected undei liead (i) that the Forest Botanist cany 
out the identifi,cation of the glasses on the spot 


Enclosuie IV 

Note on the Monas river grass areas in Assam in connection 
- with the paper pulp enquiry. 

I — Geneial 

The object of this enquiiy vas to ascertain the possibility of utilizing fhe 
elephant grasses foi the ma,nufacture of paper-pulp, which are found growing 
on the banks of the Monas iivei'and in the sunounding countiy at the 
junction of this iivei vith the Biahmaputia 

111 making such an enquiij* the salient points which lequire consideration 
aie — 

(i) the local conditions which affect such a scheme, 

(n) the area covered by grass, 

(w) to ascertain which species of glass predominate; 

(ir) to asceitain the possible outturn of any one oi more species, 

(r) the cost of extinction to a possible factoiy site, 

(m) the mode of cropping the grass and the area required to run a 
f actoi y , 

(vit) to ascertain what laboui is available, and 
(viit) to fix on a possible factoiy site with suitable lines of export 

In this note it is not proposed to deal with the value of the various species 
of glasses foi pulp making, which covers another field of enquiry 

To obtain first-hand infoimation on the above points, the wiiter proceeded 
to Sorbhog, a small station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and from 
thence marched north-west to a place named Bogidhara, on the Monas River, 
some 8 miles above the point where the Eastern Bengal State Railway crosses 
this river From Bogidhara the rivei and sunounding country was inspected 
down to Jogigopa, a place close to the junction of the Monas and Brahma- 
putra, some 50 miles by river from Bogidhara 

To complete the inspection it was necessary to camp on the riyer, the 
places chosen to do so besides Bogidhara being Bhattipara, Goalpara and 
Digaltaii, besides this, short halts were made all the way down to inspect the 
aieas between the camps 
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It IS necessary, befoie discussing tlie possibilities of such a scheme in 
•detail, to briefly review what has already been done in connection with the 
gi ass-pulp enquiry The most important treatise on the subiect is to be 
found lecorded in Mi Raitt, the Cellulose Expert’s note entitled “ Report 
on the Investigation of Savannah grasses as material for pioduction of paper 
jiulp,” Indian Forest Recoids, Volume V, Part III, with a veiy valuable 
pieface by Mr R S Hole, Foiest Botanist, on the occuiiencc, habits and 
distribution of the pievalent species of grass The other important treatise 
bearing on the subject is by Mr R S Hole, Indian Forest Memoir, Botanical 
Series, Volume I, Part I, 1911, in which he desciibes 8 species, and it nas 
with tins most valuable woik that the enquny commenced in 1908 

Lastly, it IS necessary to lecord the wiiter’s appieciation foi the help 
rendeied by Mr Lame, Deputy Commissionei of Goalpara, Mi Tottenham, 
the Conseivator of Forests, Western Glide, Assam, Mi A W klilioy, Deputy 
Conseivator of Foiests, Kami up Division, Mi P G Mukeijee, Sub-Divisional 
Officei, Goalpara, and Mi Chatterjee, Assistant Superintendent, Bijni Estates, 
for help lendeied and for making all necessar 3 ^ ariangements which enabled 
the wiiter to cairy out his tour and collect the necessary information 

II — Local Conditions 

The Monas iiver is a large tributary of the Biahmaputra, dividing the 
Kamrup and Goalpara Districts, the lattei compiising the Bijm estates It 
flows more or less noitli to south with a westwaid tendency from Chaulkliana 
Moukh to the mam river It is a iviiiding broad iivei m the plains, and is 
contmuallv eating into its banks and throiving up new^ ones, besides at times 
changing its course over shoit lengths At Bogidhaia, some JO miles from 
where it enteis the Biahmaputia, it is a swift flowing stieam 125 to 250 
yaids wide and up to 10 feet deep in the mam channel The water heie is 
clear, though innumeiable speaks of mica and sand are held m suspension, 
as one goes downstream the water becomes more and more tuibid, the current 
moie sluggish and heie the river attains a wudth of 600 yards and over, until 
one leaches the Brahmaputra just below^ Goalpara The banks aie generally 
steep on one side and up to 10 or 12 feet m height, while on the concave 
side low sand banks are the general rule, giadually using up to the level 
of the plain At the mouth of the Monas theie exists a bar, covered at 
low level by at least 4 feet of water 

The suiioundmg country is flat until one comes to within 20 miles of the 
junction of the Monas and Brahmaputra from theie on the w’-est bank, a 
low broken hill lange extends down to Jogigopa The countiy is faiily m- 
tenseljj- cultivated, it is true that large areas occui coveied with grass, 
though as a general lule to within 20 miles of the Biahmaputia, these areas 
consist of relative small patches of grass land, generally situated between 
one village cultivation and the next These aieas are heavily grazed by cattle 
and buffaloes belonging to the villageis and, of even greatei importance, 
the large lieids belonging to piofessional graziers who have settled on <he 
banks of the Monas river after having been tinned out of the reserved 
foiest aieas to the noith Geneially speaking, these heavily-grazed aieas stori 
at Tupgaon below which place the giazing is not excessive 

The onty other condition about which a lemaik is necessaiy is the occui - 
reuce of fires These begin m the upper areas at the end of Novembei and 
beginning of December, though even then they aie not serious In the heavy 
glass aieas below' Rangapani and m the Baipeta subdivision, at the time 
of inspection in January, the glass was still far too green to burn There- 
foie, if the grass is cut by the end of January, which it should be, theie is 
relatively little danger from fire 

in — Area covered hy grass {see Sketch Map) 

Excluding relatively small patches of grass, lying between cultivation and 
on the edge of the river and which above Tupgaon are neaily all heavilv 
grazed, the first area of importance covered with grass is on the east bank 
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•opposite Goalpara, and Icnoivn as Ham Chor The next area down thfi 
river is ]iist west of Tupgaon Again, helow Tupgaon there exists a large 
stretch of grass land contained in the villages of Lotibari, Amguri, Pidar- 
dhara and Nayashastra In the Barpeta subdivision of the Kamrup district, 
between Chaulkhana Moukli on the east bank, is a sea of glass, stretching 
southw'ard to the Brahinaputia, pait of which is knoivn as the Borjania- 
Digaltari Clior, this is probably the most extensive of the grass areas on the 
Monas The lattei is an especially suitable glass aiea fiom which to obtain 
grass foi pulping purposes, as it is annuallj' flooded by the Biahmaputia, 
and is therefoie not likely to be taken up foi cultivation The only other 
area worth inentioiiing on the banks of the Monas, is a small area named 
Tinkunia Choi, just south-west of the village of Jitkibaii 

It is not possible to give anything but the roughest idea of the area of 
these glass lands, as they are not demarcated on the ground The foliowring 
figiiies are based on occiilar obseivation, and from information collected from 
the local officers — 


Ko 

District 

Name of area 

Size 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Kamrup 

Ham Chor 

1,000 aeres 

i 

2 

Bijni estate 

Tupgaon area 

1,200 „ 

3 

Ditto 

Lotibari area and up river 

3,000 „ 

4 

Kamrup-Barpeta subdivision 1 

Borjama and Digaltari Chor 

10,000 „ 

5 

Bijni estate 

Tmkunia Chor 

600 „ 



Total 

15,800 „ 


That the above demonstrates all the grass aieas 60 miles up the Monas, is 
of couise not the case, it however lepresents the most important areas and 
would be ample to supply a very large pulp factory indeed 

All round the junction of the Brahmaputia and Monas and up and down 
the formei river are other large aieas covered with glass For instance, a 
large glass area exist on the east bank of the Brahmaputia below Goalpara, 
sti etching from 'the village of Panchratna downstream to Tfolishabita, a 
distance of about 40 miles and anything from half to 3 miles broad This 
aiea fringes the river and is situated in the Mechpara estates, the head- 
quarters of which are Lakhipui 

Again, on the Kamrup side of the Brahmaputra up to and above the 
Dalgoma Steamerghat, in the Angulkati Chor, situated in the Barpeta sub- 
division, IS a large area of glass covering many thoustands of acres 

Above these areas on both banks of the Brahmaputra aie many other 
grass areas, but for the purpose of this report only those down the Monas 
and just round its junction with the Brahmaputra have been chosen for 
description, as they in themselves contain far more grass than could ever be 
utilized by the largest pulp factory 
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IV — Species of glasses found in the locality 

111 tins connection it is at piesent only nocessan to mention those species 
which occui in sufficient quantities for pulping pui poses, though no doubt it 
will he necessary in the future to make a comiilete Botanical suivey of these 
glasses It was hoped that the Forest Botanist would accompany the writer 
last Novembei to help him in the identification of the grasses and all airange- 
ments were made to do so, when the toui had to he postponed till January 
1916 owing to transport difficulties aiising from a severe outbreak of 
cholera The wiiter could onlj identify the common species and even his 
identification will have to he checked by the Foiest Botanist w'hen the flower 
heads are available next autumn 

On the hanks on the uppei i caches of the Monas hetneen Bogidhara and 
Bliattipara, Khagra (Sacchaium spontaneum) was found on the hanks, and 
Batta, Sacchaium Naienga, which is found inside the Khagra zone is mixed 
wuth the Batta, heie w’^ere also patches of Nal, Phragmitcs Kaila, Kachaiia 
Tanga, Sacchaium aiundinacea, Elua, Impciata arundinacca, Bor Samrung, 
Andiopogon Nardus, Bara Tanga, Anthistena gigantca and a species called 
Ham Tanga, ivliich the WTiter failed to identify Of the above only Batta, 
Elua and Khagia w^ere found in any quantity It may here be mentioned 
that the Deputy Ranger of the Bijni Range, repoits that the Batta composes 
80 per cent of the ciop, Elua 10 per cent, Khagia 5 per cent, the rest 
being made up of other species 

On going dow'n the iivei to Goalpaia, 8 oi 10 miles below Bliattipara, the 
land IS more intensely cultivated than higher up, and where grass occurs it 
consists of Khagra on the banks and Batta more inland 

From Goalpaia southwards the grass areas improve, both in size and 
quality, Batta becomes scaicei and its place is taken by Khagra broken up 
by patches of high Nal on the lower land 

Fiom about 6 miles above Chaulkhaua kloukh staiting at Rangapani the 
grass areas, especially on the west bank, are veiy fine, Khagra being far the 
most common species, glowing neaily puie Fiom Chaulkhaua Moukh south- 
waids, passing Digaltaii on the east bank and further down to Jitkibari on 
the west bank, theie exists a sea of grass, on low-];iing ground, consisting of 
neaily puie Khagia, both high giound and swamp vaiieties, with patches of 
Nal in the moie swampy aieas 

Foi woiking pui poses therefore, the three important grasses aie Batta, 
Sacchaium Narcnga in the uppei leaches of the iiver, and Khagra, Sacchai um 
spontaneum, both high giound and swamp \aiieties, and Nal, Phiaqmiies 
Kaiha, found on both sides of the iivei, fiom 15 miles upstream to its junction 
with the Biahmaputia 

Before leaving this subject it is necessaiy to again emphasise the tact 
that the reason large tracts of Khagia glass are found fiom Chaulkhaua 
Moukh sonthwaids practically uninterrupted by cultivation, is that this low'- 
lying land in the Barpeta subdivision is annually submerged by the Brahma- 
putra, hence favouring the growth of glass and preventing cultivation coming 
into this aiea Incidently it may be mentioned that this area sank during 
the gieat eaithquake, which allows tlie flood wateis of the Bialimaputra to 
submerge it annually 


V — OuHui n 

In order to determine outturn per aeie, sample plots weie selected in 
areas representing an average crop of glass 

A sample plot in an area covered chiefly with Batta, Saccharuin Narenga 
was selected near Goalpara Half an acre or 1,120 square yards were laid 
out on the ground, the whole crop cut and the Batta grass bundled and 
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weighed sepaiately to the other species, which consisted nearly all of Saih 
Tanga The following were the results olitained — 


i 

Area of i 
sample 
plot. 

Species 

Weight green, 
m lbs 

Weight dry, 
in lbs 

Remabes 

1 

2 

T 

i 

3 

4 

5 

d acre 

Batta, Saccharum Narenga 

7,191 

3,843 

1 

Rather poor soil 


Ham Tanga and other 
species 

283 

00 

On high ground 


Total for ^ acie 

7,479 

3,991 



Outturn per acre 

14,958 

7,982 




=6 7 tons 

=3 5 tons 



This Batta aiea, though densely stocked with short stalks and grass blades 
to a height of about 8 feet, contained few long stalks of flowering culms, 
7 c , of moie than one yeai’s gioivth (see photo), ivhich tends to show that the 
aiea was burnt ovei last year, and as in the suriounding aieas flires were 
connnencing, it is fairly certain that this was the case The outturn there 
foie nitually represents the state of affairs that may be expected by annual 
cuttings and not a crop cut on a 3 years’ lotation This point will be 
leferred to latei on ivhen considering the question of outturn 

A second sample plot -was taken near Digaltaii, in a neaily pure Khagra, 
Saccliaium spontanexm, area, consisting of about two-thud high ground and 
one-third sivamp varieties The -whole aiea was cut, the grass weighed green, 
and a laige sample kept to deteimine loss in moisture when absolutely dry 
The figuies obtained fiora this aiea were as follows — 


Area of 
sample 
plot 

Species 

Weight green, 
m lbs 

! 

1 

Weight dry, 
m lbs 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 acre 

lOiagra, Saccharum spon- 
tanenm 

21,221 

8,706 

On good alluvial soil 


Total for \ acre 

21,221 

1 8,706 



Outturn per acre 

42.442 

17,412 




= 19 tons 

=7 8 tons 



2 fi 2 
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Again, a thud sample plot ivas taken in pure Nal, Phiagmitc<i Karima, 
grass, on the ivest banks of the iiver, opposite Digaltari, uhich yielded the 
following quantity of Nal grass — 


Area of 
sample 
plot 

Species 

!■ 

Weight dry, 
m lbs 

Rlsiarks 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

J acre. 

Nal, Phragimtes Karla 

11,03G 

4,503 

1 

1 

Rich damp soil, often 
flooded bj' riv er 


Total for ^ acre 

] 

11,030 

I 

4,503 



Outturn per acre 

44,144 1 

18,012 




= 19 7 tons j 

= 8 04 tons 



From the above data we maj’^ safely take the outturn of dry grass per acre 
of the three most important species sk — 

Tons ppr acie 

1 Saccharuvi Narenga, ‘ Batta ’ 3 

2 Sacchainim spontaneuni, ‘ Khagra ’ . 1 

3 Phi agnutes Karla, ‘ NaP 8 

VI — Cost of extraction to a possible factonj site 

The cost of extinction is based on the time it took to cut the sample plots, 
the cost of labour, the distance of the grass areas from the river, and the lead 
by water to the factory. 


(z) Cost of landing one ton of Batta, Saccharum Narenga, at factory 

Rs A P 

(i) Twenty men cut and bundled ^ acie of grass in an 

hour, therefore 10 men would cut 2 acres in 8 
hours, cost at annas 8 per man per day=Rs 5, 
yielding from 2 acres 13 4 tons of green or 7 of 
diy glass Cost pei ton of dry glass 0 11 5 

(ii) Cost of cairymg one ton of dry grass, an aveiage dis- 

tance of one mile, to river bank, assuming a man 
carries 100 lbs pei trip and makes 3 trips a day, 
earning 8 annas per day Cost of taking one ton 
of dry glass to rivei bank 3 12 0 

(ill) By taking glass to mill from Goalpara in flat bot- 
tomed boats, 10 tons capacity, 25 miles or 2 days’ 
jouiney down and 3 to return, each boat manned 


with 4 men at 8 annas each a day 
Cost of taking do'wn one ton of dry glass to mill 10 0 

(iv) Cost of loading and unloading 1 ton of dry grass 0 8 0 

(v) Miscellaneous charges 0 2 7 


Total cost per ton of dry grass at factory 6 2 0 
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(ii) Cost of landing one ton of Khagia, Sacchaium spontaneum, diy glass at 

factoiy 

Rs A p 

(i) Poity men cut and bundled ^ acie of Khagia grass in 
4 houis, theiefoie 40 men would take a day to cut 
one acie, cost Rs 20 pei acie Yield 19 tons pei 
acie gieen oi 7 8 dry Cost of cutting one ton 
of diy glass 2 9 0 

(ii) Cost of tianspoiting one ton of diy glass fiom cutting 

aiea to river as in the case of Batta 3 12 0 

(in) By taking glass to mill fiom centre of Khagia grass 
areas, say Chaulkhaua Moukh to factoiy, distance 
10 miles One day going, 2 returning upstream, 

4 men at 8 annas each pei day per boat carrying 


10 tons of diy glass Cost pei ton to factory 0 9 7 

(iv) Cost of loading and unloading one ton of diy glass 0 8 0 

- (v) Miscellaneous charges 0 15 

Total cost per ton of diy grass at factory 7 8 0 


(m) Cost of landing one ton of an diicd Nal, Phragmites Karka, at a 


factoiy site 


Rs A P 


(i) Fifty men took 2 houis to cut ^ acre or a day to 
cut one acre, theiefoie cost of cutting one acie 
conies to Rs 25 paying labour at 8 annas a day 
All acre yielded 19 7 tons of gieen grass or 8 of 
dry glass Cost of cutting one ton of dry grass 
comes to 3 2 0 


(ii) Cost of taking from cutting aiea to iivei bank, as in 

the case of Khagra, pei ton dry 3 12 0 

( 111 ) Cost of taking down in boats to factory (as per 

Khagra) 10 0 

(iv) Cost of loading and unloading 0 8 0 

(v) Miscellaneous charges 0 2 0 


Total cost of landing one ton of diy Nal grass at factoiy 8 8 0 


VII — Mode of cropping glass and aiea required to lun a factoiy 

Sir Hole, Poiest Botanist, has discussed the lotation on which the vaiious 
species can be cropped (see page 17, Volume V, Part III, Indian Forest 
Records) 

W^e niav safely abide by his discussion He gives the rotation for Batta, 
Sacchaium ^"aienga, as 3 yeais and for Khagra, Saccharum sponianeum. 
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and for Nal, Plnagimtes Kai la, as two years The sample plots gave the 
outturn per acie of dry grass as follows — 



Tons per acre 
of 

green grass 

Tons per acre 
of 

dry grass 

Yield per acre 
worked 
on rotation * 

1 

2 

i 

3 

4 

Batta 

6 7 

3 5 

35 

IHiagra 

19 0 

7 8 

39 

Nal 

19 7 

80 

40 

Total 

45 4 

19 3 

11 4 

Average per acre 

15 1 

i 64 

1 

3 8 

1 


*Note — See remark on page 4 as to rotation in this particular case 


Before discussing the question of area requiied to lun a factoiy, one other 
point requires mention with lefeience to cropping these glasses The Khagra 
and Nal glasses contain a large quantity of old dry stems mixed up in the 
base of the ciop, these will have to be soited out after the fiist cutting, 
though this difficulty "will disappear aftei the first rotation, when much moie 
even aged and cleaner grass will be available Again, the large stems of 
Khagra and Nal have a quantity of dust and sand adhering to the lower 
portions of the stalks, due to the sandy nature of the soil and the flood 
waters which sweep over these lands, so that the grass will require soaking 
to get rid of this foreign matter befoie it is pulped At the same time it is 
possible that the yield per acre may be slightly reduced in the second rotation 
owing to the disappearance of the very old culms 

In Section V of this note mention was made that the Batta aiea leally 
represented a crop cut over annually and not on a 3 j^ears’ rotation Poi 
this reason, in making the calculation of aiea required the Batta area has 
not to be multiplied by 3, as the ciop in which the sample plot was taken 
leally represents the effect of annual cutting and not cutting on a 3 years’ 
rotation 

It IS interesting to compare the figure of outturn of diy grass obtained by 
Ml Hole in fully-stocked areas uhen woiked under the rotations considered 
most suitable for then permanence (see page 17 of the Forest Record on this 
subject), VIZ — 

Batta =5 6 tons per acre per annum 

Khagra =3 2 tons per acre per annum 

Nal =2 9 tons per acre per annum 


Total =11 7 tons per acre per annum 

Aveiage per acre of all 3 species=3 9 tons pei acre per annum 
This figure agrees very veil with that obtained by the writer, ? e , 3 8 tons 
per acre Taking these figures jointly into consideration the outturn of diy 
glass, taking all three species into consideration, may safely be put at 3 tons 
per acre pei annum allowing one ton vaste due to faulty stems and foreign 
matter 
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Based on tlie above figuie of outturn of 3 tons of diy grass per acie 
taking an average yield of 33 per cent of pulp on weight of diy grass in 
order to lun a pulp with an outturn of 10,000 tons of pulp pei annum we 
should leguiie 10,000 acies of giass land The estimated figure of grass 
land actually inspected amounted to 15,000 acies and much largei aieas aie 
available,^ so that by only woikmg the areas described in this report theie 
remains 5,000 acies as a niaigin of safety 

VIII — Zahoui 

The laboui question in Assam is always a very difficult one, as has been 
deiiioiistiated bj the tea industry in the Assam and Suima Valleys and the 
coal and oil fields in the Lakhimpur division A local factor exists on the 
iMoiias which probably solves this difficult pioblem In lecent ^ear there has 
been an influx of Bengali Muhaiiiiiiadans called Bhatios, who have settled on 
the banks of the Monas iivei notabl 3 ’' at Boigana Choi, Digaltari, Moduphol 
Choi and Godaiiiibala Chor (See Sketch Map ) These men are hard-w'ork- 
ing, and cultivate naiiow' stups of land along the rivei bank® Theie aie as 
many as 600 houses belonging to these people, so piobably at least 500 
working men aie available They work for 8 annas a dajq and as they plough 
foi their ashu oi paddj ciop in March and reap in August and September, 
they would be available from October to January to cut glass, and fiom local 
enquiries it appeals that they would be w’lllnig to take on local contiacts for 
exti action Moreovei, it appears that the tendency is foi still more such 
settleis to take up land on the Monas, so that further supplies of labour w'lll 
probably be forthcoming in the futuie Estimates based on cutting Khagia 
in sample plots show that it takes approximately 4 men to cut a ton of dry 
glass per day, therefore 500 men would cut 125 tons pei day or 3,750 ton® 
pel month oi 15,000 tons between October and January Basing one’s cal- 
culations on so small an area as acre is obviously unsafe, on the othei 
hand, it is a well-known fact that when staiting an entiiely new work, as, 
for instance, cutting a sample plot, the cost is far above normal while the 
rate of w^ork is far slowei than would be the case weie the work earned out 
by contxact on a comnieicial scale The above figuies may therefore be taken 
as extremely conservative 


IX — Fjoposed facto? y site 

The proposed factory site is in the vicinity of Jogigopa a small tahsil town 
in the Bijni estate, just below the junction of the Monas wuth the Bralima- 
putia Its gieat value lies in that it not only taps all the glass aieas above 
on the Biahmaputra hut also taps the Monas areas It has direct connection 
by steamer wuth Calcutta and by large boats with the grass areas up both 
rivers The banks at and below Jogigopa are liigb and above flood hmits 
It is about 10 miles from the centre of the mam giass area on the Monas and 
about 20 miles from those round the Dalgoma steamergliat on the Biahma- 
putra 


X — Gonchiswn 

The conclusions arrived at are — 

(i) That there is ample giass to lun the laigest pulp factoiy 
(n) That the glass, notably Khagia, can be extracted at a very cheap 
rate 

(in) That the danger fiom file is piactically ml, provided the grass is 
cut hefoie the end of Jaiiuaiy 

(iv) That for all intents and purposes pure Khagra, Batta and Nal 
are available 

<v) That the labour supply is sufficient for a factory of 6,000 tons 
outturn of pulp per annum, and that the labour supply is likely 
to increase in the future 
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t^vi) That anvhow neai the iiveis in the Barpeta subdivision cultivation 
and grazing will not encioacli on the glass areas 
(vii) That the most suitable site for a factoiy is piobably in the vicinity 
of Jogigopa 

E S PEAKSON, 
Foiest Econo nwit 


Enclosure V 


In attempting to airive at the Comnieicial possibilities of the manufac- 
ture of papei fiom the waste glasses -which grow so piolificall-^ ovei the huge 
aieas on the banks of the Biahmaputia I am primaiily indebted to Mr E S 
Pearson ivho in his capacity of Foiest Economist was deputed by the Gov- 
ernment of India, at the lequest of the Administi ation of Assam to investi- 
gate the matter in situ 

As an outcome of his investigations Mr Peaison has iviitten a very 
valuable leport, a copy of which he was coniteous enough to let me see prioi 
to its legulai publication This seived as an invaluable starting point and 
enabled me to furthei my enquiiies w'hile at home on leave I was advised by 
Ml Pearson to lefei to (o) Mi S Milne of Messis Bertram & Oo , Edin- 
burgh, and (b) Mi W Eaitt of the Eastern Development Coiporation, Limi- 
ted, London, as being men w'ho had had piactical expeiience of and have 
devoted consideiable time and eneigy upon the problem of the most suitable 
plant for dealing with this class of mateiial 

In hiB inteiesting note upon the subject Mi Peaison gives us the following 
facts and figures and which foim my initial data 

"While very laige areas of glass land are available Mi Peaison has some 
very peitinent points to uige anent the selection of suitable tracts to operate 
on 


The fuithei you go from the actual Brahmaputra bank the higliei blie 

land This means compai alive fiecilom 
from floods and consequent danger 
fiom “fires” As ■^-these fires aie not 
accidental but are deliberately caused by glaziers, this is a veiy imporlant 
detail 


Selection of site 
High V low land 


In many ways the compai ative flood-fiee aieas would be the more satis 
factoiy Among the chief advantages which occur to one is the possibility 
of light lailway transport of the glass to the factoiy Any added dangei or 
fire however would appeal to outweigh all othei consideiations 

Selecting a possible area Mi Peaison estimates that some 15,000 acies are 
aiailable neai the junction of the Monas and Biahmaputia rivers but should 
this not be sufficient theie is plentv of land equally suitable more oi less 
adjacent 

Upon this 15,000 acres the chief glasses met wuth appeal to be (a) Khagra 
(saccharum spontaneum) and (h) Bhatta (saccharum Naienga) Of these the 
Kliagra appeals to piedominate More especially is this the case in the 
lower leaches of the Monas iiver 


Oiit-tinn per acre 

Mr Peai son’s figuies are taken fiom actual lesults over small measuied 
aieas and as he personally selected such aiea wuth a view’ to getting fan 
average samples they should be as accuiate as anything could be shoit of 
actual expeiience over the whole 

He gnes the following pioduction per acie — 

Bhatta green 6 8 tons = 

Khagia gieen 19 tons = 


dry 3 5 tons 
diy 7 8 tons. 
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As, ho^^eveI, tlie Bhatta had ohviouslj’^ been burned the pievious yeai thus 
repiesenting a single jeai’s gioutb and as Khagra has to be cut upon a two- 
yeai lotation the effective pi eduction pei acre pei annum may be consideied 
much the same and lie considers that foi pin poses of calculating areas ioi a 
requiied pi eduction both species may be taken as producing 3 tons per 
annum of dry giass 

Accoiding to !Mi Peai son’s e\peiiments one ton of diy Bbatta represents 
lougbly tuo tons of green glass, vheieas one ton of diy Khagia lepiesents 
neaiei tuo and a half of gieeii 

Experiments made by the Titagbui Mills shoved that the conversion from 
diied grass gaio 33 per cent of “ pulp,” consequeiitlj one ton of pulp means 
dealing vitb three tons of dry and six tons of green Bhatta, and three tons 
and 7 o tons respectively of Khagia 

Perhaps the most difficult item hli Pearson had to grapple with vas the 

labour required to cut and the result- 
2 Q ing cost of cutting the grass I should 
7 12 0 hesitate to accept, as a reliable basis, 
10 0 figuies which vere ai lived at from the 
0 4 0 flopping of half acre blocks The 

actual experiments shoved that to cut 

^ Q and bundle one ton of the dry grasses 
cost — 

Rs A. P 
0 11 5 

2 9 0 

3 2 0 


Labour 

Outting nnd Bundling 

Cartage to river 

Boating 

Handling 

Sundries 


Bhatta 

Khagra 

Nal 


For purposes of calculation I propose taking lls 2 as an estimated cost 
of cutting and bundling and other vise I am accepting Mi Pearson’s esti 
mate, thus bringing the cost of dry grass at the factory at say Rs 7-8 pe’ 
ton, but in doing so I would emphasise a point which might conceivably upset 
the figure Will it be found feasible to sun dry the whole of the crop in situ 
or would green or partially green grass have to be transported ? 

It depends upon how' long it takes to sun dry, also wffiethei the land 
would be sufficiently dry to leave the cut grass lying or whether preliminary 
staclnng would be necessary 

It is obvious that if the green grass has to be taken to the factory our 
transport difficulties are enormously increased Beyond this lefeience I am 
Ignoring this possibility 

Basing my calculations upon Mi Pearson’s figuies the produce of one 

acre is required per ton of pulp 
Acreage production 

As the question of an economical yet practical size of factory is still un- 
settled, my figures will be expressed per thousand tons of pulp 

Now let us see what the cost of cutting, bundling, and carting the grass 

to the liver bank means expressed in 
tone pulp man powder its 5-lz per ton is tlie 

figure ve have taken and this has to 
be multiplied by three to represent a ton of pulp or Rs 17-4-0 oi Rs 17,250 
per thousand tons Reduce this to Hazeiees at annas 8 per day and ve get 
Rs 34,500 

Oiii cutting season is four months and if we also have to transport the 

' grass to the factory inside approxi- 

ai y wor ers niately that period owing to danger oi 

fire 01 any other cause it means say 8,600 Hazerees per month oi at 28 
working days a labour force of say roughly 300 working daily 

To boat the grass to the factoiy Mi Pearson allows for ten ton boats- 
taking five days and a crew of four men 
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Tins would in piactice give us say five tups pei boat pei month oi 20 

trips spiead ovei the foui months 
15 boats Bringing this to the thousand ton pulp 

60 boatmen means the employment of 15 

boats and 60 men 

Thus if we have only foui months to count upon we have to face the pro- 
blem of a necessaiy laboui foice of say 360 «ouls voiking daily per thousand 
tons of pulp turned out by the factory simply to ciop and bimg the lequi- 
•site amount of glass to a cential jiosition 

Mr Pearson estimated a total settled population of 600 working men so 
that this labour question ivitli its eternal perplexities is likely to prove a 
seiious one 

Size of Fact 01 y 

Ml Peaison assumed a plant capable of tinning out 10,000 tons of pulp, 

but Ml Milne vith vhom Mi Hendei- 

15,000 tons pulp per year son and I have been in communication 

IS veiy insistent upon the necessity rf 
•starting vith a factoiy capable of producing 16,000 tons jiei annum This 
vould mean no margin in the land specifically lepoited upon by Mi Pearson, 
though he reports that fuithei aieas aie available across the river 

As I have ttied to demonstiate a factory of this size (16,000 tons) vould 
need — 

(]) A grant of at least 20,000 acres 

(2) An effective laboui force during foui months of the year of 6,400 

souls 

(3) A chaiter of 260 boats capable of carrying 10 tons of grass 


Estimate of cost 


It IS difficult to get any leliable estimate nov-a-days as the contemplation 


£ 


Factory 

. 25,000 

Plant 

110,000 

Freight, etc 

31,000 

Founds 

10,000 

Erection 

4,000 

liocal material 

6,000 

Water supply 

1,000 

Bungalows and lines 

15,000 

Working Capital 

28,000 


230,000 


Cost of 


of setting about construction at 
piesent is quite out of the question and 
the piobable cost .of mateiials after the 
war IS impossible to conjecture 
Messrs Bei trams, howevei, went 
into the mattei very carefully and the 
result they ai lived at lepresented 
£230,000, 01 thirty-foui and a half lakh 
of lujiees 

conversion 


War conditions made it a' difficult matter to estimate the working costs, 
hut Messrs Bei trams have gone very fully and caiefully into the mattei with 
the following lesult expiessed per ton of pulp — 

Rs A p 


Chemicals 

Fuel 

Superintendence and laboui 
Packing and insuiances 
Fi eight to Calcutta 
Agency chaiges 
Depieciation on Capital 
Raw mateiial 


25 7 0 
28 0 0 
10 0 0 
3 10 
6 0 0 
18 0 
11 8 0 
24 0 0 


109 8 0 


Per ton d/d Calcutta 

I have not kept entiiely to Messrs Bertrams figuies, having inci eased cost 
of fuel, insurances, and law material slightly to meet local conditions with 
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legaid to coal, piovide for insuiance upon the laAv material and allow for 
three tons of dry grass to every ton of pulp at Rs 8 at factoxy side against 
then theoietical 2 87 tons of glass at Rs 7 per ton 

If money he saied under the heading of Chemicals it can only he at the 
expense of fuel as far as oui knowledge goes at present 

Woiking things upon a Commercial scale usually upsets Laboiatory ex- 
perimental lesearch and I therefore prefei to over-estimate lather than eii 
on the othei side In any case the estimate must only he taken as an 
“ estimate ” 

Quahty of Pulp 

Ml Peaison is strongly of the opinion that, ciopped regularly, the qualitj^ 
of the raw mateiial wnll imxiiove and the aiguments he advances are con- 
vincing We have this factor in hand as it were, for any impiovement in 
the raw' material will mean a saving in cost of convex sion oi lesult in a 
supeiior and moie valuable product — or both 

The treatment given the glass in Calcutta entailed 18 75 per cent of 
Caustic (calculated on weight of law' grass) a boil of nine hoiiis at a steam 
pressuie of 75/80 lbs and aftei all this 16 pei cent of bleach had to be in- 
troduced to the pulp to manufactuie wdiat would lank as very common paper 
selling in pie-wai days at I4d per lb 

From what I can gathei no paper maker iiould pnrchase pulp lequiring 
anything appioaching this amount of bleach and Messrs Bei trams aie confi- 
dent that with then digesters such requiiement will be i educed to 124 
per cent 

Only actual tests will pi ore this and, unless the glass improves materially 
when cut regularly the iisk to be run is immense 

Comparing it with other grasses 
A lew comparisons commonly used in papei making I 

un del stand that, — 

Sahoj ” can be treated with 3 per cent less caustic and only half the 
-time of “ boil” in the digesters and the resultant pulp lequires 6 to 8 per 
cent less bleach 

“ Espaito ” lequiies 16’ of caustic, a boil of 3J hours at a pressure of 
-only 55 lbs and given a bleach of 14 per cent 5 nelds 47 per cent of first class 
papei 

“ Tambootie ” a grass found in piofusion in South Afiica gives results 
similai to Espaito and, according to the “ Times ” of 20th Septembei 1916, 
presents no difficulties in the w'ay of cost of law material 

It w'ould appear that the pulp so fai pioduced can only be compaied in 
■quality w’lth the cheapest wood pulp on the maiket and the piice of this in 
pre-wai days was say £8 per ton c i f Biitish Port Assume a freight of £1 
to Indian Poit and we get a competing aiticle landed at say Rs 135 per ton 

Conclusions 

From the expeiiments made and the available data theie is little chance 
of these w'aste glasses producing anything but a low' giade pulf> compar 
able w'lth the very cheapest now obtained from wood fiom vaiious paits of 
the world notably Norway, Sweden, and Canada 

Not only is this the case but it would appeal as though the cost of tieat- 
ment even to turn out this cheap giade is dispiopoitionately gieat While 
foi instance esparto giass appeals to lend itself more leadily and cheaply, 
the lesulting pulp is valued at as much as £17 per ton as against £8 for the 
quality oui grasses compare wuth 

Were it not for the conviction that cheap wood pulp will get increasingly 
•difficult to obtain and that aftei the w'ar prices for such will nevei leacli 
then fcrmei low level, the undertaking would be unsound commercially 

The importation of common pulp into India is, I undei stand, loiind and 
about 12,000 tons pei annum Any cheapening of common pulp would pro- 
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Ijably encouiage^industiial development in the paper-making tiade, as the- 
total consumption of paper in India is lound about 75,000 tons 

Unless, houevei, theie is a marked improvement in the quality or suita- 
bility of the cheap glasses ve have (Khagra and Bhatta) as an outcome of 
legulai ciopping, I see little chance of any gioup of finaiicieis risking the 
necessaiy outlay 

As vill be seen fiom the details I have giien, the estimated Caiiital 
aims at being ample foi all puiposes and the plant offered bj Messrs Beitiaiiis 
IS veiy complete, up to date, and designed to reduce handling in piocess, 
to a 'minimum 

The size of the factoi-y advocated is, of couise, open to criticism In man\ 
ways a 15,000 ton pioduction piesents seiious difficulties and Mr Baitt is 
piepared to suggest a 10,000 ton oi e\en 7,000 ton unit, the latter capable of 
expansion to 10,000 tons IVithout going into the detail Messrs Bertrams 
gave, he — Mi Raitt — estimates that a 7,000 ton plant at pie-vai rates vould 
cost about £65,000 as against £110,000 foi the largei unit Xatuially vith 
the smallei factory certain items of the working costs per ton Tiould have to 
be increased 

Should theie not be a ready sale in Calcutta itself foi all the pulp pio- 
duced it stands to leason that the only outside maiket to look to iiould be 
situated further East, t e , fuither an ay fiom existing competitive supplies 
In this nay only nould the extia freightage fiom Calcutta be balanced Tak- 
ing the estimated cost of production as Rs 109-8-0 landed Calcutta and the 
competitive imported late for nood pulp as Rs 135 (£9) ne have a margin 
of Rs 25-8-0 pel ton 

A gross piofit of 10 per cent on the Capital means Rs 23 per ton so- 
that there is little to come and go upon 

Two possibilities piesent themselves, however, to the investor, either ol 
nhich nould greatly impiove piospects, ms — 

(a) A general inciease in rate for cheap competitive pulp 

(b) Improvement in quality of glass nhen cropped regularly 

A B HAWKINS 

Postscript 

Since niiting the attached I have leceived Mr Peaison's lepoit (date- 
Novembei 1916) of the grass aieas he had cut in 1915 I note therefrom 
that he is quite pleased at the gronth and at the impioved appeal ance of the- 
Khagia crop I note that the glass has been sent to Calcutta again foi con- 
veision into papei It will be inteiesting to see nhether the ajiparent im- 
provement IS of piactical importance 

There is but one point in tins lepoit ivhich puzzles me Mr Pearson 
refers to “Khagia ” being cut on a thiee-year lotation nhereas I have been 
allowing foi that of tno years This makes a dilfeience nitli regaid to aieas 
requii ed 

I also think it would be of inteiest to note that the present puce of wood 
pulp is as high as £40 per ton as against £8 in pie-vai days 

A B HAWKINS 


No. 14. 

Governmenf of Bengal. 

Lettei, dated 3th June 1924, fiom the Government of Bengal, foniarding 

replies to questionnaire No 11 

I am dnected by the Governor in Council to refer to your letter No 352, 
dated the Isb May 1924, in which you ask for detailed information on certain 
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points concerning existing conditions relating to the manufacture of machine- 
made paper and papei pulp and the prospects of the future development of the 
industry in this Province 

2 In reply, I am to say that detailed infoimation on all points is not 
available and cannot he collected without making a systematic investigation, 
which would involve delay I am, therefore, to furnish uhat infoimation 
as available at present 

Paiaqiaph 3 A (1) of yo\n httei —Except in the Chittagong Hill Tiacts 
there is no suitable supply of material foi the manufacture of paper pulp in 
Bengal In 1919, a pieliminaiy investigation vas earned out in the Kasalon> 
leserie in the Chittagong Hill Tiacts by Messis Peaison, Gibson and Modder 
■of the Foiest Depaitment and a representative of Messrs Nelson & Co They 
estimated that a jield up to a maximum of 250,000 tons of crushed bamboos 
•could be expected Subsequent results have, however, shown that the above 
estimate vas veiy optimistic 

Eecently a kind of grass called Eha grass growing on both sides of the 
Eeni liver in the Chittagong district, came to the notice of the Depaitment 
•of Industiies It appeared to be suitable as a rau material for making papei 
pulp It has been examined by the Foiest Economist, Dehra Dun, and well 
reported on, hut no deta’iled survey of the aiea or estimate of the quantity 
of grass that can be exploited annuall 3 ’^ has as j^et been made 

Paper pulp made from rice stian was also sent for examination to the 
Foiest Economist and was veil leported on If collection can be propeilv 
organised it is possible that this material, vhicli is available in abundance 
in Bengal, may be utilised for making papei pulp 

Paiaqiaph 3 A (2) of your lettei — Extraction of bamboos fiom the Kasa- 
long Reserve is easy as there are numeioiis small streams falling into the 
River Kainafuli which goes down to the Port of Chittagong 

Pa^aqrapK 3 4. (<3), (4) and (5) of youi Icttei — No information is available 
nt present 

Paragtaph 3 A (6) of youi lettei — ^The Titaghur Paper Mills and the 
Bengal Paper Mills aie the only jiapei mills in Bengal The foimei was 
started at Titaghur neai Calcutta m 1882 and the latter at Ranigan] in 
1889 Both these mills use grass and imported wood-pulp The mills obtain 
their supply of grass from Bihar and Orissa The operations of these mills 
have been outlined in “Report on Timbers and Paper Materials ” (Imperial 
Institute), 1921 The India Papei Pulp Company, Limited, of which 
Messrs Andrew Yule & Co , Ltd , aie the Slanaging Agents, extract bamboos 
from the Kasalong Reserve and send them to a crushing mill, where they 
are crushed and baled The mill was fiist situated at Chittagong, but has 
been moved 19 miles up the Karnafuli iivei The crushed bamboos are 
sent by train to the Pulp Factory, constructed at Naihati near Calcutta 

Paiagiaph S B (I) (a) of youi letter — In 1920 a lease for the extraction 
of bamboos from the Kasalong Reserve was granted to the India Paper Pulp 
Company, Limited, mentioned above They got the bamboos free of royalty 
for the fiist two years from the 1st January 1920 From the 1st January 
1922 to the 31st December 1931, they are to pay loyalty at Re 1 per ton of 
< 3 iushed and baled bamboos leaving the crushing mill, with a minimum ol 
Rs 10,000 per annum From 1932 to 1941, the royalty uses to Es 2 pei 
Ion vith a minimum of Rs 15,000 

Paiagraph 3 B (1) (c) of your letter — A copy of the agreement with the 
Company mentioned above, is enclosed The conditions seem to be suitable 
and aie likely to be followed in future with such modifications as may be 
consideied necessary 

Paiagiaph 3 B (2) of youi lettei — Befoie the lease was gi anted there was 
some local opposition due to the fear that the supply of local needs would be 
■endangered Clause 5 of the agreement provides sufficient protection against 
the above contingency 
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To a large extent the people of the Hill Tracts make their living bv the 
cutting and exti action of foiest piodiice and the giant of the lease should be 
of benefit to them Tip to date, honever, the Company has not been fortunate 
in its agents and has not got the full benefit of the laige supply of labour 
which iR aA^ailable 

3 I am to add that as stated aboie, the other questions cannot be 
ansveied without making further enquiries and that it has not been possible- 
to have maps illustiating the leplies to questions A (2). A (4) and A (6), 
piepared iMthin the short time allotted in paiagiaph 4 of join lettei undci 
leply 

4 I am also to say that the publications collected by the Taiiff Boaid do 
not appear to be exhaustive, a furthei list is annexed herewith 
Enclosure I 


AGREEMENT 

AN AGREEMENT dated the one thousand nine hundred 

and tw'enty made between the Secietaiy of State for India in Council (here- 
inaftei called “the Secietary of State”) of the one pai-t and India Pape’*^ 
Pulp Company, Limited, having its legistered office at 8, Clive Row, Calcutta 
(hereinaftei called the Lessees which expression where the context so admits^ 
or implies shall include its successois and assigns) of the othei pait 

1 The Secietaiy of State heieby giants to the lessees libeity to enter 
upon the Kasalong Reseived Foiest situated in the Chittagong Hill Tiacts 
Foiest Division, and to cut and lemove theicfrom bamboos of all kinds with the 
exception of Teinostachjnim Dullooa commonlj’ called Daloo, such bamlJbos to 
be ciushed and prepaied at a factoij’ or factories at Chittagong, the site of 
which shall heieafter be detei mined by mutual agi cement between the Con* 
servatoi of Forests, Bengal, and the lessees 

2 Government may cut and remove all bflmboos that may be requiied by 
Government for civil or military purposes or foi the lequirements of the 
Public "Woiks 01 Foiest Depaitment, and the lessees shall not in any way 
interfere with the servants of Goveinnient engaged in the woik of cutting 
and lemoving such bamboos 

3 The lessees shall woik through the area legiilaily and systematically in 
such manner and on such lotation which shall not be less than tliiee yeais as 
shall be appioved by the Conseivatoi of Foiests, Bengal, and shall remoie 
all butts and tops as well as the central poitions of the culms of the bamboos 

4 The lessees shall not hinder oi pi event any person oi peisons holding 
peimits duly issued by the Forest Depaitment authonzmg them to cut Teinos- 
tachyum Dullooa bamboos in the aiea subject to this agieenient 

5 The Conservatoi of Foiests, Bengal, if in Lis opinion the lequiiements 
foi bamboos of the inhabitants of the area seried by the Kasalong and the 
Kainafuli livers fiom Mainimukh to Rhynkliyong Miikh cannot be fully satis- 
fied by other souices of supply, shall have the iiowei to aiiange foi the- 
lenioval of a number sufficient foi this pin pose out of the Kasa- 
long Reserve, and the lessees shall give the holdeis of peimits gnen under 
this clause full facilities foi the cutting and removal of bamboos 

In the event of Daloo bamboos floweiing during the period of this license 
the Conservator of Foiests, Bengal, shall have pow’ei to aiiange foi the 
lemoval of such numbei of bamboos of any othei species as may be in his 
opinion required foi the purpose of floating timbei provided that this quan- 
tity shall not exceed the aveiage amount of Daloo b&mboo exti acted by local 
consumers duiing the pievious five yeais 

The Conseivator of Foiests, Bengal, will be at libeity to prohibit the 
sale to the Company of bamboos from aieas in the districts of Chittagong 
and the Chittagong Hill Tract should there be at any time, during the 
peiiod of the lease, an insufficient supply of bamboos for the domestic re- 
quiiements of the people of those distiicts 
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6 The lessees shall not cnt oi lemoie any timber from the said Reseive 
evcopt as piovided in clause 12 hereof 

7 The lessees shall pay lojalty at the following rates — 
iS'il for two jears commencing fiom 1st Januaiy 1920 

From 1st Jamiar'v 1922 to 31st Decembei 1931, Re 1 pei ton of crushed 
and haled bamboo leaving ciushing mills, and Rs 2 pei ton for 
the lem.iining yeais of the license piovided that in the event of 
the said loialtv payable iindei this clause being less in any 
^cal from 1922 to 1931 inclusive than Rs 10,000, the lessees shall 
pay such sums as mil vith the royalty paid on bamboos actually 
crushed and baled during such -veai, make up the sum of 
Rb 10,000, and so dining the rears fiom 1932 to 1941 inclusive, 
evcept that the minimum loyalty shall be Rs 15,000 In the 
event of the flow ei mg of any species of bamboo in the said 
Reserve m am jeai the provisions of this pioviso shall not apply. 

8 The lessees shall commence woik bcfoie 1st Jamiaiv 1921, and shall on 
01 before that date eiect and supply all necessary machinery and plant 
the satisfaction of the Consenatoi of Forests, Bengal, and in the event v^t 
their failing so to do the Secretaiv of State mav without prejudice to any 
other light or reniedj hcreundei forthwith by notice in writing to the lessees 
detormine this agreement 

6 Tlie lessees chall collect the bamboos cut fiom the Reseive at such 
checking station outside the bouiidaiies of the leserve as the said Conservator 
of Foiests shall approve, where the bamboos will be enumeiated and the 
number and species entcied in a challan by a Forest OlScei in the piesence 
of an officer of the lessees If the^ shall so lequne on pioduction of this 
challan, fiee passing down of the lafts by the checking stations on the way 
will be sanctioned At the crushing mill the rafts will be checked with the 
challan liv a Forest Officci in the piesence of an officer of the lessees The 
io\alU on anv Innihoos lost in tiaiisit oi not foithcoming at the final check- 
ing station sbail ho foitliwitli paid by the lessees on demand at the prevail 
iiig scheduled late In the cient of the lessees bunging to the mill bamboos 
not e\tracted by tlieni but pin chased in the open maiket they shall be entitled 
to claim lebate of ro-salty at the prevailing schedule rates on such bamboos 
The lessees shall not before payment of the royalty mentioned in paiagiaph 7 
sell any bamboos oi otheiwise dispose of them, except by using them in the 
ciiishiiig mill 

10 The lessees shall provide eveiy pei son employed by them in cutting, 
collection and transpoit of bamboo with a suitable badge toi the puipose ot 
identification 

11 The lessees shall abide by and obseive the foiest rule in force foi 
the time being in the said leseiie, and should there he any neglect of the 
said lilies by the lessees or by anv of then employees the Divisional Forest 
Officei shall have powei, in case of nigent necessity, at once to suspend 
during such time as he shall think fit, the woik of the lessees or then em- 
ployees 111 any such locality 

12 The lessees shall he entitled to piocure from the said reserve such 
building stone, timber and otliei foiest pioduce as they may reqnne foi the 
purposes of this concession on payment of half the loyalty in foice foi the 
time being as embodied in the published schedule of lates of the Chittagong 
Hill Tiacts Division All trees leqiined by the lessees shall he fiist approved 
and maiked by a Foiest Officei, and the lessees shall not fell any tiee which 
IS not so maiked 

13 The lessees shall he allowed the fiee use of watei fiom any sti earns 
wuthin the Reserved Foiests with the pievious consent in waiting of the 
Conservator of Forests, Bengal, provided that the use thereof shall not, in 
the opinion of the Conservatoi, at any time he piejiidicial to any pie-estab- 
hslied lights of any village, oi of any other jieisons and provided that the 
water habitually used by such persons shall not be polluted and that due 
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precautions be taken by tbe lessees to tbe satisfaction of the said Conser- 
yator to prevent any water in any way being polluted by their machinery or 
by the crushing of the bamboos and provided that the lessees shall make ali 
such dams tanks water-channels and the like as shall in the opinion of the 
Divisional Forest Officer be necessaiy for the carrving out of their work in 
a secure and proper manner and so as to minimise the risk of their causing 
landslip floods or soil erosion, and that if in the opinion of the Divisional 
Forest Officer all proper precautions aie not at any time 1>eing taken to effect 
any or all of the said purposes, the Divisional Forest Officer may prohibit 
the use of such water by the lessees until such precautions have been taken 

Provided that nothing contained in this clause shall permit the lessees to 
do any act specified in sub-section (b) of section 76 of the Bengal Embank- 
ment Act 1SS2 (Bengal Act II of 1SS2) without the previous permission ol 
the Superintendent of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 

14 The lessees shall not erect anv building nor clear sites for buildings 
or other purposes inside the Beserwed Forest without the previous consent in 
writing of the Conservator of Forests For all such ground as shall be made 
available for clearing for building and other purposes, ground rent at the rate 
of Es 5 per acre per year shall be paid in advance 

15 Subject as hereinafter mentioned this agreement shall continue in 
force for a period of 21 years from 1st Januaiy 1920 to 31st December 1940 

16 The lessees may terminate this agreement at anv time before the ex- 
piry of the said period by giving notice to that effect in writing to the said 
Conservator on or before the first day of the year previous to the year in 
which, they desire so to terminate this agreement 

17 In the event of the lessees faihng to comply with any of the terms of 
this agreement as to which the opinion of the said Conservator shall be ab- 
solutely final and conclusive or in the event of the lessees becoming insolvent 
or going into hquidation (except for purposes of reconstruction) it shall be 
lawful for the Secretary of State by notice in writing to the lessees under 
the hand of the Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Eevenue 
Department, and notwithstanding any previous breach to terminate this 
agreement at any time without prejudice to any other right or remedy of 
the Secretary of State hereunder 

18 In the event of this agreement being terminated under clause 16 or 
on the expiry of this agreement on the 31st December 1940, the lessees shall 
be entitled to remove within the next succeeding six months all machinerv 
and other stores tools and plant and pulp or other forest produce on which 
royalty has been paid in full 

The lessees shall also be entitled to remove -within the same period such 
timber and forest produce obtained under clause 12 of this agreement at 
half the scheduled rates on payment of the balance required to make up 
■with the sums already paid, the full scheduled rates then in force On the 
expiry of the said period of six months it shall be lawful for the Secretary 
of State to appropriate such machinery, stores tools and plant buildings 
timber and firewood, as may remain lu the said area without payment of 
any compensation to the lessees and such machinery and other things shall 
become the property of the Secretary of State. 

19. In the event of this agreement being terminated under clause 17 it 
shall be la-wful for the Secretary of State to appropriate such machinery 
stores and plant, buildings, pulp and other forest produce as may, in his 
opinion, be necessary to cover all loss and damage incurred by him and to 
dispose of the same as his own property. 

20 In the event of the lessees' -wishing to continue working for a further 
period after the lapse of the twenty-one vears specified in clause 15 above, 
they shall be given preference to do so under such terms as may then be 
determined by mutual agreement of both parties 

21. The rights of the lessees under this agreement may be assigned by the 
lessees to any company registered in India, the capital of which is offered for 
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subscription in India, piovided always tliat the company is not a foieign- 
conti oiled Company as defined in the Government of India’s Notihcati" 
No 11917, dated the 6th Octohei 1917, and provided also that such .ibsigo- 
ment shall he legisteied with the Conservatoi of Foiests, Bengal 

22 In the event of any disinxte aiising ivith regaid to the teims of these 
piesents oi the constiuction of meaning theieof oi of any part theieof, nr 
as to the peifoimance of any act theiehy lequned to he done, oi as to any 
other matter or thing in connection theiewuth wdiere not otheiivise pro- 
vided foi, the decision of the Goveinoi of Bengal in Council upon the matter 
of such dispute shall he final and binding upon the paities hereto 


Enclosiiie 11 

AN AGREEMENT, dated the one thousand nine bundled 

and twentj, made BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
IN COUNCIL (heieinaftei called “ the Secretary of State ”) of the one pait 
and the India Paper Pulp Company, Limited, having its legisteied office 
at 8, Clive Row (hereinafter called the Lessees which expression wheie the 
context so admits or implies shall include its successors and assigns) of the 
othei pait Wlieieby it is agreed that the following clause shall be substi- 
tuted for clause 16 of the within w'ritten agieement dated 
1920 

“ 16 The Lessees maj' terminate this agreement at anj’- time hefoie the 
expiiy of the said period by giving 12 calendar months’ notice to that effect 
in wilting to the said Conseivator ” 

And the within written agieement shall be read and constiued accoid- 
ingly 

IN WITNESS wheieof the vendors have hereunto set and affixed their 
lespective hands and seals and the company has caused its common seal to b^ 
heieunto affixed the day and year first above wuitten 
Signed sealed and deliveied by the above- 
named in the pieseiice 

of 

The common seal of the abovenamed has 
heieunto been affixed by the direction and 
in the piesence of 

two of the Diiectors of the said Company 
who have heieunto set then hands and 
these presents have been countei signed by 

in the piesence of 


No. 15. 


Government of Madras. 

Letter, dated 25th June 1924, i'>oni the Government of Bladras, foniaidinq 

replies to questionnaii e No II 

With lefeience to your letter No 352, dated the 1st May 1924, regarding 
the Tariff Board’s enquiry into the case for the protection of the paper 
industry, I am diiected to enclose a copy of letter No 410-A /24, dated 4th 
June 1924, from the Director of Industiies, Madras, which furnishes all the 
infoi matron at present available on the subject In regard to his leference 
to the attempts of the Foiest Department to explore the possibilities of the 
bamboo areas under its control foi the manufacture of paper and paper pulp, 
I am to state that the woik done in this direction has so far been only preli 
minary and that no estimates of piactical propositions have yet been woiked 
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{Jopy of lettci No J/IO-A 124, dated 4fli Jvne 1924, from the Diicctoi (f 

Ind^isf) ic<f fife- 

With lefeience to Government encloiseinent No 1400 II/24-1, dated the 
0th May 1924, referring foi lepoit a qiiestioiinaiie on the paper industry 
of the Taiiff Boaid, I have the honour to lepoit that niy depaitnieni; nas 
made no investigation of the possibilities of establishing a paper and paper 
pulp industry in the Piesidency Di Marsden’s bulletin which the Taiifl 
Boaid has alieady contains the latest infoimation available cn the subicct 
J undei stand that in 1922-23 it uas agreed that the Forest Bepaitment 
should exploie the possibilities for these purposes of the bamboo aieas under 
"the contiol of that Department and I leain fiom the Chief Conservator that 
some pieliminaiy woik in this diiection has been done in the extensive Eeta 
i(Ochlandia Ti avancoi ica) aieas of the Papanasam foiests in Tinnevelly I 
am, therefore, not in a position to give any accuiate infoimation legaidmg 
the souices of supply of pulpable material and fuel I can say generally that 
glasses aie not available in sufficient quantities to repay exploitation and 
that bamboo and the Eeta reeds aie the most likely niateiials 

There aie no data available legaiding the quantity, kind and cost of fuel 
Any inland mill must depend on wood fuel, except at sea poits the cost of 
coal vould be too high As legaids lime, up to date no lime has been manu- 
factured from quariied limestone and the onlj' lime in use is shell lime 
This office has no figuies as to cost 

The question of location of paper mills is one of gieat difficulty in +his 
Piesidency The only law materials available in quantity aie vood and 
bamboos, as these are situated inland and theie is veiy little water transport, 
the cost of tianspoit of all othei requisites mil necessarily be high It is, 
theiefoie, doubtful in my opinion whether anj mill located an ay fiom the 
seaboaid can opeiate with success ei’-en under the piotection of a liigh tariff 
There is only one mill established in the Piesidency, the Cainatic Papei Mill 
The mill is located at Rajamundiy where watei transpoit is available and it 
is intended to make pulp from bamboos believed to be available in quantities 
and paper fiom paddy stiaw of ivhich also laige quantities aie believed to 
be available But the mill has not yet staited and the company’s estimated 
cost of making papei, Rs 280 pei ton, seems to me to be high The Company 
has wited its woiks m what is at present piobably the best aiea in the 
Presidency As the mill has not staited woik, it is not possible to give any 
figuies as to the cost or the supply of labour, but theie is no leason to believe 
that theie will be any difficulty in getting sufficient labour 

'Reqa'tdmg Questions B (1) (a) — (c) — I have no information to offei 
The Cainatic Mills have applied undei the State Aid to Industries Act for 
concession rates for timbei, bamboos and watei and until Government pass 
01 del s on their application, it is obviously impossible to state ivhat conces- 
sions will be granted and the conditions governing those concessions But 
I do not think that theie ivill be any local piejudice against the giant of 
such concession if Government decide to giant any 

Question G — The condition of tianspoit and cost of fi eight is so vague 
that I can offer no kind of leply 

Question D — The local demand foi machine-made papei may be estimated 
at 6,561 tons valued at Rs 34 lakhs which lepiesents the value of the annual 
imports into the Presidenc 3 '^ 

Question E — It wull be obvious fiom the above that the paper industry is 
still non-existent ' 
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No. 16. 


Govern jcent of the Punjah. 

Leticri dated 2nd June 192^, from the Government of the Punjab fonvaidiny 

icjlia to qvc’tfionnaiie No 11 

"With lefeienre to youi lettei No 352, dated the 1st May 1924, calling 
4oi certain information in regard to the proposal to protect the papei industry, 
I am diiected by the Punjab Government (Ministry of Agiicrdtuie) to reply 
below seriatum to the questions raised in your lettei — 

A (1) The Department of Industries lepoits that suitable grass foi the 
manufacture of papei exists in ^aigt, quantities m the vicmit\ of Jagadhii 
•station on the North Western Railway m Government and private forests 
The glass growing in the Goveii ment forest aiea has been leased to a 
s-yndicate -which is endeavouring to raise a Company to erect a paper mill 
to use this grass as their raw material The grass has been tested for 
papei pulp at the Forest Eeseaicli Institute, Dehia Dun and found to be 
eminently suitable Information regarding bamboo ox other forest materials 
for the manufactuie of paper pulp is being obtained from the Chief Conser- 
vator of Forests and will be communicated as soon as possible 

A (2) The source of supply of the glass mentioned above is roughly 
-about 15 miles to the north of Jagadhii station and the raw material is thus 
easily accessible 

A (3) If the paper factory matures it is proposed to use electric power 
nom the River Jumna instead of fuel 

A (4) Lime is obtainable m the vicinity at about Re 1-12-0 and Es 2 
g, maund 

A (5) It is anticipated that there will be no difficulty about the supply 
of labour in this area The wages of unshilled men wiU probably be between 
8 and 12 annas per diem 

A (6) (a) A suitable site for the location of the paper miU has been 
found in the \ncinity of Tajawala, the headworks of the Eastern and Western 
Jumna Canals 

A (6) (5) No paper mrlls have so far been erected m this province 
B (1) (a) It is not proposed to charge any royalty at present A fixed 
sum as annual rent for the grass collected from the Government area has 
been arranged 

B (1) (h) One concession, as mentioned above, has been granted to utilise 
•the grass from the Punjab Government forest area at Kalesai 

B (1) (c) The conditions governing the concession are being obtamed from 
-the Chief Conservator of Forests and wiR be intimated as soon as possible 
B (2) There is no local sentiment agamst the grant of this concession, 
as far as is known 

C The chief means of transport will be by boat on the Eastern Junma 
Canal to the railway station at Jagadhii, the cost of freight is not known 
at present 

D It is not po=;sible to givn accurate figures regarding the extent of the 
local demand foi machine-made papei, but it is known to be large The 
Internal Trade Report of the Punjab for the year endmg 1921-22 shows that 
■5,664 tons of paper were imported into the Punjab 

E Beyond granting the syndicate the concession mentioned above no 
iurthei progress has been made It remains to be seen whether the syndi- 
‘cate will succeed m floatmg this Company 

2 As only one place has been mentioned in this lettei, and it can easily 
'be located on a map of the Punjab, the submission of a special map will 
iierhaps not he considered necess.uv 

2 I 2 
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Further replies to quesUonnatre, recetoed fioin the Goveimncnt of the Punjahr 

dated 16th July, 192Jf 

In continuation of my lettei No 800-27 — ^7608, dated 2nd June, 1924, I 
am diiected to communicate the additional infoimation piomised under ques- 
tions A (1) and B (1) (c) — 

A (1) The Chief Conseivatoi of Foiests, Punjab, lepoits that, apaib from 
glass, the only foiest mateiialb available foi the manufactuie of pulp and 
papei in the Punjab aie fir and spiuce wood Both fir and spiuce aie found 
m laige quantities thioughout the highei hills of the Punjab, hut the cost 
of extiaction of the material is lihely to be piohibitive for some time to come. 

B (1) (c) A copy of the agieement governing the concession is enclosed 
The peiiod of six months allowed in clause 18 has been extended up to 4th 
Novembei 1924 owing to difficulties in the supply of vatei-pover, and mav 
have to be still fuither extended \Yith lefeience to the leply to question 
B (1) (a) attention is invited to clause 7 of the agreement undei which 
loyalty bond on the amount of glass extiacted is payable aftei the first two 
years 


Enclosure 

MEMOEANDUM OF AGEEEMENT made the twentieth day of Novembei 
one thousand nine bundled and twenty-two between the Secretary of State 
foi India in Council (heieinafter called the Secretary of State which term 
includes his successors and assigns) of the one part. 

And Lala Kashi Earn of the Firm of Messi-s New’^al Kishoie Pi ess Limited 
Lahore, also hnown as Kashi Earn Press, Lahore (heiemaftei called the 
Lessee which term includes his assigns, hens, executors and administrators) 
of the other pait 

'WTieieas for the purpose of manufactuie of paper, the Secretary of State 
has agreed to giant and the lesssee has agreed to accept, the exclusive 
license, light and privilege to cut, collect, store, lemovo appropriate and 
other wase dispose of, cultivate, harvest and improve a kind of grass loiown 
as Bhahhai giass giouing m the Kalesai Eeseived Foiest, Ambala Dnision, 
Prmjab, coveimg a total area of about 11,000 acres, more or less (heiemaftei 
lefeiied to as the said area and shonn led m the plan annexed) And also 
to remove in any year from the said area other species of glasses foi expeii- 
mental puiposes not exceeding 100 tons in v eight and more paiticulaiB 
described in the Schedule, hereto annexed and which license light and pn- 
iilege is heieinaltei lefeiied to as the said concession ujion terms and con- 
ditions as heiemaftei mentioned 


NOW THIS AGEEEMENT WITNESSETH AS FOLLOWS 

1 That the Secretary of State hereby giants to the lessee the said con- 

cessions together mth all lights, privileges, facilities, and easements leason- 
lahty iieeesspiy for the complete eiijovnient and exploitation of the said 
concession for a term of twenty-five yearb commencing with effect from 1st' 
Apiil 1923 ^ 

2 The Secretary of State undertakes not to close or leduce by any' means 
whatsoever the said area during the continuance of the said concession wnth- 
out the giant of compensation or of an equivalent area at the option of the 
Secretary of State 

3 That the Secretary of State guarantees that during the said period of 
25 years no contractor or licensee ol the Forest Department or other person 
employed or authorised by the Foiest Department entitled to foiest produce 
01 any Foiest Officer or servant shall be allowed to bum or damage the 
said glass in the said aiea and do aiiv act oi thing calculated to cause los'^ 



'or damage to the lessee except m so fai as burning is required to keep tbe fire 
■lines in tbe Forest cleai, but the Secretary of State shall not be lesponsible 
for any damage done by any person whether a servant of the Secretary of 
State or not without the express consent or orders of the Secretary of State 

4 That at the option of the lessee and after the expiration of a rear ’s 
notice and subject to the terms and conditions herein contained and during 
the unexpired jreiiod of tlio sard 25 veais tire Secretary of State hereby agrees 
to charge the lessee for other species of grasses than the sard Bhabbar grass 
^t such rates not exceeding the basic rates as hereinafter referred to in clause 
nine as hermafter mentioned and mi’tually agreed upon 

5 That at the expiration of the said 25 years the Secretary of State 
hereby agrees to grant at the option of the lessee the sard concession for 
another period of tnentv-five ^eais on terms and conditions herein contained 
at lates not exceeding the lates stated in clause t {i) hc’eattei mentioned 
Such option to be exercised before the expiration of the first mentioned 25 
j^ears 

6 That the lessee hereby agiees to deposit tire sum of Its tno lirmdied 
only in Postal "V^'ar Loan Certificates as security witli the Secretary of State 
for the due fulfilment by him, his agents and servants of all the terms of 
this agreement and in the event of a breach of any term of this agreement 
the sard deposit or any poition theieof shall be foifeited to the Secietary of 
‘State 

7 Than the lessee hereby agrees to pay to the Secretary of State royalty 
iOn the foliowmg scale — 

(a) A sum of Rs 1,000 yearly by two instalments, one of Es 800 on 
the 15th November and the other Ks 800 on the loth March 
for the first two years 

(bj From the thud to the tenth year both inclusive, a sum of money 
calculated at the basic rate, as contained in clause 9, evei^ year 
on the 15th of November and 15th of March 

(c) From the 11th to the 25th year, both inclusive, a sum of money 
at the basic rate to be increased m direct proportion to the net 
profits as declared m the statement referred to in danse 10 but 
■only in respect of profits exceeding 20 per cent in any one 
year on the paid up capital, i e , if the profits are 50 per cent 
the basic rate will be increased by 30 per cent 

8 The Secietary of State and the lessee mutually agree to maintain ino- 
per book^ showing the total amount of the said Bhabbar grass and other 
grasses removed by the lessee from the sard area Such books will be kept 
for the financial year and the procedure will be regulated under clause 17 
Should tbe two sets of books not tally tbe decision of the Chief Conservator 
of Forests shall be final 

9 That the parties mutually agree that for the purpose of fixing the amount 

•of loyalty payable after the first two years an average price of the Bhabbar 
grass per maund will be ascertained by dividing the number of maiinds removed 
during the said two years into the amount of royalty payable for the said 

nenod as fixed m sub-clause (a) of clause 1, c g , 38,400 maunds of grass 

3 200 

are extracted during the first two yeais the basic puce is ,8“'o6' ^ 

■of a iupee=l6 pies pei maund The average price pei maund so asceitamed 
is to be called the basic rate 

10 The lessee hereby imdeitakes to furnish the Secietary of State with a 
true copy of his Balance Sheet and Piofit and Loss Account as audited by a 
■Chartered Accountant for the puipoce of determining the Royalty after the 
expiration of tvo years 

11 That on the expiration of the said term of 25 years the lessee heieby 

agiees that be shall have no claim to the Bhabhai giass oi other grasses 

growing 01 standing in the said area 
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12 That on the exj)iiation of the said temi of 25 yeais- the lessee hereby 
agrees that he ‘hall lemove all Bhahhai glass and other glasses, cut, collected 
or stored by him within the said aiea 

13 That the lessee hereby agiees to suiiply to the Secretary of State 

a complete list of his agents before the commencement of his MOilc in the 
sard area under the agreement and to intimate from time to tune then le- 
moval or transfer and of neii appoiiitiiieiits in then places < 

14 The lessee hereby agiees that he shall be responsible foi the acts 
of his agents, servants or coolies employed on the Moih and shall be per- 
sonally responsible for damage caused negligently or deliberately in the course 
of such employment 

15 That in the event' of fire biealving out in the said area by an% cause 
whatsoever the lessee, his agents, and seirants present, where the voih is 
carried on, shall at once proceed to the scene of fire and shell do then best 
to extinguish the fire or to assist in extinguishing it 

16 That the lessee hereby agrees that he will not claim any compensation 
caused by any accidental fire oi authorised exploitation of timber bv conti ac- 
tors of Forests 

17 It IS hereby mutually agreed that for the pi 02 ?er voihing of the 
lease and carrying out the teims of this agreement and for the cutting,, 
collecting, storing, removing and weighing of the said Bhabhai grass and 
other grasses, rules will be framed by the Divisional Forest Ofircei of the 
Simla Forest Division and the sard lessee, as may be agreed upon Such 
rules may from time to time by mutual consent of the said DiMsional Officer 
and the said lessee be altered, modified and cancelled 

18 The lessee hereby undertakes within six months of the signing of 
this agreement to register a company for the establishment of a paper mill 
to deal with and manufacture the products of the said concession The lessee 
further undertake^ that orders for comirlete machinery for the establish- 
ment of an electric pow’^ei house and a paper mill on a scale suitable for the 
purposes of the sard concession shall be placed with manufacturers of machinery 
tor these puipO'5'‘s within a peiiod of one yeai from the signing of this agree- 
ment The parties hereby agree that the aibitiation provided, in clause 22 
of this agreement shall not apply to the undertakings on the jrart of the 
lessee m this clause contained, but that the lessee shall not be deemed to 
have complied wnth the conditions of such undei takings unless- and until be 
shall have satisfied the Director of Industries, Punjab that he has substan- 
tially and bond fide complied theiewuth (the obligation in this behalf resting 
solely with the lessee) It is further agreed tliat if the said Director of 
Industries is nec satisfied within each ot the above-inentioned periods that 
the conditions o*' each of the said undertakings has ^een duh comiihed with 
the sard concession shall theieujion absolutely cease and determine and all 
lights hereby granted shall_ thereafter be of no force or effect, but the lessee 
shall be liable for all payments or obligations due thereunder down to the 
date of such determination as aforesaid and the Secretaiv of State shall not 
be liable to compensate the lessee for any expenditure or loss made or m- 
cuiied m connection with the sard concession or due to the aforesaid deter- 
mination 

19 It is hereby agreed by the parties that any stamp duty or other charges 
payable m respect of this agreement shall be borne by the Secietaiy of State 

20 It is further agreed by the parties that this agreement is for the 
performance of act or acts m which the public is interested within the mean.- 
ingb of section 74 of the Contract Act, 1872 

21 The lessee shall have the ’ight of transfer of this agreement subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of State, m so far as suitability of the parties 
taking over the concession is concerned 

22 It IS mutually hereby agreed that m the event of any doubt difference 
or dispute arising betw^een the paities, it shall be lefeired to the arbitration 
of the Commissioner of Ambala Division and another person to be appointed 
by the lessee who before entering ufion their duties as Arbitrators, wall nomi- 
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Mte an ^bitratois are not unanimous in the award the 

matter will be decided by the Umpire awara, tne 

whereof the Secretory of State foi India m Council and 
Lala Kashi Earn have hereunto set and subscribed their lespeetive hands the 
day and year first above-mentioned p«^wve nanas tne 


Signed and delivered on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India m Council 
by E E Abbott, Esq , C I E , ICS, 
Emancial Commissioner and Secretary to 
Government, Punjab (Development 
Department) under the authority of the 
Punjab Government in the presence of — 


1 (Sd) A AD EOBEETS 

2 (Sd ) J F MEEHAN 


Witnesses 
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Signed and delivered by Lala 
Earn m the presence of — 


Kashi 


1 (Sd ) BAEKAT EAM ) 

> Witnesses 

2 (Sd) B E SHAEMA ) 
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SCHEDULE EEFEEEED TO 

The Lease leferred to m the Memorandum of agreement includes the 
exclusive license right and privilege to cut, collect, store, remove, appiopiiate 
and otherwise dispose of, cultivate, harvest and irnprove a kmd of grass 
known as Bhahbar grass grovung and situate m the Kalesai Eeserved Forest, 
Ambala Division, Punjab, covermg a total area of about 11,000 more or 
less acies and delineated and maiked led in the plan hereto annexed 

Also to remove in any one year from the said forest other species of 
grasses for experimental purposes not exceeding one hundred tons in weight 

Together with aU other rights, easements, facilities, licenses 'for the 
purposes of enjoyment and exploitation of the rights hereinbefore stated o£ 
this Lease 
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No. 17. 

Government of the United Provinces. 

Jjettei, dated 24fh July 19M, from the Government of the TJmted Piovinces 
forwarding replies to questionnaii e No II 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No 352, dated May 1, 1924, 
about the protection of the paper industry The provincial Director of 
Industries has been consulted, and I am now to supply such information as 
Is available, in reply to the questions which you have put The numbers 
given to the questions below are those adopted in your letter 

2 Question A (1) — Grasses of two lands — haih (alias hanlas or hhahai) 
and ullah — are the principal law materials available in this province for 
•the manufacture of paper Baih grass grows freely in forests at the foot of 
the lulls, and ullah in sub-montane districts throughout the province, but 
it is difficult to estimate oven approximately the total quantity of either 
The Director of Industries is of opinion that the quantity of haih alone is 
sufficient to provide for the requirements of at least two laige paper mills, 
this estimate is probably correct, but much of this grass grows ivheie it 
cannot easily be reached and therefore cannot be utilised Bail) is known to be 
suitable for papermaking The fiow^ering culms of ullah are also suitable for 
i;he purpose, but the pulping of the culms alone is not a practical proposi- 
"tion and it will probably not be possible to make much use of ullah until it 
ean be pulped in bulk along with other forest- grasses So far as this 
Government are aware, only hath is at present conveited into papei , a 
very considerable quantity of this grass is collected under the leases referred 
to in the reply to Question B (1) (a) below 

As legards other materials, bamboo is suitable, but owing to the demand 
for it for other purposes could probably not be obtained in any large 
quantities The Lucknow Paper Mills at one time tried to make pulp out 
of it, but failed, chieflj' perhaps for lack of proper machinery 

Other possible materials are dhoh grass, moonj, savana grass and magasse, 
and hans and lanwal The Director of Industries remarks about each of 
these as follows — 

“ Dhoh — A new grass, namely dhol), ivas brought to the notice of this 
Department by Rai Ishwar Sahai Bahadur of Fatehpur It was reported 
that this grass grew on at least 2,000 acres of land in that district Samples 
were examined in the departmental laboratories, where the grass was found 
to jneld about 40 per cent of pure cellulose Large scale exjieriments on 
this raw material have not yet been undertaken ” 

“ Moonj — The results of the industrial survey recently completed bv the 
Department in these provinces show that abou-t 25,000 acres of vioonj are 
■available in the Ganges 'khadir in the Etah District Mr Raitt of the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, regards moonj as a suitable grass for 
paper manufacture But moonj is in such great request for thatching pur- 
poses, for making rope, and for other domestic uses in these provinces, that 
I very much doubt if it could be obtained at a sufficiently low price for the 
manufacture of paiier Moonj is grown practically all over the province, 
but owing to extension of cultivation the quantity grown in most districts 
lias decreased and the price has risen Agriculturists are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain moonj for domestic purposes at a reasonable prioe * 

‘ ‘ Savana grass and magasse — ^It seems unnecessary to deal at length 
with savana grass and magasse (sugarcane after the extraction of juice, at 
present used as fuel), because these are still the subject of factory scale 
investigation ” 

” Kans and lamval aie regaided by Mi Raitt as 'suitable glasses 
for the manufacture of paper, but I am not sure if these grasses 
are available in sufficiently large quantities and in sufficiently compact areas 
for the manufacture of paper ” 

Other difficulties apait, it wull probably not be feasible to utilise the 
ma-terials mentioned above, unless it is found possible to pulp glasses in 
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Tsulk a matter about wbicb Mr Raitt is, this Governmeni understand, 
enquiring 

The Director has suggested that it might he possible to utilise certain 
timbers, such as silver fir and spruce, which grmv in abundance in these 
pi evinces He said “ The suitability of icertain timbers for the extrac- 
tion of pulp has been investigated, and silver fir and spruce from the 
Himalayan forests were found to be suitable for the purpose and to be 
available in sufficiently large quantities It has been suggested by the 
Industrial Chemist that water transport is the only means of removing 
-the wood to mill sites, for wdiich Dakhpathur, Kalslii, and Jagadhri are 
regai ded as the most suitable places He tells me that wood can he delivered 
at these places at a price not exceeding four annas per cubic foot, which 
IS considered an economical price of wood for conversion into pulp 
Dakhpathur is about 28 miles fiom Debra Railway station, and if ropeway 
communications w’ere established, transport between the two places would be 
inexpensive Wood brought down by water transit could be placed upon 
the railway at Jagadhri ” 

The suggestion to utilize these timbers does not, however, appear to be 
feasible This Government are advised by their forest officeis that the cost 
of transport to the places named would be at least double that mentioned 
above 

Qiicitwn A (2 ) — The sub-montane districts in whiich haib and uUah 
grasses giow are served bj*^ railways, but hath as alread 3 ’^ mentioned, grows 
at the foot-hills, at some distance generally from any stations It would 
probably be advisable in starting a new factory to select a site in some 
convenient sub-montane district 

Queshon A (5) — ^AVood fuel can always be obtained, at fairly cheap rates, 
which differ in different localities The only other possible fuel is coal, it 
costs from Rs 10 to Rs 16 per ton delivered in this province, the rate paid 
bj' the Lucknow Paper Mills is reported to be Rs 14 per ton Were mills 
established at Tulsipur and IMailani, as suggested bj"- the Director (uide 
replj’- to Question A (6) (o) below), it would probablj' be found advisable 
to use wood, not coal fuel, since wood fuel is available in large quantities 
at both those places 

Question A (4) — The Director of Industries reports about this as 
follows — 

“Lime may be had fiom Katin or Debra Dun The supply from 
Katni should be abundant Good limestone is also available 
111 Dehra Dun district, to the extent of 1,050,000 maunds, at 
about annas eight pei maund The cost of Katni lime is Rs 65 
per 1,000 maunds for Katni The railwaj’" lead to Mailani and 
Tulsipiii should not be prohibitive ” 

Question A (5) — The Director of Industries remarks about this as 
follows — 

“ Sufficient labour w^ould be available for a papei mill at places like 
hlailani and Tulsipur throughout the year, except perhaps in 
■che rams, when labour, owing to poor road communications, is 
not very mobile In districts other than sub-montane there 
should be no difficulty in attracting labour even in the rains 
Annas eight per head per day would be attractive w’-ages in sub- 
montane districts, and annas ten in other districts Labour in 
the sub-montane districts is less efficient than elsewhere, but it 
IS cheaper, and if annas ten per day were offered, it should be 
possible to attiact adequate labour even in the rains In short, 
the price of labour may safely be fixed for the whole province 
at annas ten per head per da^”^ at the outside ” 

Question A {6) {a) — The Directoi of Industries thinks that Mailani 
■and Tulsipur, wdiich are important railway centres on the Rohilkund and 
Kumaun Railway, and the Bengal and North Western Railway, respectively, 
■would be suitable for the establishment of paper mills These places are near 
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forests, and the supply of both fiiel and paperinaking grass there nonld he* 
easy It is doubtful, houevei, whether sufficient uater is to be had at 
eithei place, and this Government aie not prepared to endorse the Director’s 
suggestion Thej have not themselves examined the question of possible 
sites 

Qvesfton A (6) (h) — The only mills 3 ’et established in this province are 
the Couper Paper Mills, Lncknou None of the sites selected bj Mr 
Pearson lies ynthin the United Pi evinces 

Question B (1) (a) — No system of io\alties is in force at present I/ease- 
money is, hovevei, paid bv Messis Heilgcis and Company, the Managing 
Agents of Titagarh Papei iMills, for the right to collect haih grass from the 
Western and Eastern Circles of the Forest Department (vide reply to question 
B (1) (h) The amount pa^able for the lease of the Western Ciicle is 
Rs 77,500 pel annum, and for the Eastern Ciicle Es 9,251 in each of 
the yeais 1922, 1923 and 1921, and Es 11,251 in each of the years 1925, 
1926 and 1927 

Question B (1) (h) — This Goyernment gi anted the Baib and Wood Pulp 
Manufacturing Go , Ld , Luclaiow, a lease for the extraction of haih glass 
from certain provincial foiests in 1912, but this lease lapsed ulien the chief 
promotor of the company, Munslii Prag Narain, died The onlj’ con- 
cessions at present in force are the leases granted to Messrs Heilgers and 
Co , referred to in the preceding paragraph, the first of these expires in 
1931 and the second in 1927 

Question B (1) (c) — For the conditions governing the only concessions 
vdiich are opeiating at present, the replj to Question B (1) (a) may be 
seen No othei concessions have 3 'et been proposed b 3 this Government, and 
the^ conditions which should obtain in future have not been considered 

Question B (2) — There was considerable local lealousy at the time Messrs 
Heilgeis and Compan 3 ' secured the leases referred to above, but it has since 
died down, and there is no feeling upon the subject at present 

Question C — Coolie and bullock cart transport is available for short 
distances, at varying but generally cheap rates, and railway transport for 
longer ones The rivers of the districts nhich produce the principal raw 
materials in this province are but little suited to navigation, and water 
transpoit could not be largely used 

Question D — The Superintendent of the Allahabad Government Press 
estimates that the provinces consume annuallv’^ upon the aveiage 6,000 tons 
of machine made paper, and thinks that it is likeN’^ that this consumption 
will increase with improved economic conditions and the spiead of education 
This Government accept this estimate and agree that the provincial demand 
for machine made papei is likelv’ to rise, the use of hand made paper has 
quite gone out of fashion 

Question E — Theie is only one mill in this province for the making of 
paper 63 ' machiner 5 , viz , the Upper India Couper Mills, Lucknow The 
Superintendent of the Government Press reports about this Company as 
f olloiv s — 

“It possesses two machines, uliich are constantly emploved, and turns 
out a good quality paper (the water-marked papei used in the District 
Courts IS the product of this mill) Its financial position is very strong, 
it alwav's pa 3 s a dividend, and the shares of the Compan 3 ’ are quoted on 
the Calcutta market at more than double their paid-up price ” The 
Directoi of Industries advises, houever, that the Company" has not done 
particular] 3 " well lately, and this of course is the trend of the evidence uliich 
the Company’s representatives hav'e given the Board 111 their recent examina- 
tion before them The papei -making industry in this province may, this 
Government think, be considered to have passed experimental stage, the 
earl 5 ’‘ successes of the Lucknow mills seem to establish this, even if it is 
the case that the mills have fared badly in recent years More than tins 
this Government do not uisli to sa 3 ^, the evidence before them is not suffi- 
cient to justify their offering any opinion on the question of protecting" 
the industr 3 
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Witness No. 18. 

Messrs. R. S. PEARSON and W. RAITT. 

A — ^^VIlITTE^T 

Note on the j)Osition of the Paper Industry tn India, prepared for the Tarifl 
Boaid hy Mcssis 2? S Peaison, GIB and TT' Bartt, of the Foicsl 
Itescaich Institute 

1 Puipose of OU 1 expel imenial Plant — Ultimately tliougli probably at 
some yeais’ distance, its object is to incieasc forest leienue b's utilising foiest 
pioducts wliicli aie non classed as waste and useless — and it proposes to 
leacli this end by smoothing the path of those nho are bold enough to 
pioneei the industry It probes into the most economical methods of convei- 
sion into pulp and lelieves the pioiieei of several of the seiious iisks to nliicli 
all pioneeiing effort is liable It does, for instance, completelj nipe out and 
1 eject unsuitable mateiials and those nliicli, although Molding good pulp, 
cannot be made to yield it at a profit and, nith those nliicli pass such tests, 
it mil gne accuiate figuies legaiding percentage of pulp got fiom them and 
the piinciiial costs of getting it 

The research side of -the matter has been chiefly occupied during the last 
fourteen years mth, 1st, rejection and elimination of unsuitable materials, and, 
2nd, in endeavouiing to reduce the bleaching costs of those which in other 
respects have been proved suitable Bamboo, for instance, has been admitted’ 
for forty years to yield an excellent paper-making fibre in all respects, but that 
of colour and the cost of bleaching it has hitherto checked any seiious effort 
to exploit it It is giatifying to be able to state now' that we behove we have 
solved this problem As a result of laboratory investigation we hare known 
for some years that we were on the right trade but we have lefrained from 
pubhshmg any lesults until w'e w'eie in a position to tiy out and prove the 
results on a commercial scale with digesteis specially consti acted to f.icilitito 
the process This has now been done and wutli results somewdiat unusual in 
such investigations The large scale experiments actually jield better results 
than the laboratory tests It happens to be one of those rare cases wheie mass 
tells beneficially Eesults aie better on a large scale than a small We aie 
now fiee to publish the figuies and you are the hist pulilic bod\ to leione 
this information and to see the new' methods in operation Reduced to- 
figuies it means that bamboo and grass pulps can be produced at 20 per cent 
less than former costs taking these up to the bleached stage The process 
has been inspected recently by a piorninent paper-maker now' operating in 
India and by an eminent Sw'edish pulp engineer and both describe it as revolu- 
tionary We give you this infoimation now' in advance of our usual methods 
of publication because w'e think it maj have some bearing on joui enquiries 
as to the relief w'hicli the Indian papei trade may hope to obtain b^ the 
instalment of a pulpmg industry on modem hues Tlus wiU bring into use 
raw' materials hitheito beyond its giasji, foi we think it is an undoubted fact 
that the chief handicap to its success at present is the scarcitv and high 
cost of its present limited range of suiiplies 

2 Prospects of o Pulping Industnj — The reason which is the foundation 
of the universal modern moiement to separate paper -making into two blanches, 
VIZ , pulp manufactuimg and paper-making proper, is that by reducing the 
raw' material to pulp in situ, in oi near its area of growth, "sou eliminate 60 per 
cent of waste and transport to the paper-mill 40 tons of pulp instead of 100 
tons of bulky law' material The Indian paper-makers themselves lecogmso 
that fact by imjioiting about 12,000 tons annually of European wood-pulp — 
this to a country teeming wutli good raw material — but they must bo incurnna; 
huge losses eieiy ;\ear by transporting 100 tons of sabai grass instead of 40 tons 
of sabai pulp for distances of sometimes 000 miles Sabai grass, howevei, is 
not an ideal material for pulping tn situ Its occiiiience in the forests is 

scattered and thin and large areas ha\e to be exploited for a coinparatnely 
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■small result in tonnage, and transpoit from forests to a pulping site would 
Invariably be by cart or coolie load Bamboo, on the contrary, can be found 
in solid contmuous blocks under excellent conditions of water transport from 
forest to pulp factory and sea transport of pulp from pulp factory to paper- 
miU In fact tlie transport conditions aie frequently equal to if not superior 
to those enjoyed in Europe and America by the most ideally situated wood- 
pulping factories 

The world conditions of the industry are very favourable to its establishment 
jin India for the reason that the rapid growth during the last twenty years in 
the demand for constructional timber has reduced the amount available for 
pulpmg and increased its puces and nearly all the most easily accessible Spruce 
■and Fii areas have been exhausted The sawmill is now a better market than 
the pulp mill and the timber required to pioduce one ton of pulp, in but rare 
instances, costs Bs 105 (£7) per ton Against this, bamboo will cost about 
Es 37-8 (£2-10) Bamboo has therefore a clear ad\antage in the prime fcost 
of raw material of Es 67-8 (£4-10) per ton of pulp, or about 33 per cent on 
■the total cost of manufacture No amount of criticism of our other items of 
cost can wash this out and even on these we stand unrepentant and maintain 
that thev are based either on actual costs, or on items vliich — we aie not yet 
sure of — aie veil coveied by laige maigins of safety Apait from lav matenal 
we have here some advantages in other costs owing to the veiy large increases 
of these which have occurred in Europe in recent years, in labour, for 
mstance, which my latest advices indicate now costs in Sweden Es 35 to Es 40 
per ton of pulp In our Cuttack project estimates we put this — ^we think 
libeially — at Es 12 per ton inclusive of expensive European superintendence 
Solely in deference to other opinion ve vould be prepared to raise this to 
Es 15 as it IS one of the items which must at present be largely a matter of 
opmion lather than fact, but on no account higher, and e\en so it is clear 
that we have in this item a large advantage over wood-pulp On the whole 
we cannot visualise a cost of more than Es 150 (£10) per ton for unbleached 
jpulp free on rail or steamer at the place of manufacture Against this, 
imported wood-pulp now costs about Es 240 with a sure prospect of being 
higher, and sabai grass pulp made at the paper-mills about Es 280 We 
therefore look for the salvation of Indian paper-making in following the now 
almost universal practice of makmg pulp in or near the forests and paper in 
or near its markets, i c , the large centres of population 

In concludmg these notes we wish to acknowledge with gratitude' the 
assistance we have received in oui research work from the Indian mills They 
have invariably been most helpful and afforded us very assistance and facility 
an their poiver to give 
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FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE, DEHRA DUN. 

B — Oral 

Evidence of Messrs. W. F. PERREE, Principal, R. S. PEARSON,. 
Forest Economist, W. RAITT, Cellulose Expert, and 
Mr. BHARGAVA, of the Forest Research Institute, 

Dehra Dun, and of Mr. SUNDGREN, of the 
firm of Boving & Co., Ltd., Paper and 
Pulp Engineers, recorded at 
Dehra Dun on 1st 
August 1S24. 

il/i Pern son —Before ^ou begin I should erplam that I am not a pulp 
expert I have only got a u orking knowledge, and I cannot claim to he an 
expert in the manufactiiie of pulp 

President — Some of the'^ materials used for the manufacture of paper in 
India might he described as u aste products, e fir , jute, waste paper and 
lags Apart from these, the manufactiiie of paper m India has been 
dependent on the use of giass The new factoi uhicli has recently appeared 
IS the utilisation of hamboos for" the manufacture of paper There will be 
a good deal to sav about tliat, but my opening questions will be directed 
to getting on the recoid a certain amount of information uhich has already 
been elicited infoimally I undei stand that practically the only grass that 
has been utilised on a laige scale hitheito in India is sabai glass 

Mi P cm son — ^Yes 

President — What do jou consider aie the difficulties in the nay of an 
expansion or development of paper manufacture in India so long as 
manuf ac'tui ei s are confined to the use of sahai grass P 

Ml Paitt — The demand of the existing mills has outrun the economic 
ladius from which sahai can be collected and no laigei supplies aie jiossible 
from that source without fiirthei increasing the already high cost of trans- 
poit from the distant aieas on 11111011 transport costs are now incurred 
Aliy further expansion must result in highei costs 

il/ 7 ’ Ginuala — Mr Raitt, we have examined the papei manufacturers on 
this opinion iNlr Pearson gave evidence before the Fiscal Commission, and 
theie he more or less expressed the same opinion We put Mi Pearson’s 
opinion as it was expiessed befoie the Fiscal Commission to the papei' 
manuf actuiers 

Pi evident — Before we get to that, have you seen the questionnaire that 
ve issued to the paper manuf actui ers ? 

Ml Peaison — No 

Piesident — ^We asked this question “If sahai grass is one of the 
primary raw materials used 111 your mill, do you agree with the following 
opinion expressed by Mr R S Pearson before the Fiscal Commission — 

“ Dealing with supplies, I do not agree that tliev (1 c , the manuf actuiers) 
vere correct in their statement They have haidly got sufficient grass to 
work up to their full capacity They could not inciease 5,000 tons on 
their present output if they weie asked to do so In other uords they 
have not got the raw material ” 

It is possible that fresh infoimation has reached ^ou since ■sou gave 
evidence before the Fiscal Commission Have you found reason to modify 
the opinion you gave, or do vou adheie to it in substance P 

Ml Peaison — ^I will modify it in so far that I did not then realise that 
the manuf actuiers would come as far as the Punjab hills foi then grass 
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That would give tliem anothei aiea fiom which the> could obtain supplies 
I iievei dieamt that they Mould come a thousand miles for then supplies, 
and I M^as not ceitain in uhat quantities supplies ueie available fiom the 
Mestein aiea Since then Mi Raitt has gone into the question of the 
•available supplies fiiither vest and he has found that theie are consideiable 
supplies 1 maintain that uliat Mi Raitt has said to be substantially 
coriect 

Ml Ginxiala — These people saj that, since voii expressed that opinion, 
-they ha\6 changed the position bj baling other aieas at their disposal and 
■woiking the aieas noM’^ themselves, that is to sav, b> Moiking them depart- 
mentally, instead of Morking them thiough contractors As a icsiilt they 

estimate that the quantity of glass pioduced Mill inciease, the quality Mill 

improve and the cost Mill go doMii 1 am not quoting their Moids, but 

-that in substance is Mhat they have expie^sed "What have 3011 got to 

say about it? 

Ml P canon — Obviouslv a contiaotoi Mould not clear the ground as 
clean as possiblv a good manager might do, but I do not think that Mould 
geneiallj’^ affect the position of aflairs It might add a small percentage 
to the amoiiiit of glass that thej' could obtain, but the aieas aie knoMUi 
-to be definitely maiked ulieie so hai exists, and I do not think that it 
Mould materially increase the oiittiiin and affect the geneial jiosition suffi- 
cientlj’^ to leduee the cost Thej' have not 1 educed costs in spite of the 
•fact that they noM MOik all the tliiee areas, namely Sahebgiiiige, Nepal and 
the SeM^aliks * 

Ml Gimvala — Have vou inspected these areas? 

Mr Peaison — I hav^e been thiougb the Seualik aieas — the hills south of 
the Boon 

Ml Giniijala — ^^Vhat aie these aieas? They might call them by a 
•different name 

Ml Peaison — These are the Sahaianpui aieas in the United Piovinces, 
vvheie they have a Euiopean manager to Mork the grass 
Picsident — ^They call it tlie western aiea 

Ml Peaison — Thej’' have been M'oiking it verj intensively but tlie puces 
liave not gone doMii 

Ml Ginuala — The Bengal Paper Mills, foi instance, have got Mhat tliej’’ 
call the Nagpiii areas in Chota Nagpui, but the Titaghiir Mills have got 
three diffeient aieas — the Western ciicle 01 the United Piovunces aiea, 
the Nepal aiea and the Sahebgiinge aiea Thej expect to get 11 lakhs of 
maunds out of these aieas foui lakhs fiom the AVestein ciicle, tliiee lakhs fiom 
Nepal and foiii lakhs fiom Sahebgunge That is abundant for then jiui poses 
Ml Peaison — Then contention that the prices will go doMui is not justi- 
fied at present 

Piesidcnt — It is lathei an expectation that they may bring down the cost 
Ml. Ginuala — laige peicentage of tbis cost is, as you know, royalty or 
rent That of course thej' cannot bung down v'ery much exceiit by working 
at full capacity 

Ml PaiH — ^The leasoii foi the rovalty being so high is competition 
In otliei words thej' have been scrambling foi glass That means that they 
kave not got enough glass for them all 

Ml Pearson — Sahai grass is also used for other purposes up heie 
Ml Qinwala — ^Foi instance, take the Titagliur Paper Mill They give 
their cost of grass in one paiticular year as Rs 31-4 per "ton That includes 
cv'erjiihing except rojalty and tiansportatibn 

Ml Paitf — ^You mean the cost of collecting, supervision, baling and 
putting on lail? 

Ml Ginuala — ^Yes, and the roj-alty which comes to Rs 19 a ton This 
is the average for all areas 

Ml Paitt — ^Y^hen I began work in Chota Nagpur, the areas w'liere the 
Bengal Paper ]\Iills w'ere working were started by me and the royalty then 
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was two annas a maunci wiiicli is Rs 3-6 a ton and you say it is now 
Ils 19 

Piesident — It uoiks out in this uaj It is in the Western areas that 
the royalty is veiy heavy The Goveinment loyalty is an annual payment 
of Rs 77,500 iiiespective of the quantity of grass taken out, and they have 
also an annual nalami of Rs 1 lakh to the peisoii (oi peisons) tiom vliom 
they took over the concession In the yeai of which Mi Ginwala gave you 
the figuies, the actual output was only a qnaitei of the full output The 
loyalty and salami togethei, theiefore, amounted to about Rs 60 a ton 
in that jmai, but it ivould be only Rs 15 a toll il Lhev obtained the fall 
output I quite admit of icouise tli.it ro\alty at the late of Rs 15 a ton 
on glass vhicli is a thousand miles away fiom the mill is a veiy seiious pio- 
position indeed 

Ml Pence — They claim somenheie I think that the Foiest loyalty is 
oppiessive It is not royalty but it is lent The amount payable was 
offered in open competition 

Piesident — ’What the Titagh ir Mills toll us in evi lence vas that the 
Government royalty on their Western circle was Rs 77,600 I he Boaicl 
undei stood from the oral evidence that Ih s pavmont was of the natuie of 
n lent and not a io3mlty Aie you m a position to tell us how the figuie 
was iJiobabl3^ fixed P What is the oidinaiy method? ^ 

Ml Peiiee — As a lule tenders aie called foi The oidinaiy method of 
selling pioduee in tins form is b3' tender 

Piesident — Therefoie youi belief is that the amount of the rent paid for 
this aiea would be deteiniined b5'' the offeis received? 

Mr Perree — ^Yes, piesumably 

Ml Peaison — And the value of the grass in the market for aT X)Ui].obes 

Ml Ginwala — That is geneially applicable to most forests® 

Ml Pence — There wms alread3’ competition for that grass befoie these 
people came here 

Ml Kale — Is sahai glass used foi giazing pin poses? 

Ml Pearson — Foi thatching, basket-making, mat-making and foi making 
lopes There aie other competitive uses foi it besides "paper making I cJo 
not know wdiether in Saliebgunge there is a call on it for other purposes 

Ml Ginwala — ^I take it that the rent or ioyalt3^ has leached a point at 
wdiicli sahai giass cannot be used for these other pui poses? 

Ml Pearson — Entirely It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the Coiipei Paper Mills at Lucknow ivould be competitors for that glass as 
well 

Piesident — In any area wdieie there is competition for the sahai grass, 
it IS obvious that the rent or ro3mlt3’- ma3'^ add ver3’^ seriously to the cost 
Apart from that, there is the distance at wdiich Titaghur jMiIIs are situated 
from this source of supply How far wmuld the opinion you have expressed 
be modified if a mill or mills weie to be established nearer to the grass? 

Mr Eaitt — The position wmuld be entiieV different What is the railway 
freight from here to Calcutta? 

Piesident — The aveiage lailwm^' freight I think is Rs 13 a ton foi all 
tiheir grasses, but I do not remember the exact fi eight tiom tliese aieas 
to Calcutta 

It seemed to me that in the passage quoted from 3’'oui evidence before 
the Fiscal Commission you tacitly assumed that the mills ,vould continue 
to be of their present sizes If paper was to be manufactured at Titaghui 
and Ranigunge, it was your opinion that these mills could not expand their 
output because they would have to go too far afield for then grass In that 
case your statement might be subject to some modification, assuming that 
there was sufficient maiket up-country to justify the establishment of mills 
in the vicinity of the grass 

Ml Peaison — ^It wmuld at once be worth considering wdiether one mill 
could be started in what is known as the Western area, and in this connection 
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I kno^^ that the Titashur thcni'^ehos «cnt a long \s n into (onsitlenng; 

the possibility of ■electing a mill at Saharanpur, oi in the neighhourhoocL 

Pic'itdcnf — That A\as to he a pulp mill, i\as it not? 

M'l Pern'^on — ^Ycs It is thciofoic faiih (citain that it yas considered 
as a commeicial proposition that such a pulp mill could ho elected piofitahlv 
aya-^ liom the paper mill, the idea lieing to get pulp from tlic '\^ C'^tern 
area to Calcutta to ho transformed into paper 

Pietidcnf — So that hj the estahlishment of pulp mills up-countrA it might 
he possible to expand the aAailahlc supph of gias- in India'-' 

il/i Pcdiwii — J Aiould niodit\ that slatcinenl in tins ua\ You <-a\ 

‘ the establishment of pulp mills 1 should saA ‘ the estahlishment of one 
pulp mill ’ 

Pic'iidcJii — I think that the manufacturers ilso told us that there nns 
a consideiahle amount of sahai giass in the Contial Piomiu'Cs ILiao jou 
aiiA" iiifoi Illation on that point 

Ml Peat ion — I inspected an area in Hoshnngahad, parth n ith a a leu 
to using bamboo coinbined nitli sahau I could gne jou the >neld fioni 
these areas, such ns Bctul, Nimar, Khandesh, Iloshangabad and IMelghat 
fioni out recoids I am not quite ccitain a hat quaiititA of lahni could 
be obtained but the amount available was CKtionicly small If 1 lemember 
right, a mill could possiblv he erected with an outtiun of lo to 18 liundrcd 
tons annually, with combined bamboo and lohai Tlierefoio the n 'ount of 
sahai in each distiict might possiblj amount to 1 flOO ions in a fav out able 
localitv’. 111 one distiiet, but not more 

Mr Paift — In other woids it is not enough 

Pieirdcnt — ^You think that the Central Provinces grass should not count 
for very much? 

Mi Peanon — No, ev-en adding bamboo to help it out 

Picsidcnt — If tlioio IS to be a very consideiahle expansion or develop-' 
ment of papei manufacture in India, iii joui opinion i\o must foi the 
present look chiefly to hainboo? 

3 Ii Peaison — ^Yes 

Pieiidenf — Tlieie is a possibilitv-, I undei stand, that othei glasses. 
Savanna grass foi instance, might sooiiei oi latei come into n^e 

Ml Peaison — Yes 

Piesident — But then possibilities have not been so fully exploicd? 

Mr Peaison — They did not appear to us as being so good and no have 
so far given our chief attention to the bainboo iiioblcms We have pist 
touched the fiiiige of the Elephant glass piobleins Wo know that certain of 
them are suitable, and theie aie consideiahle quantities, but natiiiallj both 
we and the manufactuieis viill go for vihat appeals to be the most profi- 
table and suitable and we have gone foi bamboos 

Piesident — Supposing that bamboo becomes the most important mateiial 
for the manufactuie of papei in India, do 3011 think that glass will go out 
altogethei, or do you think that the available supply of sahai grass would 
continue to be used as a supplementary raw mateiial? 

Mr Baitt — ^Yes, I do, for the reason that grass is a very superior 
quality of raw mateiial It is bettei than bamboo and it is as good as 
anytliing in the wmild The only thing that can coinpaie with it is Esparto 
used by the English paper niakeis That is as regaids quality, but they 
are both veiy expensive and costly Esparto has to be taken from the 
Northein shores of Africa to Scotland, and there is no possibilitv of pulping 
it 111 Afiica Both aie expensive to the paper maker because they have 
to bung them fioni a long distance I think sahai, even with the contrac- 
tion of the areas, would still remain a considerable material 

Mr Peaison — ^It is unthinkable that sahai will he ousted 

Ml G-inivala — ^^^hat about the possibility of rice stiavv which was men-' 
tioned by Sir Willoughby Carey as an additional source of supply ? 
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Ml Kaitt I do not think it will be suitable for paper in India In 
Europe a very good quality of paper can be made from oat straivs and nheat 
strans, but there farming is earned on in a highly scientific fashion nith 
tlie result that the paper maker gets it clean 

il/i Gnmalo —We are not dealing now with the difficulty of collection 

Ml Hoiif ^I ani dealing with the quality For the reason that ticb 
straw grow n in the East under somewdiat primitive methods of agi icultui e 
js extiemely duty and full of weeds, and owing to ineftective methods of 
AMnnow’ing, it contains a ceitain amount of iice and husks which play the 
mischief with papei, because they won’t reduce to pulp and tliej^ remain in 
"the papei as ugly looking specks You cannot get the quality, but there 
IS a possibility of utilising it for straw boards It is the essential material 
foi that Paper made of it is possible but ;^ou cannot get the qualitj' 
Ginwala — ^^Vhat is the vield of that? 

Mi liutff — It IS rather low It is not more than 30 per cent 

Ml G^nvala — Does it bleach propeilj'? 

Ml Satft — ^Yes 

il/? Gnuiala — But it affects the quality of the papei ? 

Ml Maitt — Yes, there are dnt and foieign matters in it 

Ml GimoMa — It does not make as good papei as sabai^ 

Mt Itadt — No 

Ml GinVyala — What about w^ood pulp? Does it compare favourabl;y with 
wood pulp? , , 

M'l JRaitt — ^Wood pulp is infinitely superior Another thing wdiich is 
4 igainst nee straw is that onlj in a few parts of the country you have a 
surplus of rice straw In most districts in India domestic consumption for 
•cattle foddei, thatching and all that pietty well uses it all up I had a 
case a year or so ago with the Director of Industries, United Pio\inces, 
who was very keen on getting the straw boaid industiy started in that 
Province He had some people w'ho were actively enquiring into it, and the 
matter w'as passed on to me The first thing that I said wms “ Get me 
as accurate an estimate as you can as to the quantity of the surplus to the 
local demand that can be obtained m anyone given centre ” — (of couise 
there again, foi such a bulky material, the railwaj’^ freight comes in) — “ and 
if 30 U can find 15,000 tons annually watliin an economic radius of some 
given point as regards freight, then you would have materials sufiicient to 
start a straw board mill ” After going into the matter he had to say that 
lie could not find it 

Ml Gtnwala — You would not call the United Pi evinces a rice growing 
{province ? 

Ml Rmtf — No, but I am only giving you an instance 

Mi Gimuala — But it is the w^rong Piovince 

Ml Haiti — ^Yes it is Rice stiaw’^ has always been available to the 
-paper maker in India but he has never touched it During the war the 
‘Titaghui Paper Mills used some of it They got paper made of stiawq 
but at that time Government and eveiybody else would buj any paper 
they could get hold of 

P'1 esident — I will now ask yon for any information you mav have about 
the supplies of material available for the proposed papei mill in the Khandesh 
district, promoted by Messis Kamat and Sons 

Ml Peat son — ^I could possibly give you some definite information I 
was Divisional Officer of the old West Khandesh Division for three years, and 
I know the area thoroughly The conditions in Khandesh are distinctly good 
The Khandesh Satpuras run east and west at a distance of 12 miles from 
the factory side The Bombay-Agra road cuts the area at right angles run- 
ning North and South The area is quite easily exploitable It is situated 
on the foot-hills of the higher range, and laboui is available in very tan 
quantity, in the shape of Bird labour, who are used to collecting and cutting 
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grass The quantity of glass available is ceitainly veiy considerable and 
as proof I exploited glass myself in 1909 in the southern area The grass 
was extracted relitively easily and at a cheap rate Tlieie is an abundant 
supply of ivatei because the pioposed mill site is on the Tapti river, the 
railwaj’^ station, Nardana, is close by with an exit towards Surat and 
an exit towaids Bombay Moreover, the surrounding areas contain a large 
population 111 a iich cotton country and therefore the demand for paper 
should be very considerable So far as the above conditions are concerned 
they are all favourable to the establishment of a pulp mill The grass is 
faiily abundant but is mixed with seveial species, so that theie is no possi- 
bility of getting any one kind of grass You would have to take the grass 
as it came to hand, and that lesolves itself into the question whethei such 
mixed grass is suitable for paper making The position is that Mr Kamat 
came up here and showed me a sample made by Mr Sindall The report 
was favourable The samples were made in a small digester, on which you 
cannot form a very reliable opinion , we therefore proposed to the firm to 
send up several tons of grass as it came to hand, in other words as it 
would normally be collected, to enable us to find out what quality of paper 
it would really yield wdien pulped on a large semi-commercial scale That 
IS the position of the Kamat scheme as it now stands, as far as I know, 
though other developments may have taken place since the enquiry was 
made 

President — ^\Vhat it comes to is this that, if it can be established by 
experiment on a sufficient scale that the raw material was suitable, then 
you would regard it as a good proposition? 

Ml Pmtt — As a fair to moderate proposition ? 

Piesident — ^But j^ou have had no oppoitunity to test the suitability of 
the raw material in the Research Institute? 

Mn Baitt — ^No 

Mr Kale — ^You said there was a mixture of grass, what are the kinds 
of grasses is theie any sahai^ 

Ml Peaison — I cannot tell you what the species are There are several- 
Theie is no sabai 

Ml Gtnxuala — ^Let us now turn to the Punjab Company That is a 
grass proposition, is it not? 

Ml Peaison — Yes, sahax 

Ml Ginuala — They will probably tap the same field 

Ml Paiti — No Thev are tapping the areas due west from here com- 
prising Siinioor and certain other lull States 

Ml Ginuala — Will thev come eventually into competition wutli, say the 
areas w'orked by the Couper Paper Mills and the Titaghur Paper Mills? 

Mi Paiti — No Ml Kashi Ram has been wuse enough to secuie a mono- 
poly there He has brought three States into the scheme in a soit of 
partneisliip in such a way that he capitalises the value of the royalty, 
wdiicli IS taken at a very low" figuie, by an agreement into so many shares 
111 the Compaiiv Thev will get the lovalty in the shape of dividends orr 
their shares if there is any There wull be no competition so far as the 
Punjab Mill is concerned 

Ml Ginuala — What T w"ant to know is the kind of grass which you 
consider has been successful on actual tests 

Mr Paitt — Aie you speaking of sahai? 

Ml Ginuala — Any grass that jou like, wdiatever grass wuth which you 
have had actual tests 

Mr Paitt — Of the sabai type none other than sabai has yet been tested 
on a quasi-commercial scale Then we come to Savanna glass We can men- 
tion 6 types which have been tested* in the Titaghur Paper Mills, namely 
the Tial, cLra, khagia, moonj, hliatta and ula We have not touched them 
yet here 
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il/i Gimoala —How do they compare with, say, sahai grass with reference 
to yield? 

Ml Haiti — ^Ahout 2 or 3 per cent less 

Ml Ginwala ~\Yith regard to bleaching qualities how do they compare? 

Ml Haiti — Quite satisfactorily 

il/7 Ginioala — And as to the nature of the fibre ? 

illr Haiti Non so good as sahai, noi so good as bamboo, with the 

exception of ula that we found to be rather a superior one 

Mr Ginwala —Can j^ou give us any idea of the quantities available P 

Ml Peaison — spent tiio touring seasons in Assam with a view to ins- 
pecting the elephant grass areas The conditions, since I inspected these 
areas have changed, for the reason that a large emigration has taken palce 
from the southern poition of Bengal, viz , Mymensingh, of grazieis who 
have virtually ruined these grasses Mahomadans have also settled in the 
northern hanks of the Bramhaputra where they have used much of this 
grass Except in such local areas ivhere the Bramhaputra floods the banks 
so heavily and for so long that it is not worth their wdiile dealing with them, 
the glass is viitually untouched The glass areas are large nevertheless 
How far they have receded from the banks I do not know% but the actual 

yield IS very considerable in certain localities It w^ould require a re- 

survej"^ I think I made mine six j'ears ago, but it would require looking 
into as I have no doubt there are areas which can be selected conveniently 
situated as to the railway and iivei 

Ml Ginwala — ^^Vas not there an estimate giving 3 million tons as 
the total available? 

Ml Pearson — I would not like to risk a figure of yield at all 

Ml Haiti — That was a figure given by me It was not the lesult of 
actual survey 

Ml Peaison — The actual survey of one plot that I can remember was at 
Dighatali on the Monas Rivei and I got 27 tons of green giass in on^ 
acre, which dried down to about 11 tons It was a very high yield indeed 
That w'as probably an exceptional aiea I inspected and i e-cut the aiea 
next year wuth a view to ascei taming the effect of ciopping, and the yield 
was much reduced 

il /7 Ginwala — Just as in the case of bamboo you have given us five or 
SIX aieas, have you got areas like that in lespect of these different grasses? 

Ml Peaison — I have figuies which have been published, but as they aie, 
they aie unti ustworthy now, and w^e have no time heie now to do that kind of 
work 

Mr Ginwala — May I take it that so far as we are concerned in the 
matter of availability of glass as a raw mateiial on a commercial scale, it 
w'ould he safe for us to exclude eveiy thing except sahai ^ 

Mr Peaison — ^I think it would be right to do so 

Mr Peirce — There is one difficulty about elephant grass You have a 
large stietch of county, 200 or 300 square miles of high lands, occupied by 
scattered grass The people graze their cattle and burn it every year, and 
it takes 3 yeais to leach matuiity If in the inteival the ciop is mined, 
you w^ould then have to select the immatuie crop, which is not three-year 
old Then you know' there are administrative difficulties in going into 
w'aste lands and taking that The villagers have a right to the grass How 
on earth can you gn e a monopoly , that is the point 

Mr Ginwala — That is just the tlung You cannot exclude the human 
element from the use of the raw material That simply means that it is 
not available foi pui poses other than for use by the villageis 

il /7 Pence — That is so You hav^ large stretches of country where the 
population IS daily increasing I have been in that part of the country and 
I have tried my utmost to push the starting of paper manufacture there 

2 K 2 
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During tlie interval of tlie last ten jears the conditions have so changed that 
it IS no longer possilile to find any area vliicli mil satisfy all their require- 
ments As regards Assam, although ] belie\e somebodi has got a moiiopoly 
for the time being of prioiiti of all grass areas from Dibrugarh right dovn 
to Dhubii, there is no area vhiich vou can pitch on which mil satisfy all 
requiiements 

M) Gtniuila — The point is tliat vou cannot displace the population 
merely to obtain law mateiials? 

Ml Pcuce — No 

il/? Ginn, ala — ^If that piinciple is applied then much of the grass is 
not available, isn’t it? 

Mi Pence — Yes, that is light T should not go so far as to saj- that 
elephant grass in that tiact is no longer worth tiMiig, but 1 should certainh 
not advise anyone to float a conipain 

Ml Peaison — We inaA saj that as far as Assam is concerned in a short 
j;ime if emigration were to expand as it is now expanding, to work out a 
scheme for a pulp mill would not be woith trMiig 1 would like to saj that 
if in the Central Pi evinces and in Khandesh we find the grass to be 
suitable, as the conditions theie do not \et indicate that the grass is being 
utilised foi local purposes, oi will be in the noai futuie, then aii'i schemes 
foi pulp mills will be woith consideiing In othei aieas the glazing 
question is acute, e q , in Poona and Sholapur, but in Khandesh and parts 
of the Central Provinces theie are tertainlv largo areas where no^)od^ except 
the Bliil goes, and which aie worthy of fiiithei consideration in this connec- 
tion 

Ml Ginioala — ^Y’'itli regard to the mixture of giass has an% experiment 
actually been made?* 

Ml Paitt — No, we avoid that 

il/i Ginxeala — As a pulp expert is it loiir opinion that grasses cannot 
be mixed? 

Ml Pmtt — One answer does not apph to them all We aie pacing 
attention to the question to what extent mixture could be allowed Some 
will mix and cause no trouble, otlieis will not 

Ml Ginwala — As regards the 7 classes of grass we ha^e taken can -con 
mix these? 

Ml. Paift — You cannot mix anything ^ itli sahai 
Ml Gimuala — ^Leaving out sahai? 

Ml Paitt — It would not be safe to answer that 
Ml Ginivala — ^With regaid to Mi Kamat’s grasses? 

Ml Paitt — The same answer applies 

Mr Peaison — If they mil send us an adequate quantlt^ of grass we will 
give them an answer 

Ml Ginwala — Have you obtained any successful lesiilt bj the mixture of 
grass ? 

Ml Paitt — ^Yes It is entiiely in the big Savanna glasses 

ilJr Ginwala — But these aie merely laboiatory tests, s6 that they do not 
help us So fai as your knowdedge goes at piesent, you think it is not safe 
to consider a mixture, don’t ■sou? 

Ml Paitt — Yes 

Ml Ginwala — So that, if anyone w^ants to manufacture, he has either 
to separate the grass in the field or in the mill itself? Is that what it comes 
to? 

Ml Peaison — ^I could not agree to that myself I would simply say 
that your question is going ahead of our enquiries 

Mr Paitt — ^We (can always say that we know that in some cases it can 
be done in Savanna glass 
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il/i Pciicc I iniiy tell you th.it the Sa\ainia grass occuis scpaiatolj 
moie 01 less according to the le\el of the ground, -jind therefore there is 
no question of difficultj in suiting this out 

Ml Peer? 601 ! —The grasses glow so mixed that jou could not possibly 
soit them out The ula grass, which is a high glass, gcnei.illy grows in 
low' depressions and is nearly oi iirtually pure 

Mr Ginuala — Of those that lou haie mentioned moon} is one out of 
wdiicli papei has been manufactuied on a commercial scaled’ 

Mr liartt — ^Yes, and \er 5 ' good paper too 

Ml Peai son— The value of mootr] foi otliei purposes is gieatci piobabh 
than any other grass mentioned this morning 

Ms Gimoala — ^Tlieiefoie it is not coniineiciallj' available for the manu- 
facture oi papei ? 

il/i Paitt — That is right 

Ms Gimoala — That also must therefore be laid aside as a source of 
supply ? 

Ms Paitt — That is right 

Ms Kale — Aie theie laige quantities of this moon} glass aiailable and 
if they aie, wdiere aie they? 

Ms Peas son — ^Laige quantities are available, for instance, in the United 
Piovinces which is a w'ell known moon) aiea 

It IS ver\ laigelj' ciopped and expoited to Meerut, Delhi and further 
south for making lioxes, matting, etc 

Mr Kale — Is not moon} grass giown in any othei ProMiice? 

Ms Paitt — ^Yes, it giow's iii Bengal But the point about moon} js 
this wdierever it is found the local demand for such purpo<-cs as have been 
mentioned is too great to allow the papei niakei to come in foi a small 
surplus The paper manufacturer knows perfectlv well that this is an 
excellent glass But only in lare cases will it be .available for papei makois 
So you mav rule it out 

Psesnlcnt • — Coming on to bamboo, I wo'uld like to ask one oi two ques- 
tions as to how it coinpaies with sahai glass — to begin with how docs it 
compare in yield? 

Ms Paitt — ^^’he yield is more 
President — ^It is a little more^’ 

Ms Paitt — ^Yes Taking it clown to its ultimate figiiie the vicld of 
sahai IS about 33 pei cent ih papei and th.at fioin bamboo is about 39 

President — ^MHien we were examining Sir Willoughbv Carev wo got into 
some confusion .about this question of the viold T h.a\c notci been quite ''Uie 
th.at 1 thoroughly undei stood his meaning When jou sav that the Mold tf 
sahai grass is 33 per cent , docs that mean that when von make a ton 
of papei entiiely out of sahai glass, you use 3 tons of mhai gi.a'-s'-’ 

Ml Paitt— Ye^s 

President — And in addition von add ccitain cheinu.als? 

Mr Paitt — ^Do you mean something that would add to the aeight^ 
President — Yes 

il/r Poitt — That tould be China cln% That is all exeludcd from the 
calculations 

President. — ^If no account is taken of the China cln\ oi ninthinj; rUf that 
adcK to the weight of the finished paper, the proportion is 33 pn md 

Mr Paitt— Y c3 

President— If I do take that into account, then what is the mrno-i on' 
It wnll vary I suppose with the extra siuli added 

Mr Paitt — ^It varies very much, and the variation with oflx '■ mater a’ 
would be just the same 

Prisidcnt — ^^Vhat would be the \iold of unb1e.ich<-d puli» per ton of nhm' 



Mr Earlt —You get 40 per cent of unbleached pulp which is further 
reduced to 33 in bleaching 

President — Then what would be the yield of unbleached pulp pei ton 
of bamboo? 

ill? Bmtt — You would get 43 per cent ivhicb is reduced to 39 per cent 
in bleaching 

Piesident — As a papei making material, how do they compare, sabat giass 
and bamboo, as regards the quality of the fibre? 

Ml JRaitt — Sabat is a supenoi fibie 

President — ^Therefore it would have an advantage especially for the better 
classes of papei? 

Mr Haiti — That is so, but you cannot look at that point of view unless 
you remember what the piopoitions are of consumption in the paper market 
You may take it that 70 per cent of all the paper that is used is of a quality 
for which bamboo is perfectly good 

President — ^That is to say, it is good enough and the extra quality of 
sabai does not count? 

Mr Raitt — ^It is not necessary in that class of paper 

President ■•—PlLOvr do they compare as regards the tonnage yield per acre? 
Mt Baift — ^Verv much in favour of bamboo 

President — Then the manufacturer should be able to get his supplies of 
bamboo from a smaller aiea without going so far afield? 

Mr Raitt — ^Yes 

President — ^The figure which the Titaghur Company gave us as the cost 
of collecting their grass from one particular area came to something considei- 
able I mean the expenses incurred up to the point where the grass reached 
the railway 

Mr Raitt — On one side you have a mateiial probably exclusively occupy- 
ing the whole block or area m dense clumps close together, while with the 
other material, if you go into the foiests, you get one clump here and one 
clump there and so on, and the weight of each clump is triflmg, wheieas the 
weight of every outtmg of bamboos is very considerable 

President — ■'Would it be correct to say that, where water transport is 
available, the cost of transporting bamboo to the nearest site where a pulp 
mill might be elected would be lower than the cost of transporting sabat 
grass ? 

Mr Raitt — ^Very much less 

President — ^But that would be dependent on the existence of water 
transport? 

Mr Raitt — ^Yes 

President — Aie there any othet circumstances in respect of which it 
would be useful to compare bamboo and <<abai grass to show the lelative 
advantage oi disadvantage of one over the other? 

Mr Raitt — ^No When you have touched the transport question, you have 
touched everything 

Mr Peat son — Foi one thing you can burn sabat grass ex^iemely easily 
but you cannot burn bamboo "iTou might luin it, and they do rum the sabat 
crop 

President — Bamboo is not so liable to accidental damage? 

Mr Pearson — ^No 

President — ^May I interject one question? It relates to some evidence we 
had from the Papei companies Tliev said that they would be able to make 
fuller use of the available supph of grass if they were allowed to go on 
cutting later than April Can you tell us the reason why the Forest Depart- 
ment do not allow people to cut the grass beyond April? 

Mr Pearson — Because of the fear of fire 
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Piesidcnt — ^Fires starting then might be very dangerous to the forest 
as a whole? 

Mr Pearson — ^Yes, as well a* to the grass There is one pomt which is 
not quite clear and that is in cropping sahat your general lead to the rail- 
way would be less than your general lead in the case of bamboo But still 
bamboo has the advantage It can be carried by water transiioit Distance 
does not count for much If it is even 200 miles, it does not affect it But 
in the case of grass if it is two miles more, you often have to leave it 
Grass freight teUs agamst it heavily You can float the bamboo but you have 
to cart the grass 

President — ^Let us take as a typical ease the Chittagong area vhere Messrs 
Andrew Yule & Co are vorking Would the distance from the place where 
they cut the bamboo to the bank of the river be greater than the distance 
from uhich you vould have to cart the sahai to the railvayP 

Mi Pemson — It noiild be inveise In that ease, the bamboos are abso- 
lutely on the banks of the river The limit which I took in estimatmg the 
area when then representative vent up with me was only half a mile fiom 
the river Though there aie 20 or 30 miles of dense bamboo forest on each 
side of the river, it was not necessary to go more than a few hundred yards 
from the river Thej' have 120 miles of frontage along the nvei from which 
to extract bamboos All that they have to do is to cut the bamboo and 
float it m the river It is only a question of organising labour 

Mr Baitt — As betveen bamboo and sahai grass, the advantage lies with 
bamboo In the case of grass, the cost goes up because it is taken out as 
cooly jiead-loads to the baling or carting point 

Piesidcnt — Up to a point vhere voii have something like a road where 
you put it on to the cait? 

il/7 Poitt — Yes 

Mr Pearson — ^Each individual culm is tied vlth a lope and several of these 
are bundled together to make one unit of a laft 

President — ^That expenditure has got to be taken mto account as being 
against bamboo 

Arismg out of the question I have ]ust been askmg what do you consider 
aie the most important features that ought to be present to make the bamboo 
commercially exploitable for paper manufacture? 

Ml Paitt — Water transport from the forest to the factory — I am deal- 
ing vith foiests so distant that they must be exploited by a factoiy on the 
spot — and sea transport for pulp from the factory I am ' excluding cases 
like Cuttack and even Chittagong where there is a comparatively small differ- 
ence belween costs of transporting Dealing with the proposition wheie a 
pulp mill IS absolutely necessaiy on the spot, ■>ou should have a large 
quantity of bamboo available, water transport and forest labour These are 
the^three chief items 

Mr Pearson — ^Local vested mterests should not interfere 

President — ^There appears to be a clash betw'^een the last tw'o conditions 
It IS very desiiable that you should have an ample supply of labour, on the 
other hand there must be as little as possible of vested interests in bamboo 
It may be the laboui supply that po^.sesses vested mteiests 

Mr Raitt — ^It is usually the case w ith the bamboo aieas that have been 
investigated — m fact all of them It is one of the pomts that we alwmjs 
have before us when we go to investigate an area If these vested mteiests 
and others interfere seiiously, we lule it out It is no use going theie The 
point of that is that there are sufficient bamboo aieas m the country wdiich 
are free from these conditions to establish a very substantial industiy Theie 
are so many of them known to be free from vested interests that it is no 
use bothering about those w^hich are not The question is more vital w'here 
you have an extiemely sparse population in the forest and you have to 
import labour for the foiest working season That will occur, in fact it oceuis 
BO often that wm regard it as a natural difficulty m every case 



Prc^fidinl — Dot’s that nppiv iin-tu 

Mr liatit — inoro to 

Prrfudrnt — As rr^mtls tlio nmmint of Jftbinn iinolxtfl, oj tlir numiji’r of 
woilanoii rotpmod to tollott n jivon of bftmtyjo oi a |''w'u tpifintiSj 

of gra'is, uliich lins Ibo ncIvnutagoV 

Mr Paiit — Fc^\t.‘l foi bamboo bcoau* (• >011 liat* yunier v a^b’^ t * bandb' 
cl 05 c togelbcr 

Mr Tcar^oti — nmibl not •n\ v.bal flic ptrcanlagr of cos* is 
^fr Pcttii — Wc bine never woiled jt p/"- bear! Uc have vorbeil it out 
to so mnn\ annas ptu ton of bamboo 

/’M'ut/iaf — 'I bat aoubl flepend njmn tb«‘ local int* of na'O’' 

Mr Pttiti — AV-^ In Tbnma. it n quite a er nnnon piopo ituin tbnf all 
foiost labour is imported foi tb«> se'i'on If it^ ’-upplv birt'clv f'om 

Cuttncb and Onssn 

Mr Gwtiala — I don’t tbinb that if appbe-. to a tbino bl e bamboo 
Mr Pcart^on — Not in AiaKan, but in Buiina 

Mr Ginudla — A’oii can gi i foicsf labour t'pecinllv /o’" < iittiiiK linmbt.f’"-? 
.ind tilings like tbat’' 

Ml J*nn's<iu — Tlieie is no doubt tbat tbev tan cut .iiid are tintiii" 
bamboos 

Prcsidcnf — In wbnt icspeet do von consider tln’t bamboo O'* a pane; 
niakmg muoiial lias an 'uiv.mtage, iimaediate 01 piospcttive as (onijuuccl 
vvitb wood? 

Mr Patii — Tbo great advantage tbat stan- \ou in fbe face to bc’.iii 
witb IS its onguinl prime cost deliveted at a snitablc mannfat tnrmg site 

President — don’t want to go into ibe question of c o-t at tins point 
Mr ifoiff — Well, take il Ibis wav Tbo wood from wbnb pulp is made 
IS almost e\clusiveH spnioo and br AMien wood pulp was invented about 
50 jeai's ago, both these woods in Scandinavia oMsted in cnorninn«, forests 
very often situated on tidal water for vvhicli there was no demand vvbntevor. 
They were dead property and ef no value, and so wood pulping went on bv 
leaps and bounds, but the demand for wood pulping is one of the items winch 
veiy piompth altered tbo situation Tbe ensdv aec'cssiblo aieas got rapidh" 
cut” out, .nid tlieii tbere tame m tbe oxtraordiiiarv advance in tbe world’s 
demand for wood as timber 

President — To what do vou ascribe tbe increase m tbe world V demand 
for timbei as such, s’^ in the last 20 vcar^? 

Mr Pearson — It is due to the higher standard of living demanding a better 
class of houses and general indnstrial dev elojimcnt 

President — Pcihapi, I might put it this vvav Tbo avniloble snppK of 
timbei for both pin poses is limited The competition for the available supply 
IS becoming more and more intense, and tbe saw mills can aflord to pay more 
than tbe paper mills? 

Mr Patti — That is light 

President — J. notice that in the United States of America tbe mipoitntion 
of wood pulp seems to be going up lieavih, nppaientlv owing to tbe reduction 
m tbe amount of local wood tbat can be iisocl? 

Mr Paitt — ^Yes, tbey aie now nnpoilnig most of tbeir wood supplies for 
their pulp mills fiom Canada 

President — To get back to (be compaiibon between wood and bamboo, vou 
bav^e not mentioned peibaps tbo most vital thing of all as legards tbe aclvan- 
tage to bamboo 

Mr Paitt — ^In the cost of tbe raw material? 

President — No, I am not thinking of tbat I am thinking of something 
tbat undeilies it You have stated it youiself m some of join publications 

Mr PaiU — ^Wood cannot be replaced in anjtlnng less than 40 to 00 yeai'S. 
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Mr Ginwala — I hav6_seen in one of the journals that in 16 yeais they 
could glow the kinds of tiees which aie lequiied foi pulping 

Mi Raitt — ^No, it IS not possible , 

Ml Gimvala—lt is stated that, foi pulping pui poses, to lenew the wood 
it would only take 16 years 

Mr Perjee — It must be in an exceiitionally favouiable locality Nowheie 
in the Northern oi Southern regions could you do that 

Prestden-t — ^The initial point is this that bamboo leplaces itself much moie 
rapidly than wood? 

Mr Rmtt — ^Yes 

President — ^Now how often can you crop the bamboo? 

Mr Pearson. — Roughly speakmg once in thiee yeais It of couise depends 
on the species 

Piesident — Is that a fair aveiage figure to take? 

Ml Pearson — In the case of the single stem species that is not growing 
in clumps, it would take longer 

Prcsideuf — ^\Vhat figuie uould you give, from what you laiow on the 
subject, as legaids the peiiod uithin which timbei suitable foi pulp manu- 
tactuie can be replanted and leach sufficient maturity to be used? 

Mr Raitt — To leach pulping size, it would take not less than 40 yeais 
and in some cases even 60 yeais 

Mr Ginwala — kly only aiithoiity is a journal There it is mentioned that 
in sixteen yeais you can make it glow 

Mr Pearson — As a Foiest Office! I can say that m 16 yeais the initial 
cost of plantmg would not be covered 30 years is the minimum and in some 
cases it goes to 60 years 

President — ^The long period is due to a laige extent to the fact that 
spruce and fir, which glow in the higher altitudes in northern countries, grow 
only for a comparatively short period during the year 

Mr Raitt — That is tight 

President — ^What is the tree which is found most suitable for pulp in a 
tiopical county where it would lepioduce itself much moie lapidlj^? 

Mr Peaison — ^No tiee, as tar as I can think of in India — of bioad leaf 
species — ^has proved of any value foi pulp We have tiled many samjiles 
Not one has been found to be suitable 

Mr Gimoala — ^I don’t say that any tiee would grow I am only referring 
to spiuce and fii foi pulp making 

President — The stage at which bamboo would begm to leplace wood as a 
mateiial for papei manufacture is simply a question of pounds, shillings and 
pence, I suppose? 

Mr Raitt — ^Yes 

President — ^Theie is too little piactical expeiience as yet, I suppose, to 
make it possible to give definite figures in pounds, •shillings and pence foi 
bamboos as a bioad proposition? 

Mr Raitt — That is right 

President — Theie must be moie piactical experience of actual commeicial 
voilaiig befoie that can be fully ascertained ? 

Mr Raitt — ^I quite agree 

President — ^Equally agam though it may be possible to forecast the late 
at winch the market price of wood pulp will use, that forecast may be 
falsified? 

Mr Raitt — Yes 

President —For that reason I do not ask you to attempt to a detailed coni- 
paiison of the cost of pulp and papei made from bamboos with the cost 
of pulp and paper made from wood But I understand it is definitely vour 
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-opinion that, in course of time, the cost of wood for making paper must 
steadily go up? 

Mt Pea-) son — Past histoiy has certainly shonn that to he so 

President — And also jou think that 30 U have sufficient data to enable you 
to hold the opimon that with any great rise in the price of wood, the bamboo 
would become a seiious iival? 

Mr. Pearson — I have held that opinion for the last 8 or 10 years 

Mr. Baitt — ^It is an opinion u hich is very generally held by the leading 
paper makeis in England itself They all agree that the next thing they 
have got to look to is bamboo That is the only possible substitute or alter- 
native to wood. They aie all satisfied on that 

Mr. Pearson — ^They aie also makmg all sorts of enquiries in all tropical 
•countiiea outside England They are veiy much now sittmg on the stile to 
see what our little plant is going to do here They are constantly enquirmg 
about the progress Mr Sundgren tells me it is begiruimg to excite some 
interest even in Sweden, the home of wood pulp 

President — ^The lowest figure we have had quoted for the puce of wood 
pulp by the Titaghur Mills was about £12 fob London and £14 c 1 f 
Calcutta Do you regard that puce as, for the present time, a normal price? 

Mr Raitt — ^It is very low 

Mr Pearson — They quoted me that price nearly a year ago for a small 
quantity 

Mr Paitt — It is certainly higher than that now, and the wood pulp 
mdustry has been so tremendously hit by the slump after the war that the 
present condition of the Mood pulp factories in Sueden and Noruay is an 
extremely bad one financially 

President — Can you refer the Board to any published papers on the subject? 

Mr Sundgren — The figures published bj the Sv edisli and Finnish Com- 
mercial Associations show that none of the mills are woiking at a leal piofit 
Tulp mills generally are not makmg money now That is sufficient indica- 
tion that the present price is not the normal price 

President, — That of course depends on the general recovery of the trade 
from the piesent conditions 

Mr, Sundgren — Quite a number of Canadian mills are shut down because 
"they cannot compete with the price from Scandmavia 

President — 1 thmk on this point we may ask Mr Raitt and Mr Pearson 
to tell us m which areas in India they consider exploitation of bamboo as a 
paper makmg material can best be attempted m the near future 

Mr Raitt — ^We can only deal with the areas we have seen You can take 
4he Arakan division we both mspected that area 

President — ^What are the advantages that exist there? 

Ml Raitt — Fixcellent waiter transport chiefly, and comparatively m ai to 
Calcutta for supplies of coal 

Mr Pear'son — There are enormous quantities of bamboos light down to 
the river edge I ivent up 120 miles from the jioit to see whether there uas 
suitable rafting ivatei and the ■whole way tlieie ivere dense blocks of solid 
bamboo on each side so far as you can see to the horizon It was an 
extraordmary sight as there were 16,000 sq miles of a complete block of 
bamboos and no tiees at all You can see this fiom the top of the hills 
I went up the Seik Rivei uith the Divisional Officei and we then marched 
at right angles to the river and if you get on to a lathei high iidge, with 
your field glass you can see up to the horizon a green crop of bamboo In 
our map we have marked it down as sorbewhere m the neighbourhood of 
16,000 sq miles and there -neie magnificent floating streams down which to 
float 

Mr Raitt — You may take it that m the Arakan area theie is room for 
^several mills 
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Prcsideni —What are the possibilities as regards the establishment of pulp 
mills at Akyab or its neighbourhood? Are there any practical difficulties as 
regards the establishment of pulp mills there? 

Air RatU — No 

President — I thought there w as some doubt as to the quantity of fiesh 
water available 

Mr Rattt — No It all depends on distance above Akjab of the factory 
Bite 

President — Can you get suitable sites so far as watei is concerned within 
about 14 miles of Akyab? 

Mr Raitt — Say 20 miles to make sure 

President — ^Would you get people to go and live there^ 

Air Raitt — ^It is a very important point I Imow Theic is alvajs that 
difficulty — ^health conditions 

Air Pearson — think the iivei is tidal foi 80 miles and I am not in a 
position to say what percentage of fresh water can be got in the iiver loughly 
at any one point, but I should put it at 40 miles 

Air Raitt — 15 miles above Akvab theie vas fiesh vatei at high tide 
Water vas sampled at vaiious stages of the tide and given to the anahst 

Air Ginwala — ^At high tide above 15 miles? 

Air Raitt — Not on the mam river but theie vas a cieek tlieie 

Ml Gnnoala — But the cieek also was tidaP 

All Raitt — ^This creek was coming from a shorter range than the main 
iivei, and it was coming down faster than the mam river and therefore the 
tide had less effect upon it 

Ah Gnnoala — ^We have made experiments for Rangoon w'ater supply, and 
at 40 miles the water w as still brackish 

Mr Pearson — The actual position of the mill, wffiethei it is 20 miles or 
further up, can be settled by an analysis of the water But the mam fact 
remams that you can put several mills in that area 

Mr Ginwala — Can you go 30 miles? 

Mr Raitt — do not think you need go so far The fresh water depends 
on the width of the river In a narrow river you get more dammmg effect 
In the case of the Tavoy proposition we did not get fresh water there until » 

we went 60 miles from the mouth of the river, but you may take it that 
the point may be accurately established by sampling the water 

President — ^All that we want to do is to explore in a very general way 
the areas which you consider possible 

Mr Raitt — As regards Arakan w e are both agreed fully 

Mr Perree — ^Aie you going to consider in this connection the supply of 
labour? 

President — ^That is an important factor too What about the supplv of 
labour m Arakan? 

Ah Pearson — ^The supply of labour is good During the tour I made, I 
found small villages all the way scattered tlirough these bamboo areas w'lth 
a small patch of cultivation and the inhabitants living a good deal on cutting 
dowm bamboo m the neighbourhood of their village, burning them and then 
sowing then crops The people are used to cutting bamboos and there were 
plenty of them to cut and they lived on the spot They have no call on the 
bamboo except that ]ust in the Mcinity of their houses and foi fuither supplies 
they have only to go a shoit distance fuither on a few yaids off The Divi- 
sional Officer, Ml Walter who is a man of consideiable experience, and 
m'sself came to the conclusion that the labour in Arakan was suitable 

President — ^^^Tiat is the next area? 
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Mi Pea,) son — The next one is the Tavoy area m South Buima There you: 
would have to inipoit labour for the seagon In other respects it is sinulai to 
the Aiakan division 

Fievdent — ^That is to say, theie is abundance of bamboo within easy reack 
of the Mater? 

Mr Raitt — Yes , 

President — ^Then you have told us that -^ou have to go 50 miles for 
fiesh ivater 

Mr Emit — Tavoy town is 40 miles up the iivei 

Piesident — Supposing youi mill ivas 10 miles above Tavoy, you Mould 
have to send 50 miles doM n the ru ei ^ 

Mr Eaitt — ^It is a tidal iivei you can go up and doMm 

President — There you have to import laboui ? 

Mr Raitt — ^Yes Forest laboui foi the season 

President -•-You M’^ould have to make some sort of aiiangement for the 
housmg? 

Mr Raitt — ^As is done umveisally thioughout Buima in many places 

Piesident — ^AVhat other aieas in addition do you think it M'oith Mhile to 
mention? 

Mr Pcaison — ^The position is that, in Burma, tlieie aie several other areas 
which, if the pulp industiy should become intensive, would doubtless become 
suitable, but for the piesent w'e have only selected the very cream of the 
areas available, and I cannot help thinking that the Pegu areas, which w^eie 
turned dowm for various reasons, was not turned down foi bond fide leasons 
The general impiession of the Buima civilian did not in any way tally with 
the final decision which M'as given about the exclusion of certain areas 

Mr Gimvala — What year was tins? 

Ml Peat son — About three veais ago — 1919-20 Pegu is a magnificent 

area foi bamboo, a large portion of Mdiich is not touched 

Piesident — This is the area which the Titaghui people selected? 

Mr Pearson — ^Yes They iiave abandoned then mill on the alteration of 
the concession wording 

President — ^Was it due to difficulties about wdiat M^e may call vested 
interests ? 

Ml Pcaison — T undei stood not so much wuth the lyot people they w'ere 
fully satisfied with these — ^but wnth small tiadeis Possibly othei considera- 
tions were brought in 

President — ^Wheie is this Pegu area? Can you tell us in a general w^ay 
how it IS situated? 

Mr Pearson — It is situated on the iivei Pegu The Pegu iivei takes off 
about 15 miles above Pegu town and turns north-west into the Yomas 
and luns up to the top of the hills Half M'^ay down in the forest there is a 
very bad cataract above which it is not possible to extract bamboos Neither 
Mill timber pass that point Below that there is a large area in the leseived 
forest and poitions m unclassed forest wdneh can supply sufficient bamboo 
wffiich, at the veiy lowest yield, would give 10 000 tons of pulp a year At the 
same time that area is capable of also meeting all the local demands wffiich 
include very largely the supplv to Rangoon 

Piesident — If a suitable site foi a factory exists, would that be near 
Rangoon or higher up? 

Ml Pearson — ^It would be above Rangoon unless sites are available on the 
other side of the port, i e , Burma Oil Company site The Syrian site, I 
understand, is not valuable as you will have to go higher up foi wmtei 

President — It may be necessary in order to get a suitable site to go a con- 
siderable distance up the Pegu rivei in order to get fresh water? 

Mr Pearson — ^Yes 
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Prestdcnt —B.OV, about labour supplj m this aiea? 

ilZi Pern son — Labour supplv is not so good as it uould be in Arakan but 
it IS consideied, on careful enqum, to be sufficient iritliout iinpoited laboui 
It could be supplied from the Insem distiict It is not lequiied to import 
large quantities of labour from outside On tbe otbei hand, it is not so gooci 

and so ivell distributed as m Arakan 

President — ^Aie there any othei area*? 

M) Peai'yon —1 think ue have exluaisted Burma IVe now come to 
Cuttack 

President— A general account of that is contained m joui lepoit and i 
don’t think we need ask vou to supplement that 


Mr Pearson — ^As regards the position in the West Coast, I would not 
like to sai am thing until it is le-siiriejed We know tlieie are liekelv areas 
which aie uiitable and it would lepaV a le-Mirvev Beidid that we would 
not go The three areas which aie faiilv obvioub aie the Kalanadi and 
Gangavalli m the Bombay Piesidenc'^ and Nilambui in Madias, but they 
would lequiie a i e-sun e-s betoie 1 can commit myself to an-^-tlnng The 
difficulty theie wull be laboui They are engaged m extracting teak and the 
introduction of another industry would absorb a large quantity of the scantily 
available laboui 


ill lifiiit — ^I’he next thing is the TiiiiievelW area, winch is still under 
smvey I have seen it once and piopose to do so again It looks \eiy good 
and that is all we can say 

Piesidcnt — ^Is that to be worked In any firm? 


Mr Raitt — No; the Madias Government are dealing with it It is a big 
proposition In the hills m the Tinnevelly district, v/hich were hitherto in- 
accessible ow'ing to transport difficulties, there is valuable bamboo and grass 
Higher and deeper into the hills there is valuable timber Still higher on the 
slopes it contains the Eta bamboo, which w'e piopose to use The Madias 
Forest Engineer, Mr Maitin, is interested very deeply m these matters His 
proposal lias so fai taken the foim of foiest industrial settlements at 
suitable sites on a plateau within reach of the laihvay, and theie he is w Dik- 
ing out a scheme tor certain foiest industries, including saw mill, match 
factory, jiulp mill, cieosoting md bO on His idea has not taken foim yet 
His idea is that Government should have a laige hydio-electiic pow’^ei, as this 
area has most valuable iivers with high falls foi producing electiicity, and 
his scheme is being ivoiked out on the basis of Government developing this 
powder, and sellmg it to individual industries wdiich w^ould be started, by 
private people, and possibly using it also in iiiigation schemes 

Picsirfenf — ^That is not one of tbe schemes that you and Mr Pearson haie 
imestigated closely, and I tliink we need not go veiy' deeply' into it 

Are these that you have mentioned tbe propositions wdiicb you legaid as 
ihe cream of the possibilities of bamboo in India? Supposing the manu- 
-facture of paper from bamboo became firmly established and that tbe cost 
of wood pulp rose to a point at wdiieh bamboo could seiiously compete, w'ould 
you then expect to see the manufacture of pulp extend to areas other than 
those you have mentioned? 

ilfr Raitt — ^Yes 


President —And it is difficult, I suppose, to limit the possibilities in that 
direction? 

nil Raitt Quite so, until a i e-survey’ lias been earned out 

Mr Kale —What about tbe Sui at project*’ 

Ml Peaison— The Surat problem is m a way quite atti active It con- 
sists or the Suxat Dangs fiom nliich the bamboo Mould come and if you 
can anange with the Baioda Darbar to allow’ tbe neigliboiumg aiea to be 
bought in and ivoiked together, it might possibly be a good proposition on a 
small scale, say three to five thousand tons But the bamboo thme is very 
scattered, the floating streams'- aie lather poor and would only be available 
ior short periods of the year, and 'I don’t think it would compaie with any 
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of the piopositions already mentioned, though it might mahe quite an attrac- 
tive smaller pioposition 

President — ^What would be the possibilities, assuming that the manufac- 
ture became fiimly established, of the deliberate cultivation of bamboo as 
opposed to the exploitation of what grow naturally? 

Mr Baitt — I don’t think anybody would favour that It would not be 
worthwhile going into, so long as the natural supplies are available 

President —I mention this because Messrs Andrew Yule & Co , giving 
evidence befoie us, said that they weie considering the question whether they 
could not cultivate bamboos m certam areas in Cential Bengal Have you 
gone into the question at all yourselves? 

Mr Pearson — ^We considered it, but we think that the land in such areas 
IS so valuable for other purposes — ^you might plant a little bamboo heie and 
there — that I don’t think it can be considered as a really serious proposition 

Mr Raitt — ^As soon as you commence to cultivate papei making mateiials 
the cost of these materials at once goes up? 

Ml Gintuala — Mr Sheldon Leicester, uriting an article on fibre for 
paper-making in the World’s Paper Trade Review of the 6th June 1924, says 
“ therefore there is some reason for meditation, if not perhaps for immediate 
anxiety, over the world’s stock of bamboo for tlie papermaker as coniferous 
trees require about 16 yeais growth to be ready for pulp making ” 

Mr Baitt — The answer is that this is obviously a printer’s error for 60 
Mr Leicester knows better than that 

Ml Pearson — I give the gentleman the benefit of the doubt by assuming 
that it IS a printer’s error 

Ml Pei ree — I should say obviously 

Ml Otnwala — ^You all lay much emphasis on the printer’s error Sup- 
posing it Avas not a punter’s error, ivliat is youi opinion as experts on 
the subject P 

Ml Peaison — I should say it is wrong 

Mr Perree — "We simply say that, in the section of Canada which he 
refeis to, the groivth of timber suitable for pulp making must involve a 
longer period, Avhich ire ivould put down at 40 to 60 years 

Ml Ginwala — ^Y’^ith regard to this report of yours in the Indian Forest 
Record of 1916 — “ Note on the utilization of bamboo foi the manufactuie of 
Paper Pulp ” — ^jmu say that the woik was done in 1912 P 

Ml Pearson — Most of the ivoik ivas done in 1911-12 

Mr Ginioala — ^What I want to know is whethei so much of it as deals 
until the cost of manufacture and othei things would be regarded as obsolete? 

Mr Peai son — Absolutely 

Mr Gimeala — But the chapter dealing unth the jii operties of bamboo as 
a fibie? 

il/r Peaison — I don’t think so, they aie sound to this day 

Ml Gtnwala — The opinion that you gave then has been verified by subse- 
quent experiments P 

Mr Pearson — It has 

Ml Ginwala — I wish to know about the different kinds of bamboos 
that you have mentioned, I think you mention 5 different varieties 

Mr Peaison — ^Theie aie the Lyathaung, timoa and the melocanna, the, 
single stem bamboo of Arakan 

Mr Ginwala — The melocanna grows in abundance there? 

2Ii Peaison — In Aiakan, but not in Burma The hyathaung and tmua 
are the prevailing bamboos in Burma 

Ml Ginwala — With regard to the big class of bamboo what about the 
nodes P 
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Mr Peaison -They all go in In that leport I woiked on the assumption 
that the nodes could not he pulped Kow that is all washed out 
crushing and cutting they all go in to make pulp 

Mr GinwaJa — ^There you gave the opinion that, if the nodes were not 
taken into account, 15 per cent would he lost? 


Mr P cm son —That is so 

Mr Gtmvala — ^Now I want to Iniow what is the result of later experi- 
ments with regard to the nodes? 

Ml Baitt —The nodes can all go in The wall between the nodes is not 
very thick, it is the actual hhre built up round the bore of the bamboo that 
IS very much thickened, hut the actual node inside is not really very thick 
and it can he ciushed 

Mr Gimuala —Is theie any special crusher invented hy means of which 
you can use the higgei nodes of hamhoos? 

Mr Raitt —The idea is that the woist bgmhoo which is extraoidinarily 
thick, which IS grown in the west coast, you will have to split it up once or 
twice before you can put it into the crusher to crush it out In lyaihayng- 
and timoa there is no difficulty at all 

Gtmcala— In the sites you have mentioned, in which block does the 
melocanna grow? 

2Ii P cat son — The fiist is lyathaung, the second tinwa and the third is- 
mdocanna 


Ml Ginwala — ^They grow in lai ge quantities in Burma ? 

Ml Peas son — YeS, and in Assam 

Ms Gsnivala — ^These percentages of yield that you have given — do they 
still hold good? 

Ms Peas son — ^They weie given hy the Titaghur Paper Mills and they 
corresponded, as far as I remember, very closely vithin one or two per cent 

Ms GtnnaJa — ^You also give the 3 ueld pei acre^ 

Ms Peas son — It was done on the right method and very intensely done 
as conipaied with other enuinei ations that have been made We took sample 
aieas with vaiious species of bamboo Each stem was counted. A iiumbei 
of culms were then cut down and allowed to dry and the whole ueiglied in 
various acres, good, bad, indiffeient and so foith We were making a legular 
enumeration of very laige quantities and they weie the most intensive 
enumerations, as fai as 1 know, and the most careful, that have been made 

Ms Pesiee — ^I should saj’- the most leliable statistics up to the present 


Ms Eastt — I have made one or two enumerations in some of these areas 
reported on by Mr Peaisoii and I see no leason to alter them in the least, and 
they all tallied with the enumeration of the local officers 

Mr Ginwala — The point is that every man who uants to stait this in- 
dustry wants to sit on 16 times the aiea he ordinal ily wants What I want 
to know IS this on this basis of yield per acie how many acres would voir 
requiie for a 5,000 ton unit? 

Ms PaiU — ^I would say 40,000 acres would cover most cases, that is 
roughly 7 square miles foi a 10,000 ton unit ’ 

Ms GssisvaJa — ^The tendency is in this countly foi a man to get hold of 
more than what he really wants 


Ms P eas son — ^He wants no competition there 
himself 


he wants everjdhing to 


Ms Pmison— I should say 22,500 acres for a 5,000 ton unit, that is on 
T+ You lequne a bigger aiea for timoa than for Ujathaung 
It takes about 2^ tons of bamboos to make one ton of dry puln it takes 145 
etas 280 of f.«a to o.a)co one ton of S-dry Vamhoo 

il Gimoala ISow with regaid to the floweiing of bamboos, is it reallv 
any seiious drawback to the regular availability of raw, material? ^ 
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M') Pemson — ^No We could not have leallj answered this question 10 
or 12 years ago The experience has been that flow^ering occurs in large 
patches in one aiea hut there is no wholesale flowering all ovei one district 
It generallj begins, say, on the north of the area and goes slowlj forward 
through the aiea taking a number of yeais to complete the floweiiiig To 
give you a concrete example, the west coast bamboo started flowering in 
1908 or 1909 in the noith and took 11 3 ears before it leached Slalabar Those 
bamboos on uppei slopes always flowei quicker and in the lower iieai the 
rivers thej' flower 2, 4, 5 01 even ten -sears later, so that -sou will probabh 
ahvaj's have some bamboos to fall back upon when the floweinxg does occui 
Moreovei, as theie aie geneially moie than one species in every forest, the 
chaiiices of them all flow'eiing at the same time are vei\ remote The most 
dangeious in tins lespect is ineloraniw 

Ml G^mvala — ^The whole aiea in Aiakan is that species? 

Mo Pcaoson — A good portion of it flowered about 8 -sears ago and 
tow^ards the bottom of the riveis, I believe, it has not flowered let Nobody 
knows exact^j’ wdien the melocaiina flowered before, even the oldest man 
could not give us any infoimation about its flowering before In most parts 
of India, apparently, floweiiiig is all done and flnishcd for some time to come 
The onlj pait we are not ceitaiii about is Burma, 1 c , about lyafhavnq 
The floweiiiig there is overdue by ten j-ears already 

Mo Ginibala — It does not apph to the same species in two diffeient 
foiests, Avould it flower at the same time in the two forests? 

Mr Peaown — ^That is the trouble It wont fiom end to end of India 
It might have happened that it flow'ered this year in pne aiea and delayed 
5 or 6 3’eais in the next But plants actually bi ought from Buima and 
planted lieie flowered heie at the same time as in Bui 111a 

Mo Gooiouala — ^How long after floweiiiig will they be fit to be used? 
Take the mdocaoxna, for instance 

Mo Peaoson — 5 j'ears It depends upon the species Another thing you 
have got to considei is that tlie di^*^ clumps do not disappeai at once and 
they can be utilized two j^eais aftei they aie dead 

Mo Gomoala — So that the trouble might continue onh for about 3 -lears? 
Mo RaoH — ^I don’t think that it w'ould necessitate the closing dowui of 
mills Thej’’ might ha-ve to paj more by having to go to more scattered 
areas, but they will be getting bamboos It would tide them over 

Mr Goooivala — ^With the exceiition of Arakan, I take it that in the other 
areas that j^ou have given there maj be more than one species of bamboo? 

Mr Peaosoox — Not always 

Mo Ginouala — Of the areas that j’^ou have mentioned this morning, 
Cuttack is one? 

Mo Pearoon — ^Tliere thej' have got two species 

Mo Rmtt — 111 Cuttack you have the species — stoicfiio — ^which does not 
flower all at once You alw aj^s find spoiad’ic patches of flowering 

Mo Goonoala — It is not one of the four kinds mentioned by Mi Peaison 

illr Raitt — ^No 

Mo Goooo.uala — ^^^Tlat species have Messrs Andrew Yule & Co got? 

Mr Pearson — They have got one wdiich is not m my Burma report, 0 c , 
Raonhoisa ToiJda and they have also melocanna, Pendo ocalaonus longispathus, 
and Oxojsenaoxtlieoa auoicodata 

Mo Gomeala — ^Are they in abundance ? 

il/7 Peaoson — ^Yes, they are As to the supply from the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, thej' aie absolutelj’’ safe 

Mr Raott — ^The first question to be investigated in these cases wall be 
when did this last flower? If we come to a case where flowering may be 
expected within 20 years and there is not a second species to fall back upon 
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Biipposing an aiea produces only one kind and there is not any of that slow 
period of flowering which Mr Pearson referred to— then we leave that alone 
il/7 Ginuala —At what inter\als do the\ flowei® 

J[i Peaiwn Say 40 to 80 years according to the species of hainhoo 
Ml (?im(a?o — How shall tve sum up the present expeiience in makiin^ 
pulp from bamboo-' \^e ha\e got Messrs Ancliew Yule & Co lecentlv 
manufacturing it on a comnieicial scale Youi own experience as to whethei 
it IS a success oi not is confined to experiments Youi expeiiinents weie 
■conducted for jou In the Titaghai Papei hlill^ 

Mr Pea non — Yes 


Tlien "sou hate the lesults of ceitain expeiiments conducted 
bj nlr Sindail on behalf of the Goteiniuent of Burma 

il/i Peati.on — Ihen \.e hate Mr Raitt s expeiience 

J)/? (Gnuala — Mi Raitt s experiment also was conducted by the Titaghui 
Mills so fai IS the practical lesults were concerned ° 

3f> Pi’i’non — No Mi Piaitt was not with ns when those experiments 
weie cairied out He was then working foi the United Piovinces Goiein- 
ment at the exhibition 


Ml Gtnnnhi — hat is I\li ]?aitt s piacticil expeiience of the bamboo 
fibred 


M-) limit — It began when T was at the Bengal Papei Mills J did enough 
w'lth the himboo tiiere to instiuct me that it was a talnahle material and 
■flint it was woitli a fuithei enciuirj 

Gtnnala — "When was it® 

V il/i Itaitt — In the Bengal Paper Mills up to 1902 
Mi Ginnahi — Ihat was before Mr Sindall s time® 
illr Jtaitt — Yes he came in 1905 — after that 

Ml Gtnvula — What I want to know is did \ou jouiself ciusli bamboo 
and make it into pidp at the Bengal Paper Mills® 

ilfi Padt — We did make pulp but not by that method which is an im- 
provement At the Allahabad Exhibition we did it in 1910 h-y ciushmg 
Mi Cinvula — That was a laboratory plant® 

Mr. limit — ^Yes 

Ml Ginualo — 1 don't want the results of a laboratoij plant 
Mr Haiti — ^You ha-ve got to come then, with the exception of what I 
-did once or twice in the Paper Mills, to what we -are doing now 
Ml Ginitala — ^That is only for the last fortnight or so® 

Mo Ilattt — ^A little moie than that It is three mouths 
Ml Pearson — On a commercial scale they lia\e done it with the Trinidad 
liamhoo 

Ml Ginuala — We are not concerned with the Trinidad bamboo aie 

only concerned wifh Tncliaii bamboo 

Ml Pearson — ^The Titaghui Mills did a lot of woik which was the basis 
of their attempt to exploit the business in Biiima 

Ml Gwiicala — The resuHs iii youi ojiiniou are so faioiuable that the 
suitability of bamboo as fihie is established? 


Ml Raiff — ^Yes 

Mr Peas son — It is accepted by ei erybody The Titaghui Mills during 
the war used very considei able quantities of bamboo They could not get 
the imported sulpliite pulp and so they had to use large quantities of bamboo 
I saw^ them myself Thej have got a very fair knowledge of what the value 
of bamboo is Theie is no question about it 

Mr Ginn ala —With regard to this question of fiesh iyatei,'do you meatt 
tbo say that the W'arer must be free from all salt or hrackisliness aitogethei 

2 L 
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M'l Saitt — ^Yes 

Ml Gunoala —^Vl\at is tlie quantity of uatei tliat uoulcl be lequiiecl? 

Ml Pcaison — Foi a 10,000 ton plant, 40,000 gallons of natei nould be 
lequiied pei lioui 

Ml Ginioala ~Foi a plant noiking 24 liouis a day, it means a niilliom 
gallons a day 

Ml Peaison — It sounds a lot in figuies A conipaiatively small peima- 
nent stieam would give you that. 

Ml Gimoala — ^Tliat is to say, you uaiit 360 million gallons a yeai foi 
10,000 tons P ^ 

Ml Peaison . — ^Yes 

Ml Gmioala — Is it based on calculations? 

Ml Baitt — ^Tbat is based on pulp nialnng piactice in \aiious paits of 
the woild 

Ml Gimoala — ^Aie j’ou talking of pulp oi papei ? 

Ml Haiti — Pulp 

Mr Gimoala — Foi papei jou requne moie? 

Mr Paitt — ^Yes, but not a gieat deal nioie 
Ml Gimoala — Besides vou liaie got to filter that uatei 
Ml Paitt — ^In India you uill have to do it At one tune oi the jeai you 
get clean water and at anothei tune dirty uatei 

Ml Gimoala — The quantity does not seem to be much but to filtei that 
watei uill cost a little money 
Mr Paitt — ^Yes 

t 

Mr Gimoala — It is about 36,000 gallons pei ton of output It comes to 
about Es 3 pei ton 

Ml Paitt — It IS nothing like that Y’^ou get yoiii uatei foi nothing. 
Youi cost IS simply inteiest on the capital foi filtei s and the small amount 
of hoise powei used in pumping 

Ml Kale — In what othei countiies does bamboo giou in laige quantities? 
Ml Peaison — Phillipines, Trinidad, West insides, Pacific Coast as fai as 
Gocliin China, Stiaits Settlements, etc 

Ml Kale — I was asking this question only to knou uhat competition we 
might have to face 

Ml Peaison — ^I should imagine that if ue get uell staited in India ue 
may find the Stiaits Settlements following suit 

Ml Kale — "We don’t want othei countiies to steal a maieli ovei us if 
the manufactuie of pulp fiom bamboo is an economic pioposition 

Ml Pcaison — It was lumoured that Nelsons ueie staiting in Tiinidad 
but they have turned that down in favoui of the Chittagong area So f arr- 
ive have not heard anything definite 

Mr Kale — ^Is it youi opinion that we stand favourably coinpaied witli> 
other countries? 

Mr Peaison — Decidedly ^ 

Mr Kale — ^What exactly is meant by floueriug? 

Ml Pcaison — Dnectly the bamboo floweis, the uhole clump dies exactly 
in the same way as glasses Some glasses do so yeaily and some once in 
tliiee 01 four yeais Bamboos take longei peiiods and when they flowei, 
they die 

Ml Kale — How do you get shoots again when they die ? 

Ml Peaison — The seeds germinate and to give you a geneial idea the 
uhole foiest looks as if you "have got a veij^ light gieen glass in huge masses — 
so thick that you could not see the ground even The small plants go oir 
increasing In the fiist jeai the shoot may be six inches high The next 
slmot put up IS one oi possibly two oi more feet and so they go on until the 
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fight foi existence is dependent on the amount of light each individual plant 
obtains Those that get furthei foiuaid than then neighhouis kill their 
neighboiiis foi uant of light Graduallj^ clumps aie formed eliminating those 
that aie moie backuaid and filling up the giouiid in that iva3’ 

Picsidcnf — Ml Ginn ala mentioned, in one of the questions he asked, the 
difhcultj^ tliat IV as at one time appiehended fioiii the impossibility at that 
time of inilping the nodes of bamboos I understand that they can now be 
dealt nith 

*l/j Baitf — Yes 

riaulcnf — T gathei fioiii youi papei. Mi Eaitt, that you lead befoie the 
Society ot Aits that theie is a difference of opinion as to the lespective 
merits of ciushiiig and chipping Has theie been any fuithei investigation 

il/l liatft — It leallj’ does not mattei which way it goes 

PicsjJcii/ — It IS not a point of gieat inipoitaiice w'hicli wmj' j'ou do it^ 
Theie might be soiiiethiiig to be said in favoui of each? 

Ml Rmii — ^The big bamboo of the West Coast will piobably have to be 
chipped because it is exceedingly thick and heavy All the otheis we are 
dealing with on the ciushing basis 

Pic^idcni — T take it that pait of the expeiiiiient jmu aie about to make 
will include tliatr* 

Ml Pfiiit — Yei\ much 

Pic’iuJeni — In aiiothei six months lou might be in a position to tell 
us 11101 e aliout it® 

Ml Pnitf — Yes 

Pjcsjdc)!/ — In ant '('<''‘50 the difficulty has been in that wat o\eicoiiieP 

Ml Paiff —Yes 

Pididdif — ^'Phe othei difiiciilty that at one time stood in the way of 
utilisation of hamhoo was the difiicultt about bleaclnngp 

M) Yes 

Pjcs./.'af — And the investigations that jmii have been caiiying on for a 
good long time weie snecialty duectecl towaids dealing with that difficulty 
and finding a piocess which would get ovei it? 

Ml llaitt — Yes 

Picsideni — T haie lead the account you have given of it m yoiii papei 
!Ma3 I take it that what you said theie holds good as it stands? 

Ml Pa iff — ^Yes 

Piciidcnf — And it is this piocess of what von call fiactxonal digestion 
that IS the essence of the thing? 

Ml Pa?«— Ycvs 

PiP'tidenf — The point of that, I undeistand, is that fiist of all in the 
piocess of digestion you use a low peicentage of caustic soda to get iid of 
the uiiblea eh allies 

Mi Paitf — ^Yes The unhleachable constituents aie the root of the bleach- 
ing difficulty 

Pipsulenf — ^What T undei stood was that, in the existing plants in India, 
thev use a high pei centage of caustic soda to eliminate all the elements which 
it IS desiied to leinove at one stage 

Ml Paitf — ^The fiist thing w^e find out is the non-solubles or tlie non-pulp, 
the mattei winch lias got to be got iid of The substances cannot be suitably 
dealt with in one treatment There aie three diffeient groups of different 
constiiitents entiiely, each of them vaiying m tbeir solubility and the moie 
easily soluble ones fmni tivo gioups of these We were able to show that 
these weie the ones that cieated the bleaching difficulty after digestion 
They could be exti acted at a low piessure wnth a mild tieatmeiit, whereas the 
thud gioup which is not dangeious to bleaching recjuiies a high piessure and 
stiong tieatmoiit The obvious thing to do is to take the fiist two groups 

2l2 
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away tiom the inateiial and expel them hefoie ^ou tarkle the thud The 
effect of that is that tlie change tioin iac% material into pnlp which occtiis 
at high piossiue takes place in the absence oi those Jf it takes place m 
then piesence, as the old nietliod insisted on tlie lesnlt is th.it the pulp, wJuch 
IS one ot the most ahsoibant inateiials we have, as is eMclenced be the use ot 
blotting papei , leabsoihs the nnbleach.ible inattei Ko we dmest in then 
absence in oidei that theie is nothing foi it to leabstuh 

Pirsir/ca/ — Tlieie will also he nothing to iflect the coloiii 
Ml Ihtiit — li it IS t iken along with the le-absoibod coloni it h.id to he 
killed b^ excessue bleaching That is the whole thing 

Fieiiddif — Some pioccsS which got o\ei this difritnlt\ w.is nulispen-,.iblc , 

I understand, it bamboos weie to bo used .it -iir" 

Ml lid lit — Yes 

Ficiidinl — I take it that the piocess which Messis Viidiew Yule Co 

are using at picsent h.is ni wax got o\li this difhcultx ^ 

Ml Fditt — Yes f do not know what tlieii ble.iching costs .iie 

Pi efic/c a/ — Yon tan iiidge lioin what thex 'icniallx turn out ho it 
appeals that tlieie is m altein.'tixe nuans oi getting oxer it 
il/i lidiii —Yes 

Pi c>s;c?c at - -Then the piocess xxhith xon h.ixe disrcixeied while it is in- 
clispcns.ible ten bamboos is ,ilso 1 nndeistind xeix -ulx .int.igeoiis to those 
nianiitactni ei s who use gr.iss'^ 

M'l FtuH —Yes 

Fipsideiif — Yoiild it be capible id u®e loi otliei mateiiils'- 
Mi Fdifi — Tt can be used foi all glasses which contain the two gioups of 
nnbleach.ible m.’ttoi in any C]U.intit\ "Wood contains onlx .i tnfling cpiaii- 
tity Glass contains a xeix huge percent ige Somoxxhcie about ‘iO poi cent 
of the tot.d weight consists of these txxo groups 

FiPiidrni — ^Taking it on the basis of glass supposing sou had i mill in 
India xxhith xxas using grasses according to tiaditioual methods and not 
making its oxxn bleach xxliat i eduction in the amount of bleach icquned xxould 
be effected bx the adoption of xoui process of fi actional digestion'-' 

Ml Foift — Undei this process xon only leciuiie half the cpiantitj 
Fie^idcnt — Ap.ut from the quantitx of bleach iec)Uirod would theie bo 
any othei sax'ing ^ 

Ml Baitt — Theie is a small sax-ing in the soda 

Frc^idpiit — T xxas thinking at the moment of the bleaching stage 

Mi limit — Theie is a slight iiiciease in pulp xield perhaps 2 per cent , 
because the piocess permits the digestion to be caiiied out at a loxwer tem- 
peiatuie The chief agent in the destruction of fibie is high temperature 
Inasmuch as xxe can digest it at, sax 15 lbs lowei pressure bv this method* 
w-6 get a coiiesponding lesser clesti notion of fibre 

Fiesulent — But in the case of a null which inamif.ictuies its own blea-Ji 
by the electioljtic piocess I take it that, whatcxei their bleach costs if they 
only requiie half the quantity, the sax ing xxould be half the cost of bleach 

f 

Mi Paiff— That is so The electrohtic pioduction. of ble.ach does not 
save bleach consumption but it reduces the cost The consumption xxould be 
the same 

Ml OiniLdla — ^It pievents xxaste® 

M'l Faitt — ^Yes 

FiPSidcni — The othei s.aving that is effected bx the method of fiactionnl 
digestion is in the amount of caustic soda xou use® 

M'l Eaitf — ^Theie is a sni.T.11 saving there 

Fi csidenf — ^Yhat is the proportion compaied to the old method'* 
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”r'„::g\ira'’hmf ottets' ® ” ““ « 

PicwUnt—T.xkms as youx basis the xx eight of soda used by the Panel 
lh]h do xoii mean a i eduction of 20 per cent in the amoiint of soda used ? 
Ml Ihntt — It IS neaily that It is 3 on 16 

Picsmcaf-^riiis piocess of fiactional digestion until the cuiient year 
liatl onlj been tested oii a laboxatoiy scaled 

Ml Ihutf —So ^^e had expeiiinents in mills also in Scotland, that is 
in Itspai to nulls 


Picsidcnt —Has it been geneially used in Indian mills too® 

Ml Ifaitt—So L XX as able to shoxv it at the Bengal Mills xxheie I did 
It Jliey got the bleach saxung claimed all light, but the iiatuie of the 
plant xxould not alloxx us to check the saving on soda 

lie^idciif The saxung of soda means the use of digesteis diffeieiit fioiii 
those m use in Indian Papci Mills? 


d/i liaift — ^Yes 


Pi csidf nt — In Scotland ® 

Ml liaift They haxe also got the same digesteis Bleaching figuies 
haxe been nioxed but the soda figuies haxe been left alone 

Piesiddit — 111 the plant that you hax'e been xxoiking toi the last thiee 
months the lesults xxeie bettei than in laboiatoiy expei iment^, ? 

1/? lidift — Yes Ft IS soiiiexvhat unexpected to ouiselves, but it is ex- 
plainable by the fact that giass digestion happens to be one of the fexx cases 
XX here mass helps us beneficially 


Pirvdenf — In xxhuh xxay is it bettei S’ 

J/j Pntii — In both soda and bleach If \ou xxould like to puisne the 
iinttei fuithei :iou can ask Mi Sundgieii xxdio has come heie xxith his 
expel lence oi the pulp industix You might ask him about it 

I/i ^iiiuUjirn — I natuiallv have only had a biief look I have not been 
able to see tiom beginning to end, but I have seen the lesults turned out 
fiom the machines ind peisonallj I xxould diaxv attention to the veiy nice 
coloui obtained fioni glass I undeistood fiom Mi Raitt that he has not 
done enough bamboo test-s to satisfy himself yet I have checked Ins 
repoit on bleached glass and I see the importance of this, looking at the 
coloui of the glass pulp pioduced What I should like to diaix”^ attention to 
IS that the using o'i this method on glass xxill not only mean a saving in 
bleich of half the bleaching poxxdei, but also m manv instances it xxill cut 
out the bleach altogetiiei because xvitli that coloui of pulp you can use it 
‘xxithoiit bleaching poxxdei, xxhile you could not do it befoie 

Picsidcnt — ^Take the case of the hadamt jiapei tinned out by the mills at 
piesent do they u«e bleaching poxx’^dei foi that at piesent® 

21} Sniff — I am not siue xxhetliei they do In the Lucknoxv mills they 
use bleach foi badamt and foi xvhat you may call half bleached papei 

President — Tlieie aie difieient eoloms of badavu You might use bleach 
foi some and not foi otheis 

2fi Buitf — Geneiallx foi xxhat they call half bleached papei Theie aie 
sevei al gi ades of half bleached papei and you may take it th it tins pulp 
vould come in foi all half bleached papei xvithont using bleach Theie is 
anothei point that ought not to be ovei looked If yon use tins in the 
unbleached condition foi papei foi xxhioh it is suitable, xmu get a 7 pei cent 
biggei xiekl If von bleach you i educe youi yield by 7 pei cent We 
hi ought out that diffeieiice befoie The papei yield of bleach is 33 and the 
pulp yield IS 40 You 'jaxe the loss of fihie in bleaching That saxing xve 
hax'e not counted at all in the^e figuies 
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Tic'^ideni — lu oidei to intiocluce this &3&tem of fi actional digestion into 
the existing iiapei mills iiliat pait of then plant nould have to be leplaced® 

il/i liaitt — Then digestoi plant 

Picsidcnt . — Can you give us any idea m a general way, tahing as a basis 
the 10,000 tons plant, what the minimum cost Avould be? 

M) Emit — Ml Sundgien woiked out the figures last night 

Mo Sxindqieoi — We counted on a plant siinilai to the Bengal Papei Mills 
—6,000 tons — and we ariived at a figure lound about Es 1 lakh foi the 
digestoi s Theie it must be lemembeied that in most of these mills v Diking 
here, then boileis liaie been in opeiation since the mills started and T think 
we have to adopt a neiv system or they would hate to leplace then piesent 
boileis The boilei cannot* lie used foi eter natiiiallj' because it gets thinner 
and thiiinei and theie is the inci eased iisk in handling them at the high 
piessine emploted We also tiied to estimate the puce of lemodelling the 
plant and this, complete W'lth the washing airangemcnt as applied by them 
and the puce of the plant, wull be very much the same ns a re-cqinpment of 
the piesent system I’robabB they could use most of then bi caking auaiige- 
ments Tn that case the new' plant would be moie expensive bv alioxit 30 or 
40 pel cent if they could use all their washing engines but J think tins 
nicieased cost will be outweighed bj the adiantages 

Mo Eaitt — We weie going on a modem digestoi plant which would 
abolish the bieakei system 

Mo Snoidrpcn — 11 3011 cut out the bieakei winch is saved In this method 
the cost of a new fi actional digestoi plant is len little 11101 e than the cost 
of a new outfit' 011 the present system Wlien lemodelling then existing plant 
on the old si stem they can use then washing engines If tho.v can be le- 
paired and used, then lenew'als and so on would be cheaper than putting up 
on the rew system, but I Think that the difference is small enough to be 
paid back veij soon 

Mo Eaitt — fn othei woids lou would iisiialise the iiecessitj of having 
to leplice the digestor plant 111 am ca^-e and when the time comes when it 
has to be leplaced, the cost ol leplacement on this si stem would be veiv 
little moie than the cost of leplacing it undci the othei sj’stem 

To coident^ — It you adopted the plant on loui si stem would it 1111 oh e 
the elimination of ceitain kinds of plant that aie used at piesent for 
bieakingP 

Ml Eaitt — We anticipate that Knocking out what we call the bieakei 
section with which the long glass that they now pioduce fiom the digestoi is 
pulled out before it can be bleached 

Pi evident — How does yoiii process get nil of the ncce&siti of doing it? 

Mo Eaitt — 111 bloW'iiig out the digested pulp under pies&uie the effect of 
that IS the bieaking effect It is like an explosion You mai visualise in 
an individual biincli of fibres that it is full of steam at 60 lbs iiiessiiie 
You suddenly release that and it biiists that fibre to pieces 

Mo Sundgien — ^Yoii must lemembei that that system does not involve 
any powei at all wdieieas the Bengal Papei IMill uses 300 HP to break the 
glass down 

President — So it ought to lead to a decrease m the consumiition of coal? 
Mo Eaitt — ^Yes 

Po evident — I have lead 10111 pamphlet on the subject of the Cuttack 
scheme foi a pulp mill theiev That is piettj' recent, 1923, is it notP 
Mr Eaitt — ^Yes 

Poesident — ^jMav T take it that the figures lou haie gneii as voui esti- 
mate of the cost of production mai piacticalli supeisede all the oldei figuie^ 
you haie giien incl that foi piactical pin poses we need not go behind the 
Cuttack figiiies? 
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BIi Haitf — No Ml Siindgien may tell you ulietliei the figures as 

Tegaids equipment aie fair oi not — ^Rs 21 laldis 

M) Sundqten —As it happened ue have got a request fioiii the Director 
of Irrdustires of Bihar and Orrssa to gne our oprnron on Mi Raitt’s repoil 
'I suppose he uas interested in the scheme particularly in Bihar and Orissa, 
and in oui answeiing lettei rve pointed out item h^" item uliat ue thought 
of the report and iiatiiially ve ueie competent to put dovn our own prices 
We found that the puces given hv Mi Raitt veiy veil coveied all items of 
mracliineiy 

JD G'jmvaJa — ^AVhat yeai’s puces aie these° 

Mr Raitt — -Last year, 1923 

Piesidrnt — Then j'ou think that this figuie of Rs 21 lakhs is leasonahlo 
-so fai as the plant and machinery are coneeined? 

Mr Sundgren — I consider these figures well enough for an up-to-date 
equipment — ^for a really scientific equipment That is Mr Rant’s intention 
As far as tins figuie goes for buildings ve have leeentlv had an estimate 
from the Director of a Paper Mill of a slighly less dimension than this 
■smountiug to Es. 4^ lakhs foi buildmgs Compared with the figuie given 
for the Cuttack scheme that figuie is cheaper too 

Piaideni — It makes a considerable difference if the pulp can be pioduced 
at a capital cost of Rs 21 lakhs That is so much less capital on vliich the 
iranufactuiei vill not have to earn a profit 

Mr Pearson — ^The Cainatic Mills, I think, cost Es 19 lakhs 
Ml Sundgren — I think it is Rs 16 or 17 lakhs 

Piesidcni — In ^ou^ Cuttack figures the quantity ot coal you take is li 
tons , 

Ml Baiit — ^Yes 

Picsidenf — ^That is a larger quantity than is lequiied as compared vith 
■Emopean practice 

Ml Raiti — Theic it is one ton at the most 

President — take it you left a margin ovei the Euiopean partly on 
account of the infer lOiity of the Indian coal and partly as a safety margin? 
Ml Raiff — Yes 

Piesideni — The figures ve have had so fai, I think, fioin the vaiioiis 
people who have given evidence hare invoRcd a liighei coal consumption 
than that I should like to put to lou a hj'pothetical case If it veie found 
that the coal consumption of an Indian mill vas abnoimalh high, vhat aie 
the most probable causes^ 

Ml Raitt — Inf ei 101 steaiii-saviiig devices 
Piesidenf — That vould be the fiist point foi enquiii ° 

Ml Raitt — ^^Vhether they have adopted the latest steam-sa\ing deuces 
Ml Giniuda — That has got iiothiiig to do vitli paper making machineir ® 
Ml Raitt — ^It has a great deal to do with the consumption of coal 

Ml GinuaJa — It includes some engines and boilers What I mean to sav 
IS that that part of the plant is not used only in papei linking 

Ml Raitt — No 

Ml Chnieala — When you talk of antiquated machines it is not paper 
making machineir that you think is antiquated but it is the siibsidniy 
•machinery? 

Ml Raitt — Evoiything You aie right in putting it this vav that dining 
the last 20 years there has been greater adrance made in what \ou call sub- 
-Bidiary machmery — ^power plant — ^than theie has been in actual papei making 

Pi eiident — Apart fionr the actual coal used in the pioduction of steam, 
there is the question of economy or saving m steam? 

Ml Raitt — ^Yes 
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P I csuhnt —You ha^e alieady told us that the adoption of your new pro- 
cess does involve a ceitain economy in the use of steam Does >oui process 
accelerate the digestcis for instance* 

Ml Paitf — Tes 

Pi evident —is theie am vay vhich occuis to %ou bv which, apait from 
what we haie aliead\ mentioned, the consumption of coal pel ton of out- 
put can be i educed in India* 

Ml Eaitf —Yes I think aou have got that alieady in the figuies that 
we hate adopted in the Cuttack lepoit ■^Ve hate adopted in this report the 
piovision of the latest and up-to-date steam-sming plant which no mill has 
got now Titaghui is making effoits now to impiote their conditions, but I 
think a gieat deal has -set to be done in that dnection If jou take the- 
present plants as tlie-s aie now thet aie mostlj extiemely antiquated 

Pirstdcni — ill ton be able in this plant that jou have here to make any 
expel inient* 

Ml I?ci(ft— No we cannot Tins is one of the things which aou cannot 
get at, unless a on do it on a acia laige scale 

Ml PcoJsoH— Oui steam plant is intended to deal with thiee clifTerent 
sections, papei pulp, the seasoning plant and the timber pieseiAation 

Piesident — ^Apart fiom what is done at Titaghui, do the other mills lecover 
then soda * 

Ml Penft —Lucknow does nothing Ivankinaia does nothing Titaghur 
Mills and the Bengal Papei j\fills lecoiei it 

Ml Qinualn — The Bengal Mills did put up a new plant aftei the Aiai 
Ml Paiff— Yes 

Piesident — I «hou!d like to ask something about the question whether 
undei Indian economic conditions, pulp mills should be established neai~ 
the law matenals oi elsewheie 

Mi Paiff — I think it is entiieh a matter of distances Tlieie is just a 
possibilitv that Andiew Yule Co do not suffei much, and theie is an equal 
possibihtv that the Cuttack people might not suffei much but if a, on get any 
fuithei awai you would suffei a good deal 

Piesident — That is to say, in any given case the question has to be investi- 
gated and one item set off against anotliei * 

Ml Baift — Yes 

PiC'-ideni — But join opinion is that, as distance incieases the adian- 
tage of liaAing a mill ncai the law matenals incieases also* 

Ml Paiff — Yes 

Viesidfiif — If one had to make i calculation of that kind the chief things 
to be taken into account in fa\oui of putting the mill neai the raA\ matenals 
would be the fi eight to be paid on the iuaa mateiial if the mill weie estab- 
lished elsewheie On the otliei side an impoitant item would be the freight 
on coal 

Ml Paiff — Yes 

Piesideiif — 111 Addition to that, would it not oe neces'^aiA to duplicate the* 
dijiiig machine* 

Ml Paiff — Yes 

1 lesident Taking again a 10,003 ton mill, could a'ou gne us the minimuin- 
figuie foi the cost of diAing inachino or if theie is aiiA othei pait of the plant 
that has to be duiilicated * 

Ml Paiff —Ps li lakhs would be the cost of duplication 
Pi ciidenf Theie would also be a ceitain amount of dunlication of expeib 
supei vision M’hat I iiiidei stood was that piobably it woiild be necessaiy to 
haie ceitain men in chaige of the machineiA pait of it not a pulp expeit but 
a mechanical engineei at each place 

Ml Paiff You would still leqniie to hai'e a jauIid expc-it You. simply 
leinoAe him fioni the pulp null to the fiapei mill 
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Piesnlcnf — I don’t quite follow 

Ml Paiff — You mu«t lia\e a pulp expcit wheierei >ou uia-s put linu,- 
vhethei ^ou put him at the pulp mill theie oi the papei mill heie 

President — If jou haie the hvo mills combined, one man would be suffi- 
cient to take charge of the machineiy and so on? 

If) Itoitt — ^Theie would be some diffeience hut T don t think is leiy 

big 

T irsidenf — I suggest that if theie aie two iiidls instead of one competent 
siipeiMsion foi the powei machinery etc , would bate to be provided in each 
of them 

Ml Pnift — It would not be moie than anothei Bs 13 000 pei annum, 
that would be the amount of duplication in that diiection 

Picsident — You aie woiking on the basis that in the combined mill ^ou 
V oiild lequiie an Engineei and an Assistant Eiigmeei, but that wuth two 
mills "vou would lequiie 3 Engineei s^ 

Ml Haiti — That is tlm idea 

J^iC'iident — On that ba^is it is just i question of the salaiies offeied° 

Ml Haiti — 

Ml Giniiala — You will hate fiist of all to lia\e a sniallei unit, won’t you, 
111 the pulp mill f 11 piod'icing powei- 

III Haitf —Yes 

I/i Hill u ala — \iid son will bate to Iiaie an extia unit for papei 

Ml Haiti — IVe will ha\e nioic in the papei mill 

Ml Hiimala — But if lou hate the two togethei it \ould be much cheapei, 
would it notr, as legaids the initial capital cost^ 

Ml Haiti — Ceitainlj 

Ml Hum ala — And the cost of lunning also would be less on a biggei 
unit? 

Ml Haiti —Yes 

Ml Hinnala — Then theie is the additional piocess of dmng and aftei- 
wards the additional piacess of beating 

Ml Haiti — Theie is nothing theie 

Ml Htnuala — But theie is the extia piocess of diMiig which imohes 
ceitain e\tia use ol powei which we took at Bs 3 a ton nidiiding additioncl 
laboui 

Ml Hniit — ^T'hat is light 

Pie’adeni — It the mill weie established neai a poit wheie ocean- 
going steanieis legulaih call, theie might be no additional cost to the pulp 
mill on impoited mateiial of vaiioiis kinds At a poit like Chittagong the 
impoited chemicals might come in a> cheapK as at Calcutta But, it the 
pulp mill weie established it a sipall poit, they might fiom time to tune 
liaie the additional cost ot haiiiig to tiansliip 

Ml Haiti — The chemical consumption of impoitecl chemicals in a pulp 
mill IS a meie tiifle At the papei mill it is gieat because vou liaie got to 
impoit the bleach, the china clat, sizing mateiial alum and so on quite a 
host of things In the pulp mill it is a nieie tiifie toi the leason that the 
pulp mill would lecoiei its owui soda, about SO pei cent , and legeneiate it 
into caustic sola with Iinic, which is obtained locallj. 

Picsident — AVould aoui lime nccessaiily be obtained locallj ° Does it 
exist in the neigliboiiihood of these aieas^ 

Ml Haiti — Alwajs Some ot them in most excellent condiuons The 
point IS that the imjioited chemical is onh 20 pei cent of the total consiiniii 
tion In a 10 000 ton pulp null the iinpoit of soda will be something like- 
400 tons pel annum 

PiCbideiii — Is an 80 pei cent lecoveic an aieiage figiiie- 
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Ml Suntlfjicn —It is a fan tiling at Home "We lia\e seen lecoveiv m 
onh Olio mill and that tinned out hetiveen 70 and 80 per cent 
Ml Gmiuila — Has loiii piocess been patented^ 

Mi BaiH—Tes 

Ml Gum ala — So that anv man nlio nants to use it mil ha\e to take a 
license fiom yoii'^ » 

illj Baiif — Not fiom me A pm ate Limited Liahilitv Companv has 
taken it np They manage it and thej omi it 

Ml Gmuala — ^AVhat is the name of the Compam ° 

Ml Haiti — The Papei Pulp Patents Limited 

3Ii Giinvalu — Do lou knou nhethei lom piocess has been adopted by 
any company P 

Ml JRadf — No We haie neiei put it foiuaid, ne liaie lieen waiting 

foi furthei pi oof ft has not been adieitised ^et 

Ml Giimala — The tiouble is that ^ou haie got a patent p’-ocess and 
Messrs Andiem Yule & Co haye got tlieiis, and if the industiy has got to 
depend on jiatent jiiocesses, it becomes rathei a difficult business 

2Ii Baiif — TliPie aie otheis A complete iilant nnohes the u^e of piob- 
■ably a dozen patents, but the object of invention is to help, not to hinder 
industiy 

Ml Gmuala — T wish to know whethci it would mateiiallv inciease the 
cost if licenses aie to be applied foi 

Ml Halit — Not mateiially Pei ton of pulp the cost would be Infling 
Ml Gmuala — If many of the CMsting companies wanted to take ’t iip^ 
Ml Halit — Neitliei thei noi this Compain lias got so tai as th.it tel 
Ml Gmuala — ^It is a veiv impoitant item in the cost of pioduction 
Ml Haiti — No Sii Veiv unimiiortant 

Ml Gmu'ula — You loiiiself have guen us figuios, hate \ou notP 
l/i Haiti — Not as legaids cost of all the patents iinolred These aie 
-all included m oui jilant estimates 

Ml Gmuala — I am not talking of that cost Does it i educe the cost of 
pi oduction ° 

Ml Haiti — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — The point is, it also inyohes the pin chase of machiiieiv the 
cost of which lou have put down as one lakh of lupees 

Ml Haiti — It would pav to put in oui digestoi plant to leplace the old 
ones heie It would pay to do that to effect steam and othei savings inde- 
pendeiith entiielv of the fi actional digestoi If the fi actional digestoi did 
not exist it w'ould still be necessaiy to leplace the old machineii on economic 
giounds 

Ml Gmuala — That would apph to Ihe soda piocess onh P 
Ml Haiti — Yes 

Ml Gmuala — Can voiii jiiocess be used bi those using the sulphite 
piocessP j I 

Ml Haiti — ^No 

Ml Gmuala — ^YTiat I wanted to know was the piopoition of chemicals 
and things that n.ade up this total cost of pioduction in youi lepoit Y ith 
legal d to coal lou haie gp eii the quantities but with legaid to the chemicils, 
for instance the chemicals used m the pulp making plant, you have iiot° 

Ml Haiti —If ton look at page G of the Cuttack lepoit ’lou will find it 
discussed undei the heading of lime Tlie figuies aie given theie “The cost 
-of the equivalent in liquoi of one ton of caustic soda under the above condi- 
-feions wall be Es 80 ” 

Mr Ginwala — ^You aie giving the cost m lupees, ] want it in quantities 
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Ml Ilmtt — If joii go on a little fmtliei, von mil find a consumption of 
18 pel cent of soda, tliat noiks out to 9 cuts of caustic soda pei ton of 
pulp 

d/i GiiUiola — ^Tliat is tlie gioss consumption ^ 
fill Hmtt — ^Yes 

Fie’iideni — That is to saA, if jou do not make it rourself you mil have 
to import 9 civts pei ton That is subject to vhatevei you lecovei aftei- 
waids^ 

Ml Farit — ^Yes 

Ml C-Jimiala — So tli.it if aou make 80 per cent lecoA^ei’^ it is less than 
2 CAvts WHiat IS the next principal cliemical? 

Ml Faitt — ^Theie is none in pulp 

Fiesidenf — ^Hoii much of lime and hoa much of soda hai'e aou got in 9 
cuts of caustic soda° 

Mi Faitt — chemical tiansfoi niation takes place in the fusion of lime 
and soda aaIiicIi thious the lime altogeihei out The lime consumption is 
equal to 71 cuts pei non of pulp 

Ml GiniiaJa — That is used ei'^eiy time^ Gii'e me the gioss quantity of 
caustic soda you amU haie to use hefoie lecoAVuv 

Ml Faitt — Then aou don’t uant the lime Caustic soda makeis m 

England use the lime foi voiii benefit 

«■ 

President — You impoit caustic soda as caustic soda^ 

Ml Faitt — Yes 

Piesidcnt — ^Hou much lime and hou much soda does the manufactmei in 
England reqiiiie to make a ton of caustic 'ioda ° , 

Ml Faitt — T cannot tell you 

Mi Gin lain — You stait mth the caibonite of soda Hou much of that 
do Amu iequiie° 

Ml Faitt — Except foi losses A\e A\ould use about 12 cuts of cailonate 
of soda to produce 9 cuts of caustic soda You mil tiansfoi m the condition 
of the soda fiom one foim to anothei 

Ml Gmibala — And then jmu lequiie 7^ cuts of lime pei ton of pulp-’ 

Mr Faitt — To make the alteiation in the state of the soda, to change it 
from compantiie iiieit caibonate to caustic 
Mr Gniitala — That is obtained locally^ 

Ml Faitt — The iMagadi Soda Compam iie niainifactuiiiig it If the 
East Afiican CompauA goes on it a\i11 be a most Auiluable help to this business 
in India 

Ml Gmuala — ^^Vill aou expiess am opinion on the papei pait of the 
manuf actui e P 

Mi Faitt — I don’t think*! can tell aou am thing about jiapei 

Mr Ginwala — ^You lefei lieie (m youi Cuttack Estimate) to Es 8G a ton 
foi chemicals P Is it ineieh’- toi caustic soda ^ 

Ml Fa lit — ^Yes 

Mr Ginwala — That is to say, leady-made caustic soda^ 

Ml* Faitt — ^No That is om oun niaiiufactuie at the mill fiom the 
recoveied soda -plus 25 pei cent loss Y'ou mU obseive there I liaA^e taken 18 
per cent caustic soda, ue aie tiAing the same bamboo heie mth IG In the 
supplemental A’ lepoit aaIiicIi has got to be published b\* the Bihai people 
dealing AAitn the igsidt of Aihat aao ne doine nou a feu of the iiguies aaiII be 
coirected and the co>t ot soda aaiII be biought doAAii fiom 18 to IG pei cent 

Ml Gmuala — 'When do aou expect to get aoui plant going fulK ^ 

Ml Faitt — It AAill neAei go coiitiiiuouslA 

Ml Gmuala — I mean in such a aa.aa that aou can get leliable costs 
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Ml Baiit — I slioiilcl sav ■nithin a month oi Moek*: 

Ml Ginuala — Would you mind gning voui costs on tlie lines on i\liicli 
Tie have asked for them fiom the Papei people® 

Ml Pn irc —\\ e can onh gne you the chemical pait of the husiness but 
not the coal consumption So fa»i as the amount of coda jequiied, and the 
amount of bleach lequired, we can cue infoimation of that =ort We cannot 
gne vou the coal consumption because we ha\e cot i multiple pi uit We 
aie not voiking on one unit 

Ml Paift — We can gue tou the steam consumption in a loim bj Tiliich 
\ou can make a bioad compaiisou Tiithout going into quantities oi figures, 
that IS to say, we can saj bamboo digested by the oidinary method Mill take 
8 houis of steam in the digestoi and by fiactional it Mill take so many 
houi s 

Ml GinuaJo — That Mould be toit useful 

Ml BenU — We can give tou that 

Ml Kah — Fioni vliat tou liaTe told us 1 undeistaud that the places 
vlicie pulp can be manufactuied out of bamboo have been at, it ueie fixed by 
natuie 

Ml Baitt — Yes 

Ml KMp — You vould like that pulp should be sep u itely manufac- 
tured theie and that papei should be manufactuied out ot that pulp eithei 
iieai the pulp factoiT oi elscMliere as Mould be found economical Do tou 
think that the pulp that maT be Tu..nufactuied at an\ one oi moie places 
that TOU liaTe desciibcd, can be utilised by the CMsting mills at an adT.ui- 
tageous cost® 

Ml Baitt — Yes 

Ml Kale — Do TOU believe foi example that the LucknoM JJiIls can use 
the pulp iiianiitactui eel in one of the sites in Bnima® 

1 /? Baitt — No Theie jou hate complicated it Mith the high lailvay 

fi eight 

Ml Peai',on — It Mould be quite a feasible pioposition to take the pulp tcc 
the Bengal Mills but it Mould not be possible to take it to LuckiioM mIiicIi 
IS situated iieai glass ttIiicIi is an excellent laii mateiial 

Ml Kale — We hat-e in India large maikets in Calcutta, Madias, Bombay, 
Lahoie etc The papei factoiies using the pulp maniitactuied in Buima 
can catei only for ceitain markets, and unless you can put doMTi yoiu pulp at 
a leasonable cost in factoiies located elsevheie, youi pulp cannot he used in 
India piofitably That is hit difficultT You t\ ill hate to coneentiate papei 
niaiiuf actui e in Bengal iieai youi Buiina sites, otheiMi'^e roieign niaiiu- 
tactuieis Mill compete® 

Ml Peat ion — Quite light 

Ml Kale — What aie the possibilities, theiefoie of pul}) manufictuie in 
Banna dependent as it Mill be upon the extent to mIiicIi it can lie utilised bj”^ 
Indian nulls® Iiidependenth , taken b> itself, the mainifactuie of pulp 
seems to be a hopeful pioposition but the inanufactiiie ot pulp is not an end 
111 itself It IS a means to an end and theiefoie in oidei that pulp may be 
utilised piofitably the cost of tianspoit must be leasonable So, the next 
question is to find out nhat Mill be the limit to ttIucIi it can be taken So 
fai as Bengal is coiiceiiied it appeals that the pulp manufactuied in Buima. 
can be used 

Ml Baitt — Outside of that jou hate only got LuckiiOM to think of at 
piesent 

Ml Kale — If capitalists in Madias find that pulp is pioduced at a leason- 
able piiee, they may Tiant to establish a faetoiy there, seeing that the sea 
height is compai atiT ely Iom It iiiaT be possible foi the [Madias factoij to 
utilise the Buima pulp So, I Maiit to asceitam Mliat aie the limits oi Tvliat 
aie the possibilities of the use of Buima piilp^ 
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Mr RatU — ^You could take auy place ^Mthm a leasonable distance from 
any of tlie main poits, a?s , Calcutta Madras^ Bomlnv or Kaiachi 

3£) Kale — Do jou tliink that it is in am case safe to assume that pulp 
can be taken to those places mentioned by you at a reasonable cost ® 

nil Raitt — ^Yes 

2lr Kale — Pulp can be u&cd as a law mateiial in those three oi foui 
places if factories are put up Iheie® The only difficult! is that, if pulp is to 
be tianspoited inland then the question of raihiav fieigiit conies in^ 

Ml Eattf — ^^'es 

Mi Kale — Do ion think that so far a=; Lucknoii oi the Punjab aie 
concerned, sahai glass has got a monopoh 

Mi Raitt — ^Yes 

Ml Kale — Piacticallv the gioiind is cut out foi it iilieie the Burma pulp 
cannot compete* 

2Ii Raitt — ^Yes 

Ml Kale — As Buima pulp goes into the maikct the demand for and the 
piice of sabai uill go down and it mac be possible foi mills to picdiice giass 
pulp at a leasonable pi ice* 

Ml Raitt — Quite so 

Ml Kale — i\[av 1 take it that the pioblem of the maniitactuie of paiiei 
mat he solved in this fashion ^lz ceitaiu factories on the sea boaicl aie to 
use Buima bamboo pulp and othei factories, iihicli aie in the interior aie to 
concontiate upon sabni and othei guif'Ses vhicli cannot beai licaic laih.aj 
fi eight’ 

Ml Raitt — ^Yes But I doubt leiv much iihothei theie is much scope foi 

inoie than one glass null in the iiiteiioi 

Mr Kale — lou take Luckuou as one of the factoiies using sabai Then 
ive ha\e this morning discussed the position of the Punjab Factory and we 
have found that it* has secuied its oiin supplies on an adequate scale and it 
won’t go into aieas iiheie the Lucknow factoij. draws fiom The places ot 
these two factoiies are fixed as it were You have then got a proposition 
dow'n in Madias "We do not know what its possibilities aie As your pulp 
can bo taken to Madias, you can hate one factory tnere Then we do not 
knoAV anj thing about the Suiat piopo&ition As we have trauspoit facilities 
theie, we mav hate a factory there also In that vraj you call ha-ve factories 
located in diffeient tiacts, using bamboo oi sabai pulp as the position of the 
factories maj allow and the whole demand of the counti! may be satisfied 
by maniifactuie in India 

M? Real son — ^Yes There is no leason why it should not be met like 
that lYe can, I think, chmiiidte for the moment anv of the possibilities of 
other factoiies such as the Kamat scheme oi the Tinnevellv scheme which 
w^ill get their owm supplies fiom aieas not situated on the sea Such nulls wi'l 
be r.eif-contaiuecl 

Mr Kale — have taken into account such schemes as Tiiiiie! elly and 
Kamat piopositions foi the leason that the lailwa'^ fi eight from the poits 
into the inteiioi will he found to he lather prohibitive and therefore such 
miUs have their supplies and maikets fixed for them, as it weie, by natural 
conditions As to the possibilities of Burma pulp, it cannot he pro- 
duced profitably unless it can he expoited to foreign countries oi utilized ”1 
India, and theie is not much hope for the export of pulp fiom Buima In 
ordei then that youi pulp inanufactuie may fioiuish in Burma, you must 
find a market foi it in India oi outside If you aie not able to expoit i-o 
foreign countiies it must find a market inside the countn Now, wheie is 
the market inside the countiy? I was enqumng whethei that maiket could be 
supplied in Bengal Madras and Bombay Unless theie is a sufficient demand 
in those tiacts tlie Burma pulp inanufactuie cannot iirofitahly be earned on* 

Ma Real son — ^That is an impoitant point The Khandesh grass niighi; 
establish a position for itself iieifectiv equal to the sabai glass in the United 
Pioviiices and possibly also in the Punjab 
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Ml Kale — ^Do jou think that the pulx) pi educed m Buima viilI find a 
sufficient demand in the country? 

Mi Bmtt — otheniise iie uould nevei encouiage at any time the 
floating of a comiiany in Buiraa Noi\ theie is a demand in Calcutta for 
at least 12,000 tons a yeai to leplace the foieign imported pulp We would 
natuially say that theie is jilenty of loom foi a 10,000 ton plant to be started 
in Burma, but if it is a question of a second mill, befoie ^\e give any en- 
eouiagement iie nould like to see where the market foi it is The establish- 
ment of the fust mill nould no doubt solve to a ceitain extent the question 
as to the possibility of expoit to othei countiies like Japan and Austialia, 
as they vould certainly send some to those places 

Ml Kale — So that the two things maj be tiied jnactically side by side, 
m , expoit to foieign countiies and internal consumption? 

3Ii Haiti — Yes 

Ml Pence — I don’t think that it can be influenced aitificially in any way 
to any good jmiiiose The deve^oiiment must take the natuial course. 

Ml Gmxiala — ^5Ir Raitt, have you got any leceiit cost of pioduction of 
pulp in othei countiies? 

Ml Baitt — The cost of vood pulii in Sweden of a coi i esponding quality to 
bamboo pulp is about £13 a ton By common consent the selling puce of 
Swedish pulp IS piactically the cost iiiice at inesent They make no profits 

(At tins stage Mi Bliaigava was called in and examined ) 

Piesident — Will you tell us how' jou came to take up papei manufactuie 
as a business, 1 mean how 'sou came to think of that line? 

Ml Bhaiga%a — Attei taking my M Sc degiee, I wanted to go in for 
some technical line and one of the Dnectois of the Lucknow Papei Mills had 
an idea of starting a sabat giass pulp making mill m the Teiai distiict I 
mined the Agricultuial Research Institute, Pusa About that time t,he 
United Piovmces Government adveitised foi a technical scholaiship, and 
papei manufactuie was one of the subjects pioposed I applied foi it and 
got the scliolaislajj Aftei spending about a yeai at the Lucknow'^ mills I 
was sent to England T stayed theie for about tliiee jeais I was foi two 
sessions in the College of Technology at Maiicliestei I spent a yeai in two 
mills and then 1 spent a few months in Geiniaiiy in papei mills On my 
letuin to this country aftei a few months I joined this Institute 

Piesident — How long have vou been in this Institute? i 

Mr Bhargava — ^It is just a yeai now It w'as one of the Diiectois of the 
Lucknow papei nulls who encouiaged me on to take up this industry 

Piesident — It is iiiteiesting to us because the jiossibility of big develop- 
ments of this Indian industry does depend to a veiy laige extent on Indians 
till owing themselves into it 

Ml Bhaiqava — It moie oi less moves in a vicious ciicle Unfoitunately 
those giaduates who want to go in foi some technical line, even if they try, 
don’t find an openmg just at piesent At the same time, it is also true that 
very few' of us take to this line, because it has not been looked upon w'lth 
such faioiii as othei piofessions oi Government seivice 

Piesident — ^^Vhat we are inteiested in paituculaily is how did you find 
things when you went to England and spent a year in the papei mills theie? 

I take it that you weie woiking there like any othei woikman m the mills in 
the vaiious piocesses^ 

Ml Bhaiqava — ^Yes 

Piesident —Did jou find it difficult to tliiow' jouiself into that® 

Ml Bhaiqava — Not at all As a niattei of fact, the woikmen weie very 
good to me and helped me at eveij stage I did not feel at all any disagree- 
ableness or haidship of the woik 

Piesident — It was only a haidship involved in manual laboui to w'hicli you 
were not accustomed? 
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il/j BJia^gaia — Yes, but I had spent a j^eai at the Lucknow papei 
Piesidcnt — Do you think that otheis of youi countiymen, if the oppor- 
tunity IS offeied, uould tliiow themselves into the thing and become leally 
keen and inteiested in it° 

Ml Bhaigava — hope the3* Theie ueie two of them when I vas 

111 Maiichestei One of them continued in the College and took a Degree in 
Pajiei Technologv He has been nou inoie than a \eai in the German Paper 
Mills and he is veiv keen about it and he has good evpeiiGiice non There 
aie otheis of course 11110 haie taken to this line Some of them hive been 
sent by the vaiious Local Goieinments, but I should not say that everybody 
sent out will take to it iiholeheaitedly But non things have changed and' 
it IS not what it was a fen jeais ago, nlien we consideied manual laboui as 
beneath oui digiiitj’^ Things have changed non 

Pjesideni — A change like that noiild natuially be a slow one 
J/i Ginnala — 'What Dmveisity Degiee neie 3011 talking about ^ 

Mi> Bliargava — took the M Sc Chemistry degiee of the Allahabad Um- 
veisity 

21 ) GDiuala — ^Hon old neie 3011 at that tune° 

Ml Bhaigava — 21 

Mr Gimuala — You then put in a yeai at the Lucknow papex mills? 

21t Bliargava — ^Not immediately aftei that I tiled to get a technical 
scholaiship That year the "Gnited Piovinees Government offeied a teclinical 
scholarship fox sugax 

Mr Gimvala — ^How long aftex taking youi degxee did you go to tKe 
Dinted Kingdom 

21) Bhaigava — Aftei five 3eais 

Ml Ginuala — Then 30U lemaiiied one 3eai in the Coupei ^Iills Did 3'ou 
tiy to specialise 111 any one department® 

Ml Bhaigava — I did not tiy to specialise I nas just ti3ing to liaie a 
look into the diffeieiit piocesses and I noiked 111 all depaitments theie 
M? Gtmoala — ^You did not want to specialise jiaiticulaily 111 pulp® 

Mr Bhaigava — spent my time in all the depaitments, including pulp and 
papei making 

21) G Dill ala — ^Ydiat I i\ anted to know was vhat is the manual voik that 
5'ou had to do and vliich at one tune was consideied undignified "What is 
the soit of manual laboui ® 

Mr Bhaigava — ^For m'^tance, in the pulp house to bimg the raw mateiial 
and to fill it in the beaters 

M? Gimvala — You do not iieisonally caiiy lan raateiial to fill it in the 
beateis? ^ 

Mi Bhaigava — 1 used to do it sometimes 

Jfi Gimvala — Do 3'ou mean to say that 30U 3 0111 self cany the mateiial 
and put it into the beater® 

Mr Bhaigava — had to do it 

2I1 Gimvala — ^Is it necessaiy foi a man in oidei to leain lion a beater 
works that he should do it® 

Ml Bhaigava — ^Theoi etically it may not appeal necessaiy, but until a 
man does eveiy mill job himself he cannot know the difficulties of it 

2I1 Baitt — ^The success 111 the woik of a beatei lequiies a gieat deal of 
skill, and you can only acquiie that by watching the pulp in the beatei and 
see to it youiself If you want to learn it, you take the mateiials and put 
them into the beatei and with eveiy basketful that you put in a change takes 
place which would tiain the e^e and the fingeis You put a basket less ox 
moie -and it spoils the result That is the soit of thing nhioh you can only 
acquire by actually feeling the state of the pulp in the beatei 
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Ml Ginuala — "What is tlie capacit\ oi the heatei in the Coiipei Papei 
Mills? 

21) Bliaigava — 4 to 5 ciitt, 

2£r Ginxiala — How much ot manual labour is iinohed in this which an 
Indian ivill not undeitake^ Do a on think to do it ^ou will ha^e to fill the 
whole beatei join self® 

Ml Bhan/oia — Of couise one ought to 

2Ii Ginitala — Is it essential foi •smii puipo<«es tliat aou 'should handle 
this mateiial eieii da-\ iiid all daA long in oidei to leant -soui woik at the 
beatei ? 

2li Bhaigcna — I think so 

21i G mu ala — And ton did it o\ei\ da^ ® 

21 1 Bhau/avo — Yes 

Ml Ginuala — It seems lathei unubual lhat >ou <sliou]d legaid it as 
essential 

2Ii Bhaufaxa — Foi instance, if an appientice goes to learn the ait oi 
beating, theie is nothing to le.’in theie except to ieel the stuff and handle 
the stuff 

Ml GmuitJa — It does not necessanlv mean that con should caii\ it in 
youi own hand If I go to the beatei and handle and feel tins pulp that is 
manual laboiii — ^ou inav call it that^ — but it is not the kind of thing to which 
-- anyone ouglit to object 

Ml Bhaiqnxn — Eien filling the beatei is not nece^sai ih a thing which 
anybody should object to 

Ml Gmuola — Win should sou fill the beatei in oidei to leain the chemi- 
cal changes® 

Ml Bhaifjma — Foi one thing if a man wanted to be in the position of 
a foienian, he must know all the difficulties a task iinohes and unless he 
cioes it he cannot know it How can he expect to teach otheis unless he has 
<done it himself® 

M? Ginuala — What I wanted to know was how was it essential for seem- 
ing the technical knowledge ol the piocesses that ion should cair\ the mate- 
iial yourself and iiut it into the beatei ® 

Ml Baitt — ^It will be bi ought to the beatei bv the tinck then xou will 
have to lift it out of the tiuck and put it in the beatei 

Mr Gtnwala — ^Why cannot the man who bungs it put it into the beater? 

2li Baitt — Because no man is aimilable If jon want another man the 
manager wiU say “ wdij don’t you do it?” 

Ml Ginuala — It seems to me to be a leij, expensive wai of doing manual 
work 

2li Bhaigaia — ^I do not mean that -sou ought to einploi the apprentice 
permanently on the job 

Ml Ginuala — do not understand whi 'cou should fill it %ou]self to know 
wdiat takes place in the beatei 

M? Bhargava — Not onlj, foi that 

Ml Ginuala — ^You ouh want to know what is taking place in the beatei® 

Ml Bliaigava — Not onh that One ought to know eveivthing that is 
going on in the mill and what the woikraen haie got to do, and there is the 
question of filling the beatei Suppose a man does not know how' much stuff 
is to be put into the beatei, and he oiders the beatei man who is geneially 
ilhterate, he might spoil the whole thing Besides the technical and scienti- 
fic side of it theie aie otliei small items in the management and administia- 
tion of it 

2Ii Ginuala — Can you gne another illustration of what an educatecT man 
would not like to do and xou had to do® 
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Ml Bliaigava — did not mean that an educated man nonld not like to do 
it and I did it I only meant the geneial dislike foi manual noik no mattei 
what natnie of work it is 

d/i ChnibaUi — How much maiinal woik is involved in this? 

Ml JBhai gava —As a mattei of fact, if I w ei e-to go to a pulp mill to leai n 
the ait of pulp making, I should do every little woik theie fiom the begin- 
ning, beating of glass, crushing of bamboos light down to the bleaching of it 

Mr Qimvala. — You have taken a Science degiee, and you want to know 
the chemical pait of the piocesses youi main puipose is to leain the chemi- 
cal pait of the W'oik? 

Ml Bliaigava — If a man wanted to specialise in the chemical part of it 
it IS not very iieicessaiy 

Ml Giimala — What weie you qualifying foi ? 

Ml Bliaigava — I w'as qualifying foi the post of managei of a mill ulti- 
mately 

Mi GinnaJa — I am not talking of the managei ’s woik In the pulp mill 
you ivanted to learn the pulp making meiely and 1 wished to know liow^ 
much manual woik w'as involved? 

Mi Bliaigava — I do not quite uudeistand, because it is all piactieally 
manual woik except the chemistiy of it 

Ml Baitt — The other side of it is to know how much wmik is a cooly ex- 
pected to do No one willaoahse the w^oik of a cooly, and co-oidmate it with 
that of the othei woikers, unless he has some experience of doing that work 
himself Then he can veij accuiately deteimine what each cool^’’ will have 
to do 

- Mi Gtmvala — That is to say, m oidei to be able to know what amount of 
manual work will hav^e to be exti acted from people who aie doing manual 
work the managei must do the manual woik himself If that is so, I entiiely 
agiee with joii, but I did not agree with youi piinciple 

You had no difficulty in obtaining -^oiii tiaining m England? 

Ml Bliaigava — It was with gieat difficulty that I could get admission 
into the John Dickinson j\Iill Professois of the College tiled foi me but un- 
fortunately they weie unsuccessful, and then Mi Raitt ba]ipened to be theie 
and I met him there and he coiiesponded with seveial films Afterw’aids he 
went to the Indian Educational Advisei and uiged him on to wiite to the 
Conti oiler of Stationeiy to wuite to one of the films who supplied papei to 
the Government, and the Contiollei of Stationery wiote to John Dickinson’s 
and thej'^ took me in then mill, and then of couise thiougli the kindness of 
John Dickinson’s I got into othei mills 

Ml Gtmvala — But once 3011 got theie, had 3mu any difficulty 111 liavung 
access to the different piocesses? 

Ml Bliaigava — Not at all They weie exceptiouall5' good to me Of 
couise there weie one or tw^o piocesses which tlie3’’ consideied seciet, and theie 
I was not allowed to go That did not concein eithei pulp 01 papei making 

Ml Ginxvala — In the othei woiks at Exetei did v'ou hav'^e the same faci- 
lities ^ 

Mr Bliaigava — Yes I w'^as given, so to say, a blank card to go wherever 
I liked and to work in wluchevei depaitment 1 liked 

Ml Ginivala — Did you study their costing system 111 0113^ of these places? 

Ml Bliaigava — I was not allowed to do that 

ilfr Gtmvala — That is one of the most impoitant paits of the tiaining 

Ml Bliaigava — I do not think that any fiim would allow any foieignei 
to leai u then costing system 

Ml Ginwala — I was simply asking you whether tlie3 did 

Ml Bhai gava — No 

Ml Ginivala — In Germanv did won hnve the «?ninp fnmlitipcjP 
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Mr Wiaigavo — Yes T went to the films in Geimany thiough Messis J 
M Voith Heiclenheim and they ai ranged foi me in tno mills in Goimany 

Ml Gimoala —How long did you stay^ thei e ? 

il /7 J31iai gava — ^Foni months 

2Ii (hniicda — Can you give us any idea fiom youi knowledge of the condi- 
tions in Lucknow and youi expeiienee of Dickinson’s and in Geimany, whether 
you considei that* conditions in India aie such that eventually it may ho 
possible foi India to compete vith these countiies? 

Ml Bhaigava — Eventually I think lie can 

Ml Ginwala — J am speaking of the law materials and the conditions of 
laboui 

ill? Bhaigava— li the conditions aie favourable I do not see why we 
should not 

Ml Ginxiala — Would it be possible foi India to do only iiith Indian 
supei vision — expeit supei vision — and Indian laboui ? 

Ml Bhaigava — I am afiaid not 3 ust now But I believe in a few years’ 
time it may be possible to tiain Indians, m say 5 to 10 yeais’ time 

Ml Gimoala — That is not a veiy long time We were told that it takes 
fiom fathei to son to leain papei-making and pulp making If that was so, 
India must wait foi a geneiation to leain this ivoik 

Ml Bhaigava — That is tiue to a certain extent, but theie aie Indian 
woikmen in the Lucknow papei mills, Bengal Papei Mills and other places For 
the machine opeiatois it mil take some tune to tiain them I do not consi- 
dei it so veiy comiilicated as to take one full geneiation to leain it 

M\ Ginuala — It vas lepiesented to us that you should begin at 16 yeais 
if you^ weie to leain the voik piopeily With the system of education in 
the countiy it would not be possible foi any young man to begin at that age 
loi he voii’t have the lequisite knowledge Has the fact that you did not 
stait at 15 been a handicap to you? 

Mi Bhaigava — It is so as far as the technicality of paj)ei -making goes 
Of couise with my education I could pick up things moie quickly than pei- 
haps a lad of 16 would, but in the skill which is lequiied in handling macliin- 
eiy and foi making the papei I was ceitainly at a disadvantage Foi instance, 
the lunning of a papei machine does not lequiie so much of intelligence as 
of piactice 

Ml Gimoala — You agiee with the opinion expiessed that it will take a 
veiy long time befoie India can do without expeit foieign supei vision? 

Mr Bhargava — That is not exactly what I mean As legaids supervision, 
that does not leqiiire so much of skilled piactice as a iiiopei training, not 
only scientific tiaining in the ait but also tiaining in the administiation, and 
foi that I considei about 10 yeais should do if they take to it vlioleheaitedlj’’ 

Ml Kale — Am I to undei stand that there is a gi owing tendency among 
educated Indians to take to what you call manual voik in factoiies? Is that 
youi expel lence? 

Ml Bhaigava — I think so 

Ml Kale — Is it youi view that theie has been some piejudice in the minds 
of few employeis against educated Indians, that is to say, even if they weie 
fit to take up a ceitain job they weie not willing to entrust the job to edu- 
cated Indians undei the impiession tliat they would not do? 

Ml Bhaigava — Aftei leceivung tiaining at the college they maj be theo-^ 
leticallv fit foi the woik but they aie not, and the employeis aie justified to 
that extent But I considei that employeis aie not justified m not giving an 
oppoitunity to educated Indians to pick up the wmik 

Ml Kale — Theie is the chaigc that they aie not jirepaied to take then 
coats off? 

ilL Bhaigava — ^Theie is something in that chaige It has not entiielj' 
gone but it IS going away veiy iapidi 3 ’- 
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Knlr — Do voii tlnok that if fanei opxioitximties aie given, Indians 
will take to nulnstml oppiipations in inci cased mimheis^ 

Ml Bhdiqova — think so 

dll Knlr — Is it a fact that in selecting students to leain papei -making 
in Em ope the light kind of inatenal is not always available That is to say, 
that any one who offeis to go to a foieign conntiy to leain papei maniifac- 
tuie, etc , IS given a scholaiship without taking into consideiation whethei he 
has axititiide ioi this and othei things 
dfi Bhoiqavn — ^Yes 

Ml Knlc — Do yon think that this state of things is impioving and that 
Local Goieinnients, foi instanoc, in gniiig scholai&hips now^ take into consi- 
deration whethei the man has put in some woik in an Indian factory oi not? 

Ml Bhaiqnra — Of com so they have made this one of the conditions foi 
technical scholaiships that the'^ should have spent some time in a factory or 
should spend some time theie aftei then letmn, hut still I cannot say that 
the light soit of men come 

ilf? Kale — Blit von think that the condition is useful P If a man has 
put m SIX months oi one -^cai in a factoiy heie, he is quite competent more 
easily to pick up his timiiing in a foieign conntn P 

Ml Bha'iqava — It must ho seen whethei the time he has spent in a fac- 
toiy has shown that he is icalh capable of getting his tiaimng It is import- 
ant Init I considei it is not enoiigli simph laying down a eondition and not 
stnctlv ohsciving, it 

ilD Kale — ^dYhat do ion think should ho doneP 

ilD Bhmqava — ^It is a latliei difliicnlt question to answei pist now’ 

Mi Bnilt — I think ]\ri Bhaigava is tiying lo expiess the desiiability of 
some soit of active expeit snpenisioii of such men working in this conntiy m 
Older to see whether they aie hehaiing piopeilv and doing their w'ork and 
making loal pi ogress oi simply wasting thou time At piesent theie is no- 
thing of that soit I think they should bo gnen an oppoitiimty in this 
countiy to woik in a factoiy 

Mi Bhaigaia — I think no one should he allovred to go out until he has 
spent two 01 tlnee ^ears heie in a factory 

d/i Knlc — ^How’ can von compel the Bengal Papei Mills, for instance, to 
take an Indian in ordei that he mav leain papei manfactiiie here foi two oi 
thiee yeaisP 

Mr Bharqava — ^You cannot compel them, but it is a moral obligation For 
instance, if Government w’aiit to send someone to England to study the in- 
diistiy, they might ask the Bengal Paiiei Mills to take him up 

j\fr Kale — But why should they take him iipP What hold has Govern- 
ment on the mill? ' 

Ml Bhniqava — Goveinment as buycis of papei may have some influence 
with the mills 

Ml Kale — Otheiwuse theie is no chance for Indians to get any tiainiiig 
befoie they go to foieign countries P To-day there is no such provision It 
was a lucky coincidence that you got into the Lucknow works P 

Ml Bhaiqava — In the Lucknow’ Works it was different, because the Direc- 
tors knew’ me Theie ivore two other scholars who were sent to Europe, one 
flora the Punjab and the other from Bengal The scholar from the Punjab 
w'as sent to the Bengal Pajier Mills by Government, and there was no objec- 
tion to taking him 

]\[i Kale — ^Wliat I was thinking of is this that some sort of provision 
should bo made by Goveinment to secure fairer opportunities for Indians to 
get a preliminaiy tiaining in this country befoie they are sent out to foreign 
coiinti les 

Mi Bhaiqava — ^Yes 
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Ml Peiiee — There should he some careful selection to avoid the ohiection 
that may he made that they did not get the right men The manager of 
the mill does not want men to be loafing about in the place He wants a man 
who IS leady to jfcake his coat off and do Ins work The difficulty is to interpose 
a cential authoiity who can deal ivith the whole demand 

Ml Kale — ^But the Local Gmernment or the Diiector of Indnstiies might 
make the selection 

Ml Pence — He might put in his hi other That is the dangei 

President — I do not think there will bo any difficulty in getting into fac- 
tories men nominated as State scholars by the Local Goveinment who aie 
leceinng stipends The difficulty is whether the mills ivould take men and 
pay them 

Ml Pence — Theie wnll he no difficulty in getting these hoys into factoiies 
provided they aie vouched for, and there must he some rigid system of control. 
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Witness No. 19. 

Messrs. John Dickinson & Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

A — AViutten 

Original i epi esentation of Messjs John Ditlinson and Company, Limited, 

Cahiiita, dated 2'iih June, 1924 

"We lia\e to thank jou foi join wire sent in ansivei to oui G M 313 — 873 
of the 13th June 

We would like first to plate on lecoid our great appieciation of a our 
courtesy m gning us the oppoitunitv of expicf>‘’’iig our views at this stage 
of the enquiry and we submit the outline ol oui position as follows — 

(1) Papei -making is an industiv lequiiing specialised technical know^- 
ledge and the maintenaiico of a satisfactorj' supeivisoij' stall is a niattei of 
great difficiiltj' to evorj’- conccin 

Owing to the want of technical Colleges and Universities, India cannot 
hope to find the necessarj’^ staffs adequately to equip new mills foi manj' j'ears 
to come 

The extension of technical and vocational education should precede a 
policy for protection of the indiistrj' in the hope of aibitrarj' extension under 
artificial conditions 

(2) Paper is the cheapest manufactui ed commodity and iiniveisal ex- 
perience has proved that nianj’^ factois entei into the successful piosecution 
of the industry 

Unless at the point of mauufactuie favouiable conditions in respect 
of — 

(1) Materials, 

(2) Fuel, 

(3) Power, 

(4) Water, 

(5) Transport to market, 

(6) Proximity to maiket, 

are all piesent, a paper entei prise almost imaiiably ends disastrously 

(31 Under existing conditions the locally pioduccd paper alieady enjojs 
a protective tariff as heavj' as that assessed in most countiies emplojung a 
declared protectionist policy 

The existing tariff is 16 per cent and the piactico of assessing duty 
upon the market price of the papei, gives the equivalent of a taiiff of 
roughly 26 per cent on the cost of the impoited papei 

(4) Owing to the special conditions af oiemoii tinned goveiiiing the possi- 
bility of profitable manufacture, the aiea in which developments can take 
place IS a comparatively small one 

India IS a large country and laihvay fi eights on a cheap commodity like 
papei affect its pi ice consideiably, hence the opciations of a mill tend to 
become localised 

The result of the imposition of a piotectivo duty would be to penalise 
those areas situated remote from the place of mauufactuie without opening 
up to them the opportunity of a widci use of local paper 

This IS the experience of all countries of ‘ Magnificent distance ” iindei 
any industrj’^ 

(5) With the growdh of demociatic ideas in India, the demand foi an 
extension of education, and in iiaiticiilar Elementary geneial education, 
will become moie and more vocal 

The piesent puces of papei aie alieady loughly 100 pei cent ovei pre- 
war levels and foi all classes of the community, the piovision of educational 
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liteiature, exercise books and otliei requisites needed in the education of tbeir 
children is already a pi easing item in the family budget 

The piesent need of the country is not for deaiei but for clieaiiei papei 

(6) Pajier is already beyond the pocket of 90 iici cent of the peoiile 
and the average annual coiisumiition per head of the population in India is 
only I lb 

In Great Biitain it is ovei oO lbs per head of the population and even 
in the most backwaid countiics in Europe, the consumption eScceeds 10 lbs 
per head of the iiopulation 

The cost of iiapei in the Goveinment Administiation has a'^sumed such 
serious pioportions that Goveinment Offices are actuallv being instructed 
to use the same envelope 2 and 3 times over, "and the most rigid economy 
IS being exercised because freedom of use is impossible until puces aie 
1 educed 

(7) Anj’^ appreciable inciease in the market pi ice of paper mil seiiously 
threaten the prosperity of the majoiitj of the Neivspapei enterpiises in 
the countiy, alieady they aie compelled to pin chase the veiy cheapest class 
of Continental jiapei in oidei to avoid bankiuptcy 

No Indian mill is equipped at piesent to supply a satisfactory News 
Punt 

(8) The existing Indian mills cannot manufactiue the cheapest paper used 
by the common peoiile nor the bettei class of papers in general use foi 
commercial and private coiiespondencc 

In spite of the declared policy of preference for Indian manufactures, 
the Indian Govemnient and also the Provincial Goveinmenis hare to 
proGuie the major poitiori of then lequiiements in England or on the 
Continent of Europe, omiig to the inability of the Indian mills to manufac- 
ture more than a veiy confined range of qualities 

Practically all the bettei class jiapeis employed in demi-olhcial coiies- 
pondeiice in Government Offices aie impoited and the printing qualities of 
the locally produced paper are so iioor that for any jobs outside ord]nai 3 ' 
forme woik, the Press Superintendents insist on being supplied mth imported 
paper 

Practically all the iiiinted matter that passes thiough the hands of the 
poorer classes, such as Almanacs, Religious Epics, Novels, etc , is produced 
fiom Neus Punt and an increase m the price invariably lesiilts in a marked 
diminution in the demands, the consumers cannot afioid to paj”^ an increased 
cost 

(9) The existing Indian miUs cannot make more than 40 per cent of to- 
daj^’s consumption and with the spread of education the demand is growing 

(10) An increase in the cost of papier vould seiiously handicap the 
Printing Industry which is one of the most imiioitant in the countij" and' 
is at present in a most critical condition 

Omng to the increased costs, high class publications and adveitisiug 
issues by business houses have been almost entirely suspended and the ten- 
denej' in all directions is to divert consumption on to cheaper lines 

(11) The inter -dependence of paiiei mth the allied industries of Printing 
and Publishing mil make tlie imposition of a protective duty on jiaper operate 
verj’^ disadvantageous^ to both the Punter and the local Publisher 

The Printer mil be seriously liaiidicaiined in competition mth the Eoieign 
Printer uho at present captures a large peiceutage of the better class tiade 
and unless it is proposed to associate mth the paper duty a protective duty 
on printed books — a pohej" nliich has been definitety lejec+ed in every 
protected couutr 3 ’^ throughout the world — there will be grave dangei of a 
transfer of much of the publishing tiade to othei countries 

This IS a danger peculiar to India ivheie ^o much of the veinacalar 
printing vas fiist done Overseas b 3 ' Missionai 3 ' Societies and Philanthiopic 
bodies 
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One of the needs of the couutiy is an extension of the publication of 
vernaculai liteiatiire and a protective tariff will militate against the exten- 
sion of this activity 

(12) The piescnt iiosiiiou of the paper industry piesents no case for 
protection 

Piior to 1914, impoit duty was 5 pei cent assessed ad valoiem It is 
now lo pel cent assessed on the market piicc Hence theie has been an 
incioaso in the levj of appioximately 20 per cent since 1914 

(Id) It IS notoiious tliat the industiy in India has been lun in the 
luteiesLs of the Managing Agents and noo wnth the object of showing mill 
profits 01 impioving the qualitj of inauufacturo 

The conditions of contiol have piovidcd, in the case of the laigest mill in 
the icouutij, foi a commission to the iMaiiagiiig Agents on Output and not 
on jirofits, hence paper has been and is to-daj being dumped on to the 
market at prices winch aio known to be considerably below, cost 

(11) In answei to the contention of the Indian mills that I'oieign com- 
petition has coinpclleji them to reduce puces, we can pioduce facts and 
hguiGS winch piove that both piioi to 1911 and since the end of the war 
the prices of local papei have been needlesslj'^ slaughtered 

Practically evcij Indian dealci fiom Calcutta to Lahore depends, foi 
the huger pait of Ins connection, upon Indian mill so-called “ Job lots 

These “job lots” aie niaknigs usually well up to the standard but sold 
at absuid pi ices in consequence practically no competitive impoited paper 
IS to be found iii these maikets 

(15) Duiing the wai the mills had 1 jeais of ideal piotection and during 
that time made enormous piofits which have since been absoibed owung to 
unwise and ill-consideied projects in manj dnections 

A peiusal of the ilaiance Sheets suggests that the piesent position xif the 
mills is due to over-Capitahsatioii and the burden of unproductive new 
plant unadapted foi use with the older maicliincrj' 

Such ontoi puses as are piivate owned and aie run in the interests of the 
owners aio showung excellent results 

(16) The price of the standaid Biitish Free Punting paper to-day is 
practically 3d pei lb wilting paper being slightly more expensive 

K with facilities foi materials fuel, etc, at then door, the Indian mills 
cannot compete wnth the standard British pi eductions to the cost of which 
Packing, 

Ocean freight. 

Duty (landed at 16 per cent on the local market price), 
liiiporting chaiges, 

have to be added, the infeieiice is, not that tlie case foi jirotection has 
been established, but lathei that the administration of the industry needs to 
bo examined and leorganised 

The increase in landed cost ovei the Britisn price at mill is equivalent to 
an advantage in favour of the Indian mill to at least 33^ pei cent 

(17) Owing to the succession of inisfoi tunes that has overtaken paper 
industiies in India, as the result of lack of foiesight, technical skill, know^- 
ledge of the market, etc , on the part of the administi ation, it is doubtful 
w'hether money would be forthcoming from the geneial market in suppoit of 
new ventuies at the piesent time 

(18) The general situation in the jiapei trade universally is most pre- 
carious hnd 111 the last 12 months about half a dozen British concerns have 
had to close dowui The raising of money to support an extension of the 
industry in India would be a matter of great difficulty in the open market 

We shall be glad to fuiiiish further inf oi matron on any of the foregoing 
points in case this is required and look forwmid to the opportunity of 
representing the icasc oially when the Board sits in Calcutta in August 
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No, 20. 


Mr. C. M. GOPAL. 

Letter fiom Mr G M Gopal, Madias, dated the 7th July 19271 

I am forwarding herewith my coiiespondence with certain paper mills of 
tins coiintiy winch will show jou that they aie extiemely iiniMlliiig to admit 
appi entices in their mills 

At inj’^ instance Mi T Rangachai lei put a question (in the First Beforms 
Assembly) asking Government if they icquire the Indian paper nulls with 
whom they plaice laige contiacts to undeitake to train young Indians in 
the industry The reply of the Go\ eminent was that they require no such 
undertaking, but ivill consider the matter 

As nothing has so far been done I suggest that hefoie granting any 
protection to the industry the Tariff Board should require the nulls to make 
ariaiigemcnts to give a couise of apprenticeship to ■\oung Indians ivho are 
qualified foi the same 

Kindly return the coiiespondence when done with 

Thanking you in anticipation 


Enclosure No I 

Copy of a lettei fiom the Managinq Agents, Bengal Papei Mill Company, 
Limited, Calcutta, dated the 17th Octobei 1922, to Mi G M Gopal, B, 
MaishalVs Eoad, Egmoic, Madias 

We aie in receipt of youis of the 12th instant, with refeience to your 
appliication foi a couise of tiaiiung in oui paper nulls 

We 1 egret that ue are unable to accede to your lequest as all the posts 
for approiiticeslups aie full and ue cannot accept any further applicants 
for a yery considerable period 


Enclosure No II 

Copy of a lettei fiom the Managing Agents, the Tiiaghui Papei Mills Com- 
pany, Jjiimted, Calcutta, dated the 29th November 1922, to Mi G M 
Gopal, Madias 

We have j’^our application of 22nd instant and note that yofi uisli to 
obtain a knowledge of jiaiier factory method and routine and therefore yish 
to be appi enticed in our mills some tune next yeai 

We have at present no appienticeship system, but will keep your name 
before us Please say * if jmu are prepared to serve foi a period of five 
years 

Enclosure No III 

Copy of a lettei from the Managing Agents, the Titaghui Papei Mills Com- 
pany, Limited, Calcutta, dated the 18th Deccmbei 1922, to Mi C M 
Gopal, Madias 

Wo herewith acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 11th instant, but 
regret to inform you that we have no vacancy at the moment f 
Wo are herewith rotuiiuiig your photograph 

My reply iias that I was quite jirepaied to serve foi a peiiod of five 
years and was willing to ]oin at once 

t Subsequent communications (4 in number) to the firm have failed tc 
evoke any leplj 


C M GOPAL 
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Enclosure No TV 


Copy oi o UUei fwm the Managci, the Mrcmlsla Paper Mills Company, 
Punahn, dated the 31d Avgust ms, to Mr G M Copal, Madias 


With rcforonce to ’^our letter of the 28th instant, we have no ohiection 
to tJiko appi entices proMclecl they nndertahe * to norlc in the factory for 
nt least two ^ea^s keopinp; np to factory time and attendance The appren- 
tices should make then onn an angeiiients foi thou stay at Piuialiu 


Enclosure No V 

Copy of a leiin fiom the UFanogcr, the ]\[crna7vdn Paper Mills Comjiany, 
Punahn, dated the Hth Ceptemhei 1923, to Mr 0 M Copal, Madras 

Tn reph to \onr letter of the 9th instant, ne have to inform you that 
no piopose to take in apprentices only in Januaiy next 


Enclosure No VT 

Copy of a lettei from the Manogei, the Mecnalsln Papci Mills Company, 
Punahn, dated the loth Deecmhc) 192S, to Mi 0 M Copal, Madias 

Tn reply to j'our letter of the 10th instant, wo have to inform you that 
n 0 are too husy t at present to take apprentices 


EiiflosuroNo VTI 

Copy of a leifei fiom the Manaqeiy the Mcenalshi Papei Mills Company, 
Punalur, dated the 25th Pceemhei 1925, to M‘ G M Copal, Madias 

With reference to your letter of the IGth December, theie is no con- 
I'cnience for jou to stay in the mills Tf you can make -voiii own airaiige- 
meiitst fni 5011 stay outside, ne have no ob 3 ection to take 3 mu in as an 
apprentice 


Enclosure No VIII 

Copy of a demi-official lettei fiom the Diiector, Gential Bureau of Infoima- 
tion, Simla, No J,735, dated the 10th Novembci 1922, to Mi G M 
Copal, Madias 

Your lettei of 4th November 1922, regarding the annual supply of paper 
from mills in India, etc , has been transferred to the Department of 
Tndustiics, Delhi, for favour of disposal Will yon kindly address that 
Department in future 

■“ Please note the succeeding lettei in reply to mine giving the al o"-e 

iindei taking , , 

t If this plea uas genuine hou ueie they able to send the next 'etter 

after ten days? 

t On my amval at the Mill I was turned back upon a silh excuse 

0 M GOP'AL 
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Enclosure No IX. 

Copy of a leffpo fjom the A’isi^tanf Scnctaiy to the Govonment of Imho, 
Bepaitment of Tnrhi‘itii('i, Delhi, No J~70 (T), dated the SOth NoiJP>iih'’i 
1922, to Ml C M Gopal, Madias 

I am diiectod to say that 'soui lettci, dated the 4th Novemhoi 1922, on 
the above subject, has been tjansionod to the Dnectoi of Tudustiies, 
Madras, foi disposal 


Enclosure No X 

Copy of a lettci fiom the Diiectoi of Jndvsiiics, Madias, No SJ 18 -A — 22 
dated the 9th Deeemhei 1922 to ]\[i C M Capal, Madias 

With lefeionee to a our leitei dated the 4th No\embei 1922, addiessed to 
the Diiectoi, Cential Biiieui of Infoimation, Delhi, and tiansfoiied io me 
for disposal, I viite to saA that the leply to 3 ’oui fust question, vi~ , 
AAdiother the GoA^cinment of Tmlia obtains aiiA' part of its annual papei siipph 
fiom mills 111 India is 111 the afhimative The A'alue of the x>uiehises Ihii'^ 
made Amiies accoidinc; to the 1 oqiiiremeiits of the consuminp; Depaiimeuis 
and priice of pajiei In 1920-21, the value of papei pin chased iioin Indian 
mills foi the GoA'einment of India and Loral Goa’^ci nmeiits uas T?s 7o lahhs, 
Ailiile in 1921-22 the piiicha«es ainouuted to ippi oximateh' Its 90 lalchs 

2 The aiiSAiei to aoui second question ' is 111 the netratn^e 

3 I regiot that information is not available in regaid to tbe apiucntice^-, 
if anj', emploAcd in paper mills 


Enclosuie No XI 

Copy of a lettci fiom the Diiectoi of Industries, Madias, No 535-4 — 
dated the IGih Apul 1924, to Mi C M Gopal, ]\fadias 

With leference to A'oiii letter dated the 8th Apiil 1921, 1 1 etui 11 hcieiMth 
the paiieis a^ou left Aiitli me Fiom onqiiines instituted, X nndei stand tint 
the t Carnatic Papei INfills liaA’e no intention at pic'ent of talcing appi en- 
tices I liaA^e not so fai heaid tiom the ]\reonalvshi Papei INTills, Punalui 
on the subject TheA aie being leminded and T uill comnuinicate uith a 011 
fuithei on leceipt of then leply 


* Pis , Whethei the GoA'^ei nnient makes it a condition that the mills 
shall receiA^e Indian jouiig men as appientmes in letmn ioi diAeiting the 
contiacts to them 

t And j^et the mill applied to the GoAeinment of Madias toi a loan ol 
Rs 1 lakh tinder the State Aid to industnes Act 

r M GOPAL 
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